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INTERNATIONAL YEAR OF 
THE DISABLED PERSONS 
1981 



The Logo represents two people holding hands in soli- 
darity and support of each other in a position of equality. 


FULL PARTICIPATION AND 
EQUALITY 


lYDP 

“By proclaiming 1981 as the International 
Year of Disabled Persons, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations aimed at 
focusing attention on the enjoyment by 
disabled persons of rights and opportunities 
in order to ensure their full participation 
and integration into society. The effort to 
find solutions to the problem of disabled 
persons should be an integral part of national 
development strategies. There is thus a need 
to secure the participation of all Member 
States, as well as relevant governmental and 
non-governmental organizations in the pre- 
paration and implementation of the program- 
me of the International Year of Disabled 
Persons.” 

Kurt Waldheim 
Secretary-General of the United Nations 


EDITORIAL 


W E have tried to discuss in this Special Number the multiplicity 
of issues relating to the sujffering and the sense of deprivation 
of over 450 million people of both sexes and all ages spread all over 
the world. This figure is only an intelligent guess, for nobody yet 
knows the exact number. AIso^ as it happens in several other areas 
of privation, the disabled are known to be more in the third world 
countries and, in those countries,- they are more among the non- 
privileged or the disadvantaged and poorer classes. It is further known 
that within these countries and within these sections, it is the children 
that predominate. 

Sobering and frighteningas these pieces of statistical information 
are, what seems to be in store for mankind in the future is still more 
sobering and terrifying, namely^ that by the end of the century the 
disabled will be no less than 800 million people, that is, about 120 
million more than the present population of India ! Another aspect 
of the problem of the disabled is that much of what is preventable is 
allowed to continue and increase in magnitude by neglect, ignorance, 
apathy, and sheer cussedness. Similarly, the handicapped suffer not 
only from a physical deformity and sense of inferiority, but they 
face constantly the agony of impairment and, very often, cruel 
treatment by their own people, who ought to know better, and 
discrimination by society whether in education, employment, social 
life, or contractual rights. 

We feel that this Special Number provides a challenge as well 
as some guidance to the contemporary society which prides itself 
as one which is both human and humane. It will help to extend the 
frontiers of knowledge and understanding of an area hitherto neg- 
lected and will act also as an appeal to social conscience through 
pointed, objective and scientific discussion. 

Programmes and techniques of rehabilitation of the handicapped 
are by now fairly well understood and governments and international 
bodies have charted policies and approaches in this respect. But 
what apparently lacking is the organisational effort, political will 
and financial resources. It is true that, as Gandhiji said of poverty, 
the exact number involved may not matter, put against the urgency 
of starting on some measure or the other for amelioration. But 
in the absence of a really firm knowledge of the numbers involved 
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and the variety of disabilities, the rehabilitation measures become 
no more than a demonstrative token, not a realistic step towards 
relief with all its financial, administrative, and social implications. 

It is such a broad outline that this Special Number attempts 
to cover. We begin with the articles by various distinguished contri- 
butors and have arranged them in a manner that the general policy 
issues and programmes come first, followed by discussions of specific 
handicaps and their problems of rehabilitation. Thus we have the 
blind, the deaf and the dumb, the mentally retarded, the leprosy 
afflicted, the ortho paedically handicapped, etc., and we have several 
articles mentioning, in passing, about lunacy, drug addiction, and the 
like. We have also articles discussing issues such as the transport 
problems of the orthopaedically disabled. Towards the end of this 
section, we have a couple of notes, one dealing with a unit manu- 
facturing artificial limbs and the other describing the official survey 
in India now under way to estimate the number of the disabled that 
may be there in the country. 

With this introduction to the Special Number to serve as a back- 
drop, we take up the articles for some detailed comment. As we 
have said earlier, we deal with those articles first which discuss policy 
matters and we have Thangavelu asking for a policy for the welfare 
of the disabled, which should be at once humanitarian and economic 
and which should include education, training, health and medical 
services, vocational training and placement of the handicapped in 
gainful occupations, and a special provision to deal with the social 
problems of the severely handicapped. 

Thangavelu then gives a breakdown of the programme for 
the disabled under the policy frame, both institution based and home 
based. He elaborates the services that will be required under this 
programme, the training that will be imparted, the feedback that 
will be required and the effort that will be needed to link services 
with cost. He also discusses the appropriate administrative arrange- 
ment for delivering the services and for involving the people in 
the entire programme. 

Ramalingaswamy takes up the problems of the disabled in India 
and warns the country against ‘zerox copying’ of technologies and 
rehabilitation development techniques in the more affluent countries. 
He pleads for early detection of disability, especially among children, 
and also underlines the efficacy of prevention of disability over sub- 
sequent efforts at cure. More than the handicap itself, Ramalinga- 
swamy points out, it is the climate of deprivation, coupled with 
social ostracism that affect the impaired people and it is factors such 
as these that lead so many of the disabled to a life of beggary and 
servitude. Ultimately, therefore, he says, the safe way to reduce the 
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extent of severity of disability is the awakening of the society itself 
and when, in the process, the rural poor also become awaie of the 
facilities that are available to them. 

Arie Halachmij writing aboutdisahility inAmerica, deals with the 
naradox in that country wherean economy-conscious administration 
tries to cut expenditure on social services in contrast to the public 
interest in the problems of the disabled, and the ambivalence resulting 
from this national dichotomy. He speciflcally mentions four types 
of paradoxes in this respect and says that unless there is a change m 
society as regards its basic values and approaches, the so-called 
oublic policy towards the disabled may be nothing more ttan demon- 
Lative, with its effects just marginal and temporary. It is interesting 
to read here about the US administration providing help to the 
disabled not on the basis of need but rather as a f““<=bon of the 
interest, resources* and ability to get organised by all those other 
than the disabled themselves. We have to concede that such a ti t 
Tnot exclusively in the United Slates about which Halachmi writes; 
this is increasingly felt in other countries also such as India where, as 
we have mentioned earlier, it is more the vocally alert and articulate 
urban section that benefits, leaving the needy poor m the villages 

'^'^^rnrctuttama in his article wants society to break the 
various barriers that wall in the disabled such as the architectuid 
Inrtransportation obstacles; unrelated medical cnteria used in 
fob requirements; and the attitudinal barriers which, according to 
him are the hardest to topple. He is very clear that unless wn jote- 
™t’e the tondicappcd into every aspect of society, we will be 

him Desai, and M. Natarajan, trace the evolution of 
“e administrative set-up for the service of ^ 

India. They analyse the present structure and spell out the 

’“‘^Arorfin. to Inamdar and his associate, the welfare services 
for ttie handicapped in the country are hamstrung by inadequate 
tonce AllocadL are regarded as ‘consumption expenditure , 
with the connotation that they mean a dram on the economy. The 
Third Plan no doubt, called for investment in luiinanrcboiiiccs but 

I ino s^eninpracticeandthewelfareschemes of he handicapped 

e il ta esfencf seen as measures of charity. He. like Thangayelu 
ffri i cdl to a cost-benefit analysis of the different se^ices so tha 

taiiiu, Ceju. can be put to the best use. Desai 

feekthatom existing organisational 

problems of the disabled is not sound; there should be a flesh 
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look both at what the government does and what the voluntary 
agencies do. According to him there should be total decentralisation 
of the responsibility for looking after the disabled and it should 
go down to the district level. The district authorities should not 
only be given the necessary responsibility but also be empowered to 
impose a small levy from the proceeds of which they may meet a 
part at least of the cost for providing rehabilitation services. Further- 
he wants managerial techniques to be applied to the delivery of services 
and these services to be tuned in a manner that will render the 
disabled fully productive. Legislation may go some way in several 
respects but legislation, in order to be effective, should be based 
on a coherent national policy and a national plan, both sanctioned 
by Parliament and effectively supported by the people, Natarajan 
gives a detailed chart of a national organisation for the disabled 
giving out the functions broadly at each level: the country, the state* 
the district and the village. He wants a coimnitted philosophy for the 
rehabilitation of the disabled which should form part of the con- 
stitution of the country. He also writes about the need for proper 
devolution of responsibility and wants the country to realise that 
rehabilitation of the handicapped is a service oriented activity; the 
strategies and tactics should therefore have to mobilise certain 
social forces in order to reach the goal. This, in turn, requires the 
active participation of community leaders in the service organisations 
and the involvement of voluntary agencies in order to provide the 
emotional and popular drive to the programmes sanctioned, initiated 
and monitored by the official machinery. 

Continuing on the same lines and stressing on the developments 
in India are a series of six articles by Afzal Jehan Friese 
S.D. Gokhale, P.P. Trivedi, G. Ravindran Nair, S.K. Verma and 
Anil Chawla, and S.R. Mohsini. What is in common with all these 
writers is their sense of hope that the disabled may have a better 
future if only we marshal the resources at our command and utilise 
them in a purposeful manner. They also feel that we have to shed 
a lot of our accepted beliefs and notions about the problems of re 
habilitation of the disabled. For instance, Afzal Friese points out that 
love and dedication’ alone will not do; these should be supplemented 
by ascertaining the professional skills and competence of the needv 
disabled, their own attitudes and the desired attitudes for specifi'c 
jobs, etc. Also, we must realise that the achievements by the disabled 
are not dependent on their disability but on the opportunities provided 
to theni for learning and development of skills and attitudes The 
economic costs of rehabilitating the disabled are certainly hi-h the 
wriffir concedes but the social costs of their remaining dLwed are 
higher still. Gokhale stresses thtit, rehabilitation should be closely 


related to the total environment of the disabled persons, for there 
cannot be a piecemeal approach. A farm labourer, for instance, 
who has his legs amputated should not be made to discover that the 
artificial legs provided to him are of little use in the paddy fields where 
he is supposed to go back to work. This calls for application of appro- 
priate technology in rehabilitation in a rural setting like that in India. 
The rural society, according to Gokhale, has certain inherent strengths 
such as close inter-personal relations and a humane attitude towards 
the affected. There are handicaps also in as much as superstition, 
ignorance, etc., exaggerate and stigmatise the disabilities. P.P. Trivedi 
writes about the scope for prevention of handicaps, especially in 
rural areas, provided the policy making organisations, like the 
Ministry of Health and the Department of Social Welfare, have a 
coherent plan for the purpose and they have a medium of dialogue 
between each other on the same wave-length. She also points out 
the undesirability of concentrating the services in isolated institutions, 
especially in matters of education of the disabled. She feels that the 
disabled themselves do not want to be looked down upon or pitied 
upon. The community effort, therefore, should be to restore self- 
respect among the disabled which, in essence, points towards self- 
employment so as to draw out the relevant skills of the disabled 
and also help them to retain their afiSnity with their normal living 
conditions. 

Ravindran Nair, writing on the role of the voluntary organi- 
sations in India in the service of the disabled, brings out the change 
in emphasis in these services over the years. He also points out that 
some states have a greater momentum in social welfare movement 
than others and he mentions Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu and 
Gujarat in this respect. There is a concentration of the voluntary 
institutions also, especially in the metropolitan cities like Bombay, 
Delhi, Calcutta and Madras. The voluntary institutions, he says, have 
done pioneering work in several spheres of social rehabilitation 
of the handicapped but they, at the moment, suffer from lack of 
resources and lack of adequate trained manpower. In any case, 
even with all the institutions put together, their services have only 
touched the fringe of the problem. What these agencies have achieved 
and for which they deserve full credit is the social awareness and 
the social awakening that they have been able to create, however 
small this effort may seem to be. 

S.K. Verma and Anil Chawla have, likewise, drawn attention to 
the correlation between disability and socio-economic disadvantages 
and have said that no single intervention at any one stage would 
solve what is a complex and multifaceted problem of the disabled. 
It is, nevertheless, important that the community should accept the 



basic right of the disabled to human decency and to a life of pro- 
ductivity and fulfilment whether his handicap is mild or severe, single 
or multiple, incurred at birth or later in life, whether he lives in an 
urban or rural environment, or whether his family has income or he is 
poor. 

S.R. Mohsini writes on the emerging concept of welfare of the 
physically handicapped and notes the changes that have occurred 
in this area over the years and, like several of the writers referred 
to earlier, stresses on taking into account the socio-economic en- 
vironment while caring for the disabled. He notes the advancement 
made in medical, pedagogical as well as in behavioural and social 
sciences generally that has come to the help of disabled persons. He 
also draws attention to the UN document on rehabilitation, elucidat- 
ing the new approach to the problems of the handicapped and the 
new concept of their welfare. It is part of this new approach, he 
says, that the physically handicapped is now recognised as an emo- 
tionally disturbed person and that is why he has a special claim on 
society for sympathy and constructive help. The UN document 
expresses the faith that the handicapped, given the right opportunity, 
may turn out to be an economic asset to the community instead of 
being a burden on himself, on his family, and on the state. This is 
the goal that we have to strive for. 

There are two articles, one by Bata K. Dey and the other by 
Mukkavilli Seetharam, on the constitutional and legislative rights of 
the disabled in India. Dey discusses the reservation of jobs for the 
disabled and also lists the provisions in the constitution taking care 
of the disabled, especially the blind, along with the scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes. According to him, the rehabilitation programmes 
of the handicapped, however well intentioned, cannot be in generic 
terms : they should be tailored to the specific requirements of parti- 
cular categories of this community. However, he is conscious of the 
fact that the state, with its limited resources crying for distribution 
among competing claims, cannot hope to fulfil all the needs of the 
handicapped. In these circumstances, the state can at best be only a 
catalytic agent. Total help to the handicapped can result only when 
all the concerned sections of society are in full participation in the 
effort to meet their needs. 

Seetharam lists the several laws under which the disabled can 
expect state help, but he feels that almost all of them need to be 
amended in terms of the changed social climate and the specific 
requirements of the handicapped. For instance, the Lunacy .Act 
calls for a thorough change and so do several others. Most of the 
existing laws were drafted at a time when the obligations of the state 
towards society were limited and when there were no demands on the 


state by the specific classes of the handicapped. These have changed 
now and, therefore, according to the writer, the need for corres- 
ponding changes in the laws. This is a matter meriting consideration 
of the policymakers. But laws must have corresponding institutional 
arrangements for their effectiveness. 

There is one article in this issue which discusses the transport 
problems of the disabled. This is a study of the rehabus scheme in 
Hong Kong. Dorothy Chan traces the beginning of the scheme, its 
present coverage, its viability and its potentialities. According to her, 
the rehabus service has a vital part in meeting the needs of the dis- 
abled who normally face a lot of problems arising from their own 
difficulty in being mobile and from the lack of suitable transport 
facilities for them. She feels that such a service as in Hong Kong 
can be made useful and also run at a reasonable cost. Though the 
problems of Hong Kong and of a continental country like India differ 
in almost all respects regarding commutation of their people, Dorothy 
ChaiTs article highlighting the advantages of a special service is 
useful to us insofar as it draws our attention to a particular type 
of service to the disabled which has more or less escaped our 
attention. 

Miron Mushkat and Meenakshi try to give some acceptable 
standards for measuring disability. Mushkat draws heavily on medical 
sciences where objective tests have been in use for long to measure 
each type of disability and its intensity. He is of the view that with 
suitable adaptations, the Index of ADL, the Measure of Incapacity 
for Self-Care, the Maryland Disability Index, etc., which have 
proved themselves effective in a wide variety of contexts, can he 
made use of for measuring disabilities also. No doubt, more research 
is required before adequate specificity is brought about in this regard 
but it is possible to agree with Mushkat that we should step outside 
the rather narrow domain of subjective measurements and find a 
way to bring disability also into a recognisable field of identification 
and assessment with greater exactitude. 

Meenakshi writes about the ambivalence in the definition of the 
handicaps and she also agrees that in several respects the conventional 
definitions reflect personal judgements. According to her, ‘physical 
fitness’ is itself a relative term. It is supposed to measure functional 
capacity of an individual for a task and it may have no meaning 
unless the task^ for which the fitness is to be judged, is itself specified. 
Similarly, the term ‘normal’ is not a statistical concept but is based 
on available subjective observations or impressionistic consideration. 
From here, Meenakshi traces the impact of such allegedly loose 
definitions on social policy and rehabilitation programmes of the 
handicapped. When we think of ‘who is going to define’ we find 


incompatibility between the medical and the administrative defining 
systems. The clinical definitions are designed for large groups of 
people and though they may be useful for clinical analysis they become 
difficult to use in the administrative context. Confusion arises when 
administration tries to adopt the medical definitions for its policies 
and programmes without simultaneously bothering to know whether 
the two systems of definitions are compatible in their results. This 
is an important area for social research. 

Dealing with specific areas of disability, Seeta Sinclair, Anima 
Sen, Nandini P. Divatia and Narayana Reddy write on the mentally 
retarded. Thomas D. Watts deals with the needs of the aged disabled; 
Miriam Itteyerah and Vibha R. Gupta and Sushma Batra write about 
the blind; Surrendar Saini takes up the problems of the deaf; and 
J.M. Mehta discusses the rehabilitation of the leprosy disabled. 
Seeta Sinclair, writing on a possible future for the mentally handi- 
capped, elaborates a plan discussed at a seminar under the joint 
sponsorship of the Directorate of Health Services (India), the World 
Health Organisation, and the All-India Institute of Medical Sciences 
in 1978-79. According to her this plan covers medical services, edu- 
cation and vocational training, employment, insurance, social security, 
etc., for the mentally handicapped. The plan lays considerable stress 
on prevention of mental disability by adequate supervision of deli- 
veries. This is important since it is known that birth trauma and 
anoxia are responsible for about 25 per cent of all cases of mental 
disability. Seeta Sinclair also pleads for a national plan for the 
mentally handicapped and for its proper implementation, involving 
the concerned departments of the government both at the national 
and state level and also of the parents of the affected. Monitoring and 
evaluation of all service programmes is essential according to her and 
there should be coordination at the central, middle and peripheral 
levels so that the plan’s implementation may be really useful to the 
disabled. 

Anima Sen takes up the education of the mentally retarded 
and she holds that in this specific context education is not just reading 
and writing but the patient’s all round development, taking into 
account that the patient has limited learning capacity; he may 
also be incapable of having the normal social and emotional re- 
lationships with the peer groups or with others. Normalisation of the 
handicapped in this context requires different types of educational 
methods and the curriculum provided for the mildly retarded will 
not suit those with severe retardation. The latter will need the services 
of special staff. Education, to be effective, should be started early 
enough in the patient’s life, for it is found that the extent to which 
the young patient has opportunities to interact with the changing 


environment directly affects his development also. In the process of 
such an education, it is important to develop the self-image of the 
retarded. The severely retarded may have to be hospitalised but the 
families concerned should also be involved in the care of such patients. 
In conclusion, Anima Sen observes that in India it is the adult retar- 
dates that get a raw deal from the authorities and the community 
so far as their educational needs are concerned. Neither the private 
organisations nor the state, she complains, have dealt adequately 
with the problems of these retardates. 

Nandini Divatia wants the mentally retarded to be given oppor- 
tunities of work in appropriate industries and business organisations. 
This, of course, excludes the severely retarded. However, according 
to the writer, more than 50 per cent of the mentally handicapped here 
are with IQ varying between 50-75 and they can be trained and made 
useful members in society. Their educational method consists of 
vocational training through sheltered workshops and then, according 
to their ability, placement either in appropriate establishments or 
in self-employment. The mentally retarded should also have the 
guardianship arrangement, the writer emphasises, i.e., a recognised 
legal relationship between a specified competent adult on the one 
hand and the ‘ward’ on the other, in order to take care of the legal 
rights of the latter, 

Narayana Reddy puts emphasis on the family as the base of 
rehabilitation of the mentally retarded. He also points out that re- 
habilitation depends on many factors other than just the intelligence 
of the retarded. He agrees with the other experts that with proper treat- 
ment and education, the mentally retarded can be made self-support- 
ing. They should be helped to understand their own limitations first 
and taught about it through concrete meaningful exercises. He warns 
that parentsof the retardates should also be among the first to recognise 
the limited achievement potential of their children and they should 
reconcile themselves to limited goals. This will avoid frustration and 
help a more positive effort towards ameliorative and rehabilitative 
approach on their part. Early introduction of counselling and gui- 
dance programmes to the members of the family will be useful than 
at a later stage when behavioural patterns of the retarded may have 
been fixed. Reddy also feels that rehabilitation programmes should 
be made as simple as possible and as cheap as possible so as to be 
available to the common man. It is here that the state as well as the 
philanthropic instincts of society and the sense of social responsibility 
oh the part of industry and business have a definite role to play. 

Thomas D. Watts considers the worldv/ide, growing, aged dis- 
abled population as a challenge to government policies and, may be, 
to the overall commitment of governments to egalitarian goals. 



Even the affluent western states, with all the resources at their dis- 
posal, he says, are finding it increasingly difficult to support the grow- 
ing number of dependent population in their midst. On the other 
hand, the aged disabled are hampered to put forward their claims 
because of their being both aged and disabled. Watts, no doubt, 
speaks of the aged disabled in the United States but cites several 
evidences of their growing weight in the economic and social cal- 
culations of India also. He makes a contrast between the institu- 
tionalised help in America and other affluent countries and the home 
based; non-institutional service in countries such as India. He com- 
mends the latter in the Indian context for, according to him, such 
services are not only less expensive but more humane. 

Miriam Itteyerah and Vlbha Gupta have a technical article on 
the blind which also touches upon the socio-economic implications. 
By diagnosing the extent of blindness and the degree of blindness 
by scientific methods, they try to find out how the blind may be re- 
commended for jobs in specific industries or other work units taking 
into account the job seeker’s perceptual capacity. This; they feef 
will help to promote employment opportunities for the blind without 
affecting the productivity in the units where they are likely to be 
employed. 

Sushma Batra writes about a study that she made on the integra- 
tion of the blind persons with the normal. This study aimed at analys- 
ing the factors which increased or hindered the integration of the 
blind with society. Her finding is that the disability of the blind is 
not just physical; the greatest hurdle in their integration with normal 
people is the misconception prevalent among them about the blind. 

Most of it is theresultofignorance. But once the peoplewith normal 

vision are put in contact with the blind, Sushma Batra has noted a verv 
positive attitude towards each other which, according to her. augurs 
well for a large scale attempt at integration. She also asserts that even 
in her small sample, integration proved most successful in cases 
where the blind had self-confidence and where they retained their 
will power for integration. For a more homogenous rehabilitation 
process, this approach needs to be further explored. 

About the deaf, Surrendar Saini says that the deaf are a neglected 
lot. The services to them are ad hoc and confined to urban'^areas 
Much of the deafness, according to the writer, is preventable hv 
early detection, diagnosis and proper treatment and it is advi.sahic 
that maternity and child welfare centres should be equipped to cater 
to these aspects of the people's health problem. The economic re- 
habilitation of the deaf is also possible by proper training throuffli 
special technical institutions by the different states. This kind of 
disability, somehow or the other, is apt to be ignored as it has not 


the same visual impact as many other kinds of debilitating handicaps. 

The leprosy patients, according to Mehta, are the niost neglected 
because of the stigma attached to the disease which brings about 
an unsympathetic public and even official attitude. Though the 
government policy is to assist the leprosy patient, this does not work 
in practice due to lack of personnel and lack of motivation. On the 
other hand, rehabilitation in leprosy is easy. According to Mehta, 
with proper training, a moderately deformed patient can perform 
several jobs efficiently. But it is the stigrna that comes in the way 
as nobody wants to do anything with even a cured leprosy patient and 
it is the stigma again that drives a large number of patients to beggary 
and anti-social activities. Altogether this is a gloomy area, says 
Mehta, and he sees hope only when there has been a radical change in 
our thinking and attitude towards this section of the handicapped. 
Legislation may be of little use here and the tragedy of leprosy is 
that even those in the community who ought to know better adopt 
a very negative attitude towards the leprosy patients. Leprosy, con- 
cludes Mehta, is a highly misunderstood disease. This is all the more 
a pity, as from Gandhiji onwards, both social workers and medical 
experts have tried to explain that the disease is curable and is not 
infectious except in the case of children. More light and action are 
needed in this area for creation of a right kind of climate of social 
opinion. 

The articles included in this particular issue delineate many 
unexplored areas for research and experimentation. They indicate the 
desired linkages that have to be established between different branches 
of science and humanistic as well as social sciences if administrative 
policies and strategies have to be devised and organisational efforts 
mounted for amelioration of human suffering. The need for comm- 
unity understanding and support as also the need for close coopera- 
tion between voluntary agencies and state organisations have been 
highlighted. The theme of the disabled and the handicapped is not 
there just to evoke pity but to activate social empathy and action. 
The various contributors underscore the many areas of cooperative 
endeavour and understanding as well as the necessity for optimisa- 
tion of resources through a scientific approach and appropriate 
managerial techniques. The Special Number aims to place the entire 
aamut of issues of the problems of the handicapped in a wide 
perspective and will be of interest and use to all sections in society, 
and not just to those directly concerned with public administration 
and its study. 

Following the articles by the learned contributors, we give surveys 
about the disabled, from a dozen countries, both developed and 
developing, and they shovy that though the .degree of the problem 



differs, in their essential nature and rehabilitation the issues arc 
very much similar; it is almost always the question of meeting the 
demand for rehabilitation with the limited resources in men and 
money. They also indicate, though briefly, the possibilities of regional 
cooperation among the third world countries with tight budgets 
and limited personnel. There is also the suggestion Iierc dial 
institutionalisation may not be the answer to all problems ol‘ rehabili- 
tation. 

The next section is about the rehabilitation attempts by the 
various state governments in India. The foremost inadequacy men- 
tioned in these reports is that the states concerned do not have with 
them any Arm data about the number, the range, the intensity and 
the exact problems of each type of the disabled within their jurisdic- 
tion. The result is that the steps they have taken towards rehabili- 
tation tend to be ritualistic with no touch of realism. For in- 
stance, the uniform 3 per cent reservation of jobs to the handicapped 
is meant to be really an indication of social concern and sympathy 
but, unfortunately, the process of implementation seems to be tardy 
and even disappointing. The states do not always have a dear idea of 
the spread ofthe handicaps between the rural and the urban areas ;\he 
result is that most of the service institutions and medical Jacilities 
are in urban centres though it stands to reason that those who really 
need these services are in the villages. Similarly, the cost of rehabili- 
tation has not entered the calculations of such services, for most of 
the users of the services as at present are the well-to-do, whereas 
those who are in dire need of these services are forced to go with 
out them. Again, it is in the villages that prejudice and ignorance 
prevail and the disabled therefore are made to suffer more than what 
may be their share if enlightened help and guidance are forthcoming 
If we admit that much of the disability now prevalent in the villages 
is preventable, it is obvious that the pre-natal and the post-natal car 
should be concentrated there and the organisation of these Servians 
must be tilted to the rural rather than the urban areas as a policy 
of deliberate corrective discrimination. 

We have the book reviews section also where a representative 
oollKUon of books on the handicapped has been reviewed. Some 
of the books are chronologically rather old but the subject nvm-.- 
dea t w.th m them is still fresh and wUl be useful to those in thei "ki 
dealing with the problems of the disabled. There are a few booN 
that deal with only field experience in rehabilitation and althou di 
they are set within the limits of that, experience, the principles an 
methods discussed are adaptable and the programmes arc praetk’1 
to eountnes and areas other than those they specificaliv refer o 
la the section ■document’, towards the end of the Special 


Number, we give the full text of part I of the report (1981) of the 
Director-General, ILO made available to us by their Geneva office 
recently. This gives at one place the essence of rehabilitation steps 
taken by various countries and looks forward to what may be possible 
in the future with these governments and non-official agencies work- 
ing together and with the help of specialised international bodies like 
ILO. 

We bring the Special Number to a close with a bibliography of 
selected books and articles on the handicapped and this lists over 
500 items, with several of the citations from within India. This will 
be of interest to social workers, research students and policy 
makers as well as administrators, by way of ready reference. 

Now it remains for us to thank all those who have helped to 
make this Special Number what it is. They run into a large number 
as can very well be imagined and among them the eminent contri- 
butors come first to our mind. It is interesting to note that, barring 
a few, the rest of the large number of contributors are new to the 
IJPA; this is the first time they probably write for it. This augurs well 
for both the contributors as well as for us. We are happy and 
grateful that they have chosen to write for us. We hope their 
experience with us has been satisfying to them also. 

About the officials and official sources, in India and abroad, 
who have come forward to extend their help to us, we have acknow- 
ledged our gratitude at the appropriate places. Even so, we reiterate 
our thanks to them all here also. We are wholly indebted to ILO, 
Geneva, for the document which we publish at the end of the Special 
Number and which may not otherwise be readily available to many 
of our regular readers. 

Nearer home, Shri Mohinder Singh and Shri R.N. Sharraa of the 
IIPA library have compiled the bibliography and they have been 
helped in their effort by Shri A.C. Tikekar, (I/C), University 
Librarian, Bombay University. We are grateful to them. 

This Special Number, like the earlier one on ‘Administration 
for Children’, is on a theme slightly away from the normal for a 
journal such as ours. We were somewhat diffident at the beginning 
whether we would enthuse a sufficient number of experienced people 
to write for the Special Number within our frame; we had, therefore, 
to cast our net wide. We are happy to record here that almost all those 
whom wc contacted have responded, in spite of their own prior 
commitments and the shortness of time to meet our target date. 
What is more, we had regrettably to send back unused several articles 
and other features as they came to us too late to be included here. 

This effort of ours is a further indication that the range of 
administration is wider than what is conventionally accepted; and 


public interest on a topic such as the one we handle here is surprising- 
ly wide. This encourages us to plan our future special numbers also 
on some such lines, where justified, and thus tone ourselves up to 
be more useful to the UFA reading public than in the past. In this 
particular issue we have brought together for creative interaction 
eminent experts from different disciplines and domains of knowledge. 
It reflects the interdisciplinary nature of the problem and our 
approach. We are not aware if the problems of the handicapped 
have been dealt with in such depth and in such detail, covering 
policies, approaches, programmes, organisational issues, strategies, 
action research and experience, by any other journal in the recent 
past. We believe, with all humility, that the UFA through this Special 
Number has made its contribution towards a new dimension of public 
policy and public administration. This is also our modest contribution 
towards a more fruitful and lasting observance of the International 
Year of the Disabled. The Special Number initiates a dialogue for 
continuing action in this field of immense social significance. 

We trust that this Special Number also will be welcomed by the 
readers with the same enthusiasm as shown by them for our earlier 
numbers, as in the satisfaction and appreciation of our knowledgeable 
readers lies our strength and our motivation for better effort and 
service. 


— Editor 


V/ORLD INCIDENCE OF DISABILITY 

yn millions) 



The accepted minimum estimate of the magnitude of the disability 
problem is that at least one in ten children is born with, or ac- 
quires, a physical, mental or sensory impairment. The data arc 
very incomplete; estimates rise to 15 or 20% depending on defini- 
tions used and conditions included-. Rehabilitation International’s 
figure is 500 million; over 2/3 of thc^e live in developing countries, 
mostly without any rehabilitative services. 

. • eg; back disorders, heart conditions, epilepsy, arthritis, etc. 



CONGENITAL 

DISEASES 

Definition: diseases existing at, and 
usually before, birth, regardless of 
cau.se. Somatic hereditary defects: 
physical imperfections genetically 
transmitted from parent to offspring, 
eg club foot, cleft-lip, spina bifida, 
blindness, deafness, muscular dys- 
trophy, genitourinary malformation, 
cyclic fibrosis. Non- 

genetic = non-hereditary disorder. i 


COMMUNigABLE 

DISEASES 

Definition: diseases which can be 
carried from one person to another, 
directly or indirectly. Where people 
live in a deprived social environment 
and in insanitary conditions, as in 
poor, densely-settled urban atjeas, 
the risk of contracting a commii-^-'- 
ablc disease rises considerably. 


d.Sm 



Courtesy: UNICEF NEWS, Issue 105/1980/3 



SPECIFIC PROBLEMS OF DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 


The incidence and the serious impact of impair- 
ment of disability and of handicap are greater in 
countries in the earlier stages of economic and social 
development than in the more advanced countries. 
T his situation is a consequence of factors that must 
be recognised and taken into account in planning to 
support programmes for disability prevention and 
rehabilitation in these areas. Some of the most impor- 
tant are: 

(a) A high proportion of overburdened and 
impoverished families; 

(b) Populations with a high proportion of illi- 
teracy and little awareness of routine measures 
for health, education and welfare; 

(c) Absence at all levels of people, from villagers 
to senior ofl5cials, of accurate information 
about disability, its causes, prevention and 
treatment; 

(d) InsufiScient programmes for the prevention of 
condkions that cause impairment, and in- 
adequate services to respond to impairment 
and disability; 

(e) Obstacles such as lack of money, geographic 
distance and social barriers which make it 
impossible for many children to take ad- 
vantage of services that may exist; 

(/) Use of limited available resources to operate 
services which are too highly specialised to 
reach most children who need them; 

ig) The absence or weakness of an infrastructure 
of related services for health, education, 
welfare and vocational preparation; 

{h) Low priority in development strategies for 
activities related to disability prevention and 
rehabilitation. 


-Jn lYDF Melcuse 



Administratioin for the Disabled : Policy and 
Organisational Issues 


M. Thaogavelu 


T he THIRTY- fourth session of the United Nations General 
Assembly, in adopting a resolution on the International Year of Dis- 
abled Persons — 1981 (lYDP),^’ invited member states to consider activities 
to promote the care of the disabled at national level in conformity with the 
culture, customs and traditions of each country. Traditionally, in developing 
countries such care has been the responsibility of the family and/or private 
organisations. With the emergence of the concept of welfare states, the 
trend in the planning and administration of services for the disabled is more 
and more towards a centralised approach to the problem. This change has 
been influenced by experiences gained in developed countries in the re- 
habilitation of the casualties suffered in World Wars I and 11. Though this 
approach may appear to be a satisfactory one for governments in managing 
the rehabilitation of those maimed in battle, the implementation of such a 
centralised strategy for all of the disabled in the country is beset with a 
number of constraints, ranging from lack of financial resources to neglect 
of responsibility on the part of the community, the family and the disabled 
themselves, which may result in a state of pathetic dependence on the society; 
Instead of the disabled being in a position to enjoy a status of dignified 
partnership in socio-economic development,- they are considered a liability, 
at the receiving end of social concessions of a charitable nature. Hence, 
an altitudinal change is called for, transforming this approach from one of 
sympathy to one of empathy, where the emphasis is on providing oppor- 
tunities for developing the abilities , of the disabled for their own social 
welfare and happiness. Viewed in this context, in formulating a policy for 
administration and implementation of a programme for the disabled, the 
aim should be to identify and enhance their latent abilities in order that 
they may maximise their social contribution through leading an improved 
quality of life and having a new sense of self-reliance. 

Another significant development in recent years has been the importance 

^International Year of the Disabled (1981), United Nations General Assembly, Thirty 
Fourth Session, Third Committee, draft: r^olvflon A/C. 4/34L. 57, 27 Nov, 1979. 
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of prevention as an integral component of any reliabiiitation programme. 
3f we analyse the causes of disability, apart from congenital factors (which 
also may be prevented through genetic and ante-natal counseiiing), com- 
municable and non-communicable diseasesobviously contribute to functional 
and social limitations. Poliomyelitis is now a disease of the past in many 
developed countries, where immunisation has long been given against the 
disease. The incidence of stroke is also registering a downward trend with 
intervention instituted early against hypertension. The decrease in domestic 
and traffic accidents through prevention and public education and the pro- 
vision of facilities for prompt lirst aid and emergency resuscitation measures 
have considerably reduced morbidity as well as mortality. Meticulous metii- 
cal management has promoted early rehabilitation of accident victims. A 
little attention to environmental conditions, life styles and behaviour will 
pay greater dividends through lessening physical and emotional disabilities. 

These are the considerations which prompted WHO" to formulate a com- 
prehensive programme for disability prevention and rehabilitation, em- 
phasising the importance of intervention aimed at reducing the occurrence 
of disability or at least diminishing its impact on the individual and the 
community. 

POLICY 

In. formulating a policy for the welfare of the disabled, both humani- 
tarian and economic considerations should receive attention. The 
humanitarian aspects should promote the dignity and self-reliance of the 
disabled, and the economic aspects should provide for development of 
skills and unhampered opportunities for them to lead a productive life 
in the community. 

While rehabilitation of the disabled may receive priorify consideration, 
the policy should also be aimed at intervention measures for prev ention as 
well as at those rehabilitation services which require a mnilidisciplinary and 
multisectoral approach through the coordinated medical, social, educational 
and vocational measures for training or retraining the individual to the 
highest possible level of his/her functional ability.^ Hence, the ftillowing 
might be the basis for formulating a national policy for community-oriented 
disability prevention and rehabilitation services: 

(0 Involvement of different ministries and departments to en.sure 
coordination. 

(«) Participation and cooperation of various departments. 

-World Health Organization, Twenty-Ninth World Health Assembly, Reports i>n 
Specific Technical Matters, Disability Prevention and Rehabilitation— A '’9.’TN3" DOC.'i 
28 April 1976 ' ' , • , 

®WHO Technical Report Series, No. 419, 1969. 
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{Hi) Creation of community awareness and education of the public 
on prevention of disabilities, and promotion of self-reliance in 
the management of the disabled through training and services at 
the community level. 

(iv) Encouragement to the disabled to express their needs and to be 
trained in a family or community setting. 

(v) Integration of the disabled into the mainstream of community 
life through making them economically independent and equal 
partners with others in social development. 

(v/) Development of institutional facilities for referral services at 
appropriate levels of health care for the management of difficult 
cases. 

(v/z) Training of the disabled, family members and community 
volunteers. 

{viii) Optimisation of the utilisation of resources through an in-built 
system of monitoring and evaluation, 

{ix) Promotion of accountability and credibility of organisations 
engaged in rehabilitation activities. 

These considerations should prompt an approach in policy formulation 
in which the disabled themselves would have a say in the decision-making 
process. Education and training should enable them, their family and their 
community to articulate their needs and thus assist the experts and pro- 
fessionals in assessing the over-all community and population needs for re- 
habilitation services. Involvement of the disabled and the community in 
the process of policy making should thus be ensured. Facts presented by 
the disabled, the community and the voluntary organisations engaged in 
rehabilitation services should permit the formulation of a viable policy. 
Task force established for the study and analysis of social and environmental 
conditions; of the attitude of the community towards the disabled; of com- 
munication and of physical and cultural accessibility; of educationj training, 
health and medical services, vocational training and placement in gainful 
occupations would substantially contribute to policy formulation. Special 
provisions should be made in the policy statement to deal with the social 
problems of the severely handicapped — problems such as residential accom- 
modation services, including nursing, civil rights, ageing, etc.^ 

The government in elaborating the policy for prevention of disability 
and rehabilitation (which, as mentioned, should promote self-reliance, 
economic independence and social integration of the disabled in the com- 
munity), should retain for itself the privilege of maintaining and operating 
a system of surveillance and assessment of the magnitude of the problem 

^Federal Register, Department of Health, Education and Welfare (USA), Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administvation, Vol 31, November 9, 1966. 
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ill the country, guiding multisectoral coordination, monitoring the imple- 
mentation of the national programme, guaranteeing resources for de- 
centralised implementation and promoting research into and development 
of appropriate technology in rehabilitation aids. 


PROGRAMME 

So far, programmes for the disabled have tended to he inslilutioD-huscd 
and delivered by highly specialised categories of rehabilitation personnel- - 
physical medicine experts, physiotherapists, orthotic and prostlictie tech- 
nicians, occupational therapists, speech therapists, vocational counsellors, 
psychologists, social workers, etc. An alternative to this approach has bccii 
elaborated by the WHO and is undergoing held trial. In it, community 
leaders are to be trained in making surveys of the disabled, in guiding 
those requiring health care through the various phases of medical 
rehabilitation, giving them vocational training and integrating them into 
the main stream of life in society. This approach is communhy-oriented, 
is related to the resources available, promotes self-reliance and enlists the 
participation of the disabled, the family and the group. The draft WHO 
manual for the Training of the Disabled in the Community’ emphasises 
that the programme for the disabled should make use of local manpower 
and technical resources. “The system for referrals and supervision will be 
set up with the aim of involving present institutions for the disabled and 
other community and regional level services, making them more involved 
and active in solving the problems facing the disabled in their communities”. ® 

A programme of such a comprehensive nature has the followine com- 
ponents: services, training and research. 

Services 

The primary target will be the disabled and their families. The objectives 
are to reduce disability at the community level ami provide fo-'ore-itcr 
eoverage of the population with rehabilitative services and social inteLiiott 
of the disabled The services will be made available as near as possible to 
the underserved in rural areas and to the underprivileged. Other objectives 
are promotional and developmental in nature. Public undenstandinv of thl 
sertous aSects of disability in retarding socio-economic deveiopntant will 
be fostered thiough education on prevention and demonstration of the 
feasibility of functional and social restoration through rehahilitaiion Tbc 

programme will be supported by studies and research; ' ‘ 

in the provision of these services, a motivated family or a group should 

the Disabled in the Community, A Manual of Rehabilili lion tvir n i - 

Countries, Part A, Guide for Policy makers and -x; 1 1 fr tV 

PPR/80. 1, version 2, September 1980 , « Planners- V^^orld Health Organi^atior* 
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be identified and assisted in the organisation of coniniunity-oriented dis- 
ability prevention and rehabilitation. Where this family and the community 
have been closely involved, a village or a panchayat should be selected for 
a preliminary survey of the disabled within their area. This survey could be 
undertaken with the assistance of the trained comniunity volunteers for 
identifying needs and the physical and psychological evaluation to be made 
by a rehabilitation team consisting of a physician or rehabilitation nurse and 
a psychologist or social worker specially trained for this purpose. Cases 
requiring medical management should be referred to an expert in physical 
medicine for appropriate treatment, including occupational therapy and 
vocational training. The remaining handicapped persons should be assessed 
with respect to their abilities and should then be given vocational counselling 
and training, following which they should be employed in community 
enterprises to earn a living and contribute to the socio-economic developing 
of the community. Leadership for such enterprises should be mobilised from 
within the community. Where this is weak, then expertise should be provided 
from rehabilitation institutions. During the preliminary phases, or the deve- 
lopment of activities based on planning, the community may need guidance 
from educational (private or governmental) institutions. Careful planning, 
project formulation for the establishment of facilities for production and 
assessment of economic viability and bankability should receive due consi- 
deration before assistance is sought from financial institutions or the govern- 
ment itself. In this context, community-based cooperative ventures are idealj 
and marketable commodities to meet local consumer needs should be the 
priority items for production by the disabled. Community-based private 
initiatives should, however, receive the support of the government. The 
responsibility for planning and organising these activities should be vested 
in a committee constituted by the community, with the active participation 
of the disabled beneficiaries. 

Training 

Training is an important component of the rehabilitation programme. 
The disabled themselves need training, often over a long period of time, 
and this can be given with the assistance of members in the family of the 
community specially trained for this purpose. The training of the trainer.s 
will need institutional facilities at the central and intermediate levels. This 
training should be comimmity-based and subject-oriented. 

Often the disabled need medical attention for other health problems. 

A disabled person may be suffering from malnutrition, from anaemia 
or from circulatory or respiratory disorders requiring medical attention. 
There may be a need for surgical intervention for improving physical per- 
formance. Such cases should be identified and referred to medical insti- 
tutions for management of these diseases before being taken up for voca- 
tional training and social rehabilitation. 
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The health workers at the peripheral level of health care need to have a 
general knowledge of prevention of disability and to acquire the skills needed 
to follow up and guide the disabled in their rehabilitation in both the family 
and coniinunity environment, and to provide medical care. The skill 
required need not be of professional standard; one of the peripheral workers 
selected for a supervisory and follow up role should be trained in basic 
disability prevention and rehabilitation. A training programme specially 
developed for this purpose and organised at the district level would be 
most useful. 

The facilities at district level should be comprehensive in nature. Hence 
experts are required: the services of a physical medicine expert, a physio- 
therapist, an occupational therapist, a vocational counsellor, a social worker 
and a psychologist should be available at the district hospital. The ideal 
would be to organise a comprehensive department of physical medicine 
and rehabilitation, which would be entrusted with the responsibility of 
organising and supervising rehabilitation services in at least one primary 
health centre for the entire population served by this health unit. 

Training facilities in physical medicine and in the rehabilitation of 
personnel for different categories should be available in the state medical 
colleges. To begin with, the department of physical medicine in the leading 
medical college in the state should be upgraded for the purpose of training 
all categories of personnel required for disability prevention and rehabi- 
litation services, including research and the dissemination of information. 
This department should evolve patterns of services,- undertake evaluation, 
regularly provide information to the state on disability patterns, based on 
surveillance and monitoring, and disseminate information to the profession 
and public on methods of prevention and rehabilitation. 

Research 

Priority in research should be assigned to epidemiological studies aimed 
at disability prevention and at minimising the impact of handicaps on the 
physical, emotional and social performance of individuals. The second 
priority should be operational research as the knowdcdge available needs to 
be disseminated and utilised. In the developing countries, work on an appro- 
priate technology should be promoted with special reference to the cultural 
and social needs of the disabled in the matter of orthotic and prosthetic 
appliances. Furthermore, encouragement should be given to local artisans 
for the fabrication of items using locally available materials. This approach 
promotes personalised service and consumer satisfaction. 

INFORMATION SYSTExM 

An information, .system; should be established through newsletters and 
journals for the benefit of the disabled,- .the rehabilitation personnel and the 
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scientists. The exchange of information promotes research and the develop- 
ment of rehabilitation services. In addition, periodic meetings and confer- 
ences should be organised, where the disabled^ the rehabilitation workers 
and the scientists could get together, exchange experiences and discuss 
activities. Such meetings would promote national and regional collaboration. 

The statement on the next page summarises the phased development 
of community- oriented disability prevention and rehabilitation services. 
Phases T 11 and III show the sequence of developing a community- 
oriented disability prevention and rehabilitation programme. Where an 
infrastructure already exists, where the community is motivated and where 
the health services are delivering some form of rehabilitation services this 
sequence could be reversed. 

Governmental resources are required for supplementing the community 
resources. Promptness in payment and curtailment of procedures for quali- 
fying for tax funds would enhance the effectiveness of programmes supported 
by tax funds. A system of incentives to the community organisations would 
pay visible dividends. Central and state financial participation should be 
made available for the organisation of diagnostic and related servicesj voca- 
tional counselling, training, education and the preparation of training 
material Medical care,- including hospitalisation charges, transport, in- 
cluding services for the guide, the supply of orthotic/prosthetic appliances 
and initial equipment for gainful employment should be provided to the 
disabled. The establishment of business premises and workshops and pur- 
chase of initial stocks should also qualify for assistance from tax funds. 

RESOURCES 

A study of the economics of preventive and rehabilitative services 
indicates that once a catalytic process is initiated with external or extra- 
budgetary resources, the community’s contribution and participation are 
often guaranteed; community resources in terms of labour, material and 
cost will be readily forthcoming. An effort to explain the cost-benefit aspects 
to the family and the community leaders would attract more and more 
contributions to, and their involvement in, the organisation of rehabilitative 
activities. Other untapped resources are industries, banks, insurance cojn- 
paiiies and social, cultural and religious organisations. For a continuous 
replenishment or inflow of resources, it is important to ensure accountability 
and credibility, which are expected by the donors. 

CONCLUSION 

Developing countries have many disabled persons who are dependent on 
the family and the community. A concerted effort through education and 
training could considerably lessen their economic dependence and contribute 
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POLICY AND ORGANISATION FOR THE REHABlLlTATiON OF lilE DISAEII D 


Activity 


Level! Location of Operation 


Remarks 


Phase I— Community Based 


Disabled, family, community, 
community leaders 


Identification and 
quantification of the problem 
of disabled 


Training of the disabled family Viliagc/block 
members and community 


Creating 

community 

a\^'a^•enc>ss 


Phase ll—Popiilation Based 
Comprehensive referral 
rehabilitation services 


Training & demonstration 
centre 


a Wit I Ci less 

Surveys— local, sample, StatL'/national About 10 per cent 
are disabled — 
physical, visual, 
communication, 
emotional/ 
psychological 
Primary health 
centre to be 
provided with 
training 
facilities 


District multisectoral committee 


Phase I U — State! Central ( Polu 
Legislation 

Coordination 


Evaluation 

Education and training 


Research in appropriate 

technology 

Resources 


Collaboration 

Exchange of infonnation 


T) 


District 
hospital to 
provide 
comprehensive 
training and 
rehabilitation 
services ■ 

Primary health centre serving a Decentralised 
population of 100,000-150,000 ad/ninistration 
District headquarters— compro- Under the 
hensivc rehabilitation centre, team auspices of 
approach in rehabilitation voluTfiui'y 

agencies 

Stale Rehabilitation Committee. 

Central Rehabilitation Council 
Rehabilitation Council 
—Centre 

Rehabilitation Committee 
— Slates 
Sub-committec 

Department of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation 

Department of Social Welfare 
—vocational training 
In-stitute of Rehabilitation 
Institute of Bio-eiigineering 
Community, Tax Funds-Slatc and Central 
International and non-governmeiital 
agencies 

State, Central International Technical 
Cooperation amongst Developing 
countries 

Technical Professional Newsletter 

. - Joiirtia! 


Medical 

College 
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towards their participation in the social development of the community. 
With a national policy for rehabilitation of the disabled it should be possible 
to develop: (a) a programme involving education and training of the dis- 
abled, leading to their active partnership in the socio-economic advance- 
ment of the community in the developing countries, and {h) an administra- 
tive arrangement involving the participation of the communities. 


□ 


Objectives of lYBP 

The year 1981 was proclaimed by a resolution of the UN 
General Assembly in 1976 as International Year of Disabled Persons, 
with the keynote theme: ‘full participation and equality’. The aim 
of the Year is to encourage the rehabilitation of the estimated 450 
million people on earth who suffer from some form of physical or 
mental impairment. The five principal objectives for the Year were 
set out in the General Assembly resolution: 

(a) Plelping disabled persons in their physical and psychological 
adjustment to society; 

(b) Promoting all national and international efforts to provide 
disabled persons with proper assistance, training, care and guidance; 
to make available opportunities for suitable work; and to ensure 
their full integration in society; 

(c) Encouraging study and research projects designed to facilitate 
the practical participation of disabled persons in daily life, for 
example, by improving their access to public buildings and trans- 
portation systems; 

(d) Educating and informing the public of the rights of disabled 
persons to participate in and contribute to various aspects of econo- 
mic, social and political life; 

(e) Promoting effective measures for the prevention of dis- 
ability and for the rehabilitation of disabled persons. 

Another principal objective of lYDP is to further the imple- 
mentation of the 1971 Declaration on the Rights of Mentally 
Retarded Persons and the 1975 Declaration on the Rights of Disabled 
Persons, both of which were adopted by the UN General Assembly. 
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¥. Rama! ingas warn i 

T he world Health Organisation estimates that approximately 10 
per cent of the world’s population suffers from physical, or sensorial, 
or mental impairment requiring special assistance. There are no reliable 
estimates of the nature and magnitude of disabilities in India, but it is gene- 
rally believed that there are no less than 50 million persons with disability. 
These include the physically handicapped, the blind and visually handi- 
capped, the deaf and the mute,- and the mentally retarded and mentally 
ill persons. It is believed that approximately a million disabled persons are 
added each year to the existing numbers. Perhaps in no other sector ol’ 
Indian life is the gap between what is needed and what is being provided 
greater; between what modern science can do and what it is actually doing. 
So little that is known is being applied. The situation is even more disturbing 
when one realises that within India itself in recent years spectacular progress 
has been made in the field of development of appropriate technological 
aids for the disabled and the disabilities both in their numbers and in ihcir 
diversity are likely to increase in the future with the expansion of industry, 
transportation and agricultural operations, increased survival of premature 
infants due to better neonatal care and increasing life expectancy due to 
progressive reduction in mortality rates. There are about 30 ins,tilutions in 
India rendering rehabilitation services for the disabled; most of tltem arc 
located in urban areas. The bulk of India’s disability problems lies in the 
rural hinterland. Even if we doubledj tripled, or quadrupled, the number of 
such centres, the problem by its very magnitude will rcnia.in largely un- 
resolved. We need to develop for the bulk of the afflicted persons an alter- 
native approach to institutional management, although in severe casc.s of 
disability institutional care will become necessary. We cannot hope to solve 
our rehabilitation problems by ‘zerox-copying’ technologies developed in 
the West. They are inappropriate and too expensive. We need an innovative 
effort to develop new indigenous technologies suitable to our conditions anti 
accessible to our people and affordable by them, To the extent it is possil-le 

*Based, on the remarks made by me at the Symposium “llchabiiitation of she 
Disabled” held under the auspices of the Indian Federation of United Nations 
AssociationinJune, 19S1. 
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we must endeavour to integrate rehabilitation services with community 
health services. 

WHY NOT PREVENT WHAT IS PREVENTABLE? 

Much of human disability is preventable and this constitutes the silver- 
lining to the dark clouds. A number of causative factors are involved in 
producing a variety of human disabilities. In our country poverty with 
associated malnutrition and poor environmental sanitation constitutes an 
important back-drop to the disability problem. With the eradication of 
small-pox through the preventive approach, the tragedy of blindness and 
disfigurement in early childhood has now disappeared from the face of our 
planet. Polio-myelitis, a major cause of physical disability in our country, 
can be prevented by the use of the vaccine at a cost of about 50 paise per 
person. Tuberculosis and leprosy, both leading to serious disabilities, can 
be prevented by appropriate chemotherapy and chemo-prophylaxis. Indeed 
for disabilities caused by infectious diseases, vaccination offers a feasible 
and effective preventive approach to disability. 

Of the estimated nine million blind persons in the country, in a majority 
it can either be cured or prevented or arrested from further progression. 

The vast problem of protein energy malnutrition in young growing child- 
ren affecting the growth and development of the brain in severe cases of 
such malnutrition must be mentioned. If there is impaired learning ability 
on the part of such children, the magnitude of the problem can only be 
visualised. This problem is, of course, entirely preventable. There are in- 
dications that even if the resources of the country do not permit total pre- 
vention, it is possible to improve the learning ability of malnourished children 
by improved environmental stimulation and environmental diversity. 

Insofar as accidents in industry, in traffic, transportation and agri- 
cultural operations are concerned,- there is so much that can be done by 
mounting safety campaigns to prevent such accidents. 

I can go on like this but suffice it to say that there is so much that can 
be done by way of prevention of human disabilities. 

HUMAN DISABILITY SERVICES 

Once a disability has occurredj it must be detected early, its nature and 
extent must be assessed, early rehabilitation measures instituted, and the 
affected person is enabled to be integrated into society. The social integ- 
ration of disabled persons and their participation in community acitivities 
are the main goals of the rehabilitation services. More than the disability 
itself it is the interaction of the disabled person with his environment that is 
of crucial importance. Removal of a feeling of inadequacy and inferiority, 
restoration of confidence and a spirit of independence are the most 
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important aims of rehabilitation. I think at the present timeitistheirimily in 
our country that bears the brunt of the disability problem. Government 
and voluntary institutions play a relatively minor role at the present time. 
Educational and vocational training, occupational therapy and physio- 
therapy, provision of prosthetic and orthotic aids, of ' isual and auditory 
aids, of speech therapy, are some of the rehabilitation technologies that can 
be offered. 

Experience has taught us that blind uncritical importation of designs 
developed in western countries into the eastern countryside may prove to 
be totally inappropriate. Our life styleSj our functional needs, our climatic 
conditions, our barefoot walking,- our squatting on the ground, all these 
require an innovative approach to the design of aids for the disabled in our 
country. Our scientists have designed simple, sturdy, durable and inexpensive 
appliances for our people. Experience within our country has sliown how 
our traditional craftsmen can produce aids with their traditional technology 
which is appropriate in every sense of the term. The illiterate artisan limb 
maker can,- in partnership with an enlightened surgeon, produce aids for 
the disabled made from indigenous materials at low cost. In Jaipur, Profes- 
sor Sethi can fit a limb in 45 minutes. 

Technology is only a partial answer to the problem. It is the awakening 
of the society that is of crucial significance. The rural poor are the least 
served of all the disabled persons, they are unaware of even the meagre 
facilities available in the country. The facilities, such as they are, are located 
in the urban areas. There is a climate of deprivation coupled with social 
ostracism that ultimately leads so many of the disabled to a life of beggary 
and servitude. 

The tragedy of it all is that so much can be done through organised 
social action. One can only hope that rehabilitation of the disabled will not 
be just a sporadic effort to fill the days of the Intcrnutional Year of the 
Disabled, but will be a source of continuing concern. 

■ □ 


The United Nations at Work 

“Separate and taken in isolation, the fingers of the hand arc 
weak, but united, they constitute a force.” This African proverb 
is a good illustration of the determination of the United Nalions 
system to strengthen its cohesion in order to vanquish the ills we 
know as ‘disabilities and handicaps’. 


“-“News from lYDP Secretariat 


Disabiiity in America; Paradoxes and Public Policy 


Arie Halachml 


O N JUNE 22, 1981 the U.S. Supreme Court refused to trim a new 
right that could give handicapped children more free public education 
than other youngsters, The justices let stand a ruling that struck down 
Pennsylvania’s 180 day annual limit on special programmes for physically 
and mentally handicapped children. Ten days later, the American television, 
radio and printed media were telling the story of eleven disabled persons 
that were climbing the 14,410 foot high Mount Rainier. The attempt of 
state officials to limit the commitment of the state — in economic terms— on 
the one hand and the public interest in the progress of the seven blind climb- 
ers, the two deaf, the climber with the epilepsy, and the one who was climbing 
with an artificial leg characterises the ambivalence of public attitudes towards 
the handicapped. This ambivalence may be the cause for some of the para- 
doxes in American public policy relative to various disabilities. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine the selected factors that seem 
to bear directly on public policy making relative to the disabled in America. 
Specifically the paper looks at four paradoxes in this area^ namely, the 
paradox of symbolic politics — assigning high ceremonial value of such 
policies without corresponding effort to provide adequate resources for 
their implementation; the paradox that a change in public attitudes results 
in a reduction of public help at the time when there is increased demand 
for such help; the paradox of providing help not on the basis of need but 
rather as a function of the interest, the resources and the ability to get or- 
ganised of other than the disabled themselves. Finally the paper looks at the 
paradox that results when short term considerations prevail and interfere 
with the attempt to introduce a change that is necessary to deal with the 
problems of the disabled in the long, if not in the short run. 

The paper concludes that public policy relative to disabled individuals 
may have more than a marginal and temporary effect.- only if it w'ould result 
from a chaiige in basic values and norms. Such a change is a precondition 
for progress in this area since the public policy on disability is first of ail a 
socio-economic policy and as such it must correspond to other social or 
economic policies. 

It is asscrletl that even though this conclusion is based on limited obser- 
vations and a particular situation in one country or one state, it may be 
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relevant and applicable to public policy making in other places. For even 
when and where public policy making has different characteristics, inconsis- 
tencies or paradoxes that interfere with the ability to deal with disabled 
people are possible. 

DISABILITY IN PERSPECTIVE : THREE VIEWS 

Several writers relate the growing interest in the disabled person during 
the late 60s and in the 70s, in the United States, to the general interest in 
civil rights.* 

Gerben DeJong says: 

The civil rights movement of the I960 has had an impact far beyond the 
racial minorities it sought to benefit. The movement made other dis- 
advantaged groups aware of rights and of how their rights were being 
denied.. . .The concern for both civil rights and benefits rights has spilled 
over to other vulnerable groups. In the area of mental health, patients 
have, in some instances, acquired the right to refuse treatment and to 
expect quality care. In the area of child welfare, children have acquired 
new procedural rights that are slowly replacing the best-interest-of-the- 
child rule as the legal standard for adjudicating abuse and delinquency 
cases. Moreover, children are receiving rights to treatment and education 
under special education statues.^ 

From a historical perspective, public policy in the United States reflects 
three distinct social attitudes. First are the older views which consider handi- 
capped persons as being incompetent to take care of their own needs or 
incapable of full participation in life’s activities.® Decisions as to what should 
be done have become increasingly determined in terms of ‘what is in the best 
interests of the larger society’. For example, when the mentally retarded were 
perceived as a threat to the larger society and the problem was dealt w hh by 
excluding them from society— they were sent away from metropolitan cen- 
tres to isolated institutions. In the cases of histitutionabsation and special 
class placement^ there was certainly the belief that this was in the best interest 
of the mentally retarded individuals; however, there was also some con- 
sideration given to protecting society in these actions.^ 

hSeymour B. Sarason and John Doris, Educational Handicap, Public Policv ami Social 
Efistoiy, N.Y., Free Press 1979, p. 351. 

^Gerben Delong, “Independent Living: From Social Movement to Analytic Paradiu,'rr’, 
Arch. Phys. Med. Rehahil vol. 60 (Oct. 1979), p. 438. 

^Selected State and Federal Lam Affecting Employment and Certain Richu of People 
whh DmbiUtiss, The President’s Committee on Employment of the HandicapDed 
Washington, D.C. 1980, p. 1. ' 

“^Donald L., MacMillan, Mental Retardation in School and Society, Boston I itiie flro'wi 
1977, -p. 9, , . , . , 
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Second is the view that handicapped people are capable of limited parti- 
cipation in some of life’s activities. The corollary of this perspective is a 
limited definition of public and private responsibility to handicapped people.® 
This view underlines what Thomas Anderson and others® label as the medical 
model (as different from the present helping process model in rehabilitation). 
According to the medical model, the individual is expected to play the sick 
role as he is seeking help. Depending on the nature and severity of the illness 
the sick person is exempted from ‘normal’ social activities and responsibili- 
ties. AlsOi he is exempted from any responsibility for the illness. HencCj the 
individual is not accountable for his condition and is not expected to become 
better by sheer will. In return, the individual is expected to define the state 
of being sick as aberrant and undesirable, and to do everything possible to 
facilitate recovery. Also, the sick person is obligated to seek technically com- 
petent help and to cooperate with the physician in getting well 

While Anderson points out how the medical model may influence the 
attitudes of the rehabilitation professional towards the disabled individual,’ 
Gerben DeJong examines the influence of this model on the handicapped 
person. He notes that the disabled person, as a result of the sick role, begins 
to accept not only his/her condition but also his/her own very personhood as 
‘aberrant’ and undesirable. Moreover, the handicapped begins to accept the 
dependency prescribed under the sick role as normative for the duration of 
the disability. Thus, the sick role removes from the disabled person the obli- 
gation to take charge of his/her own affairs.® In other words, the underlying 
attitude that the handicapped is capable only of limited participation becomes 
a self fulfilling prophecy. This, in turn, justifies limited efforts of rehabilita- 
tion and without involving the individual in any decision making about them. 
In practice this approach justifies the concept of the sheltered workshop 
even though some of the individuals who are trained for these workshops 
can be trained for more elaborate and sophisticated jobs.® 

The third view of handicapped people is that they are capable of full 
participation in some or all of life’s activities, and that a democratic society 
has a responsibility to establish and maintain an enviornnient supportive 
of such participationt.^® In a way this view implies that handicap is a matter 
of degree. This view emphasises the similarities between the disabled person 
and other people that is overlooked when the primary identification of the 

^Selected States and Federal l.aws, op. cit., p.I. 

®DeJong, op. c/V., p. 440. 

^Thoma.? P. Anderson, “An Alternative Frame of Reference For Rebabiliiation: The 
Helping Process Versus the Medical Model” in Robert P. MarinelH and Arthur E. Deil 
Orto (sds.), Dm Psychological and Social Impact of Physical Disability, N.Y., Springer 
Publishing Co., 1977, p. 17. 

®DcJong, op. cit., p. 441. 

^Leslie D. Park, “Barriers to Normality for Handicapped Adults in the United States” 
in Marinelli and Dell Orto (eds.), op cit., p. 29. 

^®Selected State and Federal Laws, op. cit., p. 1. 
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individual becomes his disability.^^ It underlies the independent living^®, and 
the normalisation/mainstreaming movements^® and is well expressed in two 
pieces of legislation. One is section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 that 
states : 

No Otherwise qualified haiididapped individual in the United Slates 
shall solely by reason of his handicap, be excluded from the participation 
in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination under any 
program or activity receiving federal financial assistance or under a!iy 
program or activity conducted by any executive agency or by the United 
States postal service. 

The other is Public Law 94-142 that was passed in November 1975. PL 
94-142 was enacted to assure that all handicapped children have available 
a free appropriate public education which emphasises special education and 
related services to meet their unique needs to assure that the rights of the 
handicapped children and their parents or gurdians are protected; to assist 
states and localities to provide for the education of all handicapped children, 
and to assess and assure the effectiveness of efforts to educate the handi- 
capped children. 

THE PARADOX OF ASSIGNING HIGH (SYMBOLIC) VALUE BUT A LOW LEVEL 
OF FUNDING 

It is possible to identify an historical development from the very limited 
view of the individual as incapable of participation in life’s activities to the 
wide perspective of the handicaped person as a full member of society. How- 
ever, in this process,- the emergence of the more progressive view did not 
eliminate or erase the other view. As a matter of fact, each view came on 
top of the brbvioiis ones without eliminating their influence. A case in point 
is the 1972 attempt to amend the Vocational Rehabilitation Act to provide 
independent living services to those individuals ‘’Tor whom a vocational goal 
is not possible or feasible”. The Bill was twice vetoed by the President on the 
ground that it “would divert the (vocational rehabilitation) program from 
its basic vocational objectives toward more ill-defined medical and wel- 
fare goals”. DeJong observes that, eventually, the President did sign wha.t 
became known as the 1973 Rehabilitation Act, albeit with the inderscndcnl 
living provisions dcleted.^^ 

In a similar fashion the limited responsibility of public and pri\ atc orga- 
nisations to accommodate the handicapped is expressed in ma.ny local and 

iiShirley Cohen, Special People, Englewood Cliffs, N.L, Prentice-Ha!l t977. p. 9. 
i2De,To)ig, op. cit, pp. ‘4351. 

^^Park, op. cit.. p. 25. 

■ ^'^DeJong, op. cit., p. 45L ' , ' ■ 
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state statues dealing with architectural accessibility and barrier removal. In 
this case, even when the law establishes such requirements, there are enough 
provisions and grounds for a waiver of the requirement or an unclear speci- 
fication of the enforcing agency and few legal remedies to assure compliance 
with the law.^® 

The gap between the spirit of the law and the effectiveness of the mecha- 
nism by which it is implemented is one paradox of public policy-making 
relative to the handicapped in America. In the case of section 504 that pro- 
vides no provision for waiver of the requirement for accessibility there werea 
series of litigations regarding how this law may be enforced.^® In a similar 
fashion Erwin Hargrove notes that in the case of PL 94-142 “federal and 
state regulations tell school districts wbat to do but not bow to do it, and cer- 
tainly not how to do it effectively.”^’ According to one position paper, this 
gap between the spirit of the law and its possible impact on the welfare of 
the disabled is likely to grow further as a result of the proposed legislation to 
leave the implementation of programmes to the states. In the words of this 
whitepaper: 

The overall thrust of these changes is to abolish over ninety separately 
authorized Federal programs and to remove Federal agencies from pro- 
gram control. Activities carried out under those standards, regulations, 
budget allocations, technical assistance, and audit authority, with few 
exceptions, would be located at the state level. This shift of responsibilities 
will leave an enormous and immediate vacuum in policy, budget alloca- 
tion and choice of grantees.^® 

This possible paradox is one of giving high symbolic value to official 
declarations about noble intentions to enhance the status of the handicapped 
with a simiiltanious reduction in the amount of actual efforts to deal with 
specific issues or problems, relative to the welfare of the handicapped. This 
possible paradox is illustrated, if not amplified, by the President’s procla- 
mation of 1981 as the International Year of Disabled Persons in the U.S. 
while proposing at the same time a policy that reduces the amount of 
resources available for different programmes for the handicapped.^® 

i®For comparisons of the laws of different states see Selected State and Federal Laws, 
op. cit.. pp. 14f. 

p. 13. 

^"Erwin C. Hargrove, “The Spirit of the Law”, American Education, 17 (1) Jaiinaiy/ 
Feb. 1981, p. 10. 

M. Sugarman, Human Services in the 1980's: A White Paper for Citizens and 
Government Officials (Draft), U.S. Council for the International Year of Disabled Persons, 
jMay 15, 1981, p. 1. 

^®The possible impact of the proposed changes in federal policy is presented in Sugar- 
man’s White Paper, op cit. 
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What arc the reasons for this possible paradox and is it the only one 
influencing public policy in America? In the following pages I will try to 
show that this seeming paradox is the result of an historic process and the 
institutional characteristics of the policy making process. 

THE PARADOX OF CHANGING PUBLIC ATTITUDES UNDER 
ECONOMIC STRESS 

The discrepancy between the President’s declaration on February 0, 1 98 ! 
that “All of us stand to gain when those who are disabled share in America's 
opportunities”^!? and his efforts to consolidate or abolish over ninety fcdcralJy 
funded programmes may be explained by reference to the context of the 
policy making process. On its face, the President’s policy is not a reaction or 
retraction of federal policies in this area. Rather, Reagan’s policy is aimed 
at the division of labour as far as the responsibilities of each level of govern- 
ment are concerned, he., federal intervention vj. states’ rights. The predicted 
adverse effect on the welfare of the disabled in each state is going to be, 
therefore, a function of each state’s level of dependency on federal resources 
in each category of activities or services for the handicapped. That is, the 
final impact on the welfare of the disabled is going to be influenced by the 
extent that his own state’s developed local services as a result of local initia- 
tive or because of the availability of federal funds or requirements for 
such services. 

The involvement of the federal government in the provision of services 
and protecting the right of the disabled has several roots. With the risk of 
over-simplifying some and leaving out others, these can generally be grouped 
into the following categories; 

1. Pressures from parents, groups for public support and maintenance of 
different programmes for disabled children.^^ 

2. Emergence of national associations of citizens with diftereiU disabili- 
ties, like the Kidney Foundation or the American Coalition of Citizens 
with Disabilities, to lobby policy makers in Washington. 

3. Specialisation within the helping professions, e. g., education or medi- 
cine that resulted in pressure for special programmes, research grants, 
representation on policy making bodies and licensing. 

4. Concentration of large numbers of poor in certain states or- lu biur 
areas. 

5. Inability of states or local authorities to meet the needs of the poor and 
disabled residents. 

aORoiiald Reagan, “International Year of Disabled Persons; A Proclaimation’’, Federal 
Interagency Committee for the , International Year of Disabled Persons, Washington. 
D.C., Geb. 1981, p. 111. 

-^■MacMinan, op. cU., p. 24. 
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6. Failures of state and local authorities to supervise the quality of ser- 
vices rendered to disabled people, e.g., in the case of private (and even 
state) institutions for the mentally insane.^^ 

7. Influences of the civil right movement on the role of the federal govern- 
ment in prevention of discrimination or violation of civil rights, e.g., 
in the case of housing, work or education. 

8. Availability of census data about the magnitude of the problems which 
crossed state lines like the revelation by the department of education 
that an estimated 8 million children in the U.S. have mental, physical, 
emotionalj or learning handicaps, and that only about half of them 
received education programmes appropriate for their needs, if 
at all.^® 

9. The greater fiscal capacity of the federal government in mobilising 
the necessary resources for developing services^ training of profes- 
sionals,- funding of research and demonstration projects, and in pro- 
viding legal and economic aid to disabled children and adults. 

10. Growth and development of the federal bureaucracy dealing with the 
implementation of public laws in this area, e.g., the department of 
education in the case of P.L. 94-142. 

11. Growing tendency of the media and the performing arts to carry 
stories of human interest about the misery of some disabled persons 
and success stories of others. 

As a consequence of the growing interest and involvementof policy makers 
at the national level in the public policy relative to the disabled, federal agen- 
cies, on their own initiative, or at the direction of Congress, placed many 
more controls on the provision of state and local services. At the same time 
federal funds became a much larger share of the total human services expen- 
diture.^^ Many times these federal funds were used to by-pass state and local 
authorities to sponsor programmes by private or non-profit organisations. 

The availability of federal funds (or matching funds) and the involvement 
of the federal agencies in the different programmes at the state and local level 
influenced state and local policies in two ways. First is the influence on the 
state or local government list of priorities which was changed artificially to 
include programmes that would result in a larger share of federal support for 
services and particularly in those cases when this meant creation of more 
jobs foiiocal residents in general. Second is theinfluence on the organisational 
structure of state and local agencies that were reorganised to reflect the 
organisation of federal agencies with whom each authority had to deal. As 

22The grim findings about the prevailing conditions in such institutions inspired several 
books and movies. 

-^Unnmwered Questions on Educating Handicapped Children in Local Public Schools. 
A Report to Congress by the Comptroller General of the United States, p. 1. 

8'^Sugarman, op. cit,, p. 2. 
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in the previous case* such reorganisations resulted from the existence of 
policies that were exogenous to the state or the local authority as political 
and socio-economic systems. Thus, the need to adopt to the external environ- 
ment resulted in a compromise or rejection of an administrative structure 
that would have been more responsive to the system’s inner needs for stabi- 
lity and support. 

The reaction of the public to these two influences was expressed in tlie 
growing opposition to the deep involvement of the federal government in 
various activities on the state and local level, the growing taxation and the 
claims that federal spending is constantly feeding the inflation. Thus, while 
the American voters did not express a direct and clear position on, where 
they stand in regard to the public policy about the disabled, as far as values 
and symbols are concerned, they did express their resentment of the way tins 
policy was being implemented. The seeming paradox in President Reagan’s 
position while proclaiming the International Year of the Disabled in the 
US and his budget proposal is therefore not a real paradox. In both cases 
the President seems to follow the popular wish, even though this popular 
wish may have been internally inconsistent. 

For our purpose here, it seems that the lesson of this recent development 
in the public policy, relative to the disabled, is that disability cannot be dealt 
with independently of economic considerations. This, in turn, suggests still 
another paradox that seems to hold true for other aspects of the welfare 
state. It looks as if the public as an entity is not willing to make economic or 
political sacrifices even when these are necessary to produce subsequent 
economic and political gains. Specifically, the paradox is that under relatively 
‘good’ economic conditions the public is willing to help out and accept the dis- 
abled because of humanitarian values and recognition of their civil rights. Yet, 
as times get hard for everybody — including the disabled— this willingness 
goes down even though this change of attitude deprives this public of some of 
its own human resources. This paradox is even greater, considering the fact 
that the public is more willing to make the economic sacrilicc to accommo- 
date a disabled child than the disabled adult who may be able to cemtri- 
bute to society — if not to the economy or the polity — more readily, 
I must emphasise here that the point I am trying to make is not that the disa- 
bled children enjoy too many services but rather that not enough is being 
done in order to enhance the welfare of the disabled adults. 

There may be different reasons for the drop in the availability and qualiiv 
of programmes for the disabled adults. Yet, in this paper, 1 wmit to 
concentrate only on one of them, namely, the characteristics of the so 
called ‘public support’ for such programmes. As will be suggested in tlic 
following discussion, these characteristics may influence not only the public 
efforts to deal with various age groups of the disabled individuals but the 
possible difference between the efforts for dealing with each disabilitv 
regardless of age. 
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THE PAR.\DOX OF HELPING THE ‘INTERESTING’ DISABILITIES ' 

Public law 94-142 requires that a free appropriate public education be 
available for all handicapped children, age 3 to 18, by September 1978, 
and age 3 to 21 by September 1980. Yet, what is the ultimate impact of this 
law on the welfare of handicapped individuals? The US department of 
education reports that 80 per cent of the handicapped individuals are,- within 
one year of leaving school, at best unemployed, or dependent on welfare, 
under total care or both.^® By the same token Shirley Cohen reports the case 
of an autistic child who was lucky enough to start getting this education even 
before he was 3 years old. Cohen concludes that “had (the parents) waited a 
year and a half or two years for their sons’ education to begin” as prescribed 
in P.L. 94-142, “they might have lost him to his impenetrable world,”*® These 
two examples suggest that by setting age limits for eligibility the law, at best, 
reduces the eftective impact of the programmes to enhance the status of the 
disabled. At worse, this law that is heralded by many as the best law (in the 
books) as far as the welfare of the disabled is concerned, may be responsible 
for vast waste of resources and for substituting real efforts for symbolic 
politics, To be sure, in the latter example of the individual who needs to get 
a service before he is 3 years old — if future programmes are to be effective 
in helping him to be a full member of society — ^the age barrier may be the 
cause for the futility of future efforts. Yet, even though, the child is past the 
point when an effective change can be influenced as he reaches the age of 
3,- the law mandates and legitimatises the use of scarce resources until he is 
18 or 21 years of age. In the earlier example, leaving the individual on his 
own, regardless of whether he is able to be independent,- because he has 
reached the age of 18 or 21 years, suggests that the previous investment in 
his education since he was 3 years old (as specified by P.L. 94-142 ) is being 
lost. 

The use of chronological age, which is an artificial criterion, to determine 
eligibility for a service rather than by a criterion which is relevant to the 
conditions under consideration raises several questions. One of them has 
to do with the rationality of the policy^ when the law, by which it is expressed, 
has built-in barriers for achieving its ultimate goal. Why is it that instead 
of reference to need, eligibility for service is determined by age in the case 
of developmental disability or the prospect of returning to work in the case 
of disability that results from renal disease? The answer seems to be in the 
nature of the policy making process as a political process. Namely, that 
like policy making relative to any other aspect of life, the interest group 
(or coalition) that is better organised ends up with a bigger share of the 

25Maurice Mcliierney and OYV C. Kami, “Federal Legislation and the Integration of 
Special Education and Vocational Rehabilitation”, Mental Retardation, 19{1) Feb. 1981, 

p‘ 21. 

2®Cohen, op. cit., p. 115. 
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available rcyources. I-leiicc, while public policy on the Inuidicapped is nieant 
to deal with the needs of the individual disabled, it caters fii si to the needs, 
wishes or priorities of those that see it through the policy nniking process. 

A quick comparison of two of the policies relative to renal disease patients 
and to individuals with mobility problems in the state of Tennessee may help 
to illustrate this point. 

Several state agencies are involved in the implementation of federal and 
state regulations concerning individuals with mobility impairments. How- 
ever there is no specific programme for direct and continuous assistance to 
the mobility handicapped. 

A recent study on government policies affecting mobility impaired adults 
in the state of Tennessee concluded that ‘‘in fact, the bulk of state policy 
exists as a result of federal mandates brought about through pressure from 
national lobbying groups or possibly advocacy groups organised in other 
states.’’^ is not surprising, therefore, that each department in the state of 
Tennessee was left to form its own policies and interpretations of section 
504 of the 1973 Rehabilitation Act.*^® The status of public policy, relative to 
the mobility impaired,is well illustrated by the fact that the governor’s liaison 
office for the employment of the handicapped did not have possession of the 
policy statements of the various state agencies.^^ 

Unlike the case of the mobility impaired, a state law established a special 
programme to deal with renal disease patients within the Tennessee depart- 
ment of public health.®® The department, according to this law, is directed : 

(fl) to assist people suffering from chronic renal disease who require 
life-saving care and treatment, but who are unable to pay for such 
services on a continuing basis; 

{b) to pay for treatment of renal d’sease patients and to help equip spe- 
cialised dialysis centres for their care; 

(c) to assist in development and expansion of programme for the care 
of people suffering from chronic renal disease; 

{d) to insure that approved patients receive quality medical care and 
that the patients’ physical well-being is given top priority.®’ 

In comparison, individuals with mobility impairments cannot get more 

^’Lora Lavin, James U. Lowe and Karen Tyler, “Government Policies Affecting Mobi- 
lity Impaired Adults of Tennessee and their Impact”, unpublished seminar paper, Kiuster 
Program in Public Administration, Tennessee State University, July 1981, p 25 

^Hbid., p. 22. 

®®Data for this illustration is based on Richard Bisc, Sherryle Midgett, Jean Moss, 
Harold Reeves and Doye Rowland, “State Policies Affecting Persons Handicapped by 
Renal Disease in Tennessee”. 

Tennessee Code Annotated, Chapter 47. 
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than a short term assistance under a rehabilitation programme following the 
development of the disability (e.g., after an accident or illness). It was observ- 
ed that in most cases the functional/service relationship between the indi- 
vidual with the latter disability and state agencies cease to exist after the 
initial rehabilitation stage that ends when the individual is fitted with an 
artificial limb and is helped to get a new job. Specifically, any other problems, 
e. g., inability to pay rent, or transportation expenses, are being dealt with 
by welfare agencies if the individual qualifies to be a welfare recipient or 
if he qualifies for medicare and medicade in the case of medical expenses. 
This state of affairs is illustrated in the case of the state’s efforts to elevate pro- 
blems that result from architectural barriers. Even when the state amended 
its Public Building Accessibility Act.®^ to comply with Federal regulations 
under section 504 of the 1973 Rehabilitation Acf it delegated the responsi- 
bility for monitoring compliance to the ‘responsible authorities’. However, 
these ‘authorities’ were given wide discretion to grant exceptions from the 
requirements of the Act.®®t 

To understand the difference in the amount of effort and resources that 
are committed by the state of Tennessee in order to deal with the disabled 
individuals in these two categories one must look at the sources of support 
for the programmes in each category. 

In the case of the mobility impaired it was observed that “only one 
public advocacy group was identified in Tennessee which specifically add- 
resses the problems in independent living for the mobility impaired, a 
Memphis chapter of the Paralyzed Veterans of America.”®^ Plence the 
study concludes that in the case of the mobility impaired “we find that 
there is no well organised coalition of outside groups at the state level speak- 
ing for the needs of the disabled.”®® As a contextual variable the lack of 
such support, by other than the disabled themselves, may explain the diffe- 
rence in the state policies relative to the mobility impaired and the renal 
disease patients* 

In the case of the renal disease, Tennessee has three well organised 
chapters of the National Kidney Foundation. These chapters mobilise 
local support that influences state legislators. The pattern of operation on 
the state level is no different from the mode of operation used by the National 
Kidney Foundation at the federal level in 1972 to mobilise support for a 
federal programme to assist individuals in defraying the cost of treatment. 

The foundation itself is enjoying a lot of support from groups and 
individuals other than kidney patients or their immediate family because 

^^Laws of Tennessee Relating to the Handicapped (1980 Edition), issued by the Tennessee 
State Planning Office, pp. 221-229. 

^Hbkl, Section 53-2548, p. 228. 

^'^Lavin, Lowe, and Tyler, op. cit., p. 12. 
p. 25. 
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among others, its objectives include: 

—mobilisation of support for kidney research and training txir such 
research; 

—fostering the continuing education of health care professionals; and 
—monitoring of health policy development. 

Specificallyj the foundation enjoys the support of physicians, acaueniic 
institutions with medical and/or bio-engineering research programmes, 
training facilities, manufacture of dialysis machines and paraphernalia, 
and employees of dialysis centres. In Tennessee this support can he easily 
mobilised to exercise the needed pressure on state and local policy maioers 
through such bodies like: 

The Council on Clinical Dialysis and Transplantation, 

The Council of Nephrology Nurses and Technicians, 

The Council of Nephrology Social Workers, 

The Council on Renal Nutrition, and 
The Council on Urology. 

In addition to direct influence on state legislators for appropriation of 
resources to support the kidney programme, e.g., the transportation of 
patients to dialysis centres through the use of state funds, the Kidney 
Foundation and related interests are represented in the Renal Disease 
Advisory Committee.®® The committee is established by law to make re- 
commendations to the Commissioners of Public Health on various policy 
matters. The composition of the committee appears in Table 1 . 

Table 1 RENAL DISEASE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Descriptive Category 


Nimtber of Members 


Hospitals with established dialysis center two physicians 

tw'O hospital administrators 

Medical schools with established dialysis one physician 
centers 


Volunteer agencies interested in kidney 
diseases 

Local public health agency 


one member of the national 
foundation 


kidney 


one director of a public health dep-.irtmctit 
Physicians licensed to practice medicine in two physicians 
all branches 


The genei'al public 


two members of the general public 


®®The Rena! Disease Advisory Committee is appointed by the Commissioner of Public 
Health under Section 53-4702 (Tennessee Code Annotated). 
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From the Table it is possible to see that a variety of organisations and 
agencies with vested interest in strong kidney programmes are in a position 
to influence, if not to actually determine the nature and scope of the kidney 
programme in the state. This direct participation in the policy making 
process is in addition to other activities of the Kidney Foundation to in- 
fluence other participants in the public policy making process which it 
monitors continuously. 

What is the reason for such a difference among the state policies in regard 
to various disabilities? The answer seems to be in line with the old obser- 
vation that education, monetary resources and social status have much 
to do with the ability and effectiveness of participation in the political pro- 
cess. The ability to get organised determines eventually the political effec- 
tiveness of each group of disabled people. However, this ability is greatly 
influenced by the involvement of physicians and other professionals in on 
going research and care in each category of disability. The extent to which 
interest groups other than the patients themselves can influence state (and 
evern federal) policy making is illustrated in the following case: 

In 1980, the three affiliates of the Tennessee foundation asked the depart- 
ment of public health to request supplemental funding to cover both trans- 
portation costs of patients and administrative costs. Until that time, appro- 
priated dollars had only been used for ‘hands-on’ treatment. There was no 
money available to pay for administrative expenses. The department did not 
consider this to be a high priority budget item and did not support the 
request. 

The Kidney Foundation contacted Representative Joe Keiitj a state 
legislator from Memphis^ to solicit support for their request. Representative 
Kent met with Lewis Donelson,- then commissioner of the department of 
finance and administrationj concerning the supplemental funds request. 
An amendment was subsequently added to the appropriations Bill incor- 
porating the requested subsidy. This additional funding created an in- 
consistency in that, during the same year, actual services were cut back, 
yet the programme was receiving additional money for patient transporta- 
tion and administrative costs. 

In the case of individuals with mobility problems, discontinuity in the 
fuiictional/service in the connection between the individual and the physician 
(or any other professional) after the initial rehabilitation period is both a 
cause for and a result of the state policy. This discontinuity in turn ‘deprives’ 
the handicapped in this category of disability of the organisational benefits 
that result from an on going (and therefore deeper) involvement of physicians 
and other prolbssionals in the public policy making process as they lobby 
for additional services and resources for their own training and research. 
Thus, even though there are more people with mobility impairments than 
kidney problems in the state of TennesseCj their relative influence on policy 
making is lower. This,- in my opinionj is due primarily to their failure to 
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‘attract’ the attention of those who are more likely to get organised and 
participate in policy making, i.e., the highly specialised professionals. 

This observation seems to be in line with a previous observation in the 
area of mental retardation. Donald MacMillan points out that classes for 
trainable mentally retarded (TMR) were established before classes for 
educable mentally retarded (EMR—mildly retarded) despite the fact that 
the latter group is far larger in number. He points out that parent groups 
in the case of TMRs tend to be more of a middle class and upper class 
background while parents of EMRs tend to come from lower social class. 
MacMillan concludes that “the parents of the mildly retarded were either 
less aware of their children’s special learning needs or less adept politically 
to get a response from educators to their special needs.”®’ 

THE PARADOX OF SHORT TERM CONSIDERATIONS AND 
LONG TERM SOLUTIONS 

On July 20, 1981 17.S. News and World Report featured a story about 
the on going evaluative efforts in Washington towards a possible rewriting 
of the regulation under section 504 of the 1973 Rehabilitation Act. The 
article “Equal Access It Seemed Like a Good Idea” starts as follows: 

Washington is taking a long, second look at an obscure law that would 
cost bus and subway systems billions of dollars to obey, yet benefit only a 
relative handful of people.®® 

The idea, according to the officials that were interviewed for this feature, 
is to permit local authorities less costly means for obeying the 1973 law.®® 
Pointing out that this effort is part of an overall eflbrt of the Reagan ad- 
ministration to economise, reduce spending and intervention of the federal 
government in states local and private activities. This story is another illus- 
tration of the fact that socio-economic policies cannot bedealt with separate- 
ly. For that matter^ I see any public policy relative to disabled persons a^ a 
socio-economic policy with broad implications even though it may appear, 
or be introduced, as a welfare; health; labour; education; transportation; 
housing or civil rights policy in the most limited sense. 

A case in point is the observation by Sarason and Doris that the roots 
of the opposition to mainstreaming (which has to do with public policy 
relating to disabled children) “was long contained in the political-ad mini- 
stration-social structure of departments and schools of education in mir 
universities”^® which has to do with the sociology (or sociology of knowledge 

^^MacMillan, op, cit, p. 24. On the importance of the influence of parents organi/atkui 
on policymaking see also Sarason and Doris, op. cit., p. 357. 

®®Jeammye Thornton, “Equal Access— It Seemed Like A Good Idea’*, U.S, Kc'n.s ar.d 
World Report, July 20, 1981, p. 45 emphasis added. 

^mid, 

^®Sarason and Doris, op. cit, p., 36. 
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ill our society). It is hard to conclude whether the relative low status of 
special education as a field of study, research or training was the cause of 
past policies in regard to disabled children or the result of the low status 
of the special education teacher “who was expected to be a good custodian, 
rather than any effective educator”^^ which defines a social or an educational 
policy. Yet, as implied by several writers, a possible obstacle for imple- 
menting public policy relative to disabled individuals at the present has to 
do with the inability of various professionals to coordinate and put their 
act together because of other unrelated policies and professional traditions. 

The effort to enhance the welfare of the disabled individual cannot be 
expected to have more than marginal effects as long as there is no funda- 
mental change in societal attitudes and consequent changes in all of our 
social policies. True^ even a spatial improvement in the welfare of the dis- 
abled individuals is important. Howeverj without the conscious effort to 
change the basic mores of society, such improvements may turn out to be 
temporary and yield to the pressure of other short term considerations 
like benefit cost ratios, government involvement, public responsibility, etc. 
To improve public policy relative to disabled people we must recognise 
and deal with the possible paradox that as long as these and other short term 
considerations prevail, it is impossible to influence the long term change which, 
in turn, may resolve the possible discrepancy among systemic, societal, in- 
dividual and social needs. 

Testimony to the existence of this paradox can be found in: {a) The 
demands to allow each sub-system to operate, relatively independent, within 
its legal boundaries comensurate with its fiscal ability. This is demonstrated 
by the unhappiness of state and local authorities with federal requirements. 
Or, (h) the demands to enable each individual to become a contributing 
member of society (as illustrated in the claims of the independent learning 
movement).'^® Or, (c) in the demand not to compromise the welfare of the 
individual for the sake of a sub-system or society as expressed by a ‘simple’ 
or a ‘partial’ benefit-cost analysis in the case of urban public transportation 
or architecture barriers in rural areas. Or,- (fl) the demand to cater to the 
needs of groups not only as a function of their ability to get organised and 
to participate in the political process but also as a function of their inability 
to do so. As pointed out earlier this inability might have influence,- Tennessee’s 
policies relative to individuals with mobility problems because there were 
no organisations of parents, entreprenuers, scientistSj physicians or other 
professionals to support and lobby for programme (i.e., for allocation 
of public resources) to meet their needs. 

P 

^^Sarason and Doris, op. ciu, p. 360. 

^^Hargrove, op. cit, pp. 10-11, Mclnerney and Karan, op. ciL, 21. 22 

^^DeJong, Of, cit., p. 437. 


Let's not Handicap the Hancilcappeci 


Nana Chudasama 

U NTIL RECENTLY, Ihc thought that society had a rospoiisibiliu 
towards those who struggle under physical impairment was not gene- 
rally accepted. But now society is slowly awakening to the rights of the 
handicapped. 

The old attitude that the handicapped were to be shut away in insti- 
tutions or cared for privately by their families, but the public was not to 
be embarrassed by being exposed to their plight, has changed. 

Not only is there an awareness of the problems faced by the physically 
handicapped persons, but there is also a growing awareness that society is 
obligated to cater to the needs of such citizens. At the same time, there is a 
new consciousness among the handicapped individuals of their right to 
function as integral members of our society. 

It is estimated that nearly 450 million people in the world arc handi- 
capped. Out of these, the figure in India is surmised as forty million. 

Who can be termed a handicapped person? — anyone whose condition 
limits substantially one or more major life activity. The disabled, like the 
able-bodied people, come in all shapes and sizes. More often than not, 
they are psychologically injured^ since they feel dependent not only for 
moral support j but for their very mobility. 

Theyi however, do not want pity or handouts. They want a fair dead. 
They want to be accepted as capable where they are capable; they do not 
want their handicap to be made an issue. All they ask is that some adjiud- 
ments should be made to qualify them for employment. 

Tbe official lYDP emblem represents two people holding hands in 
solidarity and support of each other in a position of equality. The principal 
objectives spelt out by the UN forsee all national and international efforts 
to provide disabled persons with proper assistance,; training, care and gui- 
dance, to make available opportunities for suitable work, and most 
tantiy, promoting effective measures for prevention of disability. Educating 
and informing the public of the rights of the disabled persons to participate 
and contribute in the economic and social life, is another important objec- 
tive. 
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To attain these objectives,- the following steps are suggested: 

First and foremost there should be adequate consultation and coordi- 
nation among agencies. A national association should be formed to 
control and coordinate all activities. 

It is essential to formulate a national policy at the highest level for both 
medium and long term plans. 

There is a need for a broad programme of public education and wide- 
spread dissemination of information on this subject. 

There should be an interchange of information, advice, research and 
public education to bridge the communication gap. An information 
channel must be made available for experiences, research, case studies 
and other relevant data of the personnel through different media. 

BARRIERS TO BE REMOVED 

As long as we continue to ‘handicap’ disabled people, we continue to 
handicap ourselves. We must, therefore, seek to break various barriers which 
wall them in, The blatant ones: architectural and transportation obstacles. 
The unnecessary ones: unrelated medical criteria used in job requirements; 
The subtle ones: attitudinal barriers which are the hardest to topple. We 
should remember that unless we integrate the handicapped into every aspect 
of society, we will permanently keep justice disabled. 

Many developed countries have enacted legislation to further the rights 
of the handicapped such as construction to be designed without architectural 
barriers to the handicapped; prohibiting various forms of discrimination 
against the handicapped like business houses to take affirmative action to 
employ qualified handicapped persons; prohibiting arbitrary barriers to 
the full participation in society of any group of handicapped individuals. 
Voluntary agencies as well as government and semi-government bodies 
should assist in the administration of organisations for the handicapped. 
Besides appropriating and collecting funds, their other important functions 
should be to Identify the handicapped, train them for gainful employment, 
find them a niche in the commercial and industrial houses, provide them 
with transport facilities and also cater to their recreational needs. 

An outstanding example of a methodical approach to help the disabled 
could be a programme leased on the following framework; 

1 . Registration for employment or helping the handicapped. 

2. Assistance in medical check up and assistance in surgery. 

3. Centralised assessment centre for employment or training. 

4. Vocational guidance/counselling service. 

5. Assistance for purchase of artificial limbs, appliances, tricycles, etc. 
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6. Dissemination of information about sclioiarships, concessions, 
loans, etc., available for disabled. 

7. Removal of architectural barriers at public places. 

8. Library containing literature in the field of rehabilitation for the 
disabled. 

9. Mobility acceleration programmes recreation/centre, outwaid 
bounds activities. 

10. Publication of quarterly bulletins of employed disabled persons 
in the cities. 

11. Sports festivals for disabled persons. 

12. Workshop for rehabilitation programme for disabled. 

13. Arts and crafts exhibition by handicapped. 

In this International Year of the Disabled persons, the attention of the 
public has been focused on their plight. The momentum generated should 
not be allowed to die down. It’s the depth of feeling of each one of us for 
the cause of the handicapped, which, in the final analysis, will bring out 
the success or failure of the organisation and administration for the handi- 
capped. 

□ 


Vocational Rehabilitation 

Vocational rehabilitation as understood today is the creation 
of the International Labour Organisation whose rccommciidalion 
No. 99 of 1955 laid out the organisational framework. The global 
definition of vocational rehabilitation emanating froiu that .source l>: 

“... that part of the continuous and co-ordinated process of 
rehabilitation which involves the provision of those vocational 
services, e.g., vocational guidance, vocational training, and 
selective placement designed to enable a disabled person to .secure 
and retain employment”. 



Administratioii of Social Welfare Programmes 
for the Piiysicaiiy Handicapped in India 


N.R. Ifiamdar 
and 

Nalini Parari|pe 


T he PEIYSICALLY handicapped are as much the citizens of the 
country as the able bodied persons. It is not as if the physically handi- 
capped are unable to do any work and the able bodied can perform all 
sorts of work. On the other hand, a defect in one part of the body may 
stimulate the activities of the other organs and senses. 

The modern age has not only conceded to the handicapped individual 
the right to education but also the right to earn a living and become a con- 
tributing member of the cormnunity. Having recognised this right, it would 
follow that modern welfare services should provide for special educational 
and training facilities, employment opportunities and even recreational 
facilities to the handicapped. It is important to emphasise this because the 
traditional attitude to charity has persisted through the years and this is the 
single most hurdle to the provision of the right type of services for the handi- 
capped. 

Welfare services for the handicapped may be divided into two categories: 
(1) services promoting the maximum degree of economic independence of 
a handicapped individual, and (2) services providing a minimum comfort 
of life. These services should also promote complete integration of the 
handicapped individuals into society. There is often a tendency to grant 
the handicapped an exclusive status. Any attempt on the part of the handi- 
capped to secure preferential treatment at the expense of other normal 
members of the society is likely to injure their cause. The guiding principle 
for the handicapped and the organisations working for them should, there- 
fore, be to secure such facilities as would bring about the total integration 
of the handicapped individual into the society. 

Rehabilitation has been defined as the act of restoring forfeited rights 
and privileges. Generally speaking the term, ‘physically handicapped% in- 
cludes all persons who have either completely lost the use or can make 
only a restricted use of one or more of their limbs, i.e., total or partial func- 
tional disablement. 
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The physically handicapped are classified as^.: 

1. those lacking in one or more physical senses, i.e., blindness or 
deafness or in combination; 

2. those suffering from movement difficulties, i.e. , orthopaedic, malnii- 
trities and cardiacs; and 

3. lepers, epileptics, rachitics and dumb persons. 

Although the Indian Parliament’s 23rd Estimates Committee (1957-58) 
had strongly recommended a survey of the handicapped persons,^ 
their total number in India has never been correctly estimated. Reasons 
are several, such as defective enumeration, lack of definition^ and the desire 
of the afflicted persons to avoid publicity to their handicaps. However, this 
lacuna would be remedied with the publishing of the 1981 decennial census 
in which a question has been included on the handicapping conditions. 
This may yield reliable information for rationalising the present welfare 
services and for the future planning of social welfare services for the handi- 
capped. 

India has a large population of different categories of the physically 
handicapped, and even though statistics are not available, the dimensions of 
the problem are of sufficient magnitude to be a cause for concern. The 
irony is that much of these handicaps are preventable, since they are caused 
by inadequate health care and other social services in rural areas and urban 
slums, resulting in poor health and nutrition, illiteracy, etc. 

Before independence, services for the disabled were developed and 
implemented by voluntary organisations and the government followed 
a policy bordering on laissez-faire. After independence, howc\’er, the 
Government of India assumed increasing responsibility in providing 
rehabilitation services, acknowledging that the handicapped must cease 
to be a burden on the society and must be included in the productive activi- 
ties of the country like its normal citizens. The First Plan marked a turning 
point in the history of rehabilitation— a change from charity to rehabili- 
tation. In the Second Plan emphasis was placed on the educatimi and em- 
ployment of the physically handicapped. During this period^ tlie Govern- 
ment of India envisaged the schemes for awarding scholar.ships to th.e dis- 
abled students and establishing special employment cxch.angcs for the 
disabled. In the Third Planj stress was laid on the devdopmenl of training 
facilities geared to employment and on increasing the scope of empio; mesn: 
opportunities for the handicapped. The Plan also thought in terms of 

^First Five Year Plan: Social Services, New Delhi, Government of hulia. PIraming 
Commission, 1954, pp. 632-33. 

’‘^Estimates Committee, 23rd Report. 1957-38, New Delhi, lok Sabha Secretariat, 1958, 
para 99, p. 31. • ' 
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coordination of the activities undertaken by the various Central and State 
Governments and voluntary agencies. The Fifth Plan reiterated the Third 
Plan’s emphasis on employment of the handicapped. 

Rehabilitation programmes have thus a dual interest: on the one hand/ 
they are concerned with the well-being of the handicapped individual and 
the seek to restore him to the maximum vocational functioning and social 
participation, i.e., self-reliance of which he is capable. On the other hand, 
they have a broad national purpose in helping to conserve and improve the 
human resources needed for national reconstruction and development, /.c., 
to integrate the handicapped into the main stream of the society. 

ORGANISATION 

The Central Social Welfare Board (CSWB) established in August, 1953 
functioned under the Ministry of Education and enjoyed an autonomous 
position.® In April 1969 it was registered as a company under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1956.^ The main objective of the Board is to develop welfare 
programmes in general and programmes for the physically handicapped 
in particular, through a network of voluntary social welfare organisations.® 
At the State level, the State Social Welfare Advisory Boards were set up to 
organise programmes for the physically handicapped; and at the district 
level, Project Implementation Committees were set up to take up welfare 
programmes in areas where voluntary organisations did not exist. 

Although the CSWB has been granted functional autonomy for facili- 
tating the implementation of welfare programmes, it continues to function, 
in practice, like any other government department beset with redtapism, 
and an obsessive preoccupation with accountability to Parliament. Con- 
sequently, costs and regularisation of finances become major considerations 
rather than the accruing of social benefits. 

The Union Education Ministry set up the National Advisory Council 
for the Education of the Handicapped in 1955 to advise the Government 
of India on various problems concerning the education, training, employment 
and recreational amenities for the physically handicapped.® It coordinates 
the rehabilitation activities of the voluntary non-governmental agencies. 
Similar advisory councils have been formed at the State level. 

The All India Institute for Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
( AIIPMR) offers consultative services and assistance to other institutions 
for the initiation and development of basic rehabilitation services. It coordi- 
nates the rehabilitation programmes of certain hospitals and cooperates 

®r/?e Central Social Welfare Board, Annual Report 1977-75, New Delhi, CSWB, p. 1. 

Hhid., p. 1. 

'^IbkL, p. 1. 

^United Nations, Study on Legislative and Administrative Aspects of Rehabilitation 
of the Disabled in Selected Countries, New York, 1964, para 216, p. 59. 
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with the special employment exchanges by training special placement coim- 
seilors and evaluating the vocational potentialities of disabled persons. 

FINANCING 

The directorates of social welfare in the various states allocate special 
budgetary grants to the voluntary agencies for the education and rehabili- 
tation of the handicapped. The Union Education Ministry sanctions ad hoc 
grants for the education of the handicapped and establishment of special 
educational institutions. The Union Labour Ministry also extends budgetary 
grants for the employment of the disabled. 

The CSWB under its general grants-in-aid programme extends financial 
assistance in the form of one year grants, plan period grants, building grants 
and grants for the purchase of mobile vans to voluntary organisations en- 
gaged in welfare activities for the physically handicapped.’ Grants-in-aid 
to the extent of ninety per cent of the estimated cost for taking up projects 
or programmes for the education and training of the physically handicapped 
are sanctioned to voluntary organisations.® 


Table 1 GRANTS-IN-AID SANCTIONED TO VOLUNTARY ORGANISATIONS 
DURING THE PERIOD 1975-81 



Grants in aid 
{Rs. Lakhs') 

Numher of Voluntary 
Organisations 

1975-76 

65 

90 

1976-77 

90.82 

203 

1977-78 

80.00 

112 

1978-79 

95.56 

120 

1979-80 

90.03 

110 

1980-81 

100.00 (1 crore) 

120 


Source; Social Welfare Reports, 1975-76 to 1980-81. 


The voluntary organisations engaged in welfare work for the handi- 
capped face financial problems due to several reasons,- such as, inadequacv 
in grants-in-aid, delays in getting the sanctioned aid, inability of raising 
matching grants through donations, etc.® Mismanagement of funds <and 
corruption also mar their financial administration. With the exception 
of some voluntary agencies, most of the other welfare organisa- 
tions do not have adequate and suitable accommodation. Some of the 

^The Central Social Welfare Board, Annual Report 1977-‘78, op. cit., p. 9. 

^Social Welfare Report 1977-78, New Delhi, Government of India, Mini<--try of Social 
Welfare, 1978. 

^Study of the Working of the Aided Voluntary Agencies in Social Welfare Progranmtes', 
New Delhi, Gov'ernment of India, Planning Commission, Programme Evaluation Or- 
ganisatioii, 1978, para 8, p, xiv. 
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residential institutions utilise their buildings not only for holding classes 
but also as residence^® Since the needy voluntary agency is required to 
raise fifty per cent of the total expenditure on construction or purchase of 
a building through donations they cannot approach the CSWB for building 
grants. 

The voluntary agencies, suffering from a chronic shortage of funds, 
are not able to employ suitably trained staff having an aptitude for this 
kind of work at reasonable salaries. For example, the average salary (pay 
with allowances) for the teaching, medical,- supervisory, ministeriah para- 
medical and extension workers is Rs. 204.80.1^ Shortage of funds also 
leads to inadequate furniture, clothes, books^ crafts and equipment. 

To a great extent, the growth of voluntary agencies has been nurtured 
by the policies adopted by the government. However, a large number of 
these institutions do not have a local base and their existence itself may be 
endangered if there is any diminution in the flow of grants from the Central 
Government^ the Central and State Social Welfare Boards or the State 
Governments. Because of the dependence of the voluntary agencies on 
government aid for their survival, these agencies have adopted a policy of 
inducting influential public men as office-bearers in order to secure ad- 
ministrative and financial aids from the government and cooperation from 
the public for raising matching contribution through donations.^*^ Con- 
sequently, the voluntary organs have become mere extensions of national 
or State governmental organisations functioning through the local re- 
presentatives of political parties or government officials. Such a practice 
would be detrimental to the interests of the handicapped since the public 
men as office bearers would not have the requisite time or adequate dedi- 
cation for the welfare work they have volunteered for. It could be suggested 
that the managing committee of a voluntary agency should be constituted 
through election to broad base it and also to include enthusiastic and dedi- 
cated members with an aptitude for social work. Representation should 
be given in the executive body to the handicapped persons themselves. 
Voluntary organisations should be decentralised as a majority of them are 
working in urban areas. Tlic nature and scope of these agencies should be 
streamlined and responsibility should be fixed on them. Attempts should 
be made to evaluate the performance of the voluntary agencies from the 
point of relative costs and efficiency in achieving their objectives. Mal- 
practice.s and corruption have to be dealt with summarily by the immediate 
stopping of grants. 

The Renuka Ray Committee (1959) and the Biilsara Committee (1964) 
had stressed that the CSWB should effect coordination among voluntary 

'^'''Snidy of the IVorking of the Aided Voluntary Agencies in Social Welfare Pro- 
grammes, op, eft., para 3, p. Tsiii. 

'^UhkL. Tabic No. A. 5.4, p. 109. 
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agencies to avoid overlapping and wastage of resources in the working of 
the organisations. With the increasing participation of the governments, 
there is an urgent need for effective coordination through the establishment 
of coordination committees.^^ 


SERVICES 

The existing rehabilitation programme in India extends to a number of 
hospitals, specialised institutions and training centres. While the starting 
of services at the grassroot level is the responsibility of the States, the Central 
Government had allotted Rs. 3.65 crores during the Fifth Plan for deve- 
loping a national institute for each major category of the physically handi- 
capped, such as the blind, the deaf and dumb, the orthopaedically handi- 
capped, etc., to engage in research and undertake the training of personnel. 

Medical Care 

Rehabilitation services, including diagnosis, restorative and surgical 
treatment, physical and occupational therapy, are provided at the AllPMR, 
exclusively for the orthopaedically handicapped; J.I. Hospital? Bombay; 
Children’s Orthopaedic Hospital, Bombay; Irwin Hospital, New Delhi, 
etc.^^ The Employees’ State Insurance Corporation has also introduced 
rehabilitation departments in its hospitals. 

The Institute for the Physically Handicapped, a registered society 
functioning under the Ministry of Social Welfare, since 1975? supplements 
the services provided by the AIIPMR.^,® 

In India, little progress has been made in the manufacture of prosthetic 
appliances. Although the Artificial Limbs Centre set up in 1972 at Poona, 
the Orthopaedic Factory of the Jerbai Wadia Hospital, Bombay, the Insti- 
tute for the Physically Handicapped, etc., produce appliances and aids for 
the orthopaedically handicapped, they are beyond the reach of the poor. 
The Department of Social Welfare, Government of India, docs reimburse 
50 to 100 per cent of the costs of such appliances depending upon the income 
of the beneficiary^’' but due to ignorance about this scheme not many of 
the handicapped benefit from it. 

There is acute shortage of personnel specialising in the different aspects 
of rehabilitation and therefore the need to train qualified professional .staff 
has become an important need of the rehabilitation programmes. 

Study of the Working of the Aided Voluntary Agencies in Social Welfare Programme, 
op. at., para 7, p. xiii. 

'^^Sonal Welfare Report, ,1973-74 and 1978-79, op. cit., pp. .'’S, 44 rcsriectivcH-. 

^^United Nations, .Study on Legislative and Aaministrative Aspects of Rehabilitation of 
the Disabled in Selected Countries, op. cit., para 219, p. 59. 

Social Welfare Report, 1980-81 op. cit., pp. 41-42. 

Welfare of the Disabled Persons, Bombay, Government of Maharashtra, p. 43. 
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The AIIFMR and other hospitals and institutions conduct intensive 
programmes and seminars for the training of the professional personnel, 
social workers and vocational counsellors for physical, social and voca- 
tional rehabilitation. But the services of the trained personnel are limited 
to a section of the urban society only. 

Education and Vocational Training 

The Blind: The National Institute for the Visually Handicapped (pre- 
viously the National Centre for the Blind) was established in 1979, at Dehra 
Dun.^® It runs two secondary schools for the blind and partially blind 
children. A training centre for the adult blind, a sheltered workshop for the 
employment of the blind, a workshop for the manufacture of Braille appli- 
ances, the Central Braille Press for publishing Braille text books, the 
National Braille Library, and four teacher training centres at Bombay, 
New Delhi, Calcutta and Madras. 

The Deaf and the Deaf-Mute: The Training Centre for the Adult Deaf 
at Hyderabad established in 1962 imparts training to the adult deaf (age 
group 16-25 years) in various engineering and non-engineering trades. The 
school for the partially deaf children at Hyderabad tries to integrate the 
partially deaf children with the normal children.^® During the period 1962 
to 1980-81, 578 trainees passed out of this centre.^® 

The Orthopaedically Handicapped: The National Institute for the Ortho- 
paedically Handicapped was established in Calcutta during 1979-80.^^ The 
standard of education and training is believed to be not very high in this 
institution.^® This may be due to the limited teacher training facilities. 

There is need to establish an extensive network of educational and train- 
ing institutions since the existing institutions have limited capacity. The 
Education Commission (1964-66) had recommended that educational 
facilities for about ten per cent of the total number of handicapped children 
should be provided.®* To increase the educational opportunities for the 
handicapped children the Commission recommended integrated education. 
Consequent to this recommendation the Central Government has provided 
100 per cent assistance to State Governments for admitting handicapped 
children in ordinary schools to promote their integration in society and to 
reduce costs. In 1979-80, 81 schools joined this scheme and about 1,881 
handicapped children benefited from it.®^ 

^^Sodal Welfare Report, 19S0-81, op. cit., p. 32. 
pp. 39-40. 

p. 39. 

®2A.R. Wadia (ed.), History and Philosophy of Social Work in India, Bombay, Allied 
Publishers Private Limited, 1961, p. 331. 

-^Report of the Education Commission 1964-66, New Delhi, Government of India. 
Ministry of Education, 1966, Part I, Para 6.46, p. 124. 

-'‘^Social Welfare Report, 1980-81, op. ciL, p. 44. 
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The Education Commission had also recommended the coordination 
of efforts of the different agencies working in the field of education and 
training, such as the Ministry of Education at the State and Central levels, 
the CSWB, the State Social Welfare Boards, voluntary organisations, etc,, 
to avoid wastage of resources.^® 

In order to enable the physically handicapped children belonging to the 
economically weaker sections of society to benefit from the educational 
facilities, the Union Ministry of Social Welfare has been granting scholar- 
ships, since 1955, for general education and professional or technical or 
vocational training from the 9th class onwards.-® However, the beneficiaries 
do not receive the scholarships promptly. Ignorance on the part of the 
concerned persons results in malpractices. In this respect the educational 
institutions can serve as effective communicators. The Administrative 
Reforms Commission undertook a study of the procedures for the award 
of scholarships and recommended measures to expedite the process of 
selection and payment. 


Table 2 SCHOLARSHIPS GRANTED TO THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
DURING THE PERIOD 1976-1981 


Year 

No. of Scholarships and Stipends A warded 

1976-77 

2,744 

1977-78 

4,412 

1978-79 

7,095 

1979-80 

8,900 

1980-81 

9,500 (proposed) 


Source; Social Welfare Reports for the years 1976-77 to 1980-81. 


The special educational institutions and the scholarships scheme aim at 
helping the physically handicapped children to become useful, independent 
citizens. However, the emphasis is on giving the handicapped children a 
liberal or general education.®® These children after the completion of their 
education arc not adapted to the employment market. Hence the difficulty 
in finding jobs for them increases as the employment opportunities in general 
get restricted. An attempt has to be made to adapt training to those sectors 
of employment market that are not too over crowded and whicli tipnca! 
to the employers. 

Job Placement 

The Government of India has set up 18 special employment exchanges 

-^Repoit of the Education Commission 1964tS6:, opi af, pavix. 6.49, X). 125. 

“^>Social Welfare Report, 1976-79 and 1980-81, op. cit, p. 44, 44 respectively. 

-Vbul, 1973-74, p. 39. ' ■ 

Central Social Welfare Board— A Study of the Programmes (1933-1969), New 
Delhi, The CSWB, Research Evaluation and' Statistics Division, p, 46. 
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and appointed special officers in ordinary employment exchanges for the 
placement ol qualified and skilled handicapped persons in suitable jobs.^® 

The Government ol India has envisaged a policy reserving 3 per cent 
vacancies for the physically handicapped in groups ‘C’ and ‘D’ posts in 
the Central Government as well as in comparable posts in the public sector 
imdertakings. The State Governments have also reserved posts for the 
handicapped. 

In the placement ol the handicapped persons the special employment 
exchanges have not been very effective for a variety of reasons. Except for 
general or liberal education which has a limited scope for employment, the 
handicapped have restricted opportunities for engineering or other technical 
education but for the reserved seats. Although the Central and State Govern- 
ments have reserved posts and relaxed age limits, such provisions, in prac- 
tice, are not implemented.®^ Hence the special employment exchanges can 
play only a limited role.®® 

The Inter Ministry Coordination Committee for the Rehabilitation of 
the Handicapped was set up in 1980-81 to review whether suitable posts 
have been identified and reserved for the employment of the physically 
handicapped in the Government Services.®® 


Table 3 JOB PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY THE SPECIAL EMPLOYMENT 
EXCHANGES SINCE INCEPTION TO 1978 


Year 

No. of Placements 

Since inception till 30-9-74 

, 12,540 

1975 

1,244 

1976 

1,810 

1977 

1,508 

1978 (Jan-September) 

1,109 

Total; 

18,211 


Source; Sackil Welfare Reports for the years 1973-74—1980-81. 


To promote employment of the physically handicapped, substantial 
financial assistance is given to voluntary organisations for setting up in- 
tegrated workshops employing various categories of the physically handi- 
capped. However, the employment offered by such workshops is limited. 
For example, the sheltered workshop for employing trained blind persons 
offers employment to about 40 persons annually. 

‘^'^Socutl Welfare Report, 1979-80, op. cit., p. 43. 

1978-79, n. 43. 

silridia, Lok Sublui Debates, Series 6, Session 6, 27 November 1978, col. 122-23. 205- 
206. 

^'^Social Welfare Report, 1980-81, op. cit., p. 47. ' , 

‘^'^The Central Social Welfare Board— A, Study of the Programmes (1953-1969), op. at., 
p. 155. . ... 
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The above mentioned are basic services provided by law (unlike in India) 
in countries like the USA, UK, USSR, etc. However^ in some countries 
like the USA, pre-vocational orientation programmes are given. In others, 
as in USSR, home instruction for vocational training is provided. Elsewhere 
in UK, France and now in India greater emphasis is laid on the integration 
of the handicapped children into normal schools. In some countries, edu- 
cation is compulsory for handicapped children.®^ 

In most of the countries a close cooperation is sought between volun- 
tary agencies and regional and local administrations. 

Among such voluntary organisations mention must be made of the 
trade union organisations in the USSR which take an active part in the 
administration of the rehabilitation services, with particular emphasis on 
its social and vocational aspects.^® 


Table 4 GRANTS-IN-AID SANCTIONED BY THE CSWB FOR THE WELFARE 
OF THE HANDICAPPED DURING 1953-69 


Period 

Grants Sanctioned According to 
Field of Service 
(Rs. in Lakhs) 

Per cent Distribution of the 
Amount Sanctioned to Field of 
Service 

I Plan 

9.30 

12.32 

n Plan 

29.20 

9.92 

lit Plan 

23.55 

9.56 

1966-69 

11.85 

9.69 


Source; The Central Social Welfare Board — A Study of the Programmer (1953-1969), 
New Delhi, Central Social Welfare Board — Research, Evaluation and 
Statistics Division. 


The percentage of grants-in-aid sanctioned during various plan periods 
(Table 4) indicates that the welfare of the handicapped does not rank 
very high in the system of priorities of the CSWB. It should be given the 
same priority as in case of welfare of children and women. 

CONCLUDING OBSERVATION,S 

A study of the welfare services provided to the physically handicapped 
persons reveals that financial constraint is the major factor. Allocations 
for social welfare services for the handicapped persons still continue to be 
regarded as ‘consumption expenditure’ with the frequent connotation that 
they represent a drain on the economy. Although the Third Plan stresses 
‘balanced’ social and economic development and ‘huniaii investment’ or 
investment in ‘human resources’ the latter is ignored in practice. The Plan 
also emphasises change in attitude in the welfare schemes of the handicapped, 

®^United Nations, Study on Legislative and Administrative Aspects of Rehabilitaihm of 
the Disabled in Selected Countries, op, cit., p. 162, . 

'^Hbid„ p. 166. 
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but the attitude is still one of charity which may be adopted by the voluntary 
agencies. But since the country has placed before itself the ideals of a wel- 
fare state and a socialistic pattern of society, the state has to play a greater 
role by way of supplenienting the efforts of the voluntary organisations. 

The primary motives underlying the organisation of social welfare faci- 
lities for the handicapped are humanitarian rather than economic. The 
principle of equal opportunity and the universal right to optimal personality 
development are more basic to social welfare than any possible economic 
gains from special programmes of training, education and rehabilitation of 
the physically handicapped. The resources available for social welfare faci- 
lities for the handicapped wilt always be severely limited in a developing 
country where the number of activities geared to eliminating the vulnerabi- 
lity of the under privileged sectors of society is large. Here, cost-benefit 
analysis can contribute information that is helpful in reaching decisions on 
the best use of available resources. 

Demonstration of probable economic and social benefits in the form of 
independence and employability as against the expenditure on the dependent 
handicapped for life will create a more positive attitude towards social 
services for them and also strengthen the current trend towards the ‘nor- 
malisation’ of handicaps. Since social attitudes are reflected in the behaviour 
of individuals, such a development would have welcome consequences for 
the handicapped themselves, their families, employers, etc. 

No doubt, the costs of total rehabilitation of the physically handicapped 
are heavy. But, since the attainment of the objective would eliminate the 
vulnerability of the physically handicapped, planned progress in the direc- 
tion towards the objective has to be realised in the foreseeable future. 

□ 


Survival for What? 

Nowadays surgical and medical interventions increase survival 
prospects in cases where, earlier, death carried off some grievously 
disabled children. The question then is: survival for what prospect, 
what quality of life? 

—Sir Zelman Cowen, 

Governor-General, in his Australia Day 
Address. 


The Need for iadical Changes In the Administrative 
Stryctyre of our Services for the Disabled 


H.J.M. Desai 


T he SAN Fransisco Conference leading to the establishment of the 
United Nations in 1945 had, in its preambular recitation, reaffirmed 
its ^‘faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of t he human 
person, in the equal rights of men and women and of nations large, and 
small”. 

The disabled should also fully enjoy all fundamental human rights. 
Their human dignity must at all times be respected. 

The United Nations has repeatedly — and in the clearest terms — shown 
its deep concern for disability prevention, treatment and rehabilitation of 
the disabled. 

In 1969, the General Assembly included in its objectives the establish- 
ment and improvement of social security and insurance schemes for all 
persons who, because of disability, are temporarily or permanently unable 
to earn a living. It also called for the protection of the rights and the en- 
suring of the welfare of the disabled and the provision of protection for the 
physically and mentally disadvantaged. 

Again, in the Declaration on Social Progress and Development, the 
General Assembly urged the institution of appropriate measures for the 
rehabilitation of mentally or physically disabled persons, especially children 
and youth, so as to enable them, to the fullest possible extent, to be useful 
members of society. It further emphasised that these measures should in- 
clude the provision of treatment and technical appliances, education, voca- 
tional and social guidance, training and selective placement and other assis- 
tance required and the creation of social conditions in which the handi- 
capped are not discriminated against because of their disability. 

DECLARATION ON THE RIGHTS OF DISABLED PERSONS 

On December 9, 1975, the General Assembly adopted the Declara- 
tion on the Rights ol Disabled Persons. The Declaration has taken the 
utmost care for the protection of disabled persons and for grant to them 
of the rights and privileges as well as the same respect and human dignity 
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so far assigned to people who do not suffer from such handicaps 

[n the report of the Secretary General, United Nations, on the Inter- 
national Programme for the Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped 
submitted to the eighth session of the Social Commission, he has em- 
phasised: 

{a) that every handicapped person should be entitled to receive such 
protection, assistance and opportunity for rehabilitation as may be 
necessary and appropriate to enable him to share, in as great a 
measure as possible, the privileges and responsibilities of full life 
in the society of which he is a member, 

(h) that every state should, in principle, recognise its responsibility 
for the taking of all possible measures for the prevention of handi- 
cap and for the provision of appropriate care, social assistance, 
education and rehabilitation for its handicapped citizens. 

The United Nations General Assembly has adopted several excellent 
and comprehensive declarations such as the 197.1 Declaration on the Rights 
of the Mentally Retarded Persons and the 1975 Declaration on the Rights 
of Disabled Persons. The specialised agencies of the United Nations have 
also passed several important resolutions on various aspects of the problem 
of the disabled. 

Have we made an earnest and sincere attempt to implement all such 
declarations? Flave these declarations been even discussed in our Parliament 
and in our Legislative Assemblies and have we earnestly endeavoured to 
evolve n itional policies, plans and programmes for the rehabilitation of 
the disabled based on these declarations? Have we ever reviewed — in Parlia- 
ment and in our Legislative Assemblies — the progress made in the imple- 
mentation of these declarations in the adoption of which we had ourselves 
a major share? The disabled rightly feel that — unfortunately for them— 
they remain mere pious resolutions on paper ! Even now, if we sincerely 
work for the implementation of these declarations and resolutions, a tre- 
mendous lot of progress can be made in a short time. It is never too late 
to make a beginning. But deep involvement at the level of our parliamenta- 
rians, legislators and administrators is a must. 

INTERNATIONAL YEAR OF DISABLED PERSONS 

Against the background of deep international concern for the disabled 
referred to in the preceding paragraphs, when the representative of the 
Libyan Arab .Jamahiriya, moved the General Assembly of the United 
Nations ill the matter on December 16, 1976, it promptly proclaimed 1981 
as the International Year of Disabled Persons. India is one of the 23 member 
states on the advisory committee appointed for lYDP, 1981. Hence our 
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responsibility for ensuring implementation of the objectives of lYDP, 
is great. 

The theme of the year is ‘Full Participation and Equality’. The logo 
represents two people holding hands in solidarity and support of each other 
in a position of equality. 

Dr. Kurt Waldheim, Secretary General, United Nations, has emphasised 
that the General Assembly, by proclaiming 1981 as the International Year of 
Disabled Persons “aimed at focussing attention on the enjoyment by dis- 
abled persons of rights and opportunities in order to ensure their full partici- 
pation and integration into society. The elfort to find solutions to the prob- 
lem of disabled persons should be an integral part of national development 
strategies”. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE DISABLED 

The United Nations has estimated that at least one person out of ten 
of the population of any country is affected by some kind of disablement. 
On this basis, it is estimated that at least 450 million people on earth suffer 
from some form of physical or mental impairment. 

An expert group of the United Nations has estimated that one quarter 
of the inhabitants of any community are directly affected by disability, 
through the time and resources spent by the family members and others in 
the community in care and in compensating the handicaps. In the light of 
this colossal drain on our manpower resources, is it not better to do every- 
thing possible to prevent disabilities? Experts say that it is much more 
economical to prevent disability than to organise and maintain rehabilitation 
services over a life span. 

Our Prime Minister, while inaugurating the lYDP 1981, stated that 
India had some 60 million disabled. Thus, nearly one eighth of the total 
disabled population of the world lives in India, It is obvious that the problem 
is one of colossal magnitude — of gigantic proportions — and requires to be 
tackled on top priority basis and — if I may say so — on a war footing. 

The Government of India report on blindness, 1944, compiled by the 
internationally reputed expert on blindness — the late Sir Cluthe Mac- 
Kenzie-— had estimated the blind population of India at 2 million. Today 
the government estimates the totally blind at 5 million and the econo- 
mically blind— -/.c., those who cannot earn a living wage because of this 
disability, at 9 million. 

Since 1947, Pakistan and since 1971 Bangladesh are separate countries. 
One would think that with the spread of medical and health services to the 
rural areas, the number of the blind should substantially decrease. What 
has gone wrong that the number has so very substantially gone up? Are 
we — at the Union and State levels— taking sufficient care and adequate 
action to prevent disabilities? 
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OBJECTIVES OF lYDP 

The five principal objectives for the Year set out in the General Assembly 
Resolution are as under: 

1 . Helping disabled persons in their physical and psychological adjust- 
ment to society; 

2. Promoting all national and international efforts to provide disabled 
persons with proper assistance, training, care and guidance, to 
make available opportunities for suitable work and to ensure their 
full integration in society; 

3. Encouraging study and research projects designed to facilitate the 
practical participation of disabled persons in daily life^ for example, 
by improving their access to public buildings and transportation 
systems; 

4. Educating and informing the public of the rights of disabled persons 
to participate in and contribute to various aspects of economic, 
social and political life; 

5. Promoting effective measures for the prevention of disability and 
for the rehabilitation of disabled persons. 

Given the genuine will and cooperation of all concerned, these objectives 
are not at all difficult of implementation. 

DIFFICULTIES IN INDIA 

All problems in India are of a colossal magnitude. The financial resources 
available are meagre. There is a dearth of technically trained personnel. 
There is also shortage of technical aids, appliances and equipment required 
in the rehabilitation of the disabled. India is a sub-continent. Approximately, 
80 per cent of the disabled live in the rural areas — in our 565,000 villages. 
The majority of the institutions for the disabled arc located in towns and 
cities. Hardly a handful are in rural areas or work for the disabled from 
rural areas. The existing institutions for the disabled must be catering to 
the needs of barely two per cent of the disabled population in the country. 
The rest are left to the mercies of a cruel fate and eke out a bare existence 
or depend on family or public charity. 

THE DISABLED IN INDIA 

Today, two-thirds of the world population live in, underdeveloped 
countries. It would be no exaggeration to say that forty per cent of them 
live in absolute poverty which, in economic terms, means that they have 
no adequate income to get the basic necessities of life. Most of them arc 
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denied health and education facilities. 

A very vast majority of the disabled in our country belong to the low 
income group. Nature has denied them the precious gift of vision or a limb 
or a function. Should society impose on them additional handicaps? Should 
we deny to them medical treatment and medical rehabilitation? Should 
we deny to them the elementary right to education? If education is free 
and compulsory for normal children^ why should it be denied to the blind? 
Because nature has inflicted on them a disability, should we also deny to 
them employment or equal opportunity for economic resettlement and a 
normal family and social life? Should we discriminate against them merely 
on the ground of disability? Why don’t we accept them as normal membei’s 
of the family and society and fully integrate them into the normal com- 
munity? If we meditate for a while and search our conscience for truthful 
replieSj we would realise that we have failed miserably in promoting the 
rehabilitation and welfare of the disabled. 

PROGRESS IN INDIA SINCE INDEPENDENCE 

Having said the above, I must frankly state that to my personal know- 
ledge, tremendous all round progress has been made in the rehabilitation of 
the disabled after we attained independence. The Ministry of Social Welfare 
has made a good job of an extremely difficult and delicate task. For example, 
the provision made in the Sixth Plan is about 200 times as high as the one 
made in the First Plan. However, the number of the disabled involved is 
so large that whatever we do^ it appears like a mere drop in the ocean! 

Our Prime Minister set up a national committee for planning lYDP, 
1981. Four groups on drafting legislation for the disabled, employment of 
the disabled, education, and grant-in-aid have been appointed. These groups 
have made good progress. 

If the considered recommendations of these expert groups are accepted, 
I foresee all round progress in the rehabilitation of the disabled. 

On her own signature, the Prime Minister has issued letters to all minis- 
tries requesting them to ensure that the employment quota of three per 
cent for the disabled in government offices must be fulfilled. If all our legis- 
lators and administrators are motivated in the same manner, progress is 
not difficult. 

SERVICES DELIVERY SYSTEM FOR RURAL AREAS 

111 the light of what is stated in the foregoing paragraphs, it is imperative 
that we pay great thought to evolving a system of delivery of services so as 
to serve the disabled,- scattered all over" India. We must evolve strategies to 
take onr services to the rural areas. It would definitely be wrong to attract 
the ri'inil disabled to cities where accommodation is almo.st impossible to 
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secure, where mobility presents great difficulties for the disabled accustomed 
to rural life—particularly the blind— and where the cost of living is pro- 
hibitive. The rural disabled find it difficult to tear themselves away from 
their families and friends and from their familiar rural surroundings. 
Transfer causes psychological and emotional disturbances and makes it 
difficult for them to adjust to their disabilities. Even to take them to towns 
and cities for training is wrong in principle becaluse once they have spent 
a few years in cities, they normally do not like or want to return to the 
villages. Government should, therefore, encourage the setting up of new 
rehabilitation centres only in rural areas. 

Thought may be given to the use of the existing revenue and health 
machineries in the identification and referral of the disabled to appropriate 
training institutions. 

Now that we have primary health centres, it should not be very difficult 
to attach a rural rehabilitation counsellor for the disabled to such primary 
health centres after giving him/her a short term intensive training in the re- 
habilitation of the disabled. The rural rehabilitation counsellors will be 
able to locate disabled clients, guide them and their families and refer them 
to appropriate institutions either for further medical treatment and care or 
for rehabilitation or for training and employment. They can also assist them 
in numerous other ways. 

DISTRICT LOCAL AUTHORITIES 

In the United Kingdom, by an Act of Parliament, the responsibility for 
looking after the disabled is statutorily placed on the district local authorities. 
Such authorities are required to refer the disabled to appropriate institu- 
tions and also to bear all the costs involved in their training and rehabi- 
litation. 

In a country of the size of India, it would be a good idea if the responsi- 
bility for medical, educational, vocational and economic rehabilitation and 
welfare of the disabled is statutorily placed on the district local authorities 
such as the zilla parishads. This would ensure that the disabled in the re- 
motest parts of the country can get the benefit of medical treatment and 
rehabilitation services. The district local authorities may be empowered to 
impose a small levy from the proceeds of which they can meet the cost of 
providing rehabilitation services. 

OUR EXISTING ORGANISATIONAL STRUCTURE 

It is my humble opinion that our existing organisational structure for 
dealing with the problems of the disabled is not sound. 

We need to take a fresh and close look both at the level of govern- 
ment and at the level of voluntary agencies. 
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At the Centre, the Ministry of Social Welfare is entrusted with the task 
of providing services for the disabled. I would, however^ like to see here a 
basic change. In several national and international conferences, it has been 
urged that the education of the disabled should be under the Education 
Ministry. Disability prevention and cure is rightly for the Health Ministry. 
Vocational training and employment falls within the perview of the Labour 
Ministry. Similarly, the Agricultural and Rural Reconstruction Ministry 
should be entrusted the task of rehabilitation of the rural disabled. In this 
way the maximum possible use of the existing infrastructure and the existing 
machinery can be made at the minimal additional cost. The budget would 
also be spread overall the concerned ministries. The Ministry of Social 
Welfare must continue to work as the coordinating ministry for the disabled. 
This would ensure good progress and rapid advancement. 

At the State level, the State departments of social welfare and the direc- 
torates of social welfare are entrusted with the responsibility of training 
and rehabilitation of the disabled. Even at the state leveh the concerned 
departments should handle appropriate subjects pertaining to the disabled. 

The directorates of social welfare are entrusted with several other sub- 
jects such as looking after juvenile delinquents, beggars^ tribals, etc. Ob- 
viously, the twenty-two or so directorates in the country are not in a position 
to cope with the several different and difficult aspects pertaining to the 
training and rehabilitation of some 60 million disabled in the country. 

The Government of India deserves to be congratulated on designating 
an officer of the status of a joint secretary in the Ministry of Social Welfare 
as the commissioner for rehabilitation of the disabled, but it is imperative 
that in the ministry are created specialist cells for each category of dis- 
ability, manned by specialists in the disability so as to build up expertise 
at the highest level of policy formulation, planning, programming, budget- 
ting, and evaluating the performance and progress in the rehabilitation of 
all categories of disabled with divergent and different problems. 

DIRECTORATES FOR THE REHABILITATION OF THE DISABLED 

It is also imperative that every state creates an exclusive directorate of 
rehabilitation of the disabled, if we are serious about the education, voca- 
tional training, employment, economic resettlement, social integration and 
the welhirc of the disabled in the country. As constituted at present, the 
existing directorates of social welfare just cannot do justice to this colossal 
human problem. 

RADICAL CHANGES IN THE SET UP OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 
FOR THE DISABLED 

At the outset, I must say that voluntary agencies for tlie disabled }ui\e 
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done magnificent pioneering work despite initial difficulties. Their work 
is all the more praiseworthy as it has been done at a time when public 
awakening is just not there^ when financial resources are meagre and techni- 
cally trained personnel not available. 

However, in the last two or three decades,- tremendous advances have 
taken place the world over in the fields of disability prevention, treatment 
and cure, reducing the adverse effects of disability and in the rehabilitation 
of the disabled. 

Our voluntary agencies are rather conservative. They still follow the 
traditional and conventional patterns. It is time that the modern advances 
are carefully studied and adopted to our local needs. Creative and innova- 
tive type of work has to be undertaken. The voluntary agencies should 
introduce modern concepts and advances to the great benefit of the disabled. 
In this task, international agencies are always willing to help and guide. 

MODERN MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES 

Management techniques and business administration have made tre- 
mendous strides in the last couple of decades. State and national level 
voluntary agencies for the disabled would do well to seek expert advice 
from consultancy services on reorganising and modernising their set-ups— 
particularly their facilities for vocational training, workshops and production 
units. It has been amply demonstrated the world over that production units 
manned by the disabled can work successfully on modern business lines 
and make full commercial profits. The disabled could be fully productive 
if the plant is planned on modern and scientific lines and the trades selected 
so as to facilitate full output and production by the disabled. 

Our voluntary agencies would do well to follow modern management 
techniques, to recruit the right type of technically qualified staff, to train 
and motivate such staff, to modernise their workshops, to introduce more 
sophisticated trades and crafts and to secure technical expertise of the right 
type. 

INDIVIDUALISED AND PERSONALISED REHABILITATION 

In all progressive countries, the principle that the greater the disability, 
the greater the responsibility of the state for the medical, vocational 
and economic rehabilitation and welfare of the disabled has been fully 
accepted. 

In some countries, legislation requires that the state shall chalk out 
programmes for the rehabilitation and resettlement of individual disabled 
persons, thus ensuring personalised attention to each disabled person. 
Rehabilitation programmes are required to be Tailor made’ to meet the 
personal requirements of individual clients. 
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NATIONAL POLICY AND NATIONAL PLAN FOR THE DISABLED 

In the light of the various declarations adopted by the United Nations 
and the resolutions passed by the specialised agencies of the UN, the 
Union and the state governments should be responsible to provide, free 
of all cost, adequate facilities for the medical, educational, vocational and 
economic rehabilitation and welfare of the disabled, ensuring their full 
participation — with equality — and total integration into the normal com- 
iminity life. 

It should be recognised that every person suflering from a disability 
shall have the rights and be eligible to receive, free of all cost, medical, surgi- 
cal and all other kinds of treatment; the appliances and equipment the use 
of which may reduce the adverse effects of the disability and restore the 
functional abilities of the person,- even to some small extent. 

The inalienable right of the disabled person to work and his full parti- 
cipation in the community should be accepted and he should have equality 
of opportunity in all spheres of life. 

The Parliament should adopt a policy statement fully spelling out the 
national policy and plan for the rehabilitation of the disabled so as to pro- 
vide broad guidelines for our legislators, administrators^ voluntary agencies 
and the entire community in the country. 

It is also imperative that a high level parliamentary committee of both 
the Houses is appointed to periodically review and watch the implementa- 
tion of the various declarations and resolutions adopted by the United 
Nations and its specialised agencies. This committee should also review the 
progress made in the implementation of the national policy and plan for 
promoting the rehabilitation and welfare of the disabled and issue directives 
to plug loopholes, give more liberal financial allocations to u.ccelerate 
the pace of progress in the total rehabilitation of the disabled in the country. 
Ill particular, the progress made in all the states and the progress made in 
the employment and economic resettlement of the disabled should bo 
periodically watched and the pace of their employment and resettlement 
be very substantially accelerated so as to arrest the grovving frustration and 
discontent among the trained disabled. 

NON-DISCRIMINATION 

In several countries, there is legislation against discrimination on the 
only ground of disability. It is necessary to legislate that no disabled or 
haiidicapped individual shall,- solely on the grounds of his disability or 
handicapped, be discriminated against or be refused adinission and equal 
treatment in any educational, training or any other institution or in social or 
cultural organisations, bodies or clubs. No employer shall, solely on the 
ground of the handicap or the dis^ibility, discriminate against the disabled 
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or handicapped individual and deny him employment opportunities, 
opportunities for promotion and advancement, or equal treatment. 

ROLE OF OUR LEGISLATORS AND ADMINISTRATORS 

Our parliamentarians, our legislators and our administrators — both at the 
level of policy formulation and at the level of implementation— have a very 
major role to play in the medical, educational, vocational and economic 
rehabilitation and w'elfare of the disabled. They must realise that this is a 
human problem to be treated as such. 

The problems of disabled should be discussed in Parliament and in 
the state legislative assemblies at least twice a year, statistical data of the 
numbers involved and the progress made be brought to their notice and 
solutions evolved for further promoting their rehabilitation and welfare. 

Our administrators should be fully conversant with and be motivated to 
do their very best for this humanitarian cause. The problem has to be viewed 
purely from the human and humanitarian angle, where necessary by re- 
laxing normal rules and norms. Tremendous progress could be achieved 
hy positive and constructive attitudes and approaches of our administrators 
dealing with the rehabilitation of the disabled. 

FINANCIAL ALLOCATIONS 

If the problem of the 60 million and odd disabled in India is to be satis- 
factorily solved, even in the next two or three decades, it is imperative that 
libera! financial allocations are made available in our five year plans, in 
our annual budgets of the Union and the state governments, municipal 
corporations and local authorities. If necessary, a special levy should be 
permitted so as to enable the district local authorities to raise adequate 
i'unds for tackling this gigantic problem on a human basis. 

RADICAL CHANGES IN PUBLIC ATTITUDE 

If integration of the disabled into the normal community has to be achiev- 
cl and is to be meaningful, it is necessary to do everything possible to 
bring about a radical change in public attitude to problems of the dis- 
abled. Integration in the normal community should start right from the 
school stage. This should best be promoted by providing for integrated 
education of the disabled— including the blind— in normal schools, poly- 
technics and all other types of institutions. Fullest possible use should be 
made by the di.sabled of all normal community resources. The disabled 
should be allowed to fully avail of the benefits of all normal approved Union 
and state aovernment schemes and they should not be discriminated against 
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merely on the ground of their disability. Only then can the concept of 
integration make some progress. 

SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY AND RESEARCH IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE DISABLED 

Thanks to Jawaharlal Nehru, India is fortunate in having a number of 
national research laboratories. 

It is necessary to do everything possible for prevention of disability by 
eradicating the common causes leading to disabilities. It is necessary to 
involve the national research laboratories in preventing and seeking solu- 
tions for the rehabilitation of the disabled. The world over, it is now realised 
that it is much more economical to prevent disabilities than to maintain 
life-long rehabilitation services for the disabled. In humanitarian terms, 
the gains are immeasurable. 

Our leading scientists, technicians, technocrats and research workers 
should also be involved in developing new aids, appliances and equipment, 
that would facilitate the training, employment and rehabilitation of the 
disabled. Research has a very important role to play in the solution 
of their problems. The disabled themselves should be encouraged to 
identify problems needing research and thereafter the national and other 
research laboratories be entrusted to study the problems and work towards 
their solution. To my mind,- it is imperative that we motivate and involve 
top ranking scientists, technicians, mechanical, electrical and electronic 
engineers, research workers and specialists in different disciplines to work for 
the disabled so as to get the benefit of their expertise and specialisation in 
their respective fields, 

ECONOMIC GAINS 

The costs of dependency are tremendous. The loss to the economy of 
the country — due to idle manpower — is colossal. Modern advances have 
proved that rehabilitation and training can restore a very substantial majo- 
rity of the disabled to near normalcy and productive work. Rehabilitation 
can make the disabled fully productive and contributivc members of society. 
Those rehabilitated successfully can become tax-payers — rather than con- 
tinuing to remain as tax-consumers. The disabled at work generate new 
purchasing power. They boost up the morale of the work force and by their 
own greater production, motivate labour to better efforts. Thus they con- 
tribute to the economy of the country. Besides,- rehabilitation reduces-- to 
the extent possible— unnecessary human suffering. It restores human dignity 
of the individual. These advantages are very positive. They cannot be 
evaluated in monetary terms alone. Rehabilitation adds to the sum total 
of human happiness, The financial investment made in the training and 
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rehabilitation of the disabled repays itself many times. Rehabilitation helps 
to integrate the disabled in the national mainstream. 

I would,- therefore, humbly submit that our Parliament should — at the 
earliest— evolve a national policy and a national plan for the rehabilitation 
and welfare of the disabled. It should,- at the earliest, issue a national policy 
statement on the subject. It should pass a comprehensive legislation which 
will take care of the medical,- educational, vocational, economic and social 
rehabilitation and welfare of the disabled. It should periodically review 
progress made by the various ministries in the rehabilitation of the disabled. 

Only with such high level intervention and action will dawn a new era 
in which lYDP 1981 would truly be meaningful to the 60 million dis- 
abled in our country. 


□ 


Dignity of the Disabled 

In considering costs, the Government would like to point out 
that these can be justified not only on humanitarian grounds,- but 
for economic reasons. Most disabled persons are capable of being 
trained to do work of one kind or another. They are potentially a 
national asset but without training they remain a liability to family 
and state. It is in the country’s best interests to see that such training 
is made available for them. Nor should it be forgotten that they 
too, like the rest of Kenya’s citizens, have a claim to that increase 
in human dignity which independence brings. 


— Kenya’s Sessional Paper No. 5 of 1968 
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T he disabled are those who, due to deficiencies in movement, 
vision, hearing or mental faculties are unable to offer their total parti- 
cipation in their individual and social functions. They will thus come under 
the category of the weaker sections of our community. 

The constitution of India has assured equality of opportunity for all 
sections of the population with special assistance to the weaker sections. 

The noble ideals enshrined in the constitution by our founding fathers 
have to be translated into effective action if the disabled population of India 
is to be assisted in the full participation in the mainstream of social life. 

It is now accepted that roughly 10 per cent of the population in the 
country will come under the category of the disabled, according to an esti- 
mate by the World Health Organisation. 

It is heartening to note that the global conscience of mankind has been 
kindled to take note of the present state of the disabled in tile world, express 
concern and also promote action by declaring 1981 as the International 
Year of the Disabled Persons. 

The national governments all over the world have in turn announced 
their awareness and concern regarding the welfare of the disabled popu- 
lation. It must be remembered that in India there has been increasing aware- 
ness and expressed concern since 1947, and various activities have grown 
up in the official as well as non-official sectors to promote the welfare of 
the disabled during the last three decades. 

It is true that knowing the size of the problem helps one to formulate 
plans and targets in solving it. In a developing country like India, all prob- 
lems are unimaginably huge and the resources for meeting tliem are un- 
fortunately very limited. Thus action programmes on a manageabie scale 
are always welcome at least to bring the people concerned face to face with 
the realities of the problem at the grassroot level which, in turn, help them 
to plan realistically on the basis of acquired experience and expertise. 
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ORGANISATIONAL WEAKNESS 


Those of us who have been committed to the cause of the disabled and 
have been involved in some programmes have always felt that our biggest 
weakness is the lack of some infrastructural organisation on a state and 
national level which would coordinate, stimulate, oversee and mojiitor 
activities and help them to be more productive, and avoid overlapping and 
wastage. Total rehabilitation of the disabled is the restoration of the dis- 
abled person to the fullest possible physical, economic and social indepen- 
dence and usefulness. This restoration involves in a multifaceted activity 
involving the mobilisation of many disciplines in the medical, educational 
and vocational fields and the use of many agencies, official as well as non- 
official. This can be considered as consisting of medical rehabilitation, 
educational rehabilitation, vocational and economic rehabilitation leading 
to social rehabilitation and integration. 

Medical rehabilitation includes the prevention or minimising of dis- 
abilities by the efficient treatment of the disabling conditions like poliomye- 
litis, accidental injuries, which will include fitting of orthopaedic appliances 
and artificial limbs, etc. 

A child, disabled cither by birth defects or by acquired conditions, like 
diseases and accidents, needs not only effort in medical rehabilitation but 
also continuing education during the time of prolonged treatment to prevent 
educational handicaps compared to children of equal age at school. Children 
with blindness, deafness and deaf-mutism and those with mental retardation 
and those with severe orthopaedic handicaps need facilities for special 
education. 

As the disabled child reaches the school leaving stage, it has to be pre- 
pared to face life by providing vocational training in suitable occupations 
which again needs the creation of special institutional facilities with proper 
physical facilities and staff. 

The handicapped person should not be called a disabled person but a 
person with a disability, as he has a large amount of potential abilities 
waiting to be developed and utilised. 

The goal of all the above activities is to fit the young disabled person 
into suitable job, so that he will be a productive and socially useful citizen. 
This restores his self-respect, self-esteem and social acceptability with all 
its attendant, psychological satisfaction and sense of selt-fulfilment. 

It is obvious from the above that rehabilitation work on a nationa.! 
scale needs an enormous infrastructure — organisations with managerial and 
administrative talent and various types of mobilising the skills ot many 
professional areas. 

The type of work involved also cannot be managed by governmental 
effort alone. A good amount of community initiative and enterprise,- com- 
mitted and dedicated social leadership, and support Irom social woikeis at 
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field level are all essential to promote awareness and concern, among the 
public, the private employers and philanthropists to provide the humanistic 
base and drive. 

As a welfare state, India is committed to promote the welfare of the 
disabled and has to provide adequate arrangements for delivery of re- 
habilitation services to the disabled. As the many facets of the work are 
distributed to various agencies of the governmental machinery, the need 
for a proper coordinating organisation is obvious. One of the most difficult 
things in government is the coordination of any activity to implement goal 
oriented programmes. 

I feel that a strong administrative set-up is essential at the policy making 
level as also at the execution level and there should be an effective set-up 
at the delivery point of the services at the community level right down to 
the rural areas. 

I shall for a change start from the grassroot level and build upwards, 
reversing the usual planning procedure in our country which starts at the 
top and never reaches the bottom. 

At the block and village level, the available delivery point of health 
services is the primary health centre covering a population of 100,000 with 
3 to 4 sub-centres at village levels. There is a team of health professionals 
headed by a medical officer to promote health, prevent diseases and provide 
curative services. Although rehabilitation is mentioned in the health plan 
documents as the fourth item in health care, so far there has been no attempt 
to impieraent it on a broad basis. 

It is essential to provide a person, trained in rehabilitation of the dis- 
abledi at the most peripheral outlet of health care administration so that 
he will be in direct touch with the consumer of rehabilitation service at the 
village level. He will be involved in disability prevention, basic therapy 
to minimise disabilities and also start a referral service for major disabilities. 
At the taluk (5 lakh population) and district (20 lakh population) there 
should be provision of institutional care for the disabled by the medical 
department. It is also necessary to provide special educational facilities 
for the blind,- deaf and dumb and the severely orthopaedically handicapped 
at the district level. 

A district with 20 lakh population will need an administrative set-up 
for the vocational and social rehabilitation of the disabled. This process 
involves vocational evaluation and vocational training and finally phicemcnt 
of the disabled in suitable jobs, and follow up. At this stage, the disabled 
persons also need mobility aids (hand operated tricycles, wheelchairs, 
artificial limbs and appliances for the orthopaedically handicapped, hearing 
aids for the hearing handicapped and special walking sticks for the visually 
handicapped). The above package of services extending beyond the hospital 
prejiiiscs again needs an effective organisational base at the district level. 
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A district rehabilitation council with representation ironi all the con- 
cerned government departments as well as from tlic voluntary agencies 
like the Red Cross, Lions Clubs and Rotary Clubs will be uscfu] to effectively 
promote rehabilitation, by mobilising governmental and the non-officiul 
voluntary agencies. 

Such organisations at the district level need the administrative support 
at the state level if they have to function effectively. HcrCj the directorates 
of social welfare, medical and health services, directorates of education as 
well as industries have to be coordinated by the government to give the 
necessary dynamism generated by the political will of the parly in power. 
In my opinion, the execution of policies is better undertaken by a statutory 
board or corporation rather than a regular government department. 
This will avoid the procedural delays and the rigid inflexibilities of the 
governmental machinery, where the need is for urgent decision regarding 
the individual needs of the disabled persons. 

I shall give a simple example. An application by a severely disabled 
person for a wheelchair or an artificial limb will require his running from 
office to office for months in search of an income or eligibility certificate 
if he is made to follow governmental procedure enshrined in the depart- 
mental codes laid down in 1885. An autonomous corporation or board 
could simplify the procedure and provide prompt service to the needy 
individual. 

At the political level, the state policies and goals for the rehabilitation of 
the disabled will be spelt out by a state ministerial commission/committce 
for the handicapped. Such a state commission of ministers for the disabled 
will command the necessary compliance at the administrative level. 

It will be obvious that in a vast country like India with states at varying 
levels of development, it is necessary to have a national policy for the dis- 
abled as recommended by the United Nations. Disability in a population 
is a national problem and it needs the strength of the national political 
will as well as the resources of the central government to provide the dyna- 
mism to any programme to be carried out on a long term basis. 

A national commission under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister 
will command the necessary authority to spell out the philosophy for a 
massive programme for the rehabilitation of the disabled. Social change 
requires not only material inputs but also the generation of emotional 
energy of committed individuals with a feeling of urgency. 

Policies in the field of rehabilitation need action at the legislative, execu- 
tive as well as oj^erational or field level. A national level monitoring set-up 
is also necessary to obtain feedback information to help evaluation of the 
programme. 
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Legislative measures are preferable to executive orders as the legal basis 
provides permanent and continuous stimulus for action for the disabled. 

MAIN POINTS 

To sum up, the first requirement for a rehabilitation of the 65 million 
disabled population of our country is the existence of a committed philosophy 
enshrined in the constitution of the country. The international stimulus 
can succeed only in the presence of such a commitment. This has already 
been done and included in the directive principles of the constitution. The 
next requirement is the political will at the national level to spell out the 
philosophy into achievable policies. Such policies have to be translated 
into goal oriented plan frames. Such plan frames have to take into account 
priorities and strategies as the advance of any sector of the population 
depends on the overall advance of all sectors and their interaction. 

As health education and social welfare are state subjects^ the successful 
implementation of such plans depends on the existence of state governments 
equally committed to the philosophy and equally geared to the implementa- 
tion of the policies and plans. It is well known that the states in our country 
are not all at the same level of development and do not have the same degree 
of infrastructure facilities to translate policies into action programmes. 
Hence, the national policy and plan should have enough flexibility and 
permit and encourage the states to initiate programmes without rigidly 
requiring uniformity in implementation. Thus the state with a high literacy 
level like Kerala should not be compelled to fall in line with slates like 
Bihar and Uttar Pradesh in carrying out programmes at the field level. 
Hence, there is need for planning bodies at state level to take into account 
local conditions. For example^ the starling of medical rehabilitation faci- 
lities at district, taluk or primary care levels depends on the presence of 
efficient infrastructural health care institutions with trained manpower at 
these levels. 

Some statesj for instance, will have to be helped to start training insti- 
tutions for physical medicine specialists and physiotherapists; states like 
Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu which have started sucli institutions twenty 
years ago should be encouraged to train a large number of field level para- 
medical workers who could function at the village and taluk levels and refer 
the patients with disabilities to bigger institutions at taluk and district levels. 

Rehabilitation of the handicapped is a service oriented activity unlike 
the production of material assets like coal or steel. The strategics and tactics 
in reaching goals in this field have to mobilise certain human forces in the 
community. This is in the form of active participation of community 
leaders and voluntary agencies which provide the emotional and popular 
drive to the programmes sanctionedi initiated and monitored by the official 
machinery. ' pi 
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T he needs of the disabled have been accorded official recognition 
in many contemporary societies. A fair number of governments can, 
in fact, be credited with putting into operation a portfolio of rather elaborate 
policy measures designed to improve their welfare.^ This notwithstanding, 
resources for managing problems of the disabled continue to be limited and 
are likely to become increasingly so in the stagflationary period which lies 
ahead. As a corollary, public authorities are bound to seek measurement 
tools that would enable them to differentiate between various degrees of 
disability and ration resources^ accordingly {Le., to identify priority areas 
and provide more for those whose needs are most apparent than for those 
whose needs seem somewhat less urgent). 

Such instruments may also be required because of the growing emphasis 
on accountability in the provision of social (or^ for that matter, any public) 
services.® The reason lies in the indifferent performance of social programmes 
as well as the scarcity of resources. Both factors have combined to create a 
decision-making climate which puts a high premium on the real impact of 
social intervention. Programme outcomes are now carefully monitored 
(under the banner of ‘performance audit’)* in many of the social services 

^Fof exanii^lo, see: .f. Wiseman and J. Cullis, "Social Policy towards Disabled Workers”, 
in A..1. Ctilyer (ed.), Econontic Policies ami Social Goals, London, Martin Robertson, 1974, 
pp. 13S-170. M. Berkowitz et al.. An Evaluation of Policy Related Rehahilifation Research, 
New York, Fraeircr. 197.5; E Toplis.s, Provision for the Disabled, Oxford, Basil B]ack\ye]], 
1975. M. Berkowit/ et al., Piihiic Policy toward Disability, New York, Praeger, 1976. G. 
Laurie. Hominy: and Home Services for the Disabled, New York, Harper and Row, 1977; 
I. Howards, H.P. Brchm and S.Z. Nagi, Disability, New York, Praeger, 1980. 

“Fora discussion of rationing in the .social services, see: M.H. Cooper, Rationing Health 
Care. l„ondon, Ctooni Helm, 1975. K. Judge, Rationing Social Services, London, Heine- 
mann, 1978. 

^For a discussion of this point, see: M. Mushkat, “Management-hy-Objcctivcs in the 
Prov ision of Social Services”, Indian Journal of PtibUc Administration, XX^^I, .Tuly-Septem- 
her, 1980. pp. 66.3-683. 

‘kSce, in this connection; M. Holzer (ed.). Productivity in Public Organizations, Port 
Washington, Kemiikat Press, 1976, F. Pomeranz et al, Auditing in the Public Sector, New 
York, Coopei-s aftd l.yhraiKl, 1 976, R. N, Anthony and R. Herziinger, Management Control 
in Nonprofit Organizations, tlomewood, Irwin, 1980. 
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and the work carried out in the United Kingdom (especially at the University 
of York Institute of Social and Economic Research) suggests that pro- 
grammes for the disabled may well be subjected to closer scrutiny in the 
not too distant future. The question is: Are the disabled benefiting in any 
tangible way from the services extended to them? And to answer this ques- 
tion social planners need measurement tools that would make it possible 
to distinguish between different disability states with a view to establishing 
whether programme intervention indeed results in progressive movement 
of recipients from one state to another (improvement) or at least absence 
of excessive deterioration. 

Above all, however, instruments for measuring disability states arc 
indispensable to the undertaking of basic diagnostic activities. Contrary to 
what may be generally assumed, the disabled arc a highly heterogenous 
group and the symptomatology associated with their condition manifests 
itself in such a multitude of forms that even skilled diagnosticians find the 
task most challenging.® The systems approach to disabilit>® accords to 
correct diagnosis a central role in the habilitation and rehabilitation of the 
disabled. And correct diagnosis hinges on the availability of a whole range 
of sophisticated measurement tools in the hands of the embattled social 
service professionals. 

In, some respects, of course, the measurement of divSability states is a 
well-established enterprise. For there can be little doubt that, although 
serious difficulties still remain,’ the progress recorded in the medical evalua- 
tion of both the physically and intellectually handicapped has been very 
considerable.^ Be that as it may, medical data in themselves furnish only a 
fraction of the information required for identifying and assessing the needs 
of the disabled, allocating resources to meet these needs and monitoring 

•'“’For example, see: P..T.R. Nichols, “Asse.ssment of the Severely Disabled”, in D.M. 
Boswell and J.M. Wingrovc (eds.X The Hamticapped Person in the Community, I.ondon, 
Tavistock, 1974, pp. 366-376. 

'’See, in this connection, I.H. Berniingham, "Organisation and Development'', in ihiJ. 
pp. 408-414. 

’These difficulties are discussed in ; P.J.R. Nichols, on. cit. 

®For example, see: Committee on Medical Rating of Mental and Physical Innviinront. 
American Medical Association, "Guides to the Evaluation of Permanent Imnnij-mem”, 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 166, Febiaiary, 1958, pp. 3-109. W.C. Smiih, 
Principles of Disability Evaluation, Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1959. S.C. Franco, "Disuhiiily 
R'^aluation”, Journal of Occupational Medicine, 2, September, 1963, pp. 43.3-1-1?. r.D. 
McBride, Disability Evaluation and Principles of Treatment of Comr.ensahle Iniuries, London, 
Pitman, 1963, Committee on Medical Rating of Mental and Physical Impairment, American 
Medical Association, "Guides to the Evaluation of Permanent Impairment”, Jonrmd of 
the American Medical Association, IQil, November, 1967, pp. 624-639. C.O. Rice, Calcula- 
tion of industrial Disabilities of the Extremities and the Back, Springfield, Thomas, 1968. 
H.I-I. Kessler, Disability, Philadelphia, Tea and Febiger, 1970. S.Z. Nagi. Disability and 
Pehahilifation, Colombus, Ohio State University, 1970. R.M, Goldenson ct al, Disabditv 
and Rehabilitation Handbook, New York; McGraw-Hill, 1978. 
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progress. Social planners and service providers ought to have at their dis- 
posal a far more extensive data base than that which the medical profession 
is capable ot supplying them with.” Indeed, studies conducted in recent 
years have largely focused on measuring disability states in non-ciinical 
terms. The aim ot this article is to review the work done and to appraise 


AN OVERVIEW 

Attempts to measure disability states in non-clinical terms are about 
two decades old. The research carried out in this area has entered a conso- 
lidation phase only in the 19703, but important strides were made already 
ill the 60s}^ Typical in that respect was the ‘Index of Independence in Acti- 
vities of Daily Living’ (Index of ADL) developed by Katz and his asso- 


®lhc importance of iniormation in decision-making in the social services is highligh- 
ted in C.W. Cobb, “A Management Information System for Mental Health Planning 
and Program Evaluation”, Community Mental Health Journal, 1, December, 1971, pp. 
280-287, J.R. Elper.s and R.L. Chapman, “Management Information for Mental Health 
Services”, Administration in Mental Health, j, Fall, 1973, pp. 12-25. J.L. Crawford, D W 
Morgan and D.T. Giantucco (ed?.). Progress in Mental Health Information Systems, Cam- 
bridge, Ma., Ballinger, 1974, C.N. Edwards and P.P. Schmitt, “Case-Oriented Information 
Systems”, Evaluation, 2, January, 1974, pp. 65-67. B. Miller, G.H. Miller and L. Cantrell 
(eds,), Information and Feedback for Evaluation, Toronto, York University, 1975, A.S. 
Weinstein, “Evaluation through Medical Records and Related Information Systems”', 
in E.L, Struening, and M. Guttentag (eds.). Handbook of Evaluation Research, 

Hills, Sage, 1975, pp. 397-481. S.J. Bernstein (ed.), Computers in Public Administration, 
New York, Pergamon, 1976. T.P. Holland, “Information and Decision Making in Human 
Services”, Administration in Mental Health, 4, Fall, 1976, pp. 26-35. National Institute of 
Mental Health, The Design of Management Information Systems for Mental Health Organiza- 
tions, Washington, D.C., Government Printing, Office, 1976. J. Herson et al, “FP/MIS”, 
Medical Care, 1 5, May, 1977, 409-418. G.H. Milter and B. Wilier, “An Information System 
for Clinic.il Recording, Administrative Decision Making, Evaluation and Research”, 
Community Mental Health, 13, June, 1977, pp. 194-204. A. Broskowski, J. Driscoll and H.c' 
Schulberg, "A Management Information System for Indirect Services”, in C.C. Attkison 
et al.. (eds.k Evaluation of Human Service Programs, New York, Academic Press, 1978, 
pp. 189-211. H.R. Cathervvood, “Management Information System for Social Services”, 
in S. Slavin fed.), Social Administration, New York, Haworth Press, 1978, pp. 493-505. 
J.M. Donahue ct al., ‘The Social Service Information System”, in ibid., pp. 481-492. J. R. 
Elpers and R.L. Chapman, “Basis of the Information System Design and Implementation 
Process”, in C.C. Attkison et a!., op. cit., pp. 173-188. J.E. Sorensen and J.R. Elpers, 
“Developing I nformation Systems for Human Service Organizations”, in ibid., pp. 127-172. 
D.W. Youiig, “Management Information Systems in Child Care”, in S. Slavin, op. cit., 
pp. 504-514. D. Davis and R. Allen, “The Evolution of a Management Information System 
in an Outpatient Mental Health Institute”, Administration in Mental Health, 6, Spring, 1979, 
pp, 225-239. 

is instructive to compare the investigations undertaken over the past two decades 
with the symptom-oriented enquiries of the 1950s. For example, see: W. Hobson and .7. 
Pemberton, The Health of the Elderly at Home, London, Butterworth, 1955. 
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ciates^^ in 1963^^ at Cleveland’s Benjamin Rose hospital. The Index is not 
grounded in conventional clinical nomenclature; rather, it purports to 
measure the adequacy of performance (‘functional capacity’) insofar as the 
execution of the activities of daily living (i.e., activities which people perform 
habitually and universally) is concerned. 

Six activities/functions comprise the Index of ADL: bathing, dressing, 
going to toilet, transferring, continence and feeding. Adequacy of perfor- 
mance is expressed as a grade^^ (A, B, C, D, E, F, G or other) which sum- 
marises the overall performance in these functions (Anncxiires 1 and 2). 
The bulk of the disabled evaluated by means of the index liave tended to 
cluster in the following categories: (1) independent, (2) dependent in bathing, 
(3) dependent in bathing and dressing, (4) dependent in bathing, dressing 
and going to toilet, (5) dependent in bathing, dressing, going to toilet and 
transferring, (6) dependent in bathing, dressing, going to toilet, transferring 
and continence, and (7) dependent in bathing, dressing, going to toilet, 
transferring, continence and feediiig.^^ 

Although the Index of ADL was primarily developed from empirical 
observations of a large number of activities performed by a group of patients 
with fracture of the hip, the six functions singled out and their characteristic 
order have considerable theoretical significance. The IndeXj in fact, reflects 
both identifiable patterns of child growth and the behaviour of members of 
primitive societies. Pediatric tests for one describe the development of 
children in terms of feeding, elimination,' locomotion, going to toilet and 
bathing.^® Terms used in the Index, which was designed independently, arc 
very similar. 

On a more general level, pediatric authorities^® distinguish between 
vegetative and culturally learned behaviours, and an analogous distinction 
can be recognised in the activities of the Index of ADL. The definitions in 
the Index of feeding, continence and transfer thus closely mirror the or- 
ganised locomotor and neurological aspects of simple vegetative functions, 
exclusive of their more complex cultural and learned clmracferistics. As 

Katz, et at., “Studies of Illness in the Aged”, Journal of the American Medical . Iv-;';- 
dation, 185, September, 1963, pp. 914-919. 

^“The Index was, in fact, eight years in the making. 

^^That is, ordinal measurement is employed. 

^“^Thc Index can thus be more appropriately described as a Gutlman scale. The sulMle 
difference between indexes and scales is succinctly explained in: T.H. Poistcr, Ptthlh' Fra- 
i>ram Analysis, Baltimore, University Park, 1978. The use of Guttman scales in measuring 
disability states is discussed in: R.L. Berg (ed.), Eealih Status Indexes, Chicago, Hospital 
Research and Educational Trust, 1973. A.J. Culyer, “Need, Values and Health Status 
Measurement”, in A.J. Culyer and K.G. Wright feds.). Economic Aspects of Health Ser- 
vices, London, Martin Robertson, 1978, pp. 9-31, 

^®For example, see; A, Gesell and F.L. Ilg, Infant and Child in Culture of Today, New 
York. Harper, 1943. M. Almy, Child DevHopmentfTSew York, 'Holt, 1955. 

^®Sec, in this connection, S. Katz, et. dl., op. cif, ' 
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defined in tlie Index, on the other hand, going to toilet, dressing and bathing 
also require organised locomotor and neurological functioning, but these 
activities are strongly influenced by cultural factors and learning. 

The correspondence between the recovery of function in the disabled, 
which provided the conceptual underpinning for the Index of ADL,^^ and 
the progression of function in the growing child is unmistakable. By the 
age of 2, the child holds a glass securely and takes food into his mouth on a 
spooii.^® He is not yet completely continent and requires a great deal of 
assistance and supervision in dressing and bathing. By the age of 3, he feeds 
himself and can even pour a pitcher. Nights of wetness occur, and super- 
vision of going to toilet is required in managing clothes and in self-cleansing. 
The 3|-year-old child is generally dry at night. By the age of 4, he uses the 
toilet independently, though he may still require occasional supervision. 
Between the ages of 4 and 5, he requires only general supervision in dressing 
and bathing. The parallel with the order of return for the disabled patient 
is evident and suggests that common biological mechanisms underlie the 
two kinds of progression.^® 

Anthropology furnishes independent confirmation of the biological 
primacy of the functions which comprise the Index of ADL. Here again, a 
distinction is evident between vegetative and culturally learned activities.^® 
All peoples^ primitive and advanced, develop self-regulation of feeding and 
elimination as prerequisites for survival. They also develop independent 
locomotion, moving from one place to another to adapt themselves and their 
environments to their needs. Dressing and bathing, however, are not neces- 
sities of day-to-day physiological functioning, as evidenced by the habits of 

I'^Katz and his team noted that recovering patients passed through three stages: an carb/ 
recovery of independence in feeding and continence; subsequent recovery of transfer and 
going to toilet; and lastly, often after discharge, the recovery of complete independence in 
dressing and bathing. 

^®For example, see: A. Gescll and F.L. Tig, op. cit., A. Gcsell, First Five Years of Life, 
New York, Harper, 1940. 

^®lt might also be hypothesised that, just as there is an orderly pattern of development, 
there is an ordered regression as port of the natural process of aging. Tt seems reasonable 
that loss of function would begin with those activities which arc most complex and least 
basic, while those functions which arc most basic and least complex would be retained to 
the last. Limited observations made by Kat? and his associates in the course of their work 
would tend to confirm this hypothesis. Ail of their subjects, however, had become disabled 
prior to entering the studies, and elucidation of the natural patterns of deterioration would 
require study of ‘well’ old people. The Index of ADL docs provide an objective app- 
roach to such a study of the aging process if one considers aging as a composite of a num- 
ber of deteriorating physiological functions. Katz et at, argue that such a study might 
lead to the fulfilment of Gesell’s prediction that “the laws of association will some day be 
reformulated in terms of the biolo^ and physiology' of development”. See, in this connec- 
tion, A. Gescll, Studies in Child Development, New York, Harper, 1948. 

^®For example, see: G.P. Murdock, Our Primitive Contemporaries, 'Hew Yodi, Mac- 
millan, 1914, W.I . Warner, Tdack Civilization, New York, Harper. 1937. 
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children of primitive groiips.^^ Modified forms of dressing and bathing are, 
nonetheless, performed regularly and universally even by primitive peoples, 
as in the use of arm band, body string, fur, headdress, loincloth, mask, 
necklace and the taking of ritual bath The cultural significance of dressing 
and bathing is emphasised by the ceremonial and symbolic use of dress to 
express courage, rank, sexual maturity and strength, and by the practice of 
bathing to clean away evil.®® 

The Index of ADL stands out amongst the measurement instruments 
developed in the 60s because of its solid empirical and theoretical foiinda- 
tions. Another pivotal tool which came into use in the same period is the 
measure of incapacity for self-care designed by Townsend.®^ The measure 
revolves around activities (and is also, therefore, as are practically all the 
instruments intended for this purpose, a measure of functional capacity) 
which a disabled person living alone would be obliged to perform and the 
faculties®® he would have to employ to maintain life, assuming he received 
no assistance. The activities fall into four categories (Annexure 3): (1) those 
which are always, or nearly always, performed by the disabled person if 
he is able to do them, (2) those which may be done by others even when 
the disabled person is able to do them (but which have to be done by him 
if no help is available), (3) those faculties which have to be employed for the 
purpose of social communication, and (4) those activities or tasks which 
have to be done only when the individual sufters from some special disabling 
condition (as, for instance, the injections and the preparation of special 
foods for those with diabetes). The disabled person’s capacity to perform 
each of the activities encompassed by the measure is scored with one of the 
figures 0, 1 or2 (thus takingatleast some account of ther/cgrcc of incapacity). 
In theory the total score can range from 0 to well over 20; in practice 
Townsend®® found the range to be from 0 to 1 8. A disabled person scoring 0 is 
regarded as being fully capable of looking after himself; one scoring from 
12 to 18 is regarded as being able to do little or nothing for himself,®’ 

2^For example, see: G.P. Murdock, Our Primitive Contemporaries, op. cit. 

^^For example, see: Ibid. 

^®For example, see: Ibid. 

Townsend, The Last Refuge, London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1962. 

®5The faculties singled out are again closely related to a disabled person’s functional 
capacity and can, in fact, be subsumed under the term ‘activities’. 

®®It should be noted, in this connection, that his sample was confined to residents of 
homes and institutions for the aged. 

^’Specifically, the scores can be interpreted as follows: 

Score ': : Interpretation 

0—2 Needs little help to live alone in own home. 

3--5 Needs a slight amount of help to live alone in own home. 

6—8 Needs substantial help to live alone in own home. 

9+ Needs very substantial and continuous help from others living at 

home or close at hand. 
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The measure of incapacity for self-care differs from the Index of ADL 
in that it goes beyond rank-ordering disability states and provides quanti- 
tative scores. This is also tr ue of the Maryland Disability Index (occasionally 
referred to as the Barthel Index ), perhaps the most widely used amongst 
the instruments developed in the 1960s for measuring the functional capacity 
of the disabled. That Index had evolved from the work carried out in 
Maryland’s three chronic disease hospitals over a nine-year period. It is 
somewhat more compact than the measure of incapacity for self-care and 
assigns 5, 10 and 15 points for each of a number of activities of daily living, 
producing a total of 100 points when all activities are carried out adequately 
(Annex are 4). 

The score for each activity in the Maryland Disability Index was derived 
on an empirical basis. A physical therapist and a psychiatrist discussed 
informally with nurses and physicians involved in work with the disabled 
the importance of each activity to the patient, and in reducing the need for 
nursing and personal care. Recognising this arbitrary means of instrument 
development^ the two made no attempt to refine scores to values less than 5 
points, nor to employ intermediate scores between 5, 10 and 1 5 points. They 
did, however, standardise the scoring instructions to define as unambiguously 
as possible the conditions under which each score was to be given 
(Annexure 5). 

The Index of ADL, the measure of incapacity for seT-care and the 
Maryland Disability Index have proved themselves effective in a wide variety 
of contexts. Indeed, the measurement instruments developed in the 70s bear 
close resemblance to their predecessors both in terms of underlying logic 
and actual form. The difference between the two decades lies in the fact 
that the studies undertaken in the 70s usually involved larger populations 
and that throughout the decade a number of attempts were made to con- 
solidate the results of past research^® in addition to generating new indexes 
and scales; otherwise, the focus of the design effort had remained very much 
the same. 

The number of measurement instruments developed in the 70s is fairly 
large, The ones that have attracted perhaps the greatest attention in pro- 


28See: CM. Wylie and B.K. White, “A Measure of Disability”, Ardnves of Environ- 
mental Health, 8, June, 1964, pp. 834-839. 

particular, see: J. Garrad, “Impairment and Disability”, inD. Lees and S. Shaw 
(eds.), Impairment. Disability and Handicap, London, Heineman, 1974, pp. 141-156. K.G, 
Wright, “Alternative Measures of the Output of Social Programmes”, In A.J. Culycr, 
op. cit., pp. 239-272. A J. Culyer, Need and the National Health Service, London, Martin 
Robertson, 1976. A.J. Culyer, “Needs, Values, and Health Status Measurement”, in A.J. 
Culyer and K.G. Wright (eds.), Economic Aspects of Health Services, London, Martin 
Robertson, 1978, pp. 9-31. K.G, Wright, “putppt M? 3 siirem&nt in Practice”, in ibuL 
pp. 46-64. 
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fessioiial circles are those produced by Sainsbury,®® Carstairs and Morrison, 
Garrad and Bennett/^ and Harris et (The work of the Buckle^'^ and 
the US Department of Health, Education and Welfare^^ is also worth- 
meiitionjiig). The Sainsbury measure of incapacity (Aiinexure 6), the 
Carstairs and Morrison description of dependency categories (Annexiire 7), 
the Garrad and Bennett measure of disability (Annexurc 8), and the Harris 
disability index (Annexiire 9) are to be found at the end of this article. They 
all centre on the functional capacity of the disabled and aim aH® either 
rank-ordering or quantitative scoring of performance. The mechanics of 
their construction is not discussed in any detail here I?ecaiise of the general 
similarity to the three earlier instruments. The appraisal that Idllows, how- 
ever, applies as much to them as to the products of the 1960s. 


AN APPRAISAL 

The work reviewed in the preceding section constitutes a major step 
forward in the measurement of disability states. Conventional clinical 
systems, which simply do not meet the multifarious needs of social planners 
and service providers, have been supplemented over the past two decades 
by an impressive range of instruments that shift the analytical focus from 
symptom-description to assessment of functional capacity. There can be 
little doubt that these instruments go a long way towards providing a firmer 
basis for decision-making concerning the disabled. 

In fact, disability is defined now in strictly functional terms as “limi- 
tation of performance for one or more activities essential in daily living 
such that the person is dependent on others, and severity of disability is 
proportional to dependence.”^’' (For the anatomical, pathological and psy- 
chological disorders which may cause or be associated with disability the 

Sainsbury, Registered as Disabled, Londin, Bell, 1970, S. Sainsbury, Measuring 
Disability, London, Bell, 1973. 

Carstairs and M. Morrison, The Elderly in Residential Care, Edinburgh, Scottish 
Home and Health Department, 1971. 

Garrad and A.E. Bennett, “A Validated Interview Schedule for Use in Population 
Surveys of Chronic Disease and Disability”, British Journal of Preventive and Social Medi- 
cine, 15, May, 1971, pp. 97-104. 

33A. Harris et al, Handicapped and Impaired in Great Britain, London, Office of Popu- 
lation Censuses and Surveys, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1971. 

®^.LR. Buckle, Work and Housing of Impaired Persons in Great Britain, London, Office 
of Population Censuses and Surveys, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1971. 

Social Security Administration Office of Research and Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, The Social Security Disability Program — An Evahiathn, 
Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1971. 

“®With the exception of Garrad and Bennett who confine themselves to nominal 
measurement. 

^'’See: A.E. Bennett, J. Garrad and T. Hill, “Chronic Disease and Disability in the Com- 
munity”, British Medical Journal September 26, 1970, p. 762. 
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term impairments is employed. These may be classified into four categories: 
those aftecting locomotion or any motor activityj those of sensory origin, 
those referable to internal medicine — for instance, cardiac and respiratory 
disorders — and those of primarily psychological origin together with un- 
classifiable organic disorder.)®® The virtue, therefore, of the v/ork surveyed 
above lies not only in its usefulness of social administrators but also in the 
close correspondence between its empirical constructs and the emerging 
concept of disability.®® 

It is, of course, possible to gauge functional capacity by means of 
instruments other than the standard tests of performance and interview 
schedules of the kind described here — which invariably revolve around acti- 
vities of daily living. The main alternative would be the highly developed 
and vigorously tested measures of motor capacity These measures are 
based on the premise that the components of actions which we perform in 
our daily Jives can effectively be isolated, and the capacity to perform them 
can be used as an indicator of capacity to meet all requirements of daily life. 
Motor capacity may be tested in standard situations — people are asked 
to step on and off a platform of a certain height, to touch the floor from a 
chair of a certain height, to lift articles of a specified weight and so on. 
Such standard actions are held, on balance, to be broadly representative 
of those which the majority of people perform most of the time. Motor 
capacity may be assessed in this way against an objective criterion such as 
time. It is assumed for the purposes of assessment that differences in height, 
weight and other similar attributes between the individuals whose capacity 
is tested, make little difference to the validity of the exercise. 

Measures of motor capacity, however, have a number of serious draw- 
backs.*^^ fn the first place, it is arguable that in identifying and assessing 
needs in the context of service provision, the sum of a person’s difficulties, 

®®See, ill this connection, A.E. Bennett, J. Garrad and T. Hill, “Chronic Disease and 
Disability in the Community”, op. cit. 

®®Which obviously differs substantially from the popular conceptof a disabled person as 
“someone who has lost a limb or who is physically deformed in some obvious way. Thiscon- 
cept is largely based on the appreciation of structural damage; severity is considered to be 
dependent on the extent of the damage and criteria based on this approach govern the assess- 
ment and award of the disability pensions at present available. However, disability may 
be thought of in terms of behaviour and performance and may be considered as limitation 
of the performance of an individual when compared to a ‘fit’ person. This concept considers 
disability as a disorder of function rather than a .structural abnormality or loss”. Sec: .T. 
Garrad and A.E. Bennett, “A Validated Interview Schedule for Use in Population Surveys 
of Chronic Disease and Disability”, British Journal of Preventive and Social Medicine, 25, 
May, 1971, p. 97. 

dOpQj. example, see: D. Carroll, “A Quantitative Test of Upper Extremity”, Journal of 
Chronic Diseases, J 8, May, 1965, pp. 479-491, M, Jeffreys et. al, “A Set of Tests for Measur- 
ing Motor Impairment in Prevalence Studies”, /oz/wnr/ o/ Chronic Diseases, 22, November, 
1969, pp. 303-320. 

^^■For a discussion, see: S. Sainsbury, Measuring Disability, op. cit. 
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only one of which may be motor incapacity, should be taken into account. 
For instance, by concentrating on a single facet of disability, a measure ot 
motor capacity largely excludes problems such as mental coordination and 
exhaustion. Second, an assessment of motor capacity may fail to identify 
certain members of the disabled population whose disability does not origi- 
nate ill motor incapacity. Thus, it may be possible for a mentally handi- 
capped person to carry out the simple exercises designed to assess motor 
capacity, but to experience difficulty in accomplishing minimal activities for 
daily living. There is a third drawback in relying entirely on measures of 
motor capacity to define and assess disability; attention tends to focus 
exclusively on the most severely disabled persons. Degrees of motor capa- 
city indicate functional achievement only of those who experience difficulty 
at the most basic level, that is, in relation to “eatings drinking, urinating and 
defaecating hygienically, washing, and dressing and undressing, sitting, 
standing, stepping up and down and walking a few steps.”^^ Severe bron- 
chitis may allow a person to achieve all these daily tasks, but it may still 
make an enormous impact on a person’s capacity to function in daily life. 

For these reasonsj measures based on performance of activities of daily 
living are generally preferable to those of motor capacity. The former, as 
can be seen here, tend to centre in one way or another on four broad clusters 
of activities: (1) mobility: walking, negotiating steps, transfer in and out of 
bed or chair and travel, (2) self-care: feeding, dressing and toilet care, (3) 
domestic duties: shopping, preparation and cooking of foodj household 
cleaning, do thes-washingj and (4) occupation; the ability to hold unmodified 
employment in open industry appropriate to the individual’s age, sex and 
skill. As can be expected, the instruments developed over the past two 
decades vary in emphasis in accordance with the specific objectives of their 
designers but, taken together, they provide a satisfactory spread insofar as 
these focal activities are concerned,^® 

The question arises, however,- whether it is desirable to confine instru- 
ment development to activities which pertain solely to the physical and 
economic dependence of the disabled. Tt is true that both conditions are the 
most visible by-products of disability and that social policy is more con- 

42See; M. Jeffreys er a/., op. (.7/. p. 303. 

^^The sole possible exception to that generalisation is the occupation category, which 
does not loom large enough in the work referred to (far greater heed seems to have been paid 
to activities that relate to physical dependence than those that relate to economic depen- 
dence). The importance of employment in the context of disability is highlighted in; P..T. 
Taylor and A.J. Fairrie, “Chronic Disabilities and Capacity for Work”, British Jaunial of 
Preventive and Social Medicine, 22, April, 1968, pp. 86-93; P.J. Taylor and A.J. Fairrie, 
“Chronic Disability in Men of Middle Age”, British Journal of PreveniUe and Social 
Medicine, 22, October, 1968, pp. 183-192; S.Z. Nagi, W.H. McBroom and J. Collette, “Work 
Employment and the Disabled’-', American Journal of Economics and Sociology, 3 1 , January, 
1972, pp. 21-34; L.D, Haber, “Social Planning for Disability”, Journal ofJJimum Resources, 
VIIT, Supplement, 1973, pp. 33-55. 
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cerned with them, than with other forms of deprivation. At the same time, 
the disabled also often suffer from psychological and social handicaps which 
are serious enough to warrant attention in the context of service provision.^^ 
There is, of course, no dearth of instruments for measuring psychological 
adjustment but it would be fair to say that we simply do not have the neces- 
sary tools to shed light on the quantity and quality of social relations of 
those caught in circumstances of disability.^® The work of Townsend^®,- 
Tunstall^'^, Shanas, et al% and Wright^® on the prevalence of social isolation 
amongst old people might serve as a possible model in developing such 
tools. 

There is another point. All the instruments reviewed here are unduly 
restricted to the normative dimension of need. (Following Bradshaw®® it is 
common to distinguish between normative need, felt need, expressed need 
and comparative need. Normative need is what the expert or professional, 
the administrator or social scientist defines as need in a given situation. Felt 
need is equated with want; when identifying and assessing need for a service, 
people are asked whether they feel they need it. Expressed need or demand 
is felt need turned into action. Lastly, comparative need is found by studying 
the characteristics of those in receipt of service; if people with similar 
characteristics are not in receipt of a service, then they are in need.) Most 
researchers conceive of disability in terms of physical and economic de- 
pendence; others put accent on its psychological and social aspects, A case 
might be put forward, however, that the disabled themselves should provide 
a significant input to the process of need identification and assessment and 
that instrument development ought to be somehow embedded in the concept 
of felt need.®^ By working more closely with potential service recipients, 

i^For example, see: B. A. Wright, Physical Disability, New York, Harper and Row, i960. 
H.R. Kelman and A. Willner, “Problems in Measurement and Evaluation of Rehabilita- 
tion”, Archives of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, 43, April, 1962, 172-181. 

^®Few, for example, of the numerous questionnaires and interview schedules included in 
Miller’s comprehensive handbook appear to be suitable for this purpose. See, in this con- 
nection; D.K. Miller, Handbook of Research Design and Social Measurement, New York, 
McKav, 1977, 

Townsend, The Family Life of Old Peopfe, Harmondsworth, Penguin, 1963. 

Tunstall, Old and Alone, London, Routledge and Kegan, 1966. 

Shanas et al. Old People in Three Industrial Societies, London, Routledge and Kegan, 

1968. 

'i®K.G. Wright, “Alternative Measures of the Output of Social Programmes”, op. eit.; 
K.G. Wright, “Output Measurement in Practice”, op. c/A 

Bradshaw, “The Concept of Social Need”, New Society, 30, March, 1972, pp. 640-643. 

siJndeed, it has been argued in this connection that “[Tlhere is a real danger of a new 
tyranny which sincerely expresses itselfinthelanguageof humanitarianismandwhichimposes 
its own values on others for what it sees to be their own good.... [We should be concerned 
with] delineating the question of what is expertise and what concealed class morality, and 
what is actual performance rather than unrealisable ethical intent.... ft is my own opinion 
that the professions’ role in a free society should be limited to contributing the technical 

(Continued on next page) 
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researchers could possibly discover additional forms of deprivation suffered 
by the disabled and design measurement tools accordingly. 

The third, and final, point concerns methodology. For althoiigli the 
instruments developed over the past two decades have been constructed 
with utmost care, their originators have largely relied on a combination of 
extensive experience and intuitive grasp of the problem of functional in- 
capacity rather than on formal rules of instrument design. This applies with 
equal force to the scales, which aim at rank- ordering disability states, and 
the indexes, which purport to yield quantitative-scores. The former have 
been put together without recourse to techniques of Guttman Scaling®^ and 
the latter without making use of any of the standard methods w’hicli are 
customarily employed in assigning index numbers of health states (these 
methods are: the category method^^, the magnitude method^^^, XI\q equivalence 
method^^, the standard gamble method^^ and the time trade-off nietlwiff. 

Cardinal measurement holds some distinct advantages over its ordinal 
counterpart®®, but the informality with which the scoring systems of the 
indexes have been constructed is particularly problematic (it might be argued^ 

(Continued from previous page) 

information men need to make their own decisions on the basis of their own values. When 
he preempts the authority to direct, even constrain men’s decisions on the basis of his 
own values, the professional is no longer an expert but rather a member of a new privileged 
class disguised as an expert”. See : E. Fmdson, Profession of Medicine, New York, Dodd, 
Mead, 1970, pp. 381-382. 

s^The usefulness of these techniques is illustrated in: R.L. Berg, op. c/n; A.J. Culyer, 
Need and the National Health Service, op. cit., A.J. Culyer, “Need, Values and Health 
Status Measurement”, op. cit., K.G. Wright, “Output Measuremoni in Practice”, op. cit. 

S^Sec, in this connection, A.J. Culyer, “Need, Values and Health Status Measurement”, 
op. cit., D.L. Patrick, J.W. Bush and M.M. Chen, “Methods of Measuring Levels of 
Well-being for a Health Status Index”, Health Services Re,search, 8, Fall, 197.3, pp. 228-245 ; 
G.W. Torrance, “Social Preferences for Health Status”, Socio-Economic Planning Sciences, 
10, 3, 1976, pp. 129-136. 

“‘^See, in this connection, D.L. Patrick, J.W. Bush and M.M. Chen, op. cit., A.J. Culyer. 
“Need, Values and Health Status Measurement”, op. cj 7.;G.W. Torrance, yi Generalized 
Effectiveness Model for the Evaluation of Health Progroms, Hamilton, Faculty of Business, 
McMaster University, 1970, 

c-''Sec, in this connection, D.L. Patrick, J.W. Bush and M.M. Chen, op. cit.', A.J. Culyer, 
“Need, Values and Health Status Measurement”, op. cjV. 

'’'®Sce, in this connection, Ibid., G.W, Torrance, A Generalized Effectiveness Model 
for the Evaluation of Health Programs, op. cit.; G.W. Torrance, “Social Preferences for 
Health Status”, op. cit.; A.D. Wolfson, A Health Index for Ontario, Toronto, Ministry 
of Treasury and Intergovernmental Affairs, 1974; 1. Vertinsky and E. Wong, “Eliciting 
Pi-eferences and the Construction of Indifference Maps”, Socio-Economic Plamuug Science.^, 
9, 1, 1975, pp. 15-24. 

s^Sec in this connection, G.W. Torrance, A Generalized Effectiveness Model far the 
Evaluation of Health Programs, op. cit.; AD. Wolfson, op. c/V.; G.W. Torrance, “Social 
Preferences for Health Status”, op. cit; A.J. Culyer, “Need, Values and Health Status 
Measurement”, op. cit. 

-'■'^See, in this connection, H.R. Kelman and A. Willner, op. cit. 
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of course, tliat the researchers responsible for the design of these indexes 
did not intend to produce a sense of cardinality because they frequently 
group scores together into broad categories of dependence; rather the in- 
tention was perhaps to use a fairly crude system drawn up with a degree of 
collective agreement on some criterion, say, the importance of each item in 
maintaining independence, to provide a convenient means of showing the 
overall effects of disability, and this is why the scoring systems tend to rely 
on fairly uniform scores throughout one index, for instance the 0, 1 and 2 
of the measure of incapacity for self-care and the 0, 5, 10 and 15 of the 
Maryland Disability Index).*"^ Whatever the reason for that lack of methodo- 
logical rigour, this is certainly one area in which there is scope for consi- 
derable improvement.®” Some tightening up of procedures, howevei'j is 
also called for in ordinal scale construction. Finally, with regard to the two 
substantive points made earlier, it is highly desirable that in measuring dis- 
ability states we venture outside the rather narrow domain of physical and 
economic dependence and find a way of bringing the disabled themselves 
into the complex process of need identification and assessment.®^ 


■'’*’See, ill this connection, K.G. Wright, “Alternative Measures of the Output of Social 
Programmes”, op. c/n 

('.opurthcr methodological limitations of the indexes are discussed in: A.J. Culyer, 
Need and the National Health Service, op. cit; AJ. Culyer, “Need, Values and Health 
Status Measurement”, op. cit. 

<*iThe methodological aspects of this process are outlined in: C.C. Atildsson, et al, 
op. cit. 
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Annexure I 

INDEX OF INDEPENDENCE IN ACTIVITIES OF DAILY 

LIVING 


The Ittdex of Independence in Activities of Daily Living is based on an 
evaluation of the fiiiictionai independence or dependence of patients in 
bathing,- dressing, going to toilet, transferring, continence^ and feeding. 
Specific definitions of functional independence and dependence appear 
below the index. 

A— Independent in feeding, continence, transferring, going to toilet, 
dressing, and bathing. 

B— Independent in all but one of these functions. 

C— Independent in all but bathing and one additional function. 

D — Independent in all but bathing, dressing and one additional function. 

E— Independent in all but bathing, dressing, going to toilet, and one 
additional function. 

F—Indepeiident in all but bathing, dressing, going to toilet, transferring, 
and one additional function. 

G— Dependent in all six functions. 

Other — Dependent in at least two functions, but not classifiable as 
C, D^ E, or F. 


Independence means without supervision,- direction, or active personal 
assistance^ except as specifically noted below. This is based on actual status 
and not on ability. A patient who refuses to perform a function is considered 
as not performing the function, even though he is deemed able. 


Bathing {'^pongQ, Shower, or Tub) 

Independent: assistance only in bath- 
ing a single part (as back or 
disabled extremity) or bathes self 
completely 

Dependent: assistance in bathing 
more than one part of body; 
assistance in getting in or out 
of tub or does not bathe self 

Dressing 

Independent: gets clothes from 
closets and drawers; puts on 
clothes,- outer garments, braces; 
manages fasteners; act of tying 
shoes is excluded 


Transfer 

Independent: moves in and out of 
bed independently and moves in 
and out of chair independently 
(may or may not be using mecha- 
nical supports) 

Dependent: assistance in moving 
or out of bed and/or chair; does 
not perform one or more transfers 


Continence 

Independent: urination and defeca- 
tion entirely self-conlrolled 
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Dependent: does not dress self or Dependent: partial or total in- 
remains partly undressed continence in urination or de- 

fecation; partial or total control 
by enemas, catheters, or regulated 
use of urinals and/or bedpans 


Going to toilet deeding , p a r i t 

Independent: gets to toilet; gets on Independent: gets food from plate 
and off toilet; arranges clothes; or its equivalent into mouth; 
cleans organs of excretion; (may (precutting of meat and prepara- 
manage own bedpan used at night tion of food, as buttering bread, 
only and may or may not be using are excluded from evaluation) 
mechanical supports) 

Dependent: uses bedpan or commode Dependent: assistance in act of 
or receives assistance in getting to feeding (use above); does not 
and using toilet eat at all or parenteral feeding. 

Source; S. Katz, et al, “Studies of Illness in the Aged”, Journal of the American 
’ Medical Association. 185, September, 1963, p. 915. 
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Annexure 2 

evaluation form for the index of independence 

IN ACTIVITIES OF DAILY LIVING 


Date of Evaluation 

Name 

For e-ch area of functioning listed below, check description that _applies 
(The ^ord “assistance” means supervision, direction ot personal assistance.) 


□ 


either sponge bath, tub bath, or shower. 

□ O _ 

Receives no assistance Receives assistance in 
(gets in and out of tub bathing only one part 
by self if tub is usual of the body (such as 
means of bathing) back or a leg) 

Dr.vsm^-gets clothes from closets and drawers-including underclothes, 
outer gm-ments and using fasteners jincl tiding braces it won^ 


Receives assistance in 
bathing more than one 
part of the body (or 
not bathed) 


□ 

Gets clothes and gets 
completely dressed with- 
out assistance 


□ 


Receives assistance in 
getting clothes or in 
getting dressedj or 
stays partly or com- 
pletely undressed 

ro,7<-f/n?-goi.K to the “toilet room” for bowel and urine elimination; 
cleaning self after elimination, and arranging clothes 


Gets clothes and gets 
dressed without assis- 
tance except for assis- 
tance in tying shoes 


D 


D 


Goes to “toilet room”, 
cleans self, and arranges 
clothes without assistance 
(may use object for sup- 
port such as canc, walker, 
or wheelchair and may 
manage night bedpan or 
cornmode, emptying same 
in mo riling) 


Receives assistance in 
going to “toilet room” 
or in cleansing self or 
in arranging clothes 
after elimination or in 
use of night bedpan or 
commode 


□ 

Doesn’t go to room 
termed “toilet” for the 
elimination process 


Transfer— 


P 


Moves in and out of bed 
as well as in and out of 
chair without assistance 
(may be using object for 
support such as cane or 
walker) 


□ n 

Movesinoroutofbed Doesn't getoulofbcd 
or chair with assistance 
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Continence — 

□ 

Coiitrois urination and 
bowel movement comple- 
tely by self 


Feeding — 

□ 

Feeds self without assis- 
tance 


□ 

Has occasional 
“accidents” 


□ 

Feeds seif except for- 
getting assistance in 
cutting meat or butter- 
ing bread 


□ 

Supervision helps keep 
urine or bowel control ; 
catheter is used, or is 
incontinent 


□ 

Receives assistance in 
feeding or is fed partly 
or completely by using 
tubes or intravenous 
fluids. 


Source: S. Katz, et al, op. cit. 
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Annexure 3 


A MEASURE OF INCAPACITY FOR SELF-CARE 



Score for old person's capacity to perform activity 


Activity necessary for self-care 

Without 
diffculty or 
with slight 
difficulty 

With 
moderate 
difficulty or 
only in part 

Not at all 

or 

minimally 

1. 

Mobility and personal care 

1. Get in and out of bed 

0 

1 

2 


2. (a) Bedfast, wash face and 
hands 

0 

0 

2 


(6) Not bedfast: 

(0 walk around room 

0 

1 

2 


(tV) leave building 

0 

1 

2 


3. Negotiate stairs 

0 

1 

2 


4, Wash 

0 

1 

1 


5. Dress 

0 

1 

1 


6. Bath 

0 

1 

1 

n. 

House-care 

7. Prepare meals 

0 

0 

1 


8. Clean floors 

0 

0 

1 


9. Coordinate mental faculties in 
performing other tasks 

0 

1 

2 

in. 

Communication 

10. See 

0 

1 

2 


11. Hear 

0 

0 

1 


12. Speak 

0 

1 

2 


13. Organise thoughts in lucid 
speech or other form for pur- 
poses of social communication 

0 

1 

2 

IV. 

Activities necessary to overcome 
special handicaps 

14. Sit or move about without fits, 
falls or giddiness 

0 

1 

2 


15. Control passing of urine and 
faeces 

0 

i 

2 


16. Manage other special (named) 
disabilities without help* 

0 

1 

■ 2 



0 

1 

■ 2, 

Total score 





♦Where they involve restriction or prevention of activities not already listed, or where 
they Involve the performance of special tasks. . 

Source: P. Townsend, Vw Family Life of Old Feople, Harmondsworth Pen<^uin 
1963, p. 259. ' ’ 
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Annexure 4 

MARYLAND DISABILITY INDEX 



Activity 

r 

Score given when 
activity performed 

With help Independently 

1. 

Feeding self 

5 

10 

2. 

Coming to a sitting position on the side 
of bed 

0 

5 

3. 

Moving from wdieelchair to bed and 
returning 

5 

10 

4. 

Doing personal toilet 

0 

5 

5. 

Getting on and off toilet, etc. 

5 

10 

6. 

Bathing self 

0 

5 

7. 

Propelling wheelchair or walking on a 
level surface 

10 

15* 

8. 

Ascending and descending stairs 

5 

10 

9. 

Dressing and undressing 

5 

10 

10. 

Controlling bowels 

5 

10 


Controlling bladder 

5 

10 


^Propelling a wheelchair is not scored if walking on a level surface can be performed. 
Source: C.M. Wylie and B.K. White, “A Measure of Disability’'^ Archives of Enii^ 
rgnmental Health, 8, June, 1964, p. 835. 
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Annexure S 

DEFINITION AND SCORING OF ACTIVITIES IN MARYLAND 

DISABILITY INDEX 

J. Feeding: The patient is independent and scores ten if he can feed 
himself without help other than food being placed within reach. He must 
cut up his own food, use salt, sugar, and spread butter. He may use a straw 
when drinking. If he needs an assistive device, he must be able to put it 
on. The score is five if the food must be cut up for the patient, if he uses 
an assistive device which he cannot put on by himself, or if he needs help 
with salt, sugar, or spreading butter. 

The patient scores zero if he needs more help, or if his actions are too 
slow. 

2. Coming to a Sitting Position on the Side of the Bed: This activity 
includes getting the legs off the bed, assuming a sitting position, and moving 
until the body is balanced with the knees directly in front of the hips. The 
patient who achieves and maintains this position without help scores five. 
The patient who cannot reach the sitting position without help scores zero. 

3. Moving From Wheelchair to Bed and Returning: The independent 
patient can approach the bed in his wheelchair, lock his brakes, lift the 
foot rests,- get onto the bed and lie down, sit up, change the position of the 
chair if necessary, and return to it. He scores ten when he does these actions 
safely without the presence of a second person. The patient is not expected 
to get on and off a bed too high for his wheelchair or for his height. 

The patient scores five if he performs the activity with minimal help or 
needs supervision for safety. He scores zero if he needs considerable help 
or direction. 

4. Doing Personal Toilet: The patient scores five if he can wash his 
hands and face, comb his hair, brush his teeth, and shave. He may shave 
with any kind of razor, but must plug in an electric razor or put in a safety 
razor blade. Women must put on make-up, but need not care for ihney 
hair-dos (such as braiding). 

If the patient needs help for any item, he scores zero. 

5. Getting On and Off Toilet: The patient scores ten if he can get on 
and ofl- toilet, handle his clothes, and wipe himself. He may use a bar or 
other support if necessary. If he cannot use a toilet, he also scores, ten if 
he uses a bedpan, gets it into position, empties, and deans it. Tlic patient 
scores five if he performs the activity with minimal help. He scores zero if 
he needs considerable help. 

6. Bathing Self: The patient may use a bath tub, shower, or take a 
complete sponge bath. He scores five when able to do all steps involved 
in the method without another person being present. The patient scores 
zero if he needs minimal help. 

7. Propelling Wheelchair: This activity is scored only when a patient 
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cannot walk. He scores five when he can push the chair for at least 50 yards, 
can go round corners, and manoeuvre the chair to a table. 

Walking on a Level Surface: The patient scores 15 who can walk at 
least 50 yards without help or supervision. He may wear braces or pros- 
theses and use crutches, canes or a walkerette, but not a walker. He must 
lock and unlock braces, stand up and sit down, get the mechanical aids into 
position for use, and dispose of them when he sits. (Putting on and taking 
off braces is scored under dressing.) 

The score is ten if the patient needs minimal help or supervision. He 
scores zero if he cannot walk with minimal help or walks only in the parallel 
bars or in a walker. 

8. Ascending and Descending Stairs: The patient scores ten who can 
go up and down at least on flight of stairs without help or supervision. 
He may use handrails, canes, or crutches if he needs. If he needs a cane or 
crutches for walking on level ground, he must carry them with him as he 
ascends and descends the stairs. 

The score is five if the patient needs minimal help. He scores zero if he 
needs considerable help. 

9. Dressing and Undressing: To score ten, the patient must put on and 
take off all clothes, fasten all fasteners, and tie his shoe laces. This activity 
includes putting on and taking off a corset or brace when prescribed. The 
patient may need to use special clothing, such as dresses that open down 
the front. 

The patient scores five when he needs minimal help but can do at least 
half of the work himself. He scores zero when he needs considerable help. 
Women need not put on a brassiere or girdle unless this is prescribed. 

10. Controlling Bowels: This activity includes ability to use a supposi- 
tory or take an enema, as for paraplegic patients who have had bowel train- 
ing, The patient scores ten if he does not have accidents. The score is five 
when occasional accidents occur, or if the patient needs minimal help in 
using a suppository or taking an enema. The score is zero when frequent 
accidents occur. 

Controlling Bladder: The patient wearing an external device scores ten 
if he can put it on, clean and empty it, and stay dry day and night. He scores 
ten when he has no accidents. 

The patient scores five if he has occasional accidents, or occasionally 
cannot wait for the bedpan or get to the toilet in time. If he needs help with 
an external device, even though he keeps dry, he scores five. The score is 
zero if the patient is frequently wet. 

Source: C.M. Wylie and B.K. White, op. cit.t pp. 838-839, 
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Annexure 6 

SAINSBURY MEASURE OF INCAPACITY 


Activities 


Capacity to perform activity 



Without With Not at all 

difficulty difficulty but or only 

without help with help 
0 1 2 ’ 


1. Personal Tasks 

1. Go out of doors on own 

2. Go up and down stairs 

3. Get about house on own 

4. Wash down or bath 

5. Dress and put on shoes 

6. Cut own toenails 

7. Get in and out of bed 

8. Brush and comb hair 

9. Feed self 

10. Go to toilet on own 

//. Household Tasks 

1. Clean floors 

2. Make a cup of tea 

3. Cook a hot meal 

4. Do the shopping 

III. Physical and Mental Faculties 

1 . See (even with spectacles) 

2. Hear (even with hearing- 
aid) 

3. Speak 

4. Organise thoughts in lucid 
speech 

5. Sit or move without falls 
or giddiness 

6. Control passing of urine 

7. Control passing of faeces 

8. Manage other special dis- 
abilities without help 

9. Co-ordinate mental facul- 
ties in performing 
personal services 


Source: S. Sainsbury, Registered as Disabled, London, Bell, 1970, p. 28. 
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Annexure 7 

DESCRIPTION OF DEPENDENCY CATEGORIES 

1. No impairment on any physical or mental state or self-care activity; 
no additional disabilities. 

2. No impairment of self-care activities; no additional disabilities, mild 
impairment on one or two of: mobility; continence; mental state. 

3. As category 1 except with ‘additional’ disabilities. 

4. As category 2 except with ‘additional’ disabilities. 

5. No impairment of self-care activity; mild impairment on all three of 
•continence; mobility; mental state; with or without additional dis- 
abilities. 

6. Anyone with an impairment of self-care activity who would otherwise 
fit into categories 1-5; anyone with a moderate impairment of mobilityj 
including those fully capable of self-care, or with impairment of 
self-care activities. 

7. People with a moderate impairment of mental state, but not more than 
mild impairment of mobility and continence; capacity for self-care 
not considered. 

8. Persons with moderate impairment of continence, but no other im- 
pairment on any item. 

9. Persons with moderate impairment of continence, any state of mobility 
except bedfast, any condition of mental state. 

10. With moderate impairment of both mobility and mental state, but not 
more than mild impairment of continence. 

11. Severely confused; not bedfast; not more than mild impairment of 
continence. 

12. Not severely confused, but severely impaired on one or both of con- 
tinence and mobility. 

13. .Severely confused with severe impairment of continence or mental 
state. 

14. With severe impairment of all three states of continence; mobility; 
mentalstate. 

Source: V. Garstairs and M. Morrison, The Elderly in Residential Care, Edinburgh, 
Scottish Home and Health Department, 1971, p. 121. 
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Annexure 8 

GARRAD AND BENNETT HEASURE OF DiSABiLlTY 


MOBILITY 


walking Do you walk 

: outdoors in the street (with crutch or 

stick if used]? 

if ' Yes' : one mile 

or 

If 'No' 

. and: 


more 

□ 




I mile 

□ 

Betv/een rooms @ Unaccompanied D 

100 yds. 

[3 

Within 

room a Accompanied ® 

10 yds. 

@ 

Unable 

to walk @ tec. H 

h support S 

Stairs Do you walk 

up stairs? 


Do you walk down stairs? 

To 1st fl6or 



From 1 floor to 


or ' above [j 



another LJ 



Unacc. 

□ ■ 


Unacc. I 

5-8 steps or 



5-8 steps or - 


stairs IS’l 

f)CC, 

m 

stairs IS 

tec. ! 

2-4 steps or 



2-4 steps or 


stairs !S 

Acci 5 Supp. S 1 

stairs 

• ACC. D Supp. I 

1 step (S 



1 step a 


mount stairs 

Mo need to 


goes down 

No need to 

other than ® 

mount 

□ i 

stairs other m 

descend 

by walking 

stairs 


than by ^ 

stairs 




walking 


unable to 





mount ® 



unable to 


stairs 



descend ® 





stairs 


Transfer ■ 






Yes 

to 


Yes No 

Cto you need help to get 


Do you need help to 

sit ^ 

■ into ;bed? . 

3 

□ 

down in a chair? 

... B □ 

Oq,; you need help to get 


Do you need help to 


: out of bed?: 

... iiy 

D 

stand up from a chair? @ U 

'Bedfast ... , , 



a 

Not applicable 
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Travel 






Da you driva yourself ] 

Do you travel by bus-or train? 


in a car? 

! 

□ 

If 'Yes'? 


If ’No': 


Nonnal (unadapt. ) 






'□ 

Whenever necessary LJ 

Unable to use bus 

a 

Adapted 



and train 

Invacar 

a 

Only out of rush 

a 

Unable to use rus, 

a 



hour 

train and car 

Sslf-proDElled 

a 




vehicle (outdoors) 

and: 




Does not drive 

□ 

Unaccompanied 

o 

Does not travel by 

□ 


j 



choice 



Accompanied 

m 

uses private trans- 

□ 





port by choice 


SELF CAFE 





Are you able 

Are you able 

PTB you able 

Are you able 

Are you abl 

to feed 

to dress 

to undress 

to use the 

to y^ash 

yourself; 

yourself 

yourself 

lavatory: 

yourself; 


completely; 

completely: 




Without any 

Without any 

V/ithout any 

'Without any 

without any 

help g 

help Q 

help Qj 

help Q 

help Q 

V/ith 

V/ith help 

'With help 

Receptacles 

With assis- 

specially 

v,l th 

with 

without 

tancG for 

prepared 

fastenings 

i fastenings 

assistance 

shauinq, 

food or 

a 

: ® 

a 

combing 

Containters 


hair, etc. 

a 




a 

with 



j 


assistance 

Vdth help 

With help 

Lavatory - 

'.‘Ith help 

■ a- 

other than 

other than 1 

wi th 1 

for bodily : 

fastenings 

fastenings i 

assistance 

washing 


a 

a . 

a 

a. 

Not- at all, 

Does not i 

Not 

Receptacles 

tot at all 

must be 

dress 

applicable 

with 


fed 

a 

a 

, assistance 

a 

a 
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DOMESTIC DUTIES 

Do you 

1 

1 




all 

part 

none 

preference 

unable 

Shopping 

O 

□ 

□ 


0 

Coqking 

□ 

□ 

□ 


0 

Cleaning 

□ 

□ 

□ 

0 

©■ 

Clothes washing 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

0 


Men with no houssholci duties Q 


OCgiPATmrj Do you heue a paid job at present? 


If ‘Yes': 
Full time □ 
Partitime D 


and; 

Normal working D 

Modified working 

Sheltered 
employment S 


Male. 65 
Female 60 
and over 


Male 64 
Female 59 
and under 


Age retired Q 
Prem, retired 0 
Non-employed CH 

Unemployed Q 
Unfit 0 
Non-employed Q 


*Cross in any box marked with an asterisk indicates presence of disability. 

Source: .T. Garrad and A.E. Bennett, ‘‘A Validated Interview Sebeduie for Use in 
Population Surveys of Chronic Disease and Disability”, Bvitish Journal of 
Preventive and Social Medicitte, 25, Msiy 
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Annexure 9 

HARRIS DISABILITY INDEX 


Item. 

No 

difficulty 

(1) 

Some 
difficulty 
but can 
do on 

own 

(2) 

Not on 

own 

(3) 

Ne vet- 
does 
because 

too 

difficult 

(4) 

Has 

difficulty 
but not 
known if 
can do 

on own 

(5) 

1. Getting to or 
using WC 

0 

4 

6 

6 

5 

2. Doing up but- 
tons and zips 

0 

4 

6 

6 

5 

3. Feeding 

0 

4 

6 

6 

5 

4. Having a bath 
or all-over 
wash 

0 

2 

3 

3 

2 

5. Washing hands 
and face 

0 

2 

3 

3 

2 

6. Putting on 
shoes socks/ 
stockings 

0 

2 

3 

3 

2 ■: 

7. Dressing other 
than buttons & 
shoes 

0 

2 

3 

3 

2 

8. Combing hair 
(women only) 

0 

2 

3 

3 

2 

9. Shaving (men 
only) 

0 

2 

3 

3 

2 

10. Getting in and 
out of bed 

0 

2 

3 

3 

2 


Source; A Harris, ei al. Handicapped and Impaired in Great Britain, London, OfhcQ 
of Population Censuses and Surveys, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1971, 
Appendix D. 


□ 



A Future for the Mentally Handicapped 


Seeta Sinclair 

T he mentally handicapped constitute a sizable proportion of 
the population of India- Approximately 2 per cent of all population 
studied in different countries in the world are mentally handicapped, while 
about 4 per 1000 are severely so.* Mental handicap is defined as signi- 
ficantly subaverage general intellectual functioning, existing concurrently 
with deficits in adaptive behaviour, and manifested during the develop- 
mental period.® Intelligence is generally assessed by a number of different 
tests designed to measure different aspects of intellectual function, resulting 
in an intelligence quotient (IQ). An IQ of 70 or less is taken as mental handi- 
cap, when combined with difficulty in adaptation, i.e., in the ability to meet 
the demands of the environment. An IQ under 50 is considered severe mental 
handicap for planning purposes, as these individuals will always need special 
services, while those in the IQ bracket of 51 to 70 are considered mildly 
handicapped, and some of these may be able to function adequately in an 
environment which is intellectually non-demanding. 

The community as a whole, even the educated elite, have a very vague 
idea about mental handicap, usually equating it with psychiatric dysfunction 
where intellectual function is disturbed, as contrasted to subaverage intellect 
which is found in mental handicap. Most people also do not know that 
the mentally handicapped have potential abilities, and not just disabilities. 
These abilities can be developed with appropriate education and training 
to enable the mentally handicapped to become happy, productive and 
integrated members of the community, instead of being shunned, despised, 
ridiculed and segregated, as at present, with usually no opportunity to im- 
prove their sad destiny. The huge numbers that constitute the mentally 
handicapped makes such treatment of them not only inhuman but also a 
national waste which must be prevented. Of India’s present total population 
of 680 millions at least 2 per cent or 1 3.6 million are mentally handicapped, 
and 4 per 1009 or 2.7 million severely so. The nation cannot afford to 

^S. Sinclair, “Mental Handicap In India and Its Prevention: An Overview”, In V.V. 
Gujral, I. Narayanan and A.K. Dutta, (eds,); The Underprivileged Child, Indian Acad, 
of Pediat, New Delhi, 1981. p. 137. 

^H.J. Grossman, “Manual on Terminology and Classification in Mental Retardation”, 
Anier. Assocn. on Mental Deficiency, Baltimore, Maryland, USA, 1973. 
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continue to add new recruits to this cohort, and to leave those affected 
uneducated and untrained, to burden the economy further. 

A CLEAR NATIONAL POLICY 

A national policy and plan are urgently needed. A group of experts 
from the different disciplines concerned with mental handicap worked out 
a comprehensive plan, under the joint sponsorship of the Directorate- 
General of Health Services, the World Health Organisation, and the All- 
India Institute of Medical Sciences.® The various aspects covered were; 
national policy, prevention^ medical services, education and vocational 
training, training of personnel providing this, employment, residential 
facilities, legislation, insurance, social security, committees for coordi- 
nation, planning, information and advice, the roles of the individual, the 
community, voluntary agencies and the government and, finally, priorities 
for action. The salient features of the plan are presented. 

India needs a clear national policy outlining the state’s obligations to 
the mentally handicapped, and ensuring their fundamental rights — to edu*- 
cation, vocational training and employment, to protection from exploita- 
tion, to medical care, to economic security, and to as normal a life as possible. 
These rights are laid down in the United Nations Declaration on the Rights 
of the Mentally Handicapped, and should be ratified by India. 

Medical care should be geared especially to prevention, early diagnosis and 
treatment of all treatable conditions, primary and secondary. Education of 
the community, the peripheral worker such as the community health volun- 
teer, the anganwadi worker, the dai, ecoA all peripheral cadres of the health 
and social welfare services, is needed towards this end. They should be 
trained in prevention of mental damage, and recognition of the abnormal 
child, who should be referred to the nearest primary health centre (PHC) 
for diagnosis, treatment and advice. The PHC doctors should get orienta- 
tion courses which would enable them to deal with all disability. This 
subject should also be stressed in the medical curriculum. Emphasis should 
be on adequate medical services available as near the home of the disabled 
as possible. Only those who cannot be adequately diagnosed or treated at 
the PHC level should be referred to the district hospital, and finally to the 
medical college if necessary. Multipurpose therapists should be available 
peripherally, either posted at the PHC, or as part of regular visiting teams, 
going out from the district hospital or the medical colleges. They should be 
trained in physiotherapy, occupational and speech therapy. Training of 
such workers should be a priority in planning. 


■■^S. Sinclair, National Planning for the Mentally Handicapped, Mehta Offset Works, 
New Delhi, 1979. 
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COMMUNITY EDUCATION 


Prevention should stress adequate supervision of deliveries, as birth 
trauma and anoxia are responsible for approximately 25 per cent of all 
oases of mental handicap. Education of the community regarding the risks 
of consanguineous marriages, family planning to ensure birth of children 
between the relatively safe maternal ages of 20 to 30 years, adequate ante- 
natal care of the pregnant mother, medical termination of pregnancy if 
there is reason to believe that the fetus is abnormal, follow up of high risk 
pregnancies, adequate care of the infant and pre-school child, with early 
immunization and sanitation to protect against disease, and early treatment 
if disease occurs, were other preventive measures recommended. All this 
is feasible with strengthening of the health services, and emphasis on edu- 
cation of the peripheral worker and the community. Administrative details 
were also worked out. 

Educational services recommended were emphasis on day schools and 
day care centres to be started widely. The integrated education scheme of the 
Central Ministry of Social Welfare provides for disabled children to be 
taught in schools for normally intellectually endowed children, where a 
special teacher will be employed for every 10 handicapped children.^ 
Academic subjects would be taught separately to such children by their 
teacher, using any special materials needed. Such a ‘resource’ teacher and 
‘resource’ materials would be subsidisedby the Central Government, as well 
as the fees and transport of affected children, to a large extent. In subjects 
like games, drill, art, drama, music, recreational activities and meals, the 
handicapped would join the non-handicapped children. Wide publicity 
should be given to this scheme, as it can ensure education to most mildly 
handicapped children, who form the majority of the affected population. 

Residential schools and homes are not advisable, as the care is generally 
poor, the children are segregated from normal life and from their families 
and feel rejected, and opportunity for development is poor. However, one 
good residential-cum-educational institute should be provided for each 
large city, for those who cannot be cared for at home. Residential facilities 
for the adult handicapped were recommended. 

Vocational training centres with attached sheltered workshops should 
be started widely. These should teach a variety of useful economically viable 
trades. 

Emphasi.s should be placed on development of the handicapped to as 
much independence—financial, social, and residential— -as possible. 

Training of teachers and vocational trainers must take a high priority 

‘^Department of Social Welfare, Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, Government 
of India, Scheme for the Integrated Education for Handicapped Children, Printing Press, 
Institute for the Deaf, New Delhi, 1975. 
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in any plan for the handicapped. This was worked out in some detail. 
Adequate, university recognised courses are needed. Immediate absorption 
of the graduates of such courses in suitable jobs and at suitable salary scales 
was recommended. 

Early home based services and home stimulation programmes with 
parental involvement and counselling services were recommended. 

Diagnostic and evaluation services should be provided by a multi-disci- 
plinary team. 

Employment of the mentally handicapped is a much neglected field. 
Sheltered workshops and farms, open employment, contracts with industry, 
reservation of some types of work, special employment exchanges, pre- 
ferential purchase by government of products made by the handicapped, 
incentives such as income tax exemptions to employers of the handicapped, 
and training in rural occupations given by village artisans and others, for 
those in rural areas, were some of the measures recommended. 

Legislation to protect the rights of the handicapped is an essential 
priority. 

Insurance schemes need to be worked out to provide economic and 
social security to the handicapped. The schemes currently offered by the 
Life Insurance Corporation of India are not very useful. 

Central institutes for mental handicap, preferably regional, are needed 
for coordinating services, planning and execution of plans, acting as referral 
bodies, and as repositories and disseminators of information on matters 
concerning mental handicap and all facilities for the handicapped, for in- 
dicating priorities in services, research, etc., and for advice on all matters 
connected with handicap, to the community, individuals, government and 
voluntary agencies. 

Coordination committees should be set up at central, middle and peri- 
pheral levels to undertake much of the work indicated above, and for liaison. 

The community must be included in all programmes. The media should 
be involved. 

Priorities for rcsearchj relevant to conditions in India, were considered 
and specified. Monitoring and evaluation of all service programmes is 
essential research, and should be incorporated into all service programmes, 
as an integral part of these. Focus on studies of prevention of handicap, 
of coping of the handicapped with different environments and social con- 
ditions, and of their adequacy and productivity in different types of em- 
ployment, was suggested. 

PARENT SELF-HELP ASSOCIAirONS 

It is fervently hoped that this national plan will be implemented even 
if partially, and not be fated to gather dust on the shelves of archives and 
store rooms, which is the usual fate of plans and reports. Recently, parent 
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seif-lielp associations are being formed in different parts of India. These 
can do a great deaf to implement the suggestions incorporated in the plan. 
The impetus given to such work by the International Year for Disabled 
Persons should not be allowed to die away. Enthusiasm, optimism and 
willingness to work and take responsibility are needed if we really want 
any improvement in the lives of the handicapped. 

□ 


The Global Problem 

In the developing countries, where the population increases 
very rapidly, the main causes of handicaps — malnutrition, lack of 
health care, chronic diseases, bacterial diseases which lead, for in- 
stance, to blindness— are still very prevalent, while in the western 
world, new very serious causes of handicaps had appeared. We 
learned that automobile accidents were a main cause of these, that 
each year 250,000 people are killed and 7.5 million people are sent 
to hospitals as a result of these accidents, that in certain countries 
like France, 50 per cent of the handicapped are due to automobile 
accidents. Most of these accidents involve young people. Looking 
at the deeper cause, we discovered that almost half of the automobile 
accidents are due to alcohol. The more we looked into the problem, 
the more we discovered that the combination of the classical causes 
of handicapped in the developing countries plus the new causes 
of accidents in the industrial societies would create havoc, a real world 
problem of major concern. 

—Robert Muller, Secretary, UN 
Economic and Social Council. 



The Growing Needs of the Aged Disahied; 
Some Considerations 


Thomas D, Watts 


T he aged disabled are examined in this paper as a sub-group of a 
larger population fthe aged) with particular needs. The focus of this 
paper is on the aged, disabled in the United States, with some comparisons 
made to India, and to other countries. It is argued here that the fate of the 
aged disabled is tied to: (1) A societal commitment of equality, (2) 
economic growth, and (3) a willingness on the part of governments and 
societies to focus on the specific needs of the aged disabled. This paper does 
not closely study the mechanics of policies directed towards the aged dis- 
abled in the US and India. The difference between the U.S. and India 
in these and other areas is considerable, and it is not presumed that the 
experience of either country is applicable to the other. This paper, instead, 
focuses on three considerations that the US, India, and all countries must 
in some way discuss and resolve in respect to the aged disabled. Indeed, the 
fate of the aged disabled to a large extent is dependent on how these three 
considerations are treated and resolved. 

The definition of terms such as ‘aged’ is, of course, dependent on the 
social and cultural context of any society, and beyond this the theological 
and philosophical views of the definer. The President of the United States, 
Mr. Ronald Reagan, is in his seventies and is in one sense ‘aged’ (if we 
define the ‘aged’ as being over age 65, or age 60, as many do). A black 
or Afro-American older woman living in poverty in the United States, as- 
suming that she has reached a comparable age (seventies) lives in a very 
different social and economic milieu, and may look at herself and aging 
much differently. Certainly, this state of life (being aged) is looked at differ- 
ently in India, in China, in West Germany, in Brazil, and throughout the 
world (cf. Fry. 1981). The term ‘aging’ refers to the “various biological, 
psychological, and social processes that result in relatively predictable 
changes in mature humans as they advance in chronological age”. (Atchley, 
1980:5). The American Heritage Dictionary of the EngUt^h Language (1969:24) 
lists several definitions of ‘age’ one of which is: ‘The period of time during 
which someone or something exists.’ In this senses the ‘aged’ exist at a given 
point in time that differs appreciably from that of the young child. Still, 
both the ‘aged’ and the young child participate in the ‘aging’ process. 
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THE AGED IN THE UNITED STATES 

The aged in the United States are growing more rapidly than any other 
age group within the population. The aged (over age 65: I will use age 65 
unless stated otherwise in this paper) increased in size from 4.9 million in 
1900 to nearly seven times that number in 1977 (32.8 million) (U.S. Dept, 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 1978 : 2-4). The aged population in India 
(704‘years) is expected to increase from 9.9 million in 1971 to 19.1 million 
in 1991 (Parthasarathy, 1980: 383). This is happening all over the world, 
as a United Nations study underscored (1975), 

Within the aged population as a whole, there are many aged who are 
in good physical condition, often in better condition than younger people. 
However, it can be said that the more aged suffer from more disabilities, 
minor and major, than other segments of the population. Eighty-six per 
cent of the 65 and over population of the United States (15,4 million per- 
sons) are estimated to have one or more chronic disorders, and 25 per cent 
of the medical costs in the United States are accounted for by older persons 
(who comprise about 10 per cent of the total population) (Morgan, 1979: 
26). 

Defining the ‘aged disabled’ is as onerous a task as defining the ‘aged’ 
Indeed, terms like the ‘disabled’ are at least as culturally anchored as is a 
term like the ‘aged.’ A disability that might be considered relatively major 
by a middle income aged person in America might not be considered so 
by an aged person in rural Bangladesh. Philosophical and religious views, 
combined with cultural .factors, personal values, and other aspects, strongly 
influence the way that disability is looked at and experienced. ‘Disability’ 
is a ‘disabled state or condition; incapacity.’ By ‘disable’ we mean to 
‘weaken or destroy the normal physical or mental abilities of; to cripple; 
incapacitate’ (The American Heritage Dictionary of the English Language, 
1969: 374). Disability can take on physical or mental forms. Assuredly the 
aged person who suffers from chronic, severe depression but is otherwise 
in relatively good physical condition might be considered as ‘disabled’ as 
a wheelchair-bonnd aged person with many physical complaints and prob- 
lems. It might also be helpful to distinguish between being a person with a 
disability on the one hand and being a disabled person on the other. Many 
aged are persons with disabilities, but are continuing to work and are not 
‘disabled persons’ as such. 

The human organism gradually diminishes in function over time. On the 
average, a person of 75 compared to himself or herself at age 30 will have 
92 per cent of former brain weight 84 per cent of basal metabolism rate, 
70 per cent of kidney filtration weight,- and 43 per cent of maximum breath- 
ing capacity (Leaf, 1973: 52). These losses of functions and capacities vary 
with individuals. Diseases afflict some aged persons more than others. But 
certainly asing. disabilities and also death are inevitable in the human 
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species. Modern medicine, despite many technological advances, has not 
changed some basic realities such as these. 

With the increase in the aged population has come an increase in the 
aged disabled population. The 75+ aged in America (sometimes referred to 
as the ‘old-old’ while the 60-75 age group is in the ‘young-old’ category) 
is the fastest growing segment of the aged population (Lowy, 1980:26). 
The 75+ aged are the segment of the aged population with the most disabi- 
lities. They are the major users of services other than socialisation/recreation 
services, as Kahn and Kamerman noted in their study of social services in 
eight countries (US, Canada, United Kingdom, France, Federal Republic 
of Germany, Poland, Yugoslavia, and Israel) (Kahn and Kamerman, 1980: 
303). This is true as well in countries like India, where it has been estimated 
that approximately 5 per cent to 8 per cent of the aged are invalid and in 
need of a helper (Desai and Bhalla, 1978). In India, as the aged population 
grows, so the aged disabled population grows, and so too does the need to 
attend to these seminal problems. 

GOVERNMENT COMMITMENTS TO EQUALITARTAN GOALS 

The growing aged disabled population, worldwide, presents a real chal- 
lenge to government policies, and indeed to the overall commitment of 
governments to equaiitarian goals. Certainly ‘equality’ is one of the most 
ambiguous words in the language, which is paradoxical in view of the fact 
that it implies perfect precision (Gordon, 1980: 99). A stated commitment 
to equaiitarian goals then is in many ways a relatively easy thing for a 
government to do, but much more difficult is it to follow through with 
perforrhance. Communist governments claim a kind of hegemony on 
equalitarianism, yet performance seems to fall short of reaching these lofty 
goals (Parkin, 1971; Djilas, 1957). Contemporary ‘welfare states’ are less 
vocal about equaiitarian goals, but still do claim varying kinds of commit- 
ments in these areas. Examples of contemporary ‘welfare states’ would 
include Sweden and the United Kingdom, and might include the United 
States as well (Morris, 1979) but to a lesser degree. 

The modern concept of a ‘welfare state’ presupposes a “minimum econo- 
mic standard wherewithal for maintaining man’s physical well-being and 
a comprehensive network of protective and constructive services in the 
social field such as public health, medical care, labour welfare, social wel- 
fare and social education” (Madan, 1969: 4-5). India has proclaimed welfare 
state goals in its constitution which are quite laudatory. A problem for 
countries like India (and other countries as well) is implementing these 
goals with the scarce resources available (Lamb, 1975: 232) and within 
the context of the tremendous variety of India’s languages, cultures, re- 
ligions, peoples (Sophei-j 1980). Increasingly, this is a problem as well for 
‘welfare states’ in the west such as the United Kingdom and the United 
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States, who have had many more economic and material resouices upon 
which to draw. This is oiir next point of discussion, but once again it needs 
to be stated that the fate of the aged disabled does rest firstly on a commit- 
ment by governments and societies to equalitarian goals. “There is a new 
quest for'a world of peace and justice in the public pronouncements of all 
leaders and thinkers of our time, though there is no concentrated action 
to achieve it (Osthathios, 1980: 15). Data would appear to indicate that 
“the rich are hardly being squeezed to the wall by the welfare state” 

{ Wilensky, 1975: 90). Both pronouncements and firm actions towards equali- 
tarian goals must conioin in order for the aged and. the aged disabled to 
obtain the kind of life in old age that they so richly deserve. 

Equalitarian goals must be accompanied by economic growth. De 
Joiivenel (1954) has noted that intellectuals are prone to take an attitude 
of moral superiority towards people in the business world. This might be 
understandable of intellectuals or others on the political left. But not so 
understandable in the curious inability on the part of many to see the neces- 
sary connection between the welfare state and economic growth. To put 
the matter rather baldly, welfare state services must be paid for by the grit 
of economic growth. Social services cost money. The kinds of social services 
called for in the modern welfare state cost a great deal of money, and time, 
and forethought. Often within the temporary welfare state schema the 
“obligation to work is perceived as roughly on a par with the obligation 
to pay taxes” (Jordan, 1976: 192). In the sense in which I am speaking, 
an invention by an enterprising inventor that contributes to an increase in 
some way in the gross national product of a given wellhre state country in 
turn contributes to the funding of social services. Without a requisite amount 
of economic growth, public expenditures for social services are difficult if 
not virtually impossible. Haiti, Peru and other desperately poor countries 
are examples here. For real economic growth to occur in these countries 
major changes in the way power is exercised must take place (Brown, 1974; 
225), The relationship between dependence and underdevelopment is a 
striking one (Cockcroft, Frank, Johnson, 1972) and too involved to consider 
in detail here. But the issue should be clear: the relationship between eco- 
nomic growth and developed welfare state services is pronounced. 

Welfare states in the western, industrialised countries, wdh all the re- 
sources at their disposal, are finding it increasingly difficult to support the 
growing number of dependent populations in their midst. Certainly the 
size of military expenditures (Sivard, 1 980) lessens the ability of countries 
to contribute to social expenditures. Countries like India face many of the 
same problems : social problems beg for solution, social services arc much 
needed in many areas, and the needs do not diminish but grow. Govern- 
ments are strained to the breaking point to meet those many needs. Within 
this context, it still must be asserted that economic growth must take place 
in order that social policies might be formulated and implemented. 
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CUT IN SOOAL WELFARE SCHEMES 

In the United States at the present time there appears to be a somewhat 
prevalent political mood to curb what is perceived by many to be a ‘way 
ward’ welfare state (Freeman, 1981). As such it is instructive to view the 
aged disabled and the aged within that context (heretofore the recipients of 
the most sympathetic attitudes in respect to welfare state expenditures) 
(Hudson, 1980: 156). Political conservatives argue that economic growth 
and combating inflation is paramount, while those of more liberal per- 
suasion place more stress on meeting human needs through various kinds of 
social programmes. But both mav be right. Welfare state services to the 
aged disabled can only be supported by a requisite amount of economic 
growth. Economic growth will only falter in the long run unless the major 
social problems of a society are addressed. 

A third factor in this equation in respect to the aged disabled is the need 
for a willingness on the part of governments and .societies to focus on the 
specific needs of the aged disabled. In a study of the social policies of seven 
countries towards the aged sick (United States, Canada, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Norway, France and Belgium), Gommers, Haiikenne and 
Rogowski (1979: 136) found the following points in common: (1) A reali- 
sation of the extent and degree of the problems of the elderly has been 
brought about by their increasing numbers ; (2) Social legislation and geria- 
tric projects are all of relatively recent date and are therefore still at an ex- 
perimental stage; (3) There is a need to correct mistakes due to a traditional 
approach; (4) An obvious disparity exists between estimated needs and the 
institutions and services available; (5) Institutionalisation is no longer seen 
as the unique solution to the problems of the elderly. 

The aged disabled are hampered in respect to being vocal advocates of 
their cause by being both aged and disabled. A bedridden aged disabled 
person finds it much more difficult to contact politicians, to wield influence, 
even in comparison to non-disabled aged. Still, in American society, their 
numbers and their voices are heard with greater frequency. The growth in 
the number of the aged as a whole, and in the number of the aged disabled, 
has already been reiterated. 

This leads us to a singular point: Welfare state countries are now and 
will in the future find it increasingly difficult to attend to all the needs of 
their aged citizens. West Germany, for example^ faces a problem confronting 
many societies, namely, how to support an increasing aged population 
through the increased productivity of the younger segment of its population 
(Lowy, 1979 : 225-226). Countries like the United States have in effect turned 
to the well aged for assistance in funding the social security programme 
by legislatively encouraging a lengthened stay in the work force. Unfor- 
tunately, social policies in America focus less on some of the causes of in- 
creasing health costs for the aged, such as a system that makes the 
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provision of health services increasingly profitable to the private enterprise 
health industry (Ehrenreich and Ehrenreich, 1970), and more on who or 
how such costs are to be borne (or not to be borne): through welfare expen- 
ditures or by the aged disabled themselves. 

An understanding within the Indian context of the cultural traditions and 
the total historical context of Indian society is seminal in respect to social 
change (Chekki, 1978: 177). Desai and Khetani (1969:111) assert that in 
India the “noninstitutional services using the family as a base and em- 
phasising mutuality to help and benefit should be encouraged, because of 
the nature of traditional Indian society”. This same approximate recom- 
mendation could as well be made in American society or throughout the 
world. There would appear to be a growing consensus among many in the 
gerontological community, and as well in many countries throughout the 
world, that nursing home institutions, or institutions of any kind should 
be used as only a last option. Certainly there are many non-institutional 
approaches to the care of the aged disabled that are not only more humane 
but in general less expensive. 

INSTITUTIONAL OR HOME CARE? 

Stilh institutional care in the form of hospitals, nursing homes, etc., 
will still be needed in respect to the aged disabled. Vatuk (1 980) has examined 
the commonly held assumption that there is no real need for the provision 
of services for the elderly in India outside the family setting. Yet the number 
of old age homes in India providing care for the destitute poor is inadequate 
and many have poorly paid and limited staff (Desai and Khetani* 1969: 
112). Nursing homes in the United States are uneven in quality, and many of 
the aged in them do not need to be there. Nursing home care in the United 
States, unlike most European countries, is a profit-making enterprise (Kane 
and Kane, 1978). Many in the United States are of the opinion that insti- 
tutional care has been stressed too much and in-home care too little (for 
example, home health services represent only about 2 per cent of medicaid 
long-term care expenditures) (Estes, 1979: 106). 

The aged disabled need special attention within aging policies in India, 
in the United States, and throughout the world. More aged citizens who 
are not disabled will have to shoulder more of the economic load. More 
importantly, policies that emphasise income parity must be pursued. In the 
United States, as in many other countries, some have inordinately high 
incomes while others live in abject poverty. It would hardly be fair to ap- 
proach. the problems of the aged disabled in other thanequalitarian oriented 
ways. Finally, as has been discussed; the economic productivity of socialist, 
welfare state and other societies is intimately conjoined with the ability of 
societies to provide social services to its aged disabled citizens. Hence, social 
justice, equalitarianism and economic productivity go together. India is 
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attempting to move in some of these directions with its Sixth Pian for 1978- 
83. “With its large allocations to agriculture, to small-scale and cottage 
industries and to social services,” states Agrawal (1978:6), it seems to 
direct a big chunk of resources to the neglected sectors of the economy 
and the weaker sections of the population,” The question here is whether 
there still is too little spread out too thinly. This is occurring at the same 
time that the United States is pulling back on its social services, and putting 
full weight behind encouraging economic (and military) growth. The aged 
disabled in both India and the United States stand relatively mute while 
politicans and decision makers make decisions that ultimately determine 
their fate. These decisions are increasingly being couched in both countries 
within the context of scarcity and declining resources, a phenomenon of 
our times that both rich and poor countries will increasingly experience 
and share, and hopefully not to the detriment of the aged disabled in their 
midst, who assuredly deserve the most that societies can provide for them 
toward their overall wellbeing and happiness. 
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Disability is Not a Haodicapj A PositiYe Phiiosopliy 
for the Development ©f the Disabled 


Afzai Jeliaii Friese 


T here is a general belief that the measure of a society’s enlightenment 
is the quality of care and concern it shows towards its disabled. Off- 
hand, one could hazard the remark that we Indians manifest great concern 
and provide warm care as individuals to those within our immediate and 
extended families, but show scant concern about those not in our immediate 
purview. Witness the deaf^ the halt and the blind who throng our streets 
and places of worship, the most distressing being young, crippled or 
maimed children, who appear sound of mind if not of body. 

Are these signs of a public apathy, a deep malaise in society at large, 
individual philosophies of “live and let die for I am not my brother’s 
keeper”? 

Perhaps, a little of all these elements obtain but the larger contributing 
factor is the lack of a well-defined philosophy, and therefore of policy, 
vis-a-vis the disabled. We do not have an understanding about the needs of 
the disabled, the nature and implication of their disability to themselves, 
to their families and ultimately their communities and the nation. It is, 
however, puzzling that though the existence of disability is not a new pheno- 
menon, a valuable philosophy and policy about it is not present today. 
Perhaps, drastic and rapid change in sociological structures, due to historical 
developments and technological advances are responsible. The older phi- 
losophy, viable and appropriate at one time, is not so today. 

THE ROLE OF THE FAMILY 

Traditionally the deviant individual, deviant because of disability or 
delinquency, was accommodated by the large Indian family. A role was 
found for the individual and a definite identity was established. Skills neces- 
sary for living within the family were taught and learnt,- they being well 
within the ability of the family to teach. I refer to such skills as are necessary 
for communication, self-care and simple occupations. 

We can still see this system at work in quiet rural settings where time is 
not of much consequence. People’s needs and expectations are simple and 
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great sophistication is not required. For example, in a little village in Tehri 

Garliwal, the only disabled person is an elderly woman who lost her sight 

when the corneas were damaged after her eyes were rubbed with sacred 
ash in an attempt to cure conjunctivitis. This woman manages her small 
farm, walks about the village with the aid of a stick, does her housework, 
cuts and sews and looks after her grandchildren. She has an occupation, 
shelter, companionship and is highly valued as she is considered the best 
cutter in the village. 

In a village in Haryana, the local school has a young crippled boy with 
contorted and atrophied legs who hops about at great speed. He seems 
well-adjusted, performs satisfactorily at school, has friends and helps at 
home. Undoubtedly his job options in the future will be limited but in his 
relatively non-demanding and accepting environment he will be able to 
cope. 

In contrast, urban areas put great strains on these coping mechanisms. 
Technological advances, such as fast motorised transport, high rise buildings 
and the many machines and contraptions useful to the normal person con- 
stitute added difficulties to the disabled. The faster pace of life and the 
urgent need for money force entire families to go to work leaving little time 
to care for their young. The impersonality of life also takes its toll. For the 
intelligent and sensitive disabled individual, urban life must often appear 
a hopeless obstacle race. 

For the less affluent families in urban areas, a disabled child is an added 
financial, physical and emotional burden. This is particularly so if the dis- 
ability is severe and intellectual. There is no time to teach the child necessary 
skillSj and available facilities for training and education are few, and beyond 
their means. Transportation is difficult. Relief from constantly having to 
look after the disabled indh idual, by offers of help from friendly neighbours, 
is not easily forthcoming. The future looks menacing in terms of employ- 
ment and care for the child. There is anguish for affluent families too. The 
family finds it difficult to accept a less able child, who will not in all prob- 
ability fulfil family expectations. Advice is rarely forthcoming on how to 
help the child adjust to life and cope with his handicap. Counselling services 
are few and inadequate. As with the less affluent, the problem of providing 
for the child after the parents’ death looms large. 

Given the stresses and demands of city life, the parents of disabled 
children whether affluent or otherwise feel put upon, ashamed, inadequate 
and unable to cope. The child tends to feel insecure, have a poor self-image 
and so to develop maladaptive behaviour patterns. 

THE COMMUNITrS RESPONSE 

What is the community’s response to this ? Judging from article.s in the 
press and from statements made by those in positions of influence the 
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panacea is ‘love and dedication’. No mention is ever made of prorcssional 
skills and competence, of a need to understand the nature and demands of 
disabilities, of educational needs, of aptitudes and desired attitudes for 
occupation, of skills for living within the home and the community, or 
efforts to inform and educate the community and of the worthwhile con- 
tributions the community could make. Nor is much demanded of the dis- 
abled individual either. The demand is to reserve jobs for the disabled and 
to wheedle employers into employing them. Where is the attitude that says 
the disabled must also be competent? Is a sterile pity enough? Surely not ; 
the disabled who do acquire marketable skills know that they must be better 
and more hardworking and productive than their normal peers if they 
are to retain their jobs. They frequently push themselves at the cost of their 
mental health and that of their families. Their employers either have no 
idea of, or have scant concern for, the strains the disabled employee endures. 

Further misconceptions of the disabled are the myths that abound. 
The blind, it is felt, should have jobs as music teachers or as cane workers. 
The deaf are supposed to be marvellous at mime and photography and 
these are the professions talked about. And nobody ever bothers about the 
mentally delicicnt. Has anybody tried to find out what jobs disabled in- 
dividuals aspire to and could be qualified and educated for? Who knows 
how many would-be gifted technicians, engineers, lawyers, accountants, 
etc., have been denied opportunity because of their disability? Perhaps, 
many mentally retarded individuals could have been educated and taught 
to work with the sick and with young children; they certainly have the 
perseverence, patience and warmth and affection required. But appropriate 
skills, attitudes and behaviour have to be taught. How many of the schools 
that exist have the teaching of such skills within their curricula? 

In some countries other than India, people with disabilities show re- 
markable achievements. The blind with an academic bent of mind have 
become lawyers, even judges, social workers, etc. Those not so inclined 
manage news-stands and gift shops. Physically disabled persons arc em- 
ployed in all walks of life, the limitations imposed by their disability being 
compensated for by prostheses and modifications in their physical environ- 
ment, Mentally retarded persons work independently and productively 
on farms. 

SOCIAL COST OF THE DISABLED 

Obviously then, achievements by the disabled are not dependent on the 
disability, but on the opportunities provided for learning and development 
of skills and desired attitudes. It is a lack of the necessary inputs which 
makes the disabled a social burden. It is fallacious to argue that specialised 
and large expenditure on the disabled for purposes of education prostheses 
and training is extravagant. Denial of the services this money could buy 
is enormously vvastefu] to the nation, because it is not just the disabled but 
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their families who are economically less efficient. Social costs are even 
greater. 

Indian efforts should be directed towards making the disabled as in- 
dependent as possible. The plans for integrated schooling are a step in the 
right direction but only if personnel are available with the necessary skills 
for teaching such classes. Diagnosticians, counsellors and other properly 
oriented professionals are also required. A first step would be to educate 
and prepare such personnel at our universities. 

Liaison should be established with would-be employers in business, 
industry and other professions to help and advise on the possibilities of 
placement. Efforts in rural areas should be directed not at labelling and dis- 
placing disabled individuals, but in providing the necessary inputs — financial, 
educational, technical and remedial— within the community where the 
disabled are located. Resource centres of information, personnel and equip- 
ment can be gradually started at district level. Scholarships such as those 
provided by the talent search contest can be given after similar testing and 
evaluation to the disabled from rural areas with the requisite capabilities, 
aptitudes and attitude for further studies. 

Better run residential units — to some extent such units will always be 
required — which are run on the basis of the greater part of the management 
being undertaken by the residents will indeed provide a home away from 
home. Another approach could be to start schemes of placing children 
with foster families supported by state subsidies. 

Even with the limited resources at our disposal, there is a great deal 
which can be done, provided all our programmes flow from a consistent and 
constructive philosophy. The most important thing to bear in mind is that 
the disabled person is not looked upon as a burden, an unfortunate being 
and an object of pity. With the proper attention and care, the disabled too 
can be helped to realise their full potential, making them into assets for 
themselves, their families and the nation. 

□ 


Voluntary Effort 

The first organised services for the disabled in Japan were by 
voluntary effort and the person to introduce the concept of ‘rehabi- 
litation’ to Japan, as early as in 1910, was the late Dr. ICenji Takagi, 
known, as the ‘father of crippled children*. 

—Rehabilitation Services for the Disabled in 
Japan, 1980. 
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S.D. Gokliale 


I N A small lane located next to our office, there is a row of professional 
pavement barbers. One of them, Raju, is disabled but, what is worse, 
he is an ‘immigrant’ to Bombay twice over. (The first time was when he 
had visited Bombay to get his disability treated. The second time was to 
move here permanently). When we asked him why he felt compelled to 
move to Bombay, rather than continue to stay on in his village after he was 
supplied with an appliance and technically declared rehabilitated, he replied 
that the wheelchair provided to him after his accident had made it im- 
possible for him to continue with the barber’s profession in his native village. 
Evidently, since he had to resort to the use of a table and chair, most of 
his clients in the village did not view his new style of functioning benignly. 
His status and caste in the rural community did not really permit him the 
luxury of serving his clients seated in a chair. He hadj therefore, in des- 
peration, sought shelter in the city where, fortunately, he was able to build 
up a steady clientele despite having to use a chair. 

This is just one poignant but potent illustration of how rehabilitation, 
unless it is closely related or attuned to the total environment of the disabled 
person, can restore functionality only very superficially. It is also a pointer 
to the fact that an appliance is only a tool to restore a lost function, it is 
not the function itself. For the appliance to serve truly as a function, much 
depends on the social values and social relationships obtaining around the 
disabled person. 

There are a number of other examples to demonstrate the futility of a 
piece-meal approach. Take the case of a farm labourer who has his leg 
amputated and discovers that the artificial leg provided to him is of little 
use in the paddy fields where he has to stand in mud and work for the whole 
day. For that farmer, the use of a hand-made bamboo or wooden stump 
or a pegleg is not only more convenient but infinitely cheaper. It is more 
easily reparable as well as replaceable. Finally,- it is the most effective way 
in which to iiidigenise the appliance and the rehabilitation care rendered to 
the disabled farmer making both more responsive to the raw materials and 
production skills locally available. 

In this case what is demonstrated is a clear need for”application of appro- 
priate technology to rehabilitation in the. rural setting. 
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THE PROBLEM 

While examples of these limited approaches to rehabilitation are ob- 
served both in developed and developing countries, as also in urban and 
rural sectors, my feeling is that they are most acutely manifested in the 
rural areas. Rehabilitation efforts in the rural sector are grossly prejudiced 
not only by a simple arithmetical lack of adequate detection, prevention and 
treatment but also by insufficient appreciation of the need to treat func- 
tionality and its restoration in a total, societal rather than in a purely physical 
context. 

The genesis of the probleui lies in the fact that rehabilitation as an area 
of national concern has traditionally been a lower priority with planners 
whether in government or outside. One of the clearest indications of neglect 
of disability is the inability of the national planners to assess the real magni- 
tude of the problem itself especially as it occurs in rural areas. What is the 
extent of disability, and what and where is its manifestation, etc., are not 
known to planners, especially in developing countries,^ In India, for in- 
stance, the decennial census has not succeeded in enumerating the popu- 
lation of the handicapped. However, an attempt is made to assess this 
problem in the 1981 census. If we take into account the WHO estimatesj 
as much as 10 per cent of the population of most countriesj particularly 
developing countries, is to be taken as handicapped. Applying this criteria, 
the handicapped population in India would be around 68 million. 

Whatever the precise figure, what is worth noting is that the incidence 
of the handicapped population in rural India is dWce that in urban India. 
This establishes that the major disability problem exists in rural areas. Yet, 
and notwithstanding that, rehabilitation services, following the pattern of 
other social services (such as health, education, nutritional care, housing, 
etc.) have concentrated mainly on tackling the disability problemin the urban 
areas.® This has meant a two-fold neglect of the handicapped in the rural 
sector; not only is the incidence there more but the coverage by the rehabi- 
litation services of the rural population is substantially less, if not totally 


^In my opinion, however, this is only a superficial problem, the significance of which 
is overlooked by planners or others who are more interested in begging the issue than in 
coping with it. Effective planning and programming of medical and other rehabilitation, 
i feel, need not await a more scientific or precise knowledge of its incidence, nature, etc. 
The magnitude of the existing problem is in any case acute enough to warrant immediate 
as well as systematic attention. Somewhat similar to this was Gandhiji’s sceptical attitude 
towards measurement of poverty. (He used to contend that where there is an ocean of 
poverty, one need not bother to measure its depth prior to taking corrective action). 

®In India, for instance, national institutes dealing with one or the other disability type 
(viz., blindness, deafness, etc.) are all located in urban areas. Medical as well as vocational 
rehabilitation services arc also mainly in cities. 
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lacking.^ 

Planning for rehabilitation in the rural sector, atleast in a countiy like 
India, has therefore to address itself to a correction of precisely this lacuna— 
namely, of a higher degree of incidence and a lower level of rehabilitation 
care in the rural sector. 

Another essential perspective is that the core'^disability problem in rural 
areas is not only in quantitative hui 2 t\so m qualitative terms. The type of 
disability^in rural areas is vastly different from that prevailing in the urban. 
Road and industrial accidents, environmental hazards, etc., may create a 
different disabling syndrome than domestic fires, farming accidents ill- 
informed use of agro-chemicals^ consumption of adulterated food or d’rink, 
etc. Then again, genetic disability acquired as a result of pre-natal and post- 
natal nutritional care is far more in the rural sector. 

Since the causative syndrome of rural disability is different, it naturally 
calls for the requisite specialised approaches in rehabilitation covering all 
its basic component areas, viz., prevention,- detection^ diagnosis, correction 
(covering medical and technological care)} restoration, and socio-economic 
rehabilitation. It should also be borne in mind that rehabilitation services 
should be planned to meet the assessed needs of a nation, not patterns or 
requirements transposed from other nations or areas. The service pattern 
sh.ould be tailored to fit the assessed needs of each area within the nation, 
e.g., while vocational rehabilitation in an urban area may lead to a market- 
able skill, in rural non-mo netised economy, it may more profitably be direct- 
ed towards acquisition of usable skills for personal autonomy and independ- 
ence. 

THE HISTORICAL PROCESS 

Some of the onus for causing the piece-meal approach to rehabilitation 
must lie with the evolutionary process itself, especially as it concerns the 
creation and operation of services in other social sectors, namely, health, 
education, housing,- employment, etc. All these services began initially as 
specific ‘aids’ to the individual. It is only later,- w'hen they e.xpanded} that 
they gradually became a ‘system’, or fullfledged ‘community’ services. 
This evolutioiij however, has not yet overtaken the field of rehabilitation 
where the treatment or correction of disability continues to be viewed as 
an aid to the individual given with the limited object of restoring his func- 
tionality to the maximum possible level, rather than a total service rendered 
to the individual and impinging on his social relationships, economic capa- 
cities, and environment all of which bear significantly on his rehabilitation. 

^Absence of adequate rehabilitation facilities, it must be conceded may also be due to 
administrative and other difficulties posed by remoteness of the region, difficult terrain, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ASSISTANCE 

International cooperation and assistance that we have been receiving 
have produced some islands of excellence — centres, schools and programmes 
as well as the models, from which they have been devised. But the totality 
of the existing services reaches very few people. We may, there! ore, question 
whether the concept of rehabilitation services that has evolved in the 
industrialised west is necessarily appropriate for areas with quite a different 
economic and social ethos. What we need, therefore, is the model ot ‘rehabi- 
litation service’ to suit the Indian condition. 

It was assumed in the western model that, by stimulating and assisting 
the establishment of show-place institutions in capital cities, wc would start 
a percolating process that would eventually diffuse appropriate levels of 
service to the smaller communities. When we talk about national program- 
mes,- we refer to the network of show-plaee centres, which would percolate. 
This has not happened and we should now know that it will not happen 
unless there is a very hard headed plan. 

A high priority must be given to convince everyone who deals in policy 
that disability is an important cause and consequence of underdevelopment 
and that dealing with it must be a priority item in any intelligent develop- 
ment plan. 

The most important asset for any programme for disability prevention 
and rehabilitation is the family, and in most developing areas the ties and 
functions of the family are strong components of the social context of the 
individual. Successful work at this level, by remaining within the family 
and the existing social framework of the individual’s life, can do much to 
maintain normal human development, whether or not the impairment can 
be eliminated or reduced. 

COMPONENTS OF PLANNING 

It is evident that rehabilitation planning, particularly for the rural .sector, 
pertains to transforming rehabilitation from an individual ‘aide’ to a com- 
munity ‘service’ which must be hastened since that is the principal way in 
which to overcome the gap created by the absence of even minimal con- 
ventional services. 

A sequal component to the above would be to ensure adequate inter- 
sectoral (both cross sectoral and intra-sectoral) linkages. The useful linkages 
as have been drawn between paediatrics and public health, between, health 
and nutrition, and between all those and education are not yet reflected in 
rehabilitation. Nor are preventive or public education elements given appro- 
priate attention as complementaries to rehabilitation. Only the broadest 
possible approach that is able to meaningfully reflect such reinforcing links 
will be helpful in putting the limited servicing , resources, available to a 
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developing country, to optimum use. It would also enable disability to be 
treated in its totality, rather than in isolation. 

A third component would be to redress the present imbalance between 
riiral-dominated need and iirban-dominated service. This means reversal 
of priorities not only in planning and budgeting but also in the evolution 
of the service itself. At presents the phenomenon common to ail social sectors 
is that there is a wide gap between the two ends to the service spectrum. 
In the cities and metropolitan areas, the very best and costliest facilities 
exist for rendering care. At the other end are remote rural areas, tribal 
areas,- or other backward regions where the service is either non-existent or 
is terribly sparse. While such service imbalances can be contended with by 
the normal population, for the disabled, the difficulties in commuting and 
gaining access to distant services are immense. In their case, the adage of 
‘reaching the service to the people’ becomes much more than a slogan. 


DEFINITIONS 

Before outlining the problem and characteristics inherent in the rural 
sector^ it is necessary to establish definitional clarity. Rehabilitation refers 
to “the combined and coordinated use of medical, social, educational and 
vocational measures for training or retraining the individual to the highest 
possible level of functional ability”. (WHO, 1969 Expert Committee on 
Medical Rehabilitation TRS No. 419). However, this is only a partial view 
of rehabilitation, since, it “relates mainly to interventions aimed at the in- 
dividual and neglects those aimed at changing the factors in his immediate 
surroundings or in society at large. This definition also excludes preventive 
and curative measures which are important to reduce the disability problem”. 
(WHO, A 29/INF. DOC/1, 28th April, 1976,- p. 13). 

A broader view of rehabilitation as a process restoring total functionality 
to the disabled individual is thus called for. The concept of rehabilitation 
is recently viewed from different angles. In general, it could be said that 
rehabilitation falls into four major interlocking phases, viz., 

— physical rehabilitation; 

-—vocational rehabilitation; and 

—psychological rehabilitation. 

Rehabilitation should aim to rectify the adverse effects of disability 
as far as income and work are concerned, notably by: 

— restoration of the disabled person to a useful role in the work force, 
thereby ensuring an income for him or her and his or her household 
and contributing to community and national development. 
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—raising the low social status of the disabled individual, improving in 
particular social relationships with colleagues and employers. 

— integration or re-integration of the disabled in the comnumity. 
—mobilisation of people in the community to become involved in re- 
habilitation effort; such communal involvement may help to produce 
a healthier society and promote the general well being of all of its 
members, particularly by increasing their capacity to accept and deal 
with disability. 


RURAL VERSUS URBAN 

Applying the above broad definition to rehabilitation naturally throws 
up several areas of disparity between rural and urban rehabilitation. These 
can be viewed as direct consequences of the peculiar milieu obtaining in 
the rural sector. The disparities can be discussed in four principal areas, 
viz., social; economic; medical; technological. 

Social 

Rural society has certain inherent strengths and weaknesses which 
either favour or prejudice effective rehabilitation of the disabled. Among its 
assets are that the rural society is close knit where inter-personal relations 
are more humane, with a distinctly greater concern for each other than 
is likely to obtain in the impersonal urban setting. Nor do people in rural 
areas suffer from a sense of anomie. Moreover, social institutions such as 
family^ community, churchjetc.,are still strong and exert a cohesive influence 
on the community. 

The same close knit pattern of living, however, also works as a handicap, 
insofar as the handicap or the disability gets to be exaggerated. Other 
negative factors operative In rural society arc: {a) the influence of tradi- 
tional beliefs and biases which unnecessarily stigmatise the handicapped 
person and interfere even with the scientific treatment of the disabiln) ; 
(6) popularly held beliefs and attitudes towards disability (particularly genetic 
deformity or abnormality of any sort, leprosy, etc.) arc particularly oppres- 
sive in rural areas where even normal social interaction and functioning 
of the disability affected family is strangled. In a broader perspective these 
social forces are not unique, just as in India, they are well known in 
other parts of the world also. When because of the functional limitations 
associated with an impairment or because of the stigmatisation of the dis- 
abled person he or she is not permitted to grow and fulfil a traditional 
role, the individual is very likely to become a non-person, an outcast, 

Economic 

Several economic characteristics peculiar to the rural .sector arc not 
conducive to rehabilitation of the di.sabled. The fact that average income 
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levels are low and a substantial segment of the rural population operates 
considerably below subsistence level also places economic constraints on 
the disabled to cither afford corrective medical care or to secure suitable 
work opportunities. These tend to consign the disabled individual virtually 
to unemployment and to place him invariably on the dole of well-meaning 
relatives, friends and associates. 

Another negative factor is the virtual lack of horizontal economic mobi- 
lity.'^ Professional and vocational choices in. rural areas are still largely pre- 
determined by sex, caste, class, social standing, etc., of a person. In the 
case of a disabled person, these economic sanctions for or against a pro- 
fession are easily discarded. Unless we are able to reform the prevailing 
attitudes regarding vocational options, there can be no possibility of suc- 
cessfully retraining the disabled for their vocational rehabilitation. 

Medical 

The absence of an adequate medical and public health infrastructure in 
rural areas is a major hurdle in reaching even minimal rehabilitation care 
to the disabled in the rural sector. 


Technological 

Here, we can revert to what we have tried to bring out earlier 
namely, that prosthetic and other types of rehabilitation technology is, so 
far, generally focussed on restoring functionality in an urban and westernised 
milieu. There is little appreciation of whether, and how, such technology 
can be harnessed to meet the real felt needs of the less sophisticated and 
non-westernised rural environment. Such an approach would necessarily 
involve a departure from the ‘cosmetic’ ingredients in existing rehabilitation 
towards the formulation and popularisation of inexpensive, simpler, and 
more functional appliances. This, in turn, necessitates setting up of more 
research and development centres. 

Another function of such centres would be to help formulate clearer 
priorities among, and viable methodologies for, the various component 
areas of rehabilitation, \i?., detectioiij diagnosis, physical restoration 
through surgery and fitting of appliances, vocational rehabilitation, etc. 

PLANNING FOR REHABILITATION ; SOME POINTERS 

In the light of the above analysis, it is possible to outline certain basic 
tenets in planning for rehabilitation: 

1. Physical and social barriers exclude people with disabilities from 

may be no.ssible for a person to advance vertically in the sense that a small farmer 
could become a big fanner. But horizontal mobility enabling a cobbler to become a car- 
penter or a farmer would be somewhat difficult. 
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full participation. It is only through intelligent social policy and 
action that these barriers can be removed. 

2. Stigmatisation and prejudices arise out of social attitudes. It is, 
therefore, necessary to develop an understanding about disability, 
awareness of the rights of the disabled and social responsibility of 
the state and the community. 

3. If social assimilation is inherent in rehabilitation then rehabilitat io a 
has to be treated as a partnership between the state and the coni- 
immity. Non-governmental organisations have a very signirieant 
role to play in this direction. 

4. Rehabilitation should be closely related to the immediate cinaron- 
ment of the disabled individual. 

5. Rehabilitation should be functional and not cosmetic, in the sense 
that it should not restore merely superficial functionality to the 
disabled person. A prosthetic appliance, for instance, .should not 
only complete the physical ‘gap’ but also genuinely assist the dis- 
abled person to harness that appliance towards achieving greater 
environmental mobility as also acceptance by the community. 

6. The totality of rehabilitation should be attempted, in that, in addi- 
tion to functionality^ what should be restored to the disabled are 
his economic independence or capacity and his social a.s.similation 
in society. 

7. Rehabilitation should not be pursued in i.so!ation. What this rcuuires 
is an appreciation that simply by giving of an eye, a limb or a skill, 
rehabilitation is not achieved, what wc have to do instead is to 
plan for a whole society and to influence social values as well as 
social assessment of disability. 

8. Rehabilitation should be viewed as a total community service in- 
volving a combination of preventive, curative and servicing aspects. 
Preventive action involves specialised attention to specific rural 
phenomenon such as burnSj farming accidents, etc. Curative as- 
pects involve the creation of rural based treatment, prosthetic aiui 
rehabilitation services. Servicing refers to a maintcriance function 
and is aimed at enabling the disabled person to utilise a specific 
appliance, tool, or skill, on a sustained basis. 

9. Specialised approaches to help meet the disabled's needs in tlic 
rural areas need to be developed. These, in turn, require more 
precise appreciation of the incidence, causative 'factors, operation;!.] 
and other difficulties faced by the disabled, societal attliudes a. ml 
pressures, socio-economic ramifications of disability in rural areas, 
etc. Towards that end, systematic data collection and applied re- 
search activities need to be mounted, although lack of avuilabihtv 
of such vital information, as we have pointed out earlier, sh.ouKI 
not defer rehabilitation programmes per se. 
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10. The existing concentration of rehabilitation services in urban areas 
should be decentralised and democratised in favour of rural based 
populations. 

It is evident that city-centred rehabilitation planning will have to 
be consciously and substantially revised in order to take into account 
the needs for minimal, if not adequate, coverage of rural areas. 
As a part of this decentralised planning, it would be desirable also 
to promote community-based rather than rehabilitation centre- 
confined prevention, detection, diagnosis, reatment and training. 

11. Appropriate technology should be greatly encouraged. Since the 
process of taking the service to the people is costly as well as time- 
consuming, it is desirable that appropriate technology be promoted 
by planners of rehabilitation. Although appropriate technology 
is being advocated in many sectors it is felt that nowhere is it more 
urgently required than in the field of rehabilitation in the rural 
sector where, simpler and least costing devices need to be evolved 
to meet the functional requirements of the disabled. Appropriate 
technology is also required to develop rehabilitation tools which 
are more socially acceptable as well as viable in the context of the 
rural economy. These are problems peculiar to the rural sector and 
should elicit a responsive technology. 

12. People’s participation should be heavily drawn in. In recent years, 
as the success or failure of development projects has been traced 
often to the presence or absence of people’s participation, the latter 
has become a crucial variable in ensuring the efl&cacy of development 
planning. By participation is meant not only drawing in people 
(viz., the family, the community, etc.) as a material and manpower 
resource, but also as a sounding board for Judging the validity of 
the rehabilitation action envisaged. Participation also implies the 
widest possible utilisation of the handicapped persons themselves 
in planning and managing of services. It is only then that the credi- 
bility gap between the rehabilitation services and its clientele would 
be reduced. 

■ 13. Innovative experiments and success stories involving the effective 
resettlement of the disabled in the rural sector should be highlighted 
and carefully studied for their wide replication. In Asia, for instance, 
there are several outstanding examples of rural-based rehabilitation 
which can be applied in other countries or regions,® Such inter- 

SAmongst others are experiments in poultry, piggery, farming, etc., by leprosy-affected 
or other disabled groups which are all highly productive and worthy of emulation. Another 
set of examples are of efficient economic projects (such as, petrol stations, consumer retail 
shops, etc.) that are jointly run by a group of different disabled types. In Maharashtra, 
we have an outstanding success story in the form of a project for rehabilitation of the 

( Continued on next page ) 
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change and transmittal of approaches, experience, etc., will help 
develop better and varied alternatives for rehabilitating the disabled 
population residing in the rural sector. 


O 


The Disabled in Bangladesh 

. . .In Bangladesh. . . are reportedly 300,000 blind persons and 
a similar number of other types of disabled persons. The Government 
of Bangladesh, with the help of United Nations specialised agencies 
and voluntary organisations, is taking measures for the rehabilitation 
of these persons. It has also taken steps to provide treatment for 
such people so that they can overcome the handicaps of their dis- 
ablement. With regard to workers who become disabled due to 
injury or who develop occupational diseases in the course of their 
work, the Government of Bangladesh has decided to set up a centre 
for occupational disease analysis. We are also extending training 
facilities and safety measures and regulations in mills and factories 
so that the incidence of accidents is minimised. We hope that all 
these measures will go a long way towards tackling the problem 
of disablement in our country... 

— Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, 
Bangladesh, at the Internaiional Labour 
Conference, 1981. 


(Continued from previous page) 

leprosy-affected. Known as ‘Anandvan’ (literally a forest cf happiness), this centre 
began initially as a care centre for the leprosy affected families has today become a focal 
point for regional and community development. Apart from running profitable economic 
activities, the centre has become a demonstration project for successful dissesuination of 
literacy, public education and awareness, and shaping of attitudes towards the disabled 
and their rehabilitation, etc. The centre also combines the able-bodied with the disabled 
in a joint pursuit of its objectives. 



is Disability a Handicap— And Need It be 
Perpetuated I 


P.P. Trivedl 


A DISABILITY is no handicap as there are ample reserves in a human 
being to compensate for the disability by drawing upon other abilities. 
A blind makes up for the loss of sight by higher sensitivity to sound and 
touch and a phenomenal memory. A person without both legs climbs the 
Alps on wooden legs. A woman bedecks her artificial ‘Jaipur foot’ with 
nail polish, toe- ring and silver anklets. 

In Baba Amte’s Maharogi Sewa Samiti at Anandvana, the so-called 
disabled — many of them burnt out cases of leprosy — contribute substantially 
not only to the income of their families but to the economy of the area and 
the nation. The single main source of supply of vegetables in Chandrapur 
district are these people. 

It is, therefore, a misnomer to call them handicapped or disabled. It is 
frequently said that they should be accepted for their abilities. But it is not 
a question of acceptance. They are a part of a family of human beings and 
each has a place. Only their functional abilities are different from the majo- 
rity of population and the activities and social attitudes should cater to their 
different abilities. 

According to the United Nations, roughly 10 per cent of the population 
of a country suffers from a permanent or long-term disability. In India 
the number may be more and is on the increase due to improvement in 
survival rate of disabled/weaker infants, increase in average life expectancy, 
increase of x-ray radiation, increase in road and industrial accidents, etc. 

NEED THERE BE SO MANY DISABLED? 

About 1 to 1.5 per cent of the population, that is, 6 to 10 million are 
without sight; half of them are in this state due to cataract which can be 
easily operated upon to restore vision. We add one million fresh cases per 
annum to the cataract patients. Our present capacity is 0 6 million operations 
per annum.. There are difficulties of qualified ophthalm.ologists, but surely 
this can be an area for international cooperation. At the present rate there is 
no relief in sight for them even till the, turn of the century and the so-called 
beginning of the era of '’Health for AH’. 
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There are the blind by birth, and the blind due to various deficiencies 
and diseases. Genetic counselling for blindness by birth and control of 
deficiencies and diseases for the others need improvement. 

Considerable advance has been made all over the world regarding ser- 
vices for the orthopaedically handicapped. But, unfortunately, India has 
copied the models from the developed world. Indigenisation of technology 
based on local craftsmen, resources, and socio-culture is necessary. Some 
leading orthopaedic surgeons in the country are aware of it but compared 
to the magnitude of the problem, the effort on these lines needs to be inten- 
sified. There are cases where qualified orthopaedic surgeons failed and tra- 
ditional bonesetters succeeded. We have failed to take advantage of the 
existing fund of knowledge with them. The concept of lighter bonesetting 
materials for broken bones which have come into vogue in the developed 
world now was very much in practice by the traditional bonesetters. An inter- 
action of the medical personnel with traditi^mal healers may be niiitiially 
rewarding. 

Training in physiotherapy and occupational therepy is also based on 
foreign ideas but which needs to be developed on local traditions, skills, 
occupations, materials and even prejudices. 

The whole concept of a hospital with impersonal services and segregation 
of patients from the families is again foreign. I am sure the recovery wouki 
be faster and better if there is more humane and dignified atmosphere in 
our hospitals. 

It is estimated that about two out of the three orthopaedically handicapped 
in India incur a long term disability due to polio and a majority of them are 
from the rural area and are young children, ft is really criminal to make so 
many persons suffer when the disability can be easily prevented with vaccina- 
tion. There is shortage and irregularity of vaccine supply and it has to be 
imported. Domestic capability for production of vaccine has yet to be built. 
Here again is an area for international cooperation for eradication of polio 
as a crash programme within 3-5 years. 

India has the largest number of reported leprosy patients in the world: 
about 9 million (out of whom one- fifth are infectious leperomatiis casesk 
The basic drug Dapsone was in short supply in spite of adequate prodaciioii 
capability, and had to be imported. This has been rectified recently but the 
production schedules will need to be kept under constant watch. Leprosy 
vaccine is in the offing but there are the usual delays. It is a matter of ' deep 
concern that the stigma attached to leprosy still continues and even the 
medical personnel hesitate to come forward for their treatment. Thev con- 
tinue to receive treatment in separate wards even isolated from other infec- 
tious patients. They are denied the use of public conveyance. Leprosy is not 
more infectious than T.B. and both T.B. and leprosy Jian be cured,' a com- 
mimity health volunteer in Mandwa project says. But even an ediT.ca,ted 
public has to understand and accept this. 
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The number of the orthopaedically handicapped, due to accidents, is 
on an increase. The accidents in small industries including thrashers take a 
heavy toll. It should be possible to devise these machines in such a manner 
that they cannot work unless the safety mechanism operates. Such machines 
may not be sold unless the users undergo compulsory training for a prescrib- 
ed period. 

Measles which leads to blindness, deafness, etc,, in some cases, can now 
be prevented with vaccine. Smallpox which used to be a major cause for 
disabilities, has ceased to be so. But it will need constant vigil and a ready 
stock of vaccine for any sudden unanticipated flare-up. 

In the tribal areas, lire and tree-fall are major factors contributing to 
accidents. It should be possible to analyse the causes and build, in thenon- 
formal and formal educational programmes, proper precautions and work 
habits. With improvement in traffic control, transport, wireless and hospital 
emergency services, the number of the disabled due to road accidents can 
be reduced. 

About 1 to 1 . 5 per cent of the population is estimated to be mentally 
retarded. About 1 per cent of the population suffer from epilepsy at a given 
time and contrary to the general belief its incidence is as high in the rural as 
in the urban areas. It is heartening to note that most of the persons (as high 
as 75 to 90 per cent) suffering from epilepsy and psychosis can be rehabilitated 
by early intervention and regular follow-up. The model for delivery of mental 
health services in the rural areas through the public health centres, as 
developed by the National Institute of Mental Health and Neuro Sciences, 
is just being discussed. 

Congenital malformation in children in many cases is reported to be due 
to overdrugging during pregnancy specially during the first three months. 
Greater orientation of medical personnel to drugs hazards is necessary. 

HEALTH EDUCATION FOR THE PUBLIC 

It is a scientifically established fact that consanguineous marriages increase 
the risk of disabilities. Imaginative and sensitive public education on this 
personal matter calls for concerted effort. 

In order to draw upon the different abilities, knowledge of the sources 
from where corrective or rehabilitative services are available, provision of 
these services at the cheapest rate, in the simplest manner, and easy to main- 
tain are crucial. Like ‘Mamajeeps’ in Meghalaya or wayside automobile 
workshops owned by illiterate but first-class mechanics, it should be possible 
to provide such aids and appliances to the millions of the handicapped, 
dispersed over the far flung tribal, hilly and rural areas (and also confined 
to urban slums) which can be conveniently maintained and repaired. 

The area of prevention of handicaps has also not received adequate 
attention. Between the ministries of health and social welfare the dialogue 
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at different wave-lengths continues. 

There has been over concentration on special services in isolated institu- 
tions while the proper attitude should have been to integrate them as much 
and as early as possible with the normal stream of national activity. !n order 
to undertake integrated education of these children with normal children, 
we need trainers and trained teachers and develop models suitable for rural 
areas where population is sparsely spread out. A teacher aptly remarks, 
“...Ihave come to realise that working and playing together is proving bene- 
ficial not only to blind pupils, but more specially, I think , to the others. The 
acts of patience, unselfishness and thoughtfulness performed without con- 
scious effort for their handicapped classmates is bringing out the best in their 
nature....” 

The disabled constantly being looked down upon or pitied upon, cease 
to respect themselves. Unless their respect and confidence is restored through 
work, they will really become handicapped instead of being participants in 
the daily chores of life. Baba Amte says, “Work builds, charity destroys”. 

Considering the vast magnitude of the problem, could special employ- 
ment exchanges be a solution to the need for employment? Much greater 
emphasis on self-employment of the disabled in their normal place 
of residence is necessary. A chain of rural training institutions needs to be 
planned to develop relevant skills and to retain affinity with their normal 
living conditions. 

It is being debated upon in India whether a blind can be a medical doctor. 
A blind may have some difficulty in surgery but he should have no problem 
in handling medicine, and in fact by virtue of his extra-sensitivity to touch, 
sound and also humane behaviour, he excels an ordinary medical officer 
in diagnosis and also has a healing touch. 

The introduction of a rehabilitation therapist at the primary health 
centre level, training of a community health volunteer in detection of dis- 
abilities, early intervention and follow-up, school and preschool health 
services, orientation of medical and para-medical professionals in prevcnti\ e 
and rehabilitative services are some of the aspects, among others, under 
consideration. 

There are thus limitless possibilities of prevention and, if the disability 
occurs, of rehabilitation. A disability need not tend to become a handicap. 
And, therefore, rightly is the question asked: 'Need disability be perpe- 
■ tiiated?’ ■: 


Reservation for the Handicapped 2 Constitutional 
and Programmatic issues 


Bata K. Dey 


L ike the reservation for scheduled castes/scheduled tribes (SC/ST), 
reservation for the handicapped has also been provided for by the 
Govermtient of India since 1977 through executive instructions. The present 
scheme of reservation for the physically handicapped for group C (class III) 
and group D (class IV) posts is: the blind 1 per cent; the deaf 1 per cent; and 
the ortho paedically handicapped 1 per cent; and so total 3 per cent. 

Under the reservation for SC/ST, the percentages (15 per cent and 7| 
per cent respectively) are related to the SC/ST population and the total 
population of the country according to the census report of 1961. The handi- 
capped reservation is not, however, based on population criterion. Indeed 
(it is sad though) there is no reliable census of the handicapped or the disabled 
in this country. The early censuses of this century did make a reference to 
the blind, deaf-mutes, etc,, but no dependable figures emerged, primarily 
because there has been no clear-cut and universally accepted definition of dis- 
ability, In the National Sample Survey^ during the years 1959-61, 1969-70 
and 1972-74, attempts were made to compile this information but again 
criteria problems and definition difficulties probably led to very low figures. 
According to the presently accepted definition of disability, at least 5 per- 
cent (as against internationally accepted 1 1 to 1 2 per cent)^ of India’ s popula- 
tion can be considered as handicapped which would mean about 30-35 
million people. The figures (which are mere guesses) of the disabled, though 
arrived at through sample surveys have necessarily to be tentative but, still, 
it will be worthwhile to note them, if not for their total accuracy, at least 
for a pragmatic starts i.e., from an operational angle. The three broad 
categories of the handicapped which form the foci of discussion in this paper 
and their probable numbers are: 

Blind: Estimates of the blind vary from 1 million to 9 million, though the 

^It appears to me that this high international percentage, as compared to our national 
percentage, has something to do with definition differences; otherwise, in the context of 
India’s abject poverty, malnutrition, ilirhealth, substandard hygiene, etc., the figures in 
this country have no explicable reason to be so low as to be less than 50 per cent of the 
global figure. 
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blind, with the nearly blind will be closer to 9 million. 

Deaf'. While the number of the totally deaf may be small, there are about 
1.5 million people with an 80 per cent hearing loss. (With all people with 
hearing deficiencies, the figure may as well go up to 35 million). 

Ortlwpaedically Handicapped: The total number is estimated at 15 
million.^ 

Since definition of these groups of the disabled poses problems about 
identification, it is better to adopt particularistic definition as to whom we 
would term as the blind, the deaf and the orthopaedically handicapped 
for the purpose of the reservation for the handicapped in the government 
service. They are: 

The Blind: The blind are those who suffer from either of the following 
conditions: 

{a) total absence of sight; 

(b) visual acquity not exceeding 6/60 or 20/200 (Snellen) in the better 
eye with correcting lenses; 

(c) limitation of the field of vision subtending an angle of 20 degrees or 
worse. 

The Deaf : The deaf are those in whom the sense of heari ng is non-functiona! 
for ordinary purposes of life. They do not hear, understand sound at all 
events with amplified speech. The cases included in this category will be 
those having hearing loss of more than 90 deciblesin the better ear (profound 
impairment) or total loss of hearing in both ears. 

The Orthopaedically Handicapped: The orthopaedically handicapped 
are those who have a physical defect or deformity which causes an Inter- 
ference with the normal functioning of the bones, muscles and joints. 

SCHEMES OF RESERVATION 

For these defined categories of the handicapped, the Government of 
India has provided for reservation i^i class III and class IV posts to the total 
tune of 3 per cent of the vacancies (@ I per cent for each of these categories) 
arising in any recruitment year. The other aspects of this scheme of reserva- 
tion are: 

1. In 100 point rosters, 3rd, 37th and 70th points will be re.served i-or 
blind, deaf and orthopaedically handicapped persons respectively. 


^Collected from the discussion papers for -the seminar on “Social Handicaps and 
Physical Disability— Role of Government and Voluntary Agencies’’, held In New Delhi 
on August 10-12, 1981. 
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2. The following jobs have been identified for the blind persons: 

Blind: Announcers at railway stations, bus stops and airports (T), 
Cane weavers (T), Instrunientalists (staff artists) (T), Maseurs (T), 
Musicians (T), Music Teachers (T), Office superintendents (H), 
Packers (T), Stenographers (with dictaphone and digital typewriter). 
Teachers (primary — ^T&A), Telephone operators (small boards with 
electronic beep and embossed digits), Lathe operators, Press operators, 
Stampers^ Weavers, Packers, Drillers, Fitters, Chippers, Teachers in 
Social Sciences. 

Partially Blind’. Dak messengers, despatch clerk(T), Gardeners 
(T), Gestetner operators (T&A), Liftmen (T & Digital controls) Peons, 
Receptionsts (T&A), Retiring room attendants, Sweepers, Watermen 
(T), Waiting room attendants. Lottery ticket sellers. 

Explanations: T — with training, H — ^with a helper, A — with aids. 

3. If, in any year, the vacancies reserved for these categories are not 
filled, the reservations should be carried forward for a period of up to 
two recruitment years. 

4. Inter se exchange of vacancies is permissible if candidates belonging 
to a category of persons are not available or if the nature of vacancies 
is such that a given category of persons cannot be employed. 

This reservation for the handicapped raises several issues of significance. 
First, doubts have been raised as to whether reservation for the handicapped 
can be constitutionally supported by reference to Art. 16 (4) or whether 
itcouldbesupportedindependently of Art. 16(4) on the basis of rational 
classification or permissible discrimination under Art. 16(1) itself. Equality 
of opportunity in Art. 16(1) would seem to be violated straightway by 
such reservation unless either Art. 16(4) can be invoked or, independently 
of it, the classification of the handicapped could be supported under Art. 1 6(1) 
itself. The question which needs to be answered, for the purpose of 
Art. 16(4), is whether the handicapped persons could be said to be ‘backward 
class of citizens’. No doubt, they form a class of citizens but could they be 
called ‘backward’ within the meaning of the expression used in Art. 16(4)? 
The Supreme Court has held that a backward class must be backward in the 
sense SC/ST are backward and the words ‘socially and educationally’, used 
in Art. 15(4) have to be taken cumulatively to qualify such backwardness. 
It may, therefore, be difficult to admit into the fold of backward class of 
citizens any category of people other than SC/ST and/or those who could be, 
without doubt, brought within the framework of ‘socially and educationally 
backward’ people as enjoined in Art. 15(4). 
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CONSTITUTIONAL JUSTIFICATION FOR RESERVATION 

It has soiiietinies been argued that Art. 41 of the constitution under the 
directive principles of state policy would provide sufficient constitutional 
justification for making reservation for the handicapped. For facility of 
reference, Art, 41 is quoted below: 

Article 41 ; 

The state shall, within the limits of its economic capacity and develop- 
ment, make effective provisionfor securing the right to work, to education 
and to public assistance in cases of unemployment, old age, sickness and 
disablement, and in other cases of undeserved want. 

It is clear that Art. 41 cannot be of much help in validating the reserva- 
tion under the constitution. It is no doubt possible for the state to do all that 
the directive principle in Art. 41 enjoins it to do in any diverse ways, but 
regarding reservation of appointments and posts under the state, it is quite 
another matter; for Art. 16 specifically forbids it, subject to the provision 
in Art. 16(4). Legitimacy of reservation in public employment can and must 
flow only from Art. 16(4) and so long as this Article cannot be interpreted 
to include the category of the handicapped persons within the denotational 
and connotational jurisdiction of the backward class of citizens, it will 
remain open whether reservation for the handicapped is constitutionally in 
order in terms of Art. 16(4). 

Since reservation cannot be justified under Art. 16(4), the only way in 
which the reservation can be sought to be supported is by means of the 
reasonableness of classification permissible under Art. 16(1). A classification 
is permissible provided it can be adjudged as being reasonable by reference 
to the purpose of the law, that is to say, having a rational nexus with the 
object. Perhaps there could be a rational classification for a favourable dis- 
crimination on the basis of physical handicap. An easier course, technically 
speaking, would perhaps be to issue directives to central services and the 
public sector not to discriminate against, or deny, the handicappcd~-the 
blind, the deaf and so on— equal and adequate job opportunities on accoiiul, 
of a physical handicap where the categorised jobs are such that the handi- 
capped, notwithstanding their particular disability could do justice to the 
jobs. It would not then be reservation but essentially a measure to temoN c 
what would otherwise be a virtual bar against the physically handicapped on 
the ground of unsuitability or ineligibility. Indeed, the handicapped persons 
barred from all employment under the state as a general rule on the goinui 
of physical ineligibility could themselves complain of violation of Art. 1 5(1 ) 
where they are capable of doing jobs in employment suitable to them, not- 
withstanding their particular handicap. 
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JOBS TO THE HANDICAPPED WITHOUT LOSS OF PRODUCTIVITY 

From this we come to the second significant question that has been raised 
in relation to reservation for the handicapped. That is, why make reserva- 
tion for the handicapped workers and worsen the already bleak prospects 
of employment for normal citizens? This writer remembers a top civil servant 
once proclaiming when the issue of allowing ex-TB, ex-leprosy patients as 
candidates for competitive examination was put before him that in the 
country there was no dearth of able bodied youngmen. It has been argued 
that the vulnerability of the handicapped workers justifies a measure of 
special protection to promote their employment opportunities which 
obviously will be in furtherance of the directive principles of the state policy 
in Art. 41. It should not be difficult to identify suitable jobs for the different 
types of handicapped people without loss of productivity and to provide 
preferential placements to them against such jobs. 

Given suitable education and training, the handicapped can undertake 
many kinds of jobs without loss of productivity. The development of modern 
aids and appliances has further widened their occupational choice. A number 
of studies have shown that they are as productive as other workers and are 
less prone to absenteeism. A policy of selective placement can be adopted 
after identifying the types of jobs that can be performed by the different 
categories of the physically handicapped, with or without special equipment. 
It should not be forgotten that the issue here is not one of arithmetical com- 
putation of efficiency, or the absence of it, but a wider question of socio- 
moral (coupled with economic-cum-human considerations) obligation of 
the nation to an unfortunate segment of its citizens. It is sad that no much 
headway could be made in this connection since 1950, in spite of Art. 41 
of the constitution. This could be due either to prejudice on the part of 
employment agencies regarding the productive capabilities of the handicap- 
ped personnel or lack of understanding about what the handicapped can do 
in low or even intermediate technology or both. 

It seems unavoidable, therefore, to have to resort to more positive measures 
to facilitate the employment of the physically handicapped through reserva- 
tion of a certain percentage of vacancies in their favour. It is in this context 
that the Prime Minister of India’s statement in Parliament in December, 1971 
becomes relevant. The Prime Minister said that she would bring forward 
a legislation making it obligatory for all employers (who employ more than 
25 people in the public as well as in the private sector) to reserve a certain 
proportion of their vacancies for the physically handicapped. Finally, the 
Government of India in 1977 issued orders providing for reservation for the 
handicapped, as indicated above. (As in the case of SC/ ST, where reserva- 
tion has been provided through executive instructions, it was thought that 
it would not be necessary to go in for statutory enactment for providing for 
reservation in favour of the handicapped). 

It is interesting to note that in the following countries in the world quotas 
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have been made for the disabled : 

Country Quota reserved for the disabled 


Argentina 

Austria 

Australia 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Federal Republic of 
Germany 

France 

Greece 

Holland 

Italy 


United Kingdom 


Certain occupations have been reserved for the disabled. 

Certain vacancies in the public services are reserved foi the 
disabled. 

1 for the first 15 and 1 for every 20 vacancies thereafter are 
reserved for the physically handicapped. 

Varying percentages. 

2 per cent. 

The quota varies from 6 per cent to 10 per cent and is applicable 
to the blind and to those handicapped as a result of industrial 
accident or disease. 

10 per cent vacancies are reserved for the war disabled. Within 
this quota, 3 per cent vacancies are given to civilian disabled. 
7 per cent 

2 per cent 

Overall quota is 15 per cent and is applicable to establishments 
employing 35 persons or more. Within this quota specific per- 
centages have been laid down for the war disabled, civilian dis- 
abled, the deaf, etc. 

3 per cent. 


It is comforting that besides the Government of India’s reservation 
percentages, several state governments in this country have also set apart 
certain percentages of reservation for the handicapped as given below: 


Name of the State! Union Territories Reservation 

(percentage) 


Andhra Prade.sh 3 

Assam 3 

Arunachal Pradesh 3 

Chandigarh 3 

Delhi 3 

Dadar & Nagar Haveli 3 

Gujarat , 4 

Goa, Daman & Din 3 

Haryana 3 

Himachal Pradesh 3 

Jammu St Kashmir 3 

Karnataka 2 

Maharashtra 3 

Madhya Pradesh 3 

Orissa 1 

Pondicherry 3 

Punjab 3 

Rajasthan 2 

Tripura 2 

Uttar Pradesh ' 2 

West Bengal , 2 
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PROBLEMS OF THE DISABLED WIDER THAN JOBS 

It is well to remember that reservation in class IV and class III posts 
under the central government is not a broad-spectrum antibiotics to cover 
the various ills of social handicaps from which the disabled suffer. It is only 
one of the small ways to tackle their problem, the solution of which should 
not, therefore, start and end with reservation alone. The problems of the 
disabled or the handicapped are myriad and their causes are also diverse. 
The complete lack of appreciation of their abilities to face up to the normal 
tasks, as are performed by others in society, the prejudices against and the 
negative cultural responses to them, because of their disability, the equally 
degrading (if not damaging) attitudes of pity and charity, mechanical show 
of compassion non-feelingly meted out, etc. — all create major barriers to 
their socio-psychological and economic adjustment with the mainstream of 
social life. Well-planned investigative research projects are required in 
our country (without, of course, making the handicapped merely models 
of academic study) to see if the disabled cannot be gainfully employed, with 
the aid of special equipments rendered possible by technology, in jobs and 
professions earlier considered taboos for them. The concern for the handi- 
capped came to be accentuated only after the World War II, in relation to 
the war-disabled in particular — in USA, special concessions are available 
for war veterans, but in our country, also, this problem became acute perhaps 
after the wars that were fought in early and mid sixties, and seventies — 
though a general feeling of ‘duty’ and sympathy towards the handicapped 
based on religious or philanthropic sentiments, has been prevalent in the 
minds of at least some people, though at a low key. Along with, and inde- 
pendent of, other systematic programmes of rehabilitation to the war- 
affected or war-injured which naturally acquire some urgency and cons- 
picuousness — what is necessary is the continuous peace time programmes® 
for bridging the gap in the ability of the disabled, and in certain situations, 
in restoring the lost capability, to contribute to the total societal develop- 
ment. This serves two purposes simultaneously: the society gains, and does 
not lose, the services and the contribution of a section of society, considered 
to be only a drag on it; and the handicapped themselves can conquer their 
disability, frustration, self-pity, guilt consciousness, etc., to be fuller 
citizens. 

The rehabilitation programmes of the handicapped cannot obviously be 
conceived in generic terms, though there has to be certain commonality of 
features amongst them. Essentially, they have to be tailored to suit the spe- 
cific requirements of particular categories of disability. Nevertheless, one 

speace time rehabilitation programmes in relation to the handicapped must mean 
bringing them to a state of economic independence and social acceptance. To realise these 
twin objectives, in the complex and peculiar society of today, the parents, the handicapped 
themselves, the society and the government must play a crucial role. 
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can note that : 

{a) there has to be an economic component to such programmes; 

(h) institutional support system must be generated; 

(c) not merely official assistance but^ more importantly, intervention 
by voluntary organisations, with their flexible functioning process, 
approach charged with non-selfish human compassion, and moti- 
vation of social welfare, will have to be sought. Indeed, it is an area 
where the whole community most have to be involved ; 

(d) there has to be stepwise well coordinated perspective plan in this 
field and it has to be ensured that once a programme is on, or midway 
through, funds are not cut or diverted to more ‘important’ cons- 
picuous areas; 

(e) the schemes must not only be diagnostic in nature but should be 
simplistic in implementation, practical in outlook and must fit in, 
as part of an overall plan, with the ultimate object of total economic 
sustenance and integration of the handicapped in the mainstream 
of life. 

Some of the on-going programmes that are now available to the handi- 
capped persons of the three categories under discussion in this paper could 
be listed. 

The Blind: In regard to education and welfare of the blind in India, 
the Ministry of Education instituted a unit to deal with the problems and 
unified the different braille codes and standardised them in a common code 
called Bharati Braille. The Government of India has been running a large 
national centre for the visually handicapped, which has a model school for 
the blind children, a training centre for the adult blind, a workshop for mak- 
ing braille applianceSj a sheltered workshop, a central braille press, a 
national braille library for the blind with a talking book studio. The Govern- 
ment of India has also a very liberal policy of giving scholarships to all tlie 
major categories of the handicapped including the blind, which enable such, 
students to study in the integrated scheme, right from the primary :sta.ge of 
education to the Ph.D programme. The government has also undertaken 
the running of 4 regional teacher training centres in Bombay, Delhi, West 
Bengal, and Madras. There also are 22 special employment exchanges for 
the physically handicapped including the blind. 

With a view to improving the effectiveness of such prograjnrues. the 
following suggestions are worth consideration: 

1 . Vocational training and vocational counselling should be a compulsory 
subject in all schools for the blind. All institutions and scliooks for the 
blind should also have a placement. officer who \vouId cater to the 
clients of his own institution. . 
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2. The media of mass communication and press agencies should be rein- 
forced to publicise the achievements and capabilities of the blind and 
public awareness should be aroused about the potentialities of each 
trained blind individual. 

3. Concerted efforts both on the part of the government and voluntary 
agencies should be made to survey all categories of industries to secure 
remunerative employment for the blind, commensurate to his training. 

4. Sheltered workshops should be opened in all the states and they should 
not only include clients who, for unavoidable circumstances, are un- 
able to work in open industries. They should also enrol blind clients 
who, on completion of their training, are yet awaiting employment in 
open market. The gap between the training period and gainful employ- 
ment should be minimised. 

The Deaf: At the moment, there are 120 schools for the deaf in different 
states and they are imparting education to about 10,000 children. Most of 
these schools were started on private enterprise. The government has also 
started its own schools in many states and given grants-in-aid to the private 
schools. There are also about 12 teachers’ training centres in the country. 
The following facilities are also available for the vocational training for the 
deaf : 

(fl) Five years’ course in commercial/fine arts leading to a national 
diploma in arts through the various arts colleges. 

{b) Sheet metal work, wiremanship, fitting, welding, painting, turning, 
machine-operation, instrument mechanism, manufacture of radio 
components, etc., at the national centre for the adult deaf at 
Hyderabad. 

(c) Photography, press-work and technical training by the All India 
Federation of the Deaf. 

id) Book-binding, tailoring, etc., at the training-cum-production centre. 

(e) Some of the suggested programmes could be: 

1. In big cities diagnostic centres should be established to carry out 
early differential diagnosis, offer advice on care and training at 
home and other similar matters. A coordinated interdiscipli- 
nary approach of experts from different disciplines (medical, 
social, psychological and educational) will be required for this 
purpose. 

2. Suitable hearing aids should be provided free or at subsidised 
rates to every young deaf child. 

3. More nursery schools with programmes of parent guidance 
should be opened by government as well as voluntary bodies. 

4. Mass media of communication should be mobilised for arousing 
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public awareness regarding problems of deafness because unless 
people understand these, they cannot help rehabilitation. 

5. Industries should be persuaded to provide on-the-job training 
for the deaf. 

6. More training-cum-production centres should be set up by the 
government as well as private organisations^ if necessary, with 
the assistance of world agencies. 

7. Each State should have at least one middle school for the deaf 
with a plan to raise it to high or higher secondary school. 

8. Special arrangements should be made for instructions in trade 
theory and reading and drawing; ITIs and apprenticeship pro- 
grammes may be thrown open to the deaf. 

9. Having regard to the existence of two economies in the country 
— the industrial economy and the agricultural economy — separate 
categories of crafts should be drawn up for the deaf to conform 
to these two economies: 

(fl) Urban Requirements: Typists, tracers, compositors, packers, 
fitters, black-smiths, moulders, welders, carpenters, turners, 
electricians, machine-men, pattern-makers, tailors, book 
binders, launderers and dry cleaners, photographers, etc. 

(b) Village Requirements : Poultry and animal husbandry, 
pottery, hairciitting, black-smithy, shoe-making, tailoring, 
carpentry, gardening, weaving, etc. Some of the crafts may 
be included in both. 

The Orthopaedically Handicapped : Programmes for the orthopaedically 
handicapped could be considered on the following lines: 

1. Job Opportunity: Worthwhile incentives should be given to employers 
in the private sector so that they can employ orthopaedicaily handi- 
capped. This can be either in the form of tax exemption or some direct 
incentive tied to the number of the orthopaedically handicapped given 
jobs in an industry. Those orthopaedically handicapped who are seeking 
self-employment should be allotted infrastructure facilities on priority 
and subsidised rates. Interest free bank and institutional finance 
should be available to them. 

2. Children's Education: The children of the orthopaedically handicapped 
sliouici have priority for admission in schools of the parent's choice. 
Where justified, part or all educational expenses could be reimbursed 
expeditiously. In case of exceptionally bright children, expenses for 
higher education in India or abroad could be fully met by the 
government. 

3. Transportation and Travel:. A& a general policy, the orthopaedically 
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handicapped should be allowed free use of nationalised public trans- 
port along with an attendant, if required. Those orthopaedically 
handicapped who cannot use public transport because of their 
disability should be provided with suitable conveyance such as 
motorised tricycles or cars fitted with gadgets for disabled at cost, 
or at subsidised rates. 

4. Medical Facilities: Orthopaedic centres with full modern facilities 
such as artificial limbs, therapists, etc., should be started in many 
more localities. Research centres for improving artificial limbs to 
provide greater mobility should be established. Artificial limbs which 
cannot be developed in our country, should be freely imported. 

5. Pensions: Pensions for the war disabled or those disabled on duty 
could be modified realistically. The pension structure for the disabled 
should be in line with the needs and the degree of disability. The 
greater the disability, the higher the pension. 

The government has no doubt launched a large variety of schemes to 
assess the backward and the undeveloped areas. There is no reason why 
similar institutional arrangements cannot be worked out for the disabled. 
On the lines of backward areas development corporations, backward classes 
development corporations, tribal development corporations, etc., the sugges- 
tion for setting up of a corporation for the disabled under the rubric of a 
handicapped development corporation would be considered. These cor- 
porations could act as channels for funnelling of public and institutional 
finances and also for drawing up the reservoir of individual chartitable dis- 
position; it could also act as a nucleus in the triggering of a spate of new 
research in development of prosthetic aids and new techniques designed to 
suit the genius of the disabled; a suitable infrastructure for providing the 
necessary inputs and marketing facilities; for identifying projects and pre- 
paring project reports and, lastly, for mobilising and coordinating the indi- 
vidual and collective voluntary efforts. 

It is obvious that the state, with its limited resources crying for distri- 
bution amongst competing claims cannot fulfil the growing needs of the 
handicapped. It can at best be expected to play the role of a ‘catalytic’ agent; 
but the problems tormenting the handicapped being basically human-cum- 
social in nature can be better dealt with, effectively and fully, only when the 
total participation of all concerned sections of society is forthcoming. 
In other words there has to be a sympathetic and compassionate national 
policy for the handicapped. 
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T he increasing number of the disabled.all over the vvoiid presents 
a depressing picture. According to the latest information coHeeted 
by a survey made by the Congress of the International Rehabilitation in 
1968, 450 million people are listed with impairment, physical or sensorial 
or mental of sufficient severity all over the world. Based on anticipated 
population growth and other factors, it was projected that an additional 
3 million impaired persons should be added to the world total during each 
year of the 1970s. Specific statistics are not available in all countries and 
definitely not in India; some sample surveys were however conducted in 
India on the basis of which we can estimate the approximate number of the 
disabled. On the basis on a Bombay sample survey^ the Director General 
of Employment estimated in December, 1959 that there was a total of 
8,823i000 disabled persons (2.3 per cent) in India in 1956. Based on a Delhi 
sample survey, an estimated total of 1 3,440,000 (3 . 5 per cent) was obtained 
for the same year (Taylor & Taylor, 1970). It is found by different surveys 
that the major types of the disabled, out of the total disabled, are the visually 
disabled and the orthopaedically disabled. In some surveys like that of 
Bombay the orthopaedically handicapped constitute the greatest category, 
while in others like that of Delhii the blind constitute the major category. 
The discrepancy between the estimation is probably in part clue to varia- 
tions in the definitions of the handicapping condition used in the studies. 

The sociologist’s statistics cannot stop at this and to understand the real 
dimension of the disabled we will have to see beyond the number of ihc 
impaired people. Their effect on the lives of their family members and other 
associates in their community is also to be accounted for. The United Nation.s 
Expert Group considering the economic and social implications of the dis- 
abled recently concluded that at least 25 per cent of the population, including 
the impaired persons themselves,- are directly affected by the presence of 
impairment and its consqueiices (Joglekar, 1979). 

WHO ARE THE DISABLED? 

Due to the problem of defining the physically di.sablcd the accurate num- 
ber of the disabled in India has not been correctly assessed. Different projects 
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have used the definition according to their specific aim. Discrepancy between 
the Bombay sample survey and the Delhi sample survey for the same year 
is an example. Not only for assessing the correct number of the disabled 
but also for making any policy for the disabled, it is necessary to be clear 
about the definition of the disabled. What are the different aspects of life 
affected by disability, and in what way? What are the points which need more 
attention as far as policy making is concerned? Whom should we call the 
disabled? 

There is no clear cut demarcation between the ‘able-bodied’ and the 
‘disabled’. At the outset the term ‘disabled’ suggests a state of helplessness; 
something which falls short of the norm or standard, viz., ‘physical fitness’. 
But this standard itself is a misnomer, for it is rather vague. Every individual 
suffers from some physical limitation or the other, which renders him inca- 
pable of performing certain tasks. On the other hand, there is no individual, 
however severely disabled, who cannot undertake some work. It is often for- 
gotten that despite his permanent disability such an individual still possesses 
residual resources which are in tact and capable of taking on fresh tasks. 
In fact ‘physical fitness’ itself is a relative term. It is the functional capacity 
of the individual for a task. It has no real meaning unless the task or the 
job, for which the fitness is to be judged, is specified. Physical fitness for an 
athlete or a soldier may be totally different from that for a white collar worker. 

Social prejudice is another factor which governs the concept of physical 
fitness. A disabled person who can perform all the normal tasks of life, can 
reasonably be called ‘physically fit’. But people are so much obsessed with 
the idea of branding the disabled as totally worthless that they fail to evaluate 
his inherent potentialities. “I have never met a normal individual and I do 
not know what such an individual would be,” 

The speaker was Dr. Gudmund Herlem, the distinguished recipient of 
Albert Lasker Award, when he addressed the Eighth World Congress of 
the International Society for Rehabilitation of the Disabled. He went on 
to say: “Actually, of course, there is no such thing as a normal individual. 
We are different in all the thousands of human abilities and activities. We 
will find large differences among people, and really //a i . dreadful world 
it would be if we did not” (Gudmund, 1960). 

The term ‘normal’ is not a statistical concepilj but a personal judgement 
in which use ourselves as the standard and the subject of our attention as 
the deviation from the standard. It represents physical or psychological 
traits, the evaluation of which is influenced by social prejudice and our 
vocabulary is the vehicle by means of which these prejudices are transmitted. 

DISABILITY IS ONLY LIMITATION 

Generally the terms ‘disabled’ and ‘physically handicapped’ are used in 
an identical sense, but the expert interpretation of these terms is quite uniqite, 
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Marvin B. Sussmaii (1977) defines it by using the term ‘Impairment’. ‘Impair- 
ment’ is defined as any deviation from the normal which results in defective 
function, structure, organisation, or development of the whole or any part 
of an individual’s faculties. Here impairment is of anatomical nature Dis- 
ability refers to any limitation experienced by the impaired individual in 
comparison with the activities of the unimpaired individual of similar a<^e 
sex and culture. Itleads to a limitation of physical function, whether IocoIik)- 
tory, sensory, or affecting any other specific organ. The effects of disability 
however, are seldom confined to the pathological conditions alone In a 
majority of cases, they extend beyond it, embracing the psychological, educa- 
tional, social and vocational aspects as well. The disabled face many social 
disadvantages because of their physical inadequacy, such as a feelin« of 
inferiority, fear of social ridicule, inability to compete with the physically 
normal people, lack of self-confidence, and limited social participation The 
disabled have to adjust themselves to their own disabilities as well as to the 
uncongenial social atmosphere. Thus they are called upon to bear a doubl - 
burden, social handicap in addition to the actual physical loss. Handica i 
Is used to describe the disadvantages imposed by an impairment or disability 
upon a specific individual in his cultural pattern of psychological physicaf 
vocational and community activities. The degree to which he is handicaoDed 
depends on his physical, psychological, and mental capabilities and the social 
definition given to his impairment. Therefore, handicap is a social condition 
imposed upon the disabled individual. He feels handicapped and is made t > 
feel handicapped. By the community they are considered as useless members 
of society. Society treats the disabled as either an object of pity or ridiciil - 
For example in a number of occasions we can see that the disabled is of 
called by his name but by the term for his specific disability like 
(for blind in Hindi). Or in certain films the comedian is a persvm who is 'tl - 
squint eyed or has some other type of disability and that is made a. bim of 
joke. 

Thus, more than the disability, it is the social handicap that wors^w 
the life of the disabled. This social handicap has its roots in the stioina tow^- 1 - 
the physically disabled persons. * “■ ' ^ 


There are certain other problems in defining disability Who is defln l 
as the disabled, and by whom, and in what context? A normal workc • r-t 
chronic bronchitis, or a professional man who has lost a ]e» a vouiu^ 
with facial disfigurement, or a middle aged housewife with aimhia 
suffering from an ill-defined condition which he feels prevents him' from 
working, or a man labelled ‘epileptic’ to whom no one will mve a iohv Ti 
variables involved in such a list demonstrate the complexihiii v nV n ' i > ' 
ment’ (Blaxter,- 1975). Blaxter mentions that the cause of dis^bijit' ' ‘1' If' 
effect are again important factors especially when the purnose of LViX- ’ 
is to the granting of recompense for disafalLent. On the In* or , 
of disability, the disabled maybe:© indnstrially induced disease nr acquired 
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in armed services; or {ii) by other causes. 

Of these two factors of cause and effect, the cause assessment criterion 
is very particularistic but about its effect it is very vague. Those agencies 
that deal with disputed industrial injury cases can bear eloquent testimony to 
this. It is held by many who have to deal with them that the industrially 
injured tend to exaggerate their disabilities. 

HEALTH AND SICKNESS CONTINUUM 

Blaxter tries to find out a continuum between sickness and health. Most 
people are ‘disable’ to some degree. The place on the continuum that 
the individual finds depends upon factors of perception, identification, cul- 
tural concept of normality, social and family environment, and the individual 
factor of personality, as well as on clinical facts. 

When we think about ‘who is going to define’, we find incompatibility 
between the clinical and administrative defining systems. Administrative 
definitions have bipolar distinction — ‘disabled’, ‘industrially injured’, ‘handi- 
capped’. These definitions are designed for a large group of people. Some- 
times these definitions become difficult to make, while clinical definitions 
are easy to make. In less easy cases it is obvious that medical practitioners 
will dislike firm, permanent labels, and will wish to avoid situations where 
they are forced into definite prognoses. As Machanic has pointed out, doc- 
tors practise within a context of uncertainty. Yet, the administrative structure, 
necessarily using the medical profession as defining experts, forces the doctor 
to sign certificateSj pronounce people as ‘permanently unfit for his usual 
work’. The administrative structure imposes its own time schedule {e.g., six 
months is the dividing line between short and long term incapacity) and 
develop conventions by which the actions of doctors are given arbitrary 
meaning. Treatment may continue for a considerable time before pronoun- 
cement can be made on its ultimate degree of success in restoring a function. 

Social handicaps affect different aspects of life of the individual to a 
smaller or greater extent like family, neighbourhood, school, place of work, 
leisure time activities and so on. Generally the close relations of a person are 
of family, neighbourhood, school, and place of work. The presence of the 
disable create disharmony in the family. Every member of such family 
has to face bitter experiences. There is a myth in society that out of the 
blissful eternal union of marriage will come children who are both physically 
and mentally beautiful and perfect. Therefore, the parents of a disabled 
child have not lived upto the ‘ideal’ and have produced an imperfect replica 
of themselves. This sometimes causes, consciously or unconsciously, guilt 
as well as a feeling of inferiority in the parents. At the same time, society 
expects them to be ‘super parent’. They must supply enormous additional 
care, love and attention to their disabled child, otherwise they are ‘super bad’ 
(Greer, 1975). And again, if parents do so. the siblings of the disabled feel 
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the usual sibling rivalry in an unusual, acute form. The disabled becomes 
the focus in the family on which from all sides strong emotions clash. 

The handicapped face a lot of problems regarding education, the first 
of which is safe environment. The schools are inaccessible and therefore it is 
difficult for the disabled to go to the normal children’s school Access means 
the removal of the architectural, transportational and environmental barriers 
for the disabled. There are educational institutions specially meant for dis- 
abled where special teaching as well as access is provided. It is true that in 
such a segregated environment they could not feel any difficulty. But when 
they return to the society to lead the rest of their lives they feel insecure 
because in their special institutions they get familiar to a particular type of 
environment very difterent from the ordinary. This highlights the problem 
of ‘integration’ of the disabled with others in the society. It would be far 
better if they are integrated into the school for normal children. Ivlliior 
changes could, of course, be made in the schools to make them accessible. 

PURPOSEFUL EDUCATION 

For the education of the adult disabled the most important thing is that 
it should be job-oriented so that they can lead an economically independent 
life. Though this is applicable in general, for disabled it is of particular im- 
portance. Not only vocational training, but jobs should also be given to 
them. The Delhi survey mentioned earlier has observed that in spite of 
having had vocational training and getting their names registered in 
employment exchange, specially meant for the physically handicapped, no 
one among them could get a job. For female adults, training should also be 
givenin carrying outhometasksinaii easy manner so that they feel themselves 
like normal women in the household. 

With the education of the disabled, education of society is also of much 
importance. The prejudice towards the disabled can be brought to an end 
through general education by which people should be made aware of the 
fact that, in spite of the disability of a particular function of a part of tlic 
body, the rest of the person is as normal as that of any one else, and is capa- 
ble of (and deserving to lead) a normal life. Due to ignorance, certain faciii 
ties, specially provided for the disabled, remain unused or are misused. For 
example handrails on the roadside, meant for the handicapped, are used and 
spoilt by children who play with them; or the handrail in buses i^r support 
are not used by the disabled due to overcrowding near the handrails. 

Thus the crux of the problem starts with the meaning of disability due to 
which a disability is changed into a handicap by the c"oimnunIU\ Ifxi.stina 
literature is not enough to tell all about the problems of the handicapped 'in 
India. Different aspects oftheir life need thorough investigation; for example 
the disabled in the context of the family. This in itself comprises different 
aspects—parental attitude to normal and disabled children, effect of fiimily 
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on personality formation, differences between personalities developed in the 
context of the family and in the context of the rehabilitation institutes, etc. 
Due to extra expenditure on treatment of the disabled the finances of the 
family are also strained. What expenditures are stopped to make the family 
budget balance is also important to know. How does the economic imbalance 
affect the family? How does economic self-dependence of the disabled affect 
his personality and his family and what type of social treatment does an 
unemployed disabled get? In what way do the colleagues and the employer 
treat the disabled? How does it affect his personality ? How does disability 
affect his performance? In the neighbourhood, the social relations also need 
investigation. What are the extra curricular and leisure time activities of the 
disabled? Who are their playmates? And many such questions. Perhaps, 
after such types of studies, we may be able to tackle the problem of the 
disabled more accurately and comprehensively. 
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Books For and About Disabled Children 

The International Board on Books for Young People (IBBY) 
is carrying out a survey of the books available internationally for 
disabled children, as well as compiling a list of good children’s 
literature. The survey’s initial findings indicate that a common failing 
in many of the books is that they concentrate on ihe handicapping 
condition rather than show how a disabled child is first and foremost 
a child, with the disability as an added component. 

— IBBY,- Basel, Switzerland 



Welfare of the Handicapped— The loie of 
Yoiuntary Organisations 


G. Ravinciraii Nair 

T he entire spectrum of the plight of the handicapped needs to be 
studied against the limitless locale of the cultural, religious, social and 
economic milieu prevalent in different parts of the country. In specific terms, 
this would mean the widespread poverty, illiteracy, malnutrition, rural 
economy, unemployment, overpopulation and social mores embedded in 
such phenomena as superstition, fatalism and the unshakable faith in rebirth. 
The seventh largest nation in the world, India is next only to China in po- 
pulation. It took India hundreds of years from the dawn of history until 
the present day to bring her population to today’s 684 million; it was just 
345 million at the time when we got our Independence. 

All these factors have a great bearing on society’s attitude towards the 
handicapped and the will to do something positive for their welfare and reha- 
bilitation. The Hindu religion always stressed the value of charity and philan- 
thropy, but this was in direct conflict with the concept of ‘Karma’ which 
believes that handicapped represents retribution for sins committed in the 
previous birth. It is this nascent philanthropy and religious zeal that brought 
in its wake the groundswell leading to the creation of voluntary agencies for 
the welfare of the handicapped. 

A planned approach on a rational and scientific basis for the welfare and 
rehabilitation of the handicapped did not appear until 1945. Here again no 
government action concerning the services for the disabled was taken until 
India became free. Before 1947 only voluntary bodies had provided the basic 
services for the blind, the deaf and dumb, the orthopaedically handicapped 
and the mentally retarded. The First Plan shifted emphasis from charity to 
rehabilitation. In the Second Plan emphasis was laid on education and 
employment with programmes for scholarships for the handicapped students 
and a plan for setting up a chain of special employment exchanges for the 
handicapped. Under the Third Plan, the state encouraged development of 
facilities for vocational training and expansion of employment opportunities 
for the handicapped and better coordination between public and private 
organisations to promote these objectives. Though the emphasis tended to 
vary in the subsequent plans as well, we have formulated a well-dciined policy 
and plan of action for the disabled only during the lYDP. 
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THE PLANNED ATTEMPT AT REHABILITATION 


Today the situation is several times brighter than it was three decades 
ago, whether in terms of education, employment, or a more humane attitude 
towards the disabled, but there is hardly any room for complacency. The 
task ahead is stupendous and we require enormous resources and political 
will to carry out definite decisions which alone can put the handicapped 
alongside the rest of the community. 

When India became independent, ambitious plans for a welfare state 
envisioned a primary role at the policy level for the government with a 
greater room for action by voluntary agencies. The magnitude of the task 
made it clear that voluntary eflfort alone could provide the quality and quan- 
tity of services needed for the gigantic task of the welfare and rehabilitation 
of the handicapped. Thus began the close partnership between the govern- 
ment agencies and the voluntary agencies. Today there are several voluntary 
agencies getting assistance from government agencies and the Central Social 
Welfare Board in the various programmes for the handicapped. 

The formation of the Board in 1953 was a recognition of the fact that the 
voluntary organisations had come to stay in many ways. The voluntary agen- 
cies epjoyed the prerogative of a certain flexibility of action, willingness to 
experiment and a close personal touch with the clientele which government 
agencies do not have. 

Most of the national voluntary organisations for the disabled have 
appeared relatively recently. Only one is a century old, 9 have had their 
golden jubilee and 17 have celebrated silver jubilee. More than half have their 
headquarters in Delhi and the rest are located in Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras. The Delhi location apparently helps them maintain close contacts 
with government departments concerned with welfare and other social 
services. 

Much of the financial support for these voluntary organisations comes 
from a variety of sources like donations, membership of institutions, sales 
proceeds, government grants, international aid, fund raising campaigns, 
and affiliation fees from their branches. 

There has been a shift in emphasis in the programmes of services oflercd 
by different voluntary agencies in the country. The change in emphasis has 
been, from: 


1. Social reform to social welfare services; 

2. Custodial care to permanent rehabilitation; 

3. Institutional services to community welfare services, 

4. Special institutions and schools for the handicapped for integration 
in regular schools; 

5. Free services to the charging of token fees; and 

6. Curative and treatment services to preventive services. 
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SPECIALISED SERVICE 

Most of the voluntary agencies, registered under the Society’s Regis- 
tration Act of 1860, olfer specialised services for separate categories of the 
disabled like the blind, the deaf and dumb, the orthopaedicaliy handicapped 
and the mentally retarded. A mass or group approach is being replaced by a 
more individualised approach. Agencies are formed increasingly on the 
national level moving away from a strictly local approach to social problems. 
There are now more women than men in the field of social wel fare ; most ot 
these women are well-educated, hailing from middle class or upper middle 
class families. 

To assess the magnitude of the problem wc have yet to get the data on 
the handicapped on the basis of the 1981 census. Till then, we have to bank 
upon the UN estimate that 10 per cent of the population of every develop- 
ing country comprise handicapped groups. Accordingly, India has 68.4 
million handicapped, an astronomical figure indeed ! The number of institu- 
tions to serve all categories of handicapped in the country are in the region 
of 794 (according to an estimate made in 1969). Their break-up is: blind: 
284; deaf: 223; orthopaedicaliy handicapped: 154; mentally retarded: 
133; total 794. 

The Tables on next page give the statewise and citywise break-up of 
institutions for the handicapped. 

Of the 794 institutions, 80 per cent are run by voiimtary agencies, only 
the remaining are run by either the Central Government directly or by the 
state governments. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE INSTITUTIONS 

The maximum number of institutions for the handicapped are in Maha- 
rashtra, followed by Tamil Nadu and Gujarat. This must be attributed to 
the greater momentum which the social welfiire movement has gathered in 
these three States in contrast to the position obtained in the others. This 
phenomenon is again highlighted by the fiict that Bombay leads with 
82 institutions followed by Delhi, Calcutta and Madras. That Delhi has 
more institutions for the handicapped than Calcutta and Madras has to be 
explained in the context of it being the capital of India and the fact of it 
being the headquarters of many national voluntary organisations, in states 
like Kerala, Maharashtra and Gujarat, there is an even distrihution of the 
voluntary institutions in most of their cities and towns. Tn the case of 
Bengal the bulk of the institutions are to be found in the city of Calcutta. 

The rehabilitation services provided by the voluntary agencies include: 

1. Medical cars which covers diagnosis; surgical treatment and pro.s- 
thetic and orthopaedic appliances, convalescence facilities, physical 
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STATEWISE BREAK-UP OF INSTITUTIONS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


St. 

No. State or Union Territory 

Blind 

Deaf 

& 

Dumb 

Ortho- 

paedically 

handicap- 

ped 

Mentally 

Retarded 

Total 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

9 

8 

8 

5 

30 

2. Assam 

8 

2 

NA 

NA 

10 

3. Bihar 

10 

9 

9 

2 

30 

4. Chandigarh 

1 

1 

NA 

3 

5 

5. Delhi 

16 

14 

8 

13 

51 

6. Goa 


— 

1 

— 

1 

7. Gujarat 

34 

21 

9 

14 

78 

8. Haryana 

S 

1 

2 

1 

12 

9. Jammu & Kashmir 

4 

2 

NA 

NA 

6 

10. Himachal Pradesh 

__ 

— 

1 

— 

1 

11. Karnataka 

15 

6 

10 

15 

46 

12. Kerala 

14 

14 

17 

6 

51 

13. Madhya Pradesh 

15 

16 

8 

9 

48 

14, Maharashtra 

52 

34 

32 

27 

145 

15. Manipur 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

NA 

1 

16. Meghalaya 

— 

1 

Nil 

NA 

1 

17. Mizoram 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

NA 

1 

18. Nagaland 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

NA 

0 

19. Orissa 

3 

6 

1 

NA 

10 

20. Pondicherry 

3 

1 

2 

NA 

6 

21. Punjab 

11 

5 

5 

5 

26 

22. Rajasthan 

7 

6 

5 

1 

19 

23. Tamil Nadu 

34 

24 

21 

10 

89 

24, Tripura 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

25. Uttar Pradesh 

28 

23 

6 

7 

64 

26. West Bengal 

9 

29 

9 

15 

53 

Total 

284 

223 

154 

133 

794 

CITYWISE BREAK-UP OF INSTITUTIONS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

1. Bombay 

24 

18 

14 

26 

82 

2. Calcutta 

5 

22 

9 

9 

45 

3, Madras 

11 

8 

8 

13 

40 

4. Delhi 

16 

14 

8 

13 

51 


and mental therapy. 

2. Education for the blind, the deaf, the orthopaedically handicapped 
and the mentally retarded. 

3. Vocational training including prevocational training in established 
schools. 

4. Sheltered employment and open employment in vocational training 
centres and sheltered workshops. 

Though it may not be possible to catalogue all the top good institutions, 
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a random sampling of the work being done by some of the select institutions 
could be mentioned here without prejudice to the equally good work being 
done by the others in the same fields or other fields. Take, lor example, the 
institution for the handicapped children and adults situated at Chandimandir 
in Haryana State on Chandigarh-Kalka Highway. The institution has an 
integrated approach to the needs and problems of the orthopaedically handi- 
capped. It provides surgical and medical treatment, occupational therapy 
and physiotherapy treatment, facilities for academic education, vocational 
training and rehabilitation. The institution caters to the needs of patients 
from Haryana, Punjab, Himachal Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Delhi, Chandigarh 
and Rajasthan. 

An institution for the mentally retarded in Calcutta has on its panel 
educationists, psychologists, physicians, physiotherapists, occupational 
therapists, musicians, craft and weaving teachers. Apart from the curative 
measures of teaching, vocational training is imparted in trades like clay- 
modelling, cloth printing, weaving, knitting, doll-making, mat-making, etc. 

In the sphere of the welfare of the deaf, the All India Federation of Deaf 
(AIFD) has done a great deal of spade work and it is the premier organisa- 
tion for the deaf with 44 state level associations and schools working sys- 
tematically for the welfare of the deaf The AIFD is affiliated to the World 
Federation of the Deaf in Rome which has consultative status with the United 
Nations and its sister organisations. The Federation has a multipurpose 
centre in Delhi which seeks to train the deaf in different trades suited to their 
aptitudes and ability. 

ATTEMPTS AT SOCIAI. INTEGRATION 

Similar to the All India Federation of the Deaf, there are other all India 
organisations working for different groups of handicapped. Special mention 
may be made here of the National Association for the Blind, Bombay, and 
the National Federation of the Mentally Retarded, The National Association 
of the Blind does multifarious activities for the education, training, recrea- 
tion and social integration of the blind. This is the only organisation which 
seeks the total rehabilitation of the visually handicapped taking into consi- 
deration all aspects of their cultural, social and economic life. The Association 
is the pioneer organisation which started sending blind children to normal 
schools where they are taught through specialised equipments and with the 
help of resource teachers. The basic idea is to promote social integration 
of the blind with the disabled, helping the able bodied understand the pro- 
blems and potential of the disabled classmates. It also tells the world that 
the blind too, along with the other handicapped, can work in any normal 
situation if given an opportunity. Most, of these schools promoting such 
integrated education are located in Bombay and a few in other major cities. 
(Similar schools where the deaf children attend normal schools are located 
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in Delhi and some other states too, thanks to the initiative taken by voluntary 
agencies.) 

Nearly two decades ago in January, 1960, the Association gave a lead 
to the rest of India by starting the first ever agricultural and rural training 
centre of the blind at Phansa in Gujarat. It acquired an estate of 240 acres 
and several other facilities like dairy sheds, irrigation tank, wells, etc. With 
the help of the Royal Commonwealth Society for the Blinds the Phansa 
project started training the blind in agriculture, horticulturCj animal 
husbandry, dairy, poultry farming, fish culture and the like. The idea was to 
train the rural blind in different agro-based pursuits. The blind trainees were 
encouraged to work independently on all the chores of agricultural opera- 
tions. The Phansa centre lays great emphasis on resettling the blind. Without 
socio-economic rehabilitation, the training will lead them nowhere. 

Similar to the Phansa project the Ramakrishna Mission in Narendrapur 
near Calcutta trains the rural blind as an integral part of the main agricultural 
and rural project for normal trainees. The project promotes integration of 
the blind in the normal community. 

In South India, the Helen Keller International, Madurai, has developed 
a mobile rehabilitation team which collects the rural blind belonging to a 
group of villages and trains them in elementary farm occupations and rural 
jobs. The training enables the blind to help the family on the farm and non- 
farm jobs. In a country as vast as India, and with a great rural population, 
the experiments conducted in Phansa, Narendrapur and Madurai need to be 
emulated in the rest of rural India. In fact, there is a great scope for the rural 
blind to work as farm hands, or work on orchards or vegetable gardens or 
engage themselves in animal husbandry, dairy, goat and sheep rearing, cot- 
tage industries, running of petty village shops and in food processing indus- 
try, to mention a few vocations. 

In the field of mental retardation also, there are many institutions for 
the education and training of the mentally retarded children and adults. 
At the national level we have the National Federation of the Mentally Retard- 
ed. There are several schools for the educable and trainable mentally retarded 
children, but their number is small and the facilities are available only in the 
cities and towns. For the orthopaedically handicapped, there are fewer 
institutions than for the deaf or the blind. For the production of artificial 
limbs and appliances, voluntary institutions are doing creditable work. 
Mention may be made here of the Rehabilitation Centre of the Bhagwan 
Mahavcer Viklang Sahayata Samiti in Jaipur. Here at Jaipur, they make a 
variety of shoes and legs, all custom made, to suit the orthopaedically handi- 
capped who have to work in a rural background. These artificial legs are 
not spoiled even if they become wet as they are made of rubber. The treat- 
ment and fitting of the limb is free at the centre for all patients, though any 
one is welcome to give a donation, if he choses. The Samiti also pays return 
railway fare to the needy patients. Over 5000 people from different parts of 
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tile country have so far beiiehted from this project. 

Among the metropolitan cities, Bombay can boast ol some ot the most 
prestigious associations, organisations and institutions for the disabled. To 
Bombay goes the credit for pioneering the first experiment in the whole 
country in integrated education of the blind as early as in June, 1958, when 
two 1 1-year old blind boys were enrolled in the New Activity School, a public 
school in the city, after they had been privately tutored for several monihs 
in English braille, both reading and writing, so that they could follow llie 
school lessons easily. 

Today inr the welfiirc of blind alone Bombay has a blind men’s inclu .(rial 
cooperative producers’ society ltd., blind men’s working hostel, ami an 
industrial home for blind women, a home for the aging blind, a nur,M'r\' i'or 
the blind, and a workshop for the blind, to mention only a few. Similarly for 
other categories of handicapped too, there are several agencies that arc con- 
ducting a wide variety of activities seeking to secure rehabilitation in the 
field of education, training and employment. 

In the ultimate analysis, the total welfare of the handicapped would 
hinge on the political will we may lend to the momentum already generated 
by the voluntary sector. We do not seem to have touched even the fringe of 
the problem compared to the magnitude of the job in hand. More rc.sources 
have to be mobilised, more purposeful education of the public and the 
employers on the problems and potential of the handicapped has to be organi- 
sed, and to crown it all, we have to change our basic attitude towards the dis- 
abled. While the voluntary agencies have done their best in their own Immble 
way for the welfare of the disabled, the greatest achievement they have made 
is the awareness and social awakening, they have been able to create in the 
community, however small though it may seem. 

O 


Allowance for Handicapped CliiMren 

In Australia a handicapped child's allowance is paid to purenfs 
or guardians who are caring for a.seriou.sly handicapped child in 
their own home. It is paid to help meet the extra costs in caring for 
a handicapped child. It is aimed at encouraging the care of such 
children at home rather than in an institution, 

— Department of Social Security, Canberra 


The Disabied—Their Problems and Soiytlons 


Verma and Anil Chawia 


T here are no universally agreed definitions for the terms commonly 
used like ‘impairment’, ‘handicap’, ‘disability’, ‘prevention’, etc. Despite 
attempts by WHO, ILO the UN Rehabilitation Unit and other agencies, 
the drafts for different definitions have not reached a final shape. The reasons 
are the legal and administrative implications of these terms. The international 
classification of diseases (the ICD code), deals mainly with the diagnosis 
and does not cover the health status measurement in the form of ability, etc. 

The pattern of development of an illness is seen in the phases as : etiology 
— pathology — manifestations. On similar pattern the patients’ altered social 
role may be perceived as: impairment— functional limitation — disability. 

Each of these need to have clear, well defined definitions with standard 
methods of quantification. In classifying ‘impairment’ it will be essential 
to keep in mind the anatomical, physiological and psychological aspects. 
In classifying ‘functional limitations’ it is important to categorise them as 
short-term or long-ternij permanent or reversible, progressive or regressive. 

Very few studies have been undertaken to analyse the magnitude and 
nature of the problems of the handicapped and these lack comparability 
because different definitions and criteria of disability are used. Most of the 
quantitative studies deal with estimations of the prevalence of impairment 
and functional limitations rather than the disability. Some of the figures 
are over-estimations and others grossly understate the magnitude of the 
problem. 

WHO estimated that 10 per cent of the world population is disabled. 
Allowing for some miscalculations and double countingj the lowest estimates 
exceed 8 per cent of the world population. If we apply the same percentage to 
calculate the number of the disabled in India, it comes to 48 to 60 million. 
These include the ortliopaedically handicapped^ the deaf and mute, the blind 
and visually handicapped, the mentally retarded and mentally ill. There is 
no evidence at this time that this number will decrease in the near future. 
O n the contrary we have to contend with an i ncreasing number due to follow- 
ing factors: Increase in population; decrease in mortality and increase in 
morbidity; increase in industrial, agricultural and road accidents; use of 
forceps and late child bearing; increased survival rate of pre-m.atnre infants; 
due to better neo-natal care; increased use of irradiation, X rays, etc. 
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Eutritional deficiency; increased incidence of cerebro-vascular and collagen 
diseases; and increased incidence of congenital diseases. 

NO LET-UP IN THE GROWTH RATE OF THE DISABLED 

It is estimated that as the population increases by about 1 3 million a year, 
1.3 million are added to the number of the disabled. If the present popula- 
tion growth rate continues, it will be increasingly difficult to achieve socio- 
economic development including the general development of community 
health care services. 

Advancement in medicine and surgery has enhanced the survival rate of 
certain handicapped who would have died early otherwise, e.g., use of anti- 
biotics in those prone to infections, mongols and those with CNS inactions. 
Modern surgical techniques in the management of hydrocephalus.; men- 
ingomyelocele and greater obstetrical interference have saved many babies 
but with physical handicaps, mental handicaps, epilepsy and various other 
defects. Better neo-natal care has led to increased survival rate of premature 
infants who have higher incidence of brain damage and congenital defects. 

Due to inadequate preventive measiireSj the number of persons with 
disability as a result of polioj tuberculosis, trachoma, malaria and lepro.sy 
have not decreased. The mortality from gastro-intestinal and respiratory 
diseases is lower. This also implies that along with the young paralysed, 
blind and deaf persons, those with severe complicated fractures^ severe burns, 
blindness or mental disturbances {e.g., psychosis, retardation, etc.) will sur- 
vive and occupy an increasing part of the adult and aged population. 

Increase in industrial, agricultural and road accidents have led to an 
increase in the number of the orthopaedic disabled in the country. Increased 
urbanisation with rapid industrialisation is also associated with a rise in the 
incidence of neurosis, psycho-somatic disorders, alcoholism and drug 
abuse. 

Fifty to sixty per cent of all mongols are last born; maldevelopmcnt of 
CN3 occurs; more with advancing maternal age. Food shortages, leading to 
malnutrition and anaemias in motherSj result in increased incidence in pre- 
terra births, early rickets and mental retardation in babies. 

Narcotics, greater use of anaesthetics^ sedatives and other drugs have 
led to an increase in the incidence of congenital amputees. 

Till such time that wc are able to prevent many of the above factors by 
early and timely care, the problem of the handicapped is bound to increase. 

DISABILITY AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC DISADVANTAGES 

111 our country there is a close association between disability and socio- 
economic disadvantages, e.g., poverty, lack of education and job opportunity, 
working conditions, geographical isolation, social prejudices built into 
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the structure of society, and religious factors. The highest incidence of dis- 
ability is found among the underprivileged. Thus no one single intervention 
(such as improved medical services) would solve these complex multifaceted 
problems of the disabled. 

A handicapped individual has a basic right to human decency and to a 
life of productivity and fulfilment whether his handicap is mild or severe, 
single or multiple, incurred at birth or later in life, whether he lives in an 
urban or rural environment or whether his family has income or is poor. 
Special kinds of treatment, education, training, welfare support and other 
rehabilitation services must be provided which are appropriate to the handi- 
capped person’s needs, if he is to benefit from this basic right. 

Provision of Aids to the Disabled : One of the main requirements of a dis- 
abled person is to get over fully or partially the disadvantages that occur 
to him because of his disability. The disadvantages could be rediiced/elimi- 
nated by either medical care and/or by a provision of an artificial limb/ 
wheelchair/hearing aid/visual aids, etc. Since a very large number of the dis- 
abled, needing aid are from economically weaker sections of the society^ 
the provision of such aids should statutorily be made free or subsidised to 
bring its acquisition within the means of the persons who need them. The 
manufacturing and fabrication facilities for aids should be augmented, so 
that the waiting time for artificial limbs and calipers be reduced. 

SERVICES TO THE DISABLED 

There is great need to take this service to the rural areas by holding camps 
where the disabled could be provided with prosthetic aids. 

Education: All handicapped children should be provided with facilities 
to attend schools. Separate sections should be opened in ordinary schools 
for the education of the blind and the deaf-mute children. Adequate and 
subsidised transport should be provided to the disabled to attend schools 
and colleges. 

To facilitate access to class rooms, toilets and places of recreation, 
architectural barriers should be removed. Ramps should be provided at the 
entrance of the buildiug/classroom. Doors or rooms/toilets should be wide 
enough to admit a wheelchair. As far as possible the classes for the disabled 
should be on the ground floor. 

Vocational Training and Employment-. It is necessary to impart employ- 
ment oriented training to the disabled in consultation with the local industry 
so that soon after their training, it should be possible to provide them employ- 
ment. Tt is necessary that a lot more attention be paid to the furtherance of 
the programmes, leading not only to the paid employment but also to self 
employment, rural employment, employment in production units, in home 
workers scheme, in vending stands, in independent professions, etc. The 
existing community resources should be fully availed of and geared for 
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furthering the employment and economic resettlement of the disabled. In 
particular, the Khadi and Village Industries Commission and small scale and 
cottage industries department should be motivated to extend the benefit of 
their existing approved schemes to the disabled. Instructions have to be issued 
by the concerned ministries to the officers heading such schemes to arrange 
for the employment of the disabled by making suitable provisions in their 
policies and procedures. 

Pension Scheme: Severely handicapped persons who are not in a position 
to earn their livelihood could be covered under this scheme. Those with more 
than 75 per cent disability may be considered for grant of pension. 


Preventing Disability 

It has been proved in several studies that approximately 30 to 40 
per cent of disabilities would possibly not have occurred if prwentive 
action had been taken. I should like to emphasise the impact of the 
activities of the World Bank on the prevention of disability. In that 
context I would quote the project undertaken jointly by the World 
Bank and WHO for the control of onchocerciasis. Although this 
project is known mainly because of its economic effects as preventing 
fertile land from drying out or from its medical impact in the frame- 
work of the prevention of blindness, its value goes beyond its in- 
Suence on agricultural development or its medical impact. The bene- 
ficial effects of this project also make themselves felt by the flic t tint 
millions of persons who might have been on the marain of socictv 
and disabled by blindness can be part of the productive force of thei r 
respective communities. 

—The Executive Secretary, TYDP, at the 
Conference on ‘Communication and 
Handicap’, 1980. 


Transport Problems of the Disabled ; A Study of 
the Rehabus Scheme in Hong Kong 

Dorotliy Chan 


T his paper is an attempt to evaluate the very first experimental 
project in Hong Kong that aims to provide a special service for the 
disabled in solving their transport problems. The paper begins by outlining 
the nature of the problem, i.e., what difficulties are encountered by the dis- 
abled in respect of transport facilities, and then moves on to trace the 
historical development of the public policy in Hong Kong that deals with 
the transport problems of the disabled which leads to the inception of the 
rehabus scheme. This is followed by a brief description of this experimental 
project, its aims, characteristics, and development up to date. Before'pro- 
ceeding to evaluate the rehabus scheme, I shall briefly discuss the need 
identification aspect of this experiment, providing some insight into the 
background against which the experimental project takes shape. The full 
evaluation of the rehabus scheme consists of discussions on the input and 
output of the experiment, the extent to which it has achieved its stated 
objectives, in terms of effectiveness and finally the benefits it brings to the 
society as a whole. 

THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

Disabled people with restricted mobility can genersilly be grouped into 
two categories, namely, the ambulant and the wheelchair disabled. Many 
ambulant disabled in crutches or calipers are capable of using public trans- 
port such as buses and trams, but they usually encounter some difficulties 
as the buses are not designed to cater for their special needs. Such difficulties 
are especially apparent during rush hours. The wheelchair disabled are much 
more limited in their choice of transport and the options open to them are 
only private cars or taxis. Difficulties in transport present such enormous 
problem to the disabled that isolation, frustration, and unemployment are 
very often the dire consequences. 

The goal of rehabilitation is to help the disabled to attain and maintain 
the highest possible function in all aspects of life. It is the professed objective 
of rehabilitation services to assist the disabled,- as far as possible, to become 
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independent and productive members of society so that, instead of being 
segregated, they will be integrated into the comniimity. Confronting the 
transport problems as mentioned, rehabilitation workers often lind that 
even though the disabled person has been fully rehabilitated medically, 
educationally, or vocationally, he may still not be able to work and live as 
everybody does simply because he cannot leave his home for lack of suitable 
transport facilities. The entire effort of both himself and the rehabilitation 
team will then be fruitless for even after having gone through the various 
stages of rehabilitation successfully, he still cannot live an independent life. 
Transport seems to be the major problem among others such as access, 
housing, employment, etc., that need to be solved in order that the disabled 
can be successfully integrated into society. 

EVOLUTION OF THE PUBLIC POLICY 

The very first time when transport for the disabled became an item in a 
policy paper of government was in 1973 when the five year plan on social 
welfare development, published in pursuant to the white paper on social 
welfare in Hong Kong entitled ‘The Way Ahead’ mentioned categorically 
that transport for the disabled should be an area of concern for the planners. 
This item was taken up at the first annual review of the five year plan during 
that year and a joint working party between the Hong Kong Council of 
Social Service and the Social Welfare Department was established to study 
the transportation needs of the disabled. This working party formulated a 
proposal for the establishment of a minibus scheme for the disabled in 
Hong Kong. This proposal was the forerunner of tiic present rchabiis 
scheme. 

Even though this joint working party recommended a minibus scheme, 
it would not be surprising that such a proposal, among many others con- 
sidered at the annual review of the five year plan, would be left alone for 
years before acted upon. However, there was a very important event that 
spurred this project ahead of many others which might have logically been 
placed on higher priority of the action list. 

This event was the decision of the government to build the mass transit 
railway (MTR) in Hong Kong. Ever since the government announced the 
MTR project,’ there was strong representation from the voluntary sector 
coordinated under the joint council for the physically and mentally disabled, 
Hong Kong, emphasising the need to make the MTR accessible to the 
disabled, particularly the wheelchair-bound. Lobbying activities of the joint 
coimcil; included seminars,- press releases, press conferences, meetings wiili 
UMELCO members, open letters to the MTR corporation, etc. Howe\'er, 
despite such concerted efforts and extensive arguments, government finally 
turned down the proposal of making the MTR accessible to the wheelchair 
disabled. On July 15, 1 974 in a letter addressed to the chairman of the joint 
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council, the U MELCO office formally declined such a proposal on the ground 
of costs, safety, and structural problems. However, it did say in the letter 
that UMELCO would ask “government to consider whether it is possible 
to organise special transport services (travelling from door to door) for the 
use of particular groups of handicapped persons who are unable to travel 
by other forms of private on public transport”. The MTR issue finally died 
its unnatural death in November 1974 when the director of public works 
announced in the Legislative Council that the MTR would not be made 
accessible to the wheelchair users. But at the same time he also pointed 
out that the most practicable solution to the transport problems of the dis- 
abled was by improving surface transport, thus echoing the UMELCO 
reply delivered 4 months earlier. 

In fact in September 1974 a government working group on transport 
for the disabled had already been established under the chairmanship of the 
Commissioner for Transport with the following terms of reference; “To 
recommend to government what steps might be taken to provide surface 
transport more suited to the needs of the disabled.” I have little doubt that 
the primary purpose of this working group was to take the heat off the 
MTR issue, with promises for a brighter future in the provision of surface 
transport for the disabled. But it was this very working group that produced 
a thorough and comprehensive report, embodying the entire policy of 
providing better transport facilities for the disabled in Elong Kong. 

The government working group produced its report in March 1975 
which included 16 recommendations, covering all aspects of the transporta- 
tion needs of the disabled. Among these recommendations was the ‘minibus 
scheme for the disabled’, mentioned earlier, being a product of the five year 
plan review. 

In October 1977, the white paper on rehabilitation, which is the govern- 
ment’s policy and plan for the next 10 years for the development of re- 
habilitation services in Hong Kong, was published. In para 6.14 the im- 
portance of transport facilities as recommended by the government’s working 
group was emphasisedj and the experimental minibus scheme for the disabled 
was specifically mentioned as a new way of dealing with the problem. 

Subsequent to the publication of the white paper, a rehabilitation deve- 
lopment coordinating committee (RDCC) was established to oversee and 
coordinate the implementation of the recommendations in the white paper, 
and several sub-committees under the RDCC were also organised. One of 
them was a sub-committee on transport and access for the disabled. At this 
stage it was clear that the transportation needs of the disabled would not 
be overlookedj and the policy recomihendations evolved through the years 
would be implemented in a coordinated manner, 

As such, one can say that the MTR issue has indirectly expedited the 
process of developing an overall comprehensive policy on the provision 
of transport services for the disabled in Hong Kong, with much of the ground 
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work having been done in 1974 and 1975 by the two working groups men- 
tioned, and finally given ofiicial recognition in the white paper. With the 
evolution of this policy, the rehabus scheme for the disabled came into 
existence in 1977 as a new programme to meet an age-long challenge. 

OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE REHABUS SCHEME FOR 

THE DISABLED 

Aims and Operational Objectives 

The rehabus scheme (originally the minibus scheme for the disabled) 
is aimed at testing the feasibility of an exclusive fixed roiite/scheduled 
minibus service in meeting the transport needs of the disabled at a 
reasonable cost. Under this aim, there are three operational objectives as 
stated in the annual report of the joint council: 

1. To relieve the transport difficulties of those disabled people who 
were already working, studying, or seeking treatment before the 
operation of the scheme. These transport difficulties may include the 
physical difficulty of getting on buses, going to work in time, or 
the high cost of private transport/taxis. 

2. To provide special transport service to and from work so that those 
who have not been working before can now take up gainful employ- 
ment. 

3. To test the demand for transport services among the disabled 
through the operation of the scheme. 

Target Population 

The target population of the scheme is those disabled who are 
functionally impaired to such an extent that they find it difficult or 
impossible to use such common public transport facilities as buses and 
trams. 

Mode of Operation 

The scheme is basically a door to door service operated on a fixed 
schedule and fixed route basis. When applications are received, a route 
and a time-table of service will be worked out to meet the needs of as 
many applicants as possible along the route. The successful applicants 
will be notified of the time that they have to go downstairs to wait for 
the bus. The bus will, according to the predetermined route, at the 
scheduled time, pick up and set down passengers on the way twice daily, 
once in the morning and once in the afternoon to fulfil the purpose of trans- 
porting disabled people to and from work or school. It is wmrth noting that 
the routes and schedules are adjusted each time a passenger withdraws and 
a new one joins in. This is necessary as the routes and schedules are planned 
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according to the needs of the passengers. Originally the fare was SO. 5 per 
person per trip. It was raised to $1.00 in April 1979. 

Development of the Scheme 

The scheme started off in the name of ‘minibus scheme for the 
disabled’ under the auspices of the joint council. As an experiment, 
the service was first confined to the East Kowloon area on the ground 
that there are quite a number of disabled persons known to be living 
in this area and that there are both distinct residential and industrial 
areas within East Kowloon. Application forms were sent to all possible 
sources of referral such as social welfare agencies, CDOs, social centres, 
etc., and publicity was organised. The service began in February 1977 with 
two minibuses (7-seaters) carrying a total of 17 regular passengers during 
the week days for the first 16 months. The service proved to be popular and 
at the end of the first experimental period, there were over 80 disabled 
persons on the waiting list. In order that the service could be established on 
a permanent basis and expanded to cope with the increasing demand, the 
Hong Kong Society for Rehabilitation formally took over both the opera- 
tion and administration of the entire service as from June 1978. The service 
was re-named the ‘rehabus scheme for the disabled’ and a special com- 
mittee called the rehabus committee was formed to oversee and supervise 
the running of the service, employing a full time transport manager. The 
service was expanded to four routes with four 7-seater minibuses in July 
1978 carrying 43 regular passengers everyday. The routes were extended 
beyond East Kowloon, covering the Hong Kong side too. In December 
1978, two more 7-seater minibuses were added to the service making it 
a total of six routes catering for 74 passengers. Later on two more buses 
were added and the fleet now comprises minibuses with six on the Kowloon 
side and three on the Hong Kong side, carrying 108 passengers. The day 
to day operation of the rehabus service is controlled by the manager who is 
responsible for route scheduling, receiving telephone orders, supervision of 
drivers, collection of revenue, preparation of statement of accounts, servicing 
and maintenance of vehicles and liaison with passengers for feedback. 

Service Characteristics 

The main features of the rehabus scheme can be summarised under 
the following headings: 

Directness of Route: The rehabus service is characterised by route de- 
viations in order to provide a door-to-door service for the disabled. 

Structuring of Routes: The rehabus will not go to whatever destinations 
the traveller wishes on the spot. The routes are pre-determined based on the 
origins and destinations of the selected passengers. 

Public Service Aspect: The rehabus service is a public service as distinct 
from a strictly private service such as the private, automobile. The service, 
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however, is specifically for a special group of passengers made available on 
a pre-arranged basis. 

Method of Requesting Service: The service will not response to ‘hail-a-ride’ 
as a means of access to the mode. Service will only be made available by 
prior arrangements. 

Reliability of Service : An important service characteristic of the rehabiis 
is the ability to use certain prohibited roads such as the bus lanes and res- 
tricted places such as urban clearway zones to gain access or to pick up the 
disabled passengers. This enables the provision of a door-to-door service 
which to a certain extent is free from restrictions, and from some notorious 
traffic conjestion spots, thus ensuring reliability of service. 

Comfort: The rehabus provides a comfortable service with guaranteed 
seats for the passengers and a door-to-door service. Rehabus drivers also 
assist the disabled persons in boarding the buses where necessary. 

Peak Hour Operation: The main operating hours are between 7 a.ni. and 
10 a.m. and 3.30 p.in. and 7.30 p.m. The majority of the peak hour travellers 
use the service to work and some to schools and hence producing distinct 
peak periods. 

Ancillary Service : For the off-peak periods in the weekdays and Sundays/ 
public holidays, a service called ‘dial-a-ride’ is provided for disabled persons 
for other purposes such as recreation^ shopping, visits, or medical treatment. 
This is arranged on a prebooked basis and is more like chartering a service 
rather than the usual dial-a-ride service which is immediately responsive 
to telephone orders received. 

NEED IDENTIFICATION 

Before proceeding to evaluate the rehabus scheme itself, i think it is 
important to ask a basic question, /.c., is there a need for the provision of 
such a special service for the disabled? 

Theoretically, it is sound argument that transport is the key to the in- 
tegration process of the disabled. It is the link to nearly every activity of 
those disabled with restricted mobility, e.g , work, school, medical treatment, 
recreation, sports, leisure, etc. Without the assistance of suchlacilitics, one 
can hardly expect the rehabilitation process to be complete. But what aboiit 
the statistical support to such an argument? How many disabled are in 
need of such special transport facilities? Flow can one be convinced about 
the actual and future utilisation of such services? 

In the absence of a comprehensive survey specifically conducted to 
identify the transportation needs of the disabled, the best method is to use 
all existing figures and statistics to come up with an ‘educated guess’. Tlie 
1971 census can only be of a little help as a start. It located only 14,588 
(only 0.36 per cent of the total population at that time) disabled persons in 
Flong Kong, among v/hom about 4,177 would probably be in need of special 
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transport services (823 paraplegics, 1956 hemiplegics, and 2,398 loss of 
lower limbs). The commissioner of census and statistics, nevertheless, did 
admit that the result of the census as to the disabled population was un- 
reliablCj because of many practical and procedural difficulties. In 1973 a 
comprehensive transport study was carried out for government by Messrs. 
Wilbur Smith & Associates and it included questions on the disabled. Dis- 
abled people were operationally classified by reference to their mobility. 
The results showed that there were 15,200 disabled people in Hong Kong 
(0.4 per cent of the total population) and about 4,600 of them were either 
wheelchair-bound or could move about only with artificial assistance, thus 
were probably in need of a special transport service. The results of this 
study correlated quite closely with the 1971 census and as such it was not 
surprising that the following comment appeared at the end of that report : 
“Due to the small number of disabled persons sampled (393 only), reserva- 
tions should be made about use of the information gathered.” 

The above figures were seriously challenged by the joint council which 
quoted the internationally recognised figure that in any population there 
is bound to be at least 7 per cent of persons suffering from some kind of 
disability. On this calculation, the total number of disabled people in Hong 
Kong should be 280,000. This argument received partial support in the 
white paper, and in the programme plan for rehabilitation {i.e., the 10 year 
plan putting the policies in the white paper into practice) the group of phy- 
sically disabled alone was estimated to be around 15,000 in mid-1979. In 
other words, the number of disabled people who are likely to be in ‘com- 
parative’ need of special transport service has ‘increased’ on paper tre- 
mendously. 

On the other hand, the need for better transport facilities had been e.K- 
pressed many times throughout the years by both the disabled themselves 
and by the rehabilitation personnel working with them everyday. Notable 
examples were the symposium on transport for the disabled held in March 
1974, the seminar on access and transport in 1975, and the various reporting 
back seminars on conferences held by the joint council during 1976, 1977 
and 1978. The need was ‘felt’ and indeed was among the priority action 
area of the voluntary agencies under the joint council. 

Perhaps the most dramatic illustration of the actual need for special 
transport service was the rehabus scheme itself. The scheme carried out 
2 surveys (in the form of invitation for applications to become passengers 
to the scheme), one before the operation began in December 1977, one 
near the end of its first year of operation. For the first survey which was 
carried out mainly in the East Kowloon area, 56 applications were received. 
During its first few months of operation there were another 26 applications. 
The second survey extended its catchment area to the whole of Hong Kong 
and Kowloon and 201 disabled applied for the service. These figures ex- 
cluded those who, although having submitted applicationsj were not eligible 
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for the service because they were not so restricted in mobility. There was, 
as such, a total of 283 applicants for the first year of operation, a figure 
far beyond the capacity of the scheme. 

All the above information and discussion are agreeable to the general 
proposition that transport for the disabled is an area needing quick and 
effective action. An important conclusion I can draw, especially from the 
figures quoted, is that the number of disabled people with mobility difficulties 
is not likely to be overwhelmingly large, and so it may not be necessary to 
radically redesign the whole public transport system such as buses and 
trams to make them available for all disabled persons. Proposals to install 
hydraulic lifts on buses would be unnecessary, apart from being practically 
and financially not viable. On this basis, I can safely say that the rehabus 
scheme is the right step towards relieving the transport problems of the 
disabled. 

EVALUATION OF THE REHABUS SCHEME FOR THE DISABLED 

The essence of evaluation is the assessment of the outcome of a program- 
me, i,e., what happened that would not have happened in its absence. 
It embraces basically two concepts — that of ‘effectiveness’ and ‘benefits’. 
Effectiveness measures the extent to which the objective is attained and 
whether they can be better achieved in alternative programmes. By benefits 
one means those impacts or consequences that one regards as favourable 
or positive, bearing in mind the objectives as opposed to the costs. Evalua- 
tion is carried out to provide information either to policy makers on the 
cost and effects of their programmes, and to aid in the efficient allocation of 
resources, or to programme managers to help them in the effective manage- 
ment of the programmes, or both. My evaluation of the rehabus scheme i.s 
more for the former purpose, z.c., to determine the effectiveness of the pro- 
gramme in meeting its professed objectives, thereby assisting resources allo- 
cation decisions. This evaluated exercise is formulated to provide answers 
to questions such as whether the scheme is successful in attaining its objec- 
tives, whether it meets the actual transportation needs of the disabled, and 
whether further resources should be devoted to expanding the scheme. 

Ill the following paragraphs I shall evaluate the rehabus scheme under 
the two important aspects of ‘effectiveness’ and ‘benefits’ to determine the 
extent to which it has achieved its objectives. But before going into the actual 
evaluation, it is prerequisite that I should set out in concrete terms the 
input and. output of the scheme in order to support the ensuing discussion 
on evaluation. 

INPUT: The tw^o important elements, of input are ‘manpower’ and 
‘finance’. As fiir as manpower is concerned, the rehabus scheme is supervised 
and monitored by a rehabus committee under the Hong Kong Society for 
Rehabilitation which has 8 members. All committee members are vorunteers 
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or in representative capacity (e.g., representativeof the transport department) 
and so the committee does not impose any financial burden on the pro- 
gramme. The operation of the scheme is coordinated and organised by a 
full time salaried transport manager and all drivers are also paid staff. 
Their salaries are included in the following paragraph on finance. 

The recurrent expenditure of the scheme is supported by the community 
chest under its pilot project fund for 3 years beginning June, 1978. Capital 
expenses for the purchase of buses are mainly underwritten by a donation 
of the Royal Hong Kong Jockey Club (9 buses for the same period) and 
some service clubs, e.g., lions club The operational cost which includes 
salaries, fuel, repair, insurance, licence fees, and other miscellaneous items 
of expenditure was $15,508 in April, 1979 (6 buses carrying 106 passengers 
performing altogether 2,326 man-trips); $18,520 in October, 1979 (8 buses 
carrying 142 passengers performing altogether 3,702 man-trips); and $2,3751 
in March 1980 (9 buses carrying 172 passengers performing altogether 
3,895 man- trips). 

OUTPUT: {a) Regular passengers: When the scheme first started in 
February 1977, there were 17 regular passengers with 2 buses in operation. 
The number of passengers then increased with the addition of more buses 
in the following stages; 

No, of buses No. of Regular Passengers 


July 

1978 

4 

43 

April 

1979 

6 

82 

Oct. 

1979 

8 

96 

Mar. 

1980 

9 

107 


When the scheme first started, there were 7 wheelchair-bound among 
the 17 passengers, the rest were all on crutches or calipers. Using the same 
dates as above,- the analysis of the passengers according to their disability 
is as follows; 




Wheelchair 

Crutches 

Blind 

Mentally 

Retarded 

Others 

Total 

July 

1978 

8 

23 

3 

4 

5 

43 

April 

1979 

11 

33 

10 

21 

8 

83 

Oct. 

1979 

8 

41 

7 

33 

5 

94 

Mar. 

1980 

11 

41 

9 

40 

6 

107 


{h) Man-trips performed: Closely related to the number of passengers 
is the number of man-trips performed every month. It is using this figure 
against the operational cost that the cost per man-trip can be calculated. 
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The man-trips performed, using again the quoted dates, are as follows: 




No. of Man- trips 

July 

1978 

964 

April 

1979 

2326 

Oct, 

1979 

mi 

Mar. 

1980 

3895 


As for the purposes of the man-trips, the following table is illustrative: 


Months 

Employment 

Study! 

^Medical 

’^‘’Re- 

’^’Others 

Total 




Training 

Treatment 

creation! 

shopping 



July 

im 

(information not available) 




April 

1979 

1,559 

485 

11 

81 

190 

2,326 

Oct. 

1979 

2,552 

673 

18 

362 

97 

3,702 

March 

1980 

2,483 

987 

3 

257 

165 

3,845 


*Dial-a-ride service. 


(e) Waiting-list: When the H.K. Society for Rehabilitation took over 
the scheme from the joint council in June 1978, there were nearly 200 dis- 
abled people on the waiting list. As the scheme expanded to absorb more 
applicants, the number on the waiting list dropped gradually. In April 
1979 the number on the waiting list was 101, Oct. 1979 it was 120 and in 
March 1980 it was 106. Accordingly, for the past 12 months there were on 
the average 112 disabled people on the line awaiting to be accepted as a 
passenger. 

(d) Route coverage: The beginning two routes were mainly in the East 
Kowloon area, one starting from Lam Tin to Lok Fu, the other starting 
from Tai Hang Tung to Kwun Tong then finally back to Lok Fu. At present 
the nine routes have extended far beyond the original East Kowloon area 
and cover the main traffic corridors of Hong Kong as well as many parts 
of Kowloon. There are 22 routes runningmainly within the East Kowloon, 
i.e., from Kwim Tong in the East to Lok Fu in the West, Two otlier routes 
start from East Kowloon but one terminates in Hung Num and the other 
in Pak Tin. Another route starts from Tsz Wan Shan, goes to Tsitn Sha. 
Tsui and then back to Kwun Tong through Ho Man Tin. One other route 
starts from a point completely out of East Kowloon — from Kwai Fong 
Estate, through Lei Muk Shu, Mei Foo Sun Chuen, Sham Shiu Po than to 
East Kowloon, terminating in Yau Tong, probably the longest route. There 
are three routes on the Hong Kong side, linking Wan Chai and Shaukiwan, 
Western District and Star Ferry, and finally Aberdeen North Point and 
Central. 
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(e) i)/a/-^z-/7c/<?i’en7x'e; Besides the scheduled routes, a dial-a- ride service 
as maiitionedi was established for irregular trips during off-peak hours for 
leisure, shopping, or medical treatment, etc. The charges are based on $7.50 
per hour and $0.32 per mile to cover the cost of overtime wages for the driver, 
and fuel cost. Many voluntary agencies used the service on Saturday, Sun- 
days and off-peak hours on weekdays to carry their clients for the above 
mentioned purposes, e.g., during the month of March 1980 the number of 
man-trips performed by this service amounted to 425. 

EFFECTIVENESS 


Effectiveness refers to a programme’s performance in the light of its 
objectives. In measuring effectiveness one must look at the question whether 
the programme is producing the desired kinds of result,- comparing actual 
accomplishments with standards of what is expected of the programme. 
It involves the identification and measurement of physical or other changes 
in the environment that are attributable to the programme. The primary 
concern of measuring effectiveness is thus not whether the programme is 
being operated as planned, but whether it is producing the intended effects 
in the environment. In measuring the effects of the rehabus service, it is 
therefore necessary to look in depth into the number and characteristics of 
passengers, the man-trips performed and their nature, the impact of the 
service on the passengers, the coverage of the routings in providing a door-- 
to-door service, the cost in running the scheme and its impact on the dis- 
covery of needs of the disabled. I shall examine these aspects bearing in 
mind particularly the objectives of the scheme. 

The Passengers 

With the increase from 2 minibuses in February 1977 carrying 17 passen- 
gers to the present 9 minibuses carrying 107 passengers, it can be seen that the 
scheme is not only increasing its capacity, but more importantly it has 
also multiplied its efficiency in route and schedule arrangements to take 
in more passengers and to make fuller utilisation of the buses. Bearing in 
mind that the minibuses are 7-seaters, the 2 buses at the beginning carried 
on the average 8.5 regular passengers per bus per day. According to the 
latest figures, the buses are carrying averagely 12 regular passengers per bus. 
Therefore there is marked improvement in the effective management of 
resources available to serve the greatest number of people, although I have 
no data or recognised standard to show whether this figure of 12 passengers 
per bus is already the optimum figure in an operation of this nature. 

On the other hand,- there were 106 on the waiting list in March 1980, 
On the assumption that they will all qualify for the scheme in every way, 
the rehabus service is thus only able to cope with 50 per cent of those in 
need. It can, however, be argued that with the addition of moi*e buses they 
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can all be catered for. I doubt if this proposition can stand because already 
in the report of the joint council in October. 1977, about 6 months after the 
inception of the scheme, it was pointed out that the scheme would not be help- 
ful to those whose place of work was far from home, or hilling outside the 
normal routing of the scheme, or in some rather remote areas. It also men- 
tioned that even though the disabled was within the area of operation, he 
would still be denied of the service if his time to travel differed from that 
of the majority passengers. Therefore, these limitations may significantly 
reduce the number of disabled people being actually able to make use of 
the service. 

Perhaps a more reliable indicator is the comparison between the ‘pre 
and post’ rehabus situation of the passengers. Such information is not avail- 
able for the period after the H.K. Society for Rehabilitation took over the 
scheme, but a detailed analysis of 15 passengers was provided in a report at 
the end of the first 6 months of operation under the joint council : 


Wheelchair Bound 

Pre-Rehabus 

After Becoming a 
Passenger 

Unemployed 

7 

0 

Employed 

0 

7 

Those Using Crutches 

Unemployed 

0 

0 

Employed 

7 

7 

Studying 

1 

1 


For the 8 disabled using crutches, their mode of transport prior to opera- 
tion of the Rehabus service was: 

Mode of Transport No. 

Taxi/Pak Pai 2 

Buses, minibuses (but with difficulty) 6 

8 ■ 


It can be seen from the above data that the rehabus was undoubted!} tlic 
key to employment of the wheelchair disabled. Without this special seia ice, 
they would not be able to work at all. For those on crutches or calipers, thev 
would save a lot of travelling expenses if they used to go by taxis or pak-pai. 
and for others they acquired a comfortable and reliable form of transport 
daring the rush hours. The value of the rehabus service is particularly seen 
on rainy days when the disabled will face enormous frustrations. I think this 
is a most illustrative example ofthe effiectivexiessof the scheme. Unfortimately 
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such data is not available for the rest of the operation period but I would 
not be wrong to presume that for the wheelchair users, the rehabus scheme 
is the major reason, if not the only one, for them being able to acquire and 
retain gainful employment. 

Another good example is that during the initial experimental period, the 
bus broke down for 2 days in October 1977 and a substitute bus could not be 
found. The 2 wheelchair passengers were unable to go to work at all. Three 
of those on crutches took taxis but they had to wait for at least 15 minutes 
in getting one. One of them was late for one hour because he failed to 
get a taxi in time. The other passengers used buses but they had to go for the 
bus much earlier than usual in order to avoid the rush. As such, the value 
of the scheme can be vividly demonstrated by this rather unfortunate 
incident. 

There is also one aspect concerning the passengers that needs to be exa- 
mined and that is whether the rehabus scheme is helping those who are 
within the originally planned target population. Basically, no one will dis- 
pute that the scheme is for those disabled who find it impossible or difiSlcult 
to use public transport such as buses and trams. But there is also little doubt 
that the primary target group is the wheelchair-bound and those with great 
mobility difficulty even on crutches and calipers. For the two buses at the 
inception of the scheme, the wheelchair disabled amounted to 47 per cent 
and those on crutches/calipers 53 per cent of the total number of passengers. 
This can be compared with the percentage (I calculate) from the March 1980 
monthly report. 



Wheelchair 

Crutches 

Blind 

Mentally 

Retarded 

Others 

Total 

Number 

11 

41 

9 

40 

6 

107 

Per cent 

10 

39 

8 

38 

6 

100 


There is quite a big drop in the percentage of the wheelchair disabled 
among the passengers. On the other hand, the mentally retarded is the second 
largest group of passengers. T have some doubts on this change of passenger 
structure because for most of the mildly and moderately retarded, they should 
be able to use buses and public light buses. For the younger ones who are 
unable to travel alone, they should be catered for by their own school 
buses. 

Upon closer examination, it is found that the mentally retarded passen- 
gers arc mainly those moderately retarded attending training centres. It 
leads me to think that if their number continues to grow, the rehabus scheme 
may become a subsidiary transport service for the mentally retarded training 
centres, similar to school buses but, different in that the driver provides more 
assistance to the passengers. 
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Although they may in actual fact be in need of transport service of some 
kind, their\ising the rehabus service in growing numbers may suggest that 
the Lheme is deviating slightly from its original objective, whether for 
practical or other reasons. 

The Purpose of Trips Performed 

In. the foregoing paragraph on output, the number and nature of man- 
trips performed have been tabulated. It can be seen that the trips for medical 
treatment, recreation and others are all from the dial-a-ride service. The 
regular passengers arc all using the service to and from work or school. It is 
interesting to compare the analysis of man-trips peiTormcd in the following 
table: 

Analysis of man-trip April 1979 Alarah 19S0 

Employment 1,559 2,483 

Study /Training 485 987 

The growth rate of trips for study/training far exceeds that for employ- 
ment. This corroborates the discussion earlier that some mentally retarded 
children are using the service for travelling to and from schools/training 
centres. Although on the one hand these figures confirm that the scheme is 
providing assistance to the disabled, as originally planned, /.c., in their 
travel to and from work or school, there is a growing danger, as explained, 
that the service might become a subsidiary school bus service. 

Costs 

Reading over the monthly reports of the scheme and calculating the cost 
per man-trip, 1 find that the average cost is $6 . 5 per man- trip frmn mid i 979 
to March 1980. The range is from £5.00 to S8.00 depending on the number 
of trips made and the mileage performed and the number of holidays in that 
month. The cost per man-trip from July 1 978 toJ unc 1 979 was S7 . i 6. As such 
the cost per man-trip has dropped about 60 cents with the increase from 6 
buses to 9 buses. Although 1 cannot say whether this figure S6. 5 per nuin- 
trip is a reasonable cost for an operation of this nature, 1 can safely assume 
that the cost can be reduced further with the addition of more buses as lul- 
ministrativc costs and other overheads will remain more or less at the saiiie 
level. 

The more potent question is whether the same objective can be achieved 
by an alternative method but at cheaper cost. A good conipari son can be mad e 
with taxis which is a personalised form of transport, door-to-door, and pro- 
vides comfortable travel. Calculating from the monthly report of tire rehabus 
scheme of March 1980, the average mileage for each man-trip performed 
was 3 . 05 miles for March and 3 . 4 miles for February 1 980. If I take it t hat tlic 
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average mileage per man-trip is 3 .2 , then if the disabled person takes a taxi, 
lie will have to pay 18. As such, the rehabus service is cheaper in terms of 
costs as its operational cost is only 16. 5 , Although one can argue that taxis 
are more comfortable and more flexible, one must bear in mind the following 
advantages of the rehabus scheme over taxis in meeting the special needs of 
the passengers: 

(r/) taxis are not always available especially in wet days, 

{b) the drivers are usually less helpful than the more experienced rehabus 
drivers, e.g,, in helping to fold up the wheelchair or helping the 
disabled in getting into the vehicle; 

(c) the taxis do not have the privilege of the rehabus in picking up or 
setting off passengers in restricted areas. So for some cases even taxis 
cannot provide a door-to-door service. 

Impact of the Scheme 

Bearing in mind that one of the objectives of the scheme is to test the 
demand for transport service among the disabled, it is necessary to look at 
the impact of the scheme in this respect. As mentioned in earlier discussions, 
the two surveys on demand conducted by the joint council resulted in 283 
applications and throughoutthepast year, there were around 1 1 0 on the wait- 
ing lists. Although these are small numbers comparing with the estimated 
number of disabled people who may be in need of assistance in transport as 
discussed under the earlier section of ‘identification of need’, I am of the 
opinion that the scheme has uncovered an area of need which may not be 
easily identified by other methods. By providing a service, the scheme has 
helped to spur many disabled people into action, therefore it can be said 
that the service has created a demand by itself. It is interesting to note from 
the report of the rehabus division officer of the joint council that in the 
first few months of running the scheme^ the officer actually received quite a 
number of requests from disabled people independent of or in addition to 
their need for tran.sport services. 

New needs for other services were identified and referrals were made to 
welfare agencies and government departments. This is a positive byproduct 
of the scheme which is not anticipated in the original planning. But such 
unintended result is indicative of the trust and confidence that disabled people 
have in the service and its popularity. 

Also the supportive attitudes of funding sources such as the community 
chest and the jockey club all help to demonstrate the impact of positive 
publicity and popularity of the scheme as a new social welfare project. From 
these evidence I think the scheme has actually achieved more than its basic 
objective in this respect. 
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BENEFITS 

111 examining the benefits derived from the scheme, one would seek to 
investigate the full range of impacts. As benefit measures for this scheme, I 
would look for outcomes that move towards specified objectives representing 
a gain to society. They may represent a change from the present conditions 
for the better or the maintenance of conditions which would, but for the 
programme implementation, be expected to deteriorate. 

Gainful Employment for the Previously Unemployed 

The most significant contribution of the rehabus scheme is its assistance 
given to most of the wheelchaired passengers in finding and retaining gainful 
employment. Many wheelchair disabled are unable to work not because of 
the limitation of their physical ability but the lack of transport facilities 
to ensure that they can go from home to work and can go there on time 
everyday. When the scheme first came into being, 7 wheelchair persons pre- 
viously unemployed were able to go back to work by taking the rehabus 
, everyday. Although subsequent figures in similar cases were unavailable, it 
can be assumed that as long as the scheme serves its purpose of providing 
convenient and reliable transport, this effect will always continue. 

Relief of Difficulties and Sufferings 

For those who are already working prior to using the rehabus service, 
this service provides a comfortable and reliable form of transport that they 
can be freed from the physical hardship of ‘fighting to get on buses’, uncom- 
fortable travel aggravated by their physical disability and worries of chaotic 
traffic on rainy days. The relief from these difficulties for this group of passen- 
gers as a result of the rehabus service is of enormous value to helping the 
disable to become as independent as possible both socially and economically, 

Feeling of Confidence and Usefulness of the Disabled 

The natural and logical consequence of the above positive effects of the 
scheme is the increase of confidence, self esteem and feeling of usefulness 
among the disabled benefiting from this service. They are now more prepared 
to convince the public to stop looking upon them as mere welfare recipients. 
They should be regarded as potential work force and independent wage- 
earners. They are now more in a position to shake off the stigma of being 
dependents of society, segregated from other members of the" community : 
instead they can convincingly assume new roles as independent citizens 
making contributions in various ways. Thus the social benefits that can be 
derived from the scheme are enormous. Although the scheme serves only a, 
small number of disabled, the demonstrative effect is impressive. 

Completion of the Rehabiiitatwn Process 

The combined result of the social and economic benefits derived from 
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tlie scheme is the completion of the rehabilitation process — when the disabled 
is successfully integrated into the society as a contributing and independent 
member. Unless this is achieved, all resources previously devoted to reha- 
bilitation of the disabled medically, educationally or vocationally will be a 
complete waste. Transportation provides the missing link in many attempts 
to complete the rehabilitation process and the rehabus scheme in turn plays 
an effective role in getting the problem of transportation resolved. 

CONCLUSION 

Completing this exercise of evaluating the rehabus scheme of the disabled, 
I have little doubt that the service is playing a vital part in meeting the dire 
needs of many disabled people who face a lot of problems arising from the 
lack of suitable transport facilities. I am also convinced that as an experiment 
the scheme has achieved the objectives as planned and successfully demons- 
trated that this fixed route and fixed schedule special service can be run at a 
reasonable cost. 

However, it is also through this essential exercise that I become convinced 
that although being a right step towards the right direction, the rehabus 
scheme is not and can never be regarded as the only solution to the transport 
problem of the disabled in view of its limitations and the relatively small 
number of passengers that it can serve even with all conceivable expansion. 
For many disabled with less severe disability or who are unable to make use 
of the service for other reasons, other methods to assist them must be con- 
templated. Specially arranged radio-taxi system, better design for buses and 
trams, a transport subsidy payable in cash, etc., are perhaps relevant in 
helping to solve their multi-faceted transport problems. 

□ 


0\ er-lnstitutionalisation 

In Australia there is over -institutionalisation of those with 
disabilities of all ages from inteliectiially disabled children to the 
vast numbers of the aged population confined in nursing homes. 

— Justice Meares, Third Hubert Harvey 
Memorial Lecture, Canberra 
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E ducation of the mentally retarded was not a matter of much interest 
anywhere in the world until the early 19th century. It was a landmark 
in history of education when Jean Mark Ttard undertook to educate Victor, 
the wild boy of Aveyron. in 1801. He tried to give sense training to Victor 
along with emphasis on the establishment of social, communications, and 
problem-solving skills. But when Itard’s attempt to teach this wild boy was 
not fully realised; an era of pessimism concerning the mentally retarded inevi- 
tably followed. However, in early 19th century itself Edward Segiiin, one of 
the students of Itard, followed his lead in the prospect of training the mentally 
retarded. Sesuin, in fact, devoted his entire life to develop procedures for 
working with the mentally retarded within an educational framework. Marie 
Montessori elaborated on the work of Itard and Seguin in the late 19th 
century by developing a programme of activities requiring utilisation of all 

senses. , , 

Since the days of Itard and Seguin, almost every country has been actively 
involved in its attempt to cope with the problem of the^ mentally retarded 
including their education, training and rehabilitation in. the communit\'. 
The concern for the retarded has now become a phenomenon in all civilised 
nations, and with the industrialisation of the society the necessity of educa- 
ting and training the retarded has increased manifold. 

Education of the retarded must be understood in its broadest possible 
context. Education does not limit itself to only academic or mere textbook 
learning; rather it is more concerned with the all-round development of an 
individual. The problems of the retarded are varied. Not only have they 
limited intellectual and learning capacity which makes it difficult for them to 
handle the symbols in relation to reading, writing and arithmetic, but they 
are also incapable of having mature social and emotional relationships with 
peer group or others. The retarded has poor self-concept and lacks self- 
confidence in solving problems or getting along with others. 


*This paper is based on the lead paper ^Education of the Rc.ttu\led' presented on 
April 22, J981 h\ the author under the theme 'Education for the Dbablcd" nt the 2rd All 
India Conference on Educational Research held at NCF.RT, New Delhi. 
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PRINCIPLE OF NORMALISATION 

An optimistic developmental model of mental retardation holds that the 
retarded is capable of growth, development and learning. The aim of giv- 
ing education to him would be to help him to develop as a person so that he 
can manage his daily personal affairs and regular work and can get a job 
according to his potentialities, though his psychological abilities dealing 
with analysis, synthesis, reasoning, recognition, language communication, 
or numerical treatment may never reach the desired level. The aim of educa- 
tion should be considered in relation to the characteristics of the individual 
concerned. Even the most severely or profoundly retarded is assumed to have 
some capacity for developing higher levels of skill progressively. This opti- 
mistic view suggests that education and training must be provided to the 
retarded to promote teaching and development. 

The principle of normalisation, an outstanding strategy has presently been 
recognised by all as one of the aims of education. While referring to the princi- 
ple of normalisation, (Grunewald 1969) states that, “The term implies . . . 
a striving in various ways towards what is normal . . . normalisation does not 
imply any denial of the retardate’s handicap. It involves rather exploiting 
his other mental and physical capacities so that his handicap becomes less 
pronounced . , Normalisation entails “making available to the mentally 
retarded patterns and conditions of everyday life which are as close as possible 
to the norms and patterns of the main stream of society” (Nirje, 1969, 
p. 181). “Normalization (thus) is a process that employs as culturally normal 
means as possible to bring about as normal functioning by the retarded per- 
son as possible” (Neisworth and Smith, 1978,p. 87). The normalisation princi- 
ples basically involve the principle of humanisation. It refers to the services, 
situations and attitudes which will bring about humane care of the retarded 
(Dybwad, 1973). It thus implies that the society provides a place for the 
mentally retarded in the community which is not contingent upon their being 
a normal (Gelman andVitello, 1974). Of necessity, normalisation, therefore, 
demands availability of services with equal access for the retarded citizens 
so that they can have as normal circumstances and as least restrictive 
environments as possible. 

INTEGRATED EDUCATION 

The concept of integrated education is an off-shoot directly emerging 
from the principle of normalisation. Historically, facilities for the mentally 
retarded were always considered separately from the regular school patterns. 
Howeverj the recent trend seems to be in the opposite direction. 

All types of provisions for services to the handicapped have passed 
through certain stages of development. Grunewald (1980) has identified such 
stages of which the first is the diagnostic stage where diagnoses are made 
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and plans are formulated to meet particular needs. The second stage is that 
of specialisation where particular needs are met by special solutions specific 
for those needs. The third is called the stage of differentiation in which stage 
it is realised that a particular service cannot be standardised for all recipients. 
The relevant factors in this respect could be different age groups, degree of 
retardation, and the like. The final stage is a composite one characterised 
first by decentralisation of services, then provision for integration of services 
to the retarded with those similar services available to the non-handicapped 
in the community. 

The integrated education asks for special classes or schools within the 
grounds or in the premises of the regular schools with the idea that special 
education be integrated into general education as fully as possible. From the 
parent’s point of view, integrated schooling appears to be less stigmatising. 
This will also extend an opportunity for the non-retarded children to have 
some interaction with the handicapped children. Ordinarily, prejudice, less 
compromising attitude, bias and ignorance prevail in most situations di.s- 
couraging any close relationship between the two. However, under the 
integrated education scheme, the children as well as teachers would become 
exposed to the retarded which would help them to develop an understanding 
and tolerance for them. 

Till recently education for retarded children in most countries did not 
form a recognised component of the national or any state plan of the edu- 
cation ministry. However, situation is changing fast and more and more 
countries are favouring an educational scheme which recognises that excep- 
tional children need to be integrated with the so-called normal children In 
schools in such activities as games, physical education, school assembly, 
recreation, and hobby activities. They, however, need to be taken out of the 
regular class for remedial treatment where there is less class pressure and 
where their individual needs can be catered better. In Indonesia, in some 
rural areas the education of the handicapped children (which include the 
blind, the deaf and the retarded) has been integrated with regular schools. 
Here the special need of the handicapped children is met in part by visitina 
(specially trained) teachers who at regular intervals do the supervisory work 
to be followed by the regular teacher. The regular teacher thus needs to 
follow the progress of the child jointly with the special education teacher 
by reinforcing the remedial treatment in the class. Adequate use * of 
programmed instructions and instructional games are imperative in this 
respect. 

The Government of India has also recommended integration oi' .schools 
which involves taking in mentally handicapped children in the schools for 
normal children, where they would take part in all activities and in classes in 
which they are at par with the other children. Special ‘resource’ teachers 
and special ‘resource’ classrooms have been recommended for the handi- 
capped where they can be separately taught in class room subjects in which 
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they cannot participate equally with other normal children. The govern- 
ment has agreed to bear the expenditure involved here. 

One of the major objectives of providing a normalised setting for the men- 
tally retarded is that they must be in the least restrictive environment possible. 
In the US the concept of integration has been embodied in federal legislation 
in 1975 rvhich is deemed to be implemented by PL. 94-142— -Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act. The basic intention of this law is to prevent 
an individual from being stigmatised through classification and labelling. 
The public schools (government schools) have been entrusted with educa- 
tion and training to provide appropriate, individually designed, instruc- 
tional programmes for all children, including the moderately retarded, to the 
maximum extent possible. More and more emphasis is now being given on 
the provision of instructional programmes for mildly retarded school-age 
children. This has replaced the earlier emphasis on provision of special 
education programmes for the severely and profoundly retarded. 

The issue of integration, however, has its usual difficulties as well. For 
instance j it has often been pointed out that the attitudes of the so-called 
normal children towards their retarded peers might not be congenial, which 
might lead to rejection or even bullying. Prof. Miki (1 980) has also expressed 
his doubts about the success of the integration programme in the field of 
education for the mentally retarded. According to him the characteristics 
of the aims and contents for the education of the mentally retarded has 
been slighted. He argues that the curriculum for the mentally retarded must 
be such as will be conducive to the saving of the limited mental energy of the 
retarded and the main emphasis would be on teaching minimum essential 
contents and training an individual according to his abilities which would 
help him in developing as a person and to get a job in the future. In a recent 
empirical study, Nalwa and Sen (1979), in fact, found that instead of main- 
streaming the retarded, the special schools in a non-institutionalised setting 
were most beneficial for the retarded. In any case, the integration of retarded 
children into regular schools is highly unlikely to be complete so as to 
include all the severely and profoundly retarded. 

Nature of Education and Training 

The usual curriculum provided for the mildly and moderately retarded 
would not suit those youngsters with profound or severe retardation who 
most often need assistance in such basic skills as sitting up, chewing, swallow- 
ing, or going to the toilet. These developmental areas are the concern of the 
special educators who are to decide on the type of the curriculum needed, 
how such a curriculum could best be delivered, and what would be the 
facilitating environment most congenial to the development of the training 
programme for the teachers entrusted with the care of the children. 

However, among the retarded population, only 5 per cent is assumed 
to be beyond any hope who need custodial care. Nevertheless, India being the 
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second most populous country in the world, its proportionate share of the 
severely and profoundly retarded becomes increasingly alarming. The nature 
of the care and training required for different categories of the retarded 
is not the same. The problem is deep rooted. Even the concept of retarda- 
tion is not clear to many. The legal provision for the protection of the re- 
tarded is far from satisfactory. The attitude of the public towards the retarded 
is lamentably unfavourable. The literacy rate is very low in India. Around 
80 per cent of the population in India are rural habitants. Many families 
do not even recognise the presence of a retarded child, unless the problem 
is severe, and when they look for some help from outside agencies. The 
number of such service agencies is also not large. The existing service.s cater 
for less than one per cent of the total number of the retardates. 

Early identification and intervention would benefit the mildly retarded. 
Special education and training may be given to this group following the 
principle of normalisation as far as practicable. The impact of stimulus 
deprivation on the non-development of the intellectual and social com- 
petence has been widely documented (Sen, 1976). There is enough evidence 
that the type of stimuli to which a youngster is exposed during the first 
six years of life and the extent to which a youngster has opportunities to 
interact with a changing environment are directly related to the intellectual 
development of the child in the form of development of complex network 
of information. If the child is exposed to an environment comprised of a 
variety of stimulation, it encourages verbalisation, provides chances for 
exploration and gives ample opportunities for manipulating objects. Again, 
if the experience is rewarding, the child is expected to develop relatively a 
rich repertoire of information in contrast to a child who has been denied 
all such stimulations. 

The self image of the retarded also needs to be developed. It may be 
possible to encourage them in expressing their ideas through painting, 
drawing, clay modelling, sculpture, etc. The Creative Growth Centre in 
California is doing a good job in this direction. ‘Creative growth' is a com- 
munity based programme for adults with mental, physical and emotional 
handicaps in Oakland, California. It provides a supportive, non-competitive 
art studio environment, counselling, communications and independent 
living skills, and also an art gallery to display the work of the handicapped 
participants. A dedicated husband and wife team, Dr. Elias Katz, a clinical 
psychologist, and his wife Mrs, Florence-Ludcns Katz, an art director, 
started the Centre in 1973 with a grant from the office of Human. Devdop- 
inent of the H.S., Department of Healthy Education and Welfare. Ii is a 
unique programme dedicated to the idea that all individuals, no maUci- how 
severely handicapped {mentally, physically or emotionally) can ga.!n employ- 
ment, enjoyment and fulhlment through painting, sculpture, print making, 
and can also produce works of high artistic, merit. It cherishes to the con- 
viction that all people including those with physical,- mental, and emotional 
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handicaps,- have the capacity to grow and develop as happier, more pro- 
ductive human beings through creative art experiences. The programme is 
geared to individual needs and many exceptions arc made so that the handi- 
capped can grow at their own pace, in their own direction. The individuals 
gain self-esteem while improving communication and social skills, part of 
the overall development of one’s potential for independent living, Coim- 
selling and independent living skills are also integrated into the programme 
of the ‘creative growth’. 

In India, three artists from Jyothisangh, Ahmedabad, had won in 1979 
international distinction for their works of art which were selected for exhi- 
bition at the prestigious 1 7th International Exhibition of Art by the Mentally 
Handicapped held in London. 

The moderately retarded need special educational programmes which 
should aim at development in major learning areas. In addition to basic 
education in 3 R’s, training in self-care skill needs to be given. This should 
include major developing areas like motor integration, perceptual and motor 
skills, language and communication,- and conceptual skills. Special curricula 
may be developed and standardised for this purpose benefiting from the 
research findings by psychologists and educationists. One of the major 
impediments in the retardate’s learning has been diagnosed as his atten- 
tional deficit which needs to be promoted/aided by making conspicuous 
some of the features of the learning situation. As a finding of some relevance, 
Nagpal (1980) obtained facilitatory effects by introducing a ‘punishment 
procedure’ in the discrimination process of the retardates. Herein, the 
retarded subjects were required to surrender back their much coveted rewards 
(earned on correct trials) as and when they committed errors and this dis- 
incentive scheme made them concentrate more. The retardates may be given 
special training leading to practical help in their day-to-day life, such as 
dressing, independent movement, handling of money, maintaining personal 
hygiene, learning to communicate about their needs, self-help, etc. 

Creation of more service centres and day care centres leading to deve- 
lopment and training of the moderately and severely retarded is needed. 
Day care centre has been looked upon as a model form of care in most of 
the countries as has been noted in the WHO workshop of the South East 
Asia Region held in New Delhi on September 12-16, 1 978 for the ‘development 
and strengthening of mental retardation programmes’. It is less complicated 
to institute and less costly to maintain the desired level of care and at the 
same time, it preserves family ties. The consensus of the workshop was to 
emphasise day care as the more generally applicable setting for retarded 
children of school going age. Grunewald (1980) also commented that “an 
influence for favourable development is to be found partly in the small 
number of interpersonal relations forced upon the retardates thus making 
them potentially stimulating rather than frustrating, and partly in the 
homelike atmosphere and equipment of the room and of the unit to which 
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the room is connected”. (Grunewald, 1980, p. 66). 

Creation of small, parent-initiated facility in diversified forms for the 
retarded children, outside the mainstreams of professional educators and 
administrators, has received impetus in recent years. The advantage of adopt- 
ing the principle of ‘small environment’ for the severely retarded where the 
number of persons for interaction is limited to a group of 5 to 8, or even 
less, has been outlined by Grunewald (1980). He has emphasised a caring 
atmosphere and day facilities that preserve the ties with families. 

The significance of an early education programme and the nature of 
pre-schooling programming has been detailed by Neisworth and Smith 
(1978). In the Indian context Malhotra (1979) has also suggested some 
development of educational programmes including home-stimulatioii pro- 
gramme for the retarded. In a bid to deal with the practical aspects of the 
mentally retarded, FWMR (India) also recently gave a call for essays for 
competition leading to practical programmes concerning curriculiim/training 
schedules for the mentally handicapped. A number of such essays (Ahear, 
1979; Radliakrishnan, 1979; Shamim, 1979) have shown sufficient merit 
which deserve follow-up. 

The profoundly retarded who need custodial care constitute only a 
small portion of the retarded. More institutions may be started in all the 
States to look after such cases. Adequate trained personnel may be employed 
in such institutes. The families who cannot bear the life long burden of the 
profoundly retarded childrenj emotionally and/or financially, need to be 
helped by the State. This situation may occur to any type of family back- 
ground, irrespective of race or creed. If the families can afibrd, they should 
pay for the care of their wards in the institutions, according to their income, 
in case they are not willing to keep such cases at home along with them. 
Conversely, if some families want to keep such children at home, but cannot 
afford it, they should be given help from the State. 

Vocational Training of the Retarded 

Academic achievements are relatively unimportant in comparison to 
social adaptation and vocational training of the mentally retarded. Voca- 
tional training is the only means of making the mentally retarded econo- 
mically and socially self-dependent, at least partially. A civilised society is 
keen to see that even its most humble member, with severe shortcomings, 
belt physical or mental, finds a place in it, without unduiy living a parasitic 
life. In this context scientific enquiry is of utmost importance to tap the 
abilities and limitations of these less fortunate inhabitants. So far as the 
mentally retarded is concerned, there is also a growing consciousness in 
recent years that at least some of them can achieve a reasonable degree of 
adjustment to work and social life. This conviction is receiving impetus 
from research findings all over the world. The last few decades have 
witnessed various efforts made by investigators in different countries for 
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evaiiiating and predicting the potential of the retardate for vocationai 
rehabilitation. 

Vocational schools for the mentally retarded adults are not too many 
in India; as a result, many of the retarded do not find suitable jobs even 
after education and training in special schools. The sheltered workshop is 
the ideal for employment of the trained mentally retarded, A sheltered 
workshop serves as a transitory place for the mild and moderately retarded 
to receive training in various trades and crafts, to develop more skills, and 
provide opportunities for jobs in the open market. The training is provided 
in a sheltered atmosphere. Structured work problems which vary in com- 
plexity can be created to develop work capacity. Sudden transition to work 
environment is not easy; on-the-job training and sheltered workshops are 
necessary to protect the retarded from the stresses of competitive work 
situations. For the mentally handicapped adults, sheltered workshops, 
farms and employment by industries are needed. For the severely retardates 
and many moderately retarded, who are not capable of receiving open 
employment, sheltered workshop is the only answer for employing them 
permanently. After receiving training they work on various sub-contract 
works received from various agencies. 

The process of job identification is not so easy when planning for the 
employment of the mentally retarded worker. Jacobs ,- ah (1979) have 
given a source of general information on appropriate jobs, which is designed 
to help the counsellor locate these jobs and employers within the community. 
The 158 job profiles are arranged in 6 related groups: (1) merchandising 
occupations, (2) office occupations, (3) service occupations, (4) agriculture/ 
fishing/forestry, (5) skilled trades, and (6) processing and manufacturing 
occupations. 

Training can be given both for vocational and pre-vocational phases of 
a training programme. Different types of training programmes may be 
conducted in a variety of combinations and settings. Training could be in 
basic skills which refers to the preparation of the trainee in the fundamental 
and academic skills such as reading, writing, and typing that are applicable 
to almost all jobs. The second is training in core skills providing the trainee 
with experience of more complex activities, common to a particular group 
or general groups of jobs. The third type relates to the preparation in specific 
skills required by the trainee in which he is to be placed. Finally, the work 
adjustment training which pervades all aspects of training and is concerned 
with motivation, work attitudes, work habits and productivity. In a recent 
work Sen (1981) has reported the findings of an empirical study dealing with 
the appropriate manipulation of certain variables which would have a bene- 
ficial effect in bringing into the universal transfer phenomenon among the 
retarded, including the moderately and even a few severely retarded. 

Vocational training and education of the retarded should train them for 
an independent living as far as possible. Work may be given to them with 
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financial recompense. Tiic staffing pattern and the training of the staff em- 
ployed should be given due attention. 

The ‘goodwill’ industries in some western and eastern countries mainly 
employ the retarded. These industries were first organised in Boston in 
serving the disabled, the vocationally handicapped and the vocationally 
disadvantaged, by providing vocational rehabilitation services and training 
opportunities for personal growth and community placement. There are 
now 160 non-profit autonomous members of ‘goodwill’ industries of 
America, Inc. which constitute the nation’s largest private rehabilitation 
programmes serving 60 percent of the American vocationally handicapped 
persons. William C. Wiegers, the executive director of the industries of the 
Greater East Bay says: “No matter what abilities a person has lost, other 
abilities remain. The first big step in giving new hope to a handicapped 
person is to find what he can do best. . . it is a living faith, for by it we mean 
service.; team work and a genuine belief in our individual responsibility 
towards our fellow men, convinced that the true object of all help is to make 
help unnecessary”. ‘Goodwill’ trains persons with mental, physical or social 
disability, for jobs that they can do such as warehousemen, food services, 
sewing, drydeaning and laundry, upholstery, woodwork; small wares repair, 
and bicycle repair. The training in a specific field is provided in accordance 
with the trainee’s own efficiency and employment potential. The training 
is also geared to specific demand for unskilled or semi-skilled, as available 
in the communities’ placement market. 

Today, ‘goodwill’ is international in scope with the active support of 
people of many faiths. There are many ‘goodwills’ throughout the US, 
Canada and other nations. Each local unit operates independently relying 
on its own community to formulate and execute its programme. Their 
venture has well paid off, as the commodities they sell are procured from 
different families, who want to dispose of their old belongings, used or 
unused, free of cost. In exchange the donors get substantial benefit in terms 
of tax exemption due to their charitable gift. The scheme is workine well, 
the consumer gets the product at a very low price in contrast to market 
price and the other parties involved are equally benefited from such en- 
deavours. Though it is not sure whether such a scheme would also work 
with such efficiency in India, the project is worth trying. 

Residential Facilities for the Retarded 

In developed countries, there are ample resources to have elaborate 
schemes for the welfare of the retarded. The system, suits the specific culture 
and demand as the families have neither time nor will to eontinu- 
with the retarded children. State’s help is readily available, and wfiieiievc^ 
the ffimilies can afford, they pay for their wards after seiidine them to retard 
ed home and institutes. The ‘Clausen House’ in California, provides a 
residential house for the retarded adults and gives them practical training 
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as well as pre-vocational training. The House gives a number of residential 
facilities for the retarded and is operated by a non-sectarian, non-profit 
corporation under the sponsorship of the Episcopal Diocese of California. 
It provides active programming throughout the week in a residential setting 
which includes elaborate instructions in the basic skills of independent adult 
living and additional training in living skills. Recreational activities are also 
included in the programme to enhance the residents’ abilities to plan and 
structure leisure time. The special project ‘Goal’ (greater opportunities for 
adult living) is an apartment facility which provides a semi-independent 
living situation for those Clausen House residents who are ready for an 
intensive, individualised programme in independent living. 

The retardates should have a chance, if they so desire, of independent 
living and working, away from their own family. However,- the issue of their 
residential facilities needs to be worked out individually for each society and 
culture. In the Indian context, it seems that whenever possible the family 
may be encouraged to look after their own retarded off-springs (irrespective 
of degree of retardation) for which the family may be provided financial 
assistance, particularly when the retarded is not gainfully employed in a 
sheltered workshop or in an open industry. The failure of the institutionali- 
sation programme and state hospitals in the west should point out the cor- 
rect perspective in the Indian setting. The family bond is strong enough 
in India, the child should be absorbed in the family as far as practicable. 
The concept of mother-teacher needs to be given proper consideration. If 
the mother devotes time for the retarded child in a natural environment, 
all encouragements and material incentives should be provided to the family. 
The state may give financial assistance to the family. Weekly classes for the 
parents of the retarded may be organised in different localities which would 
enable them to be acquainted with the probable solutions for various prob- 
lems faced by them. Also, they would be able to interchange their ideas 
and views regarding the problems of their off-springs with the fellow parents. 
Residential facilities may be provided for those retarded whose home en- 
vironment is not congenial or whose condition is so bad as to demand cot 
care which the family cannot afford. 

Proper legal provisions need to be made for the protection of the retar- 
ded against exploitation and their innocent involvement in law related 
problems (Sen 1978). Coordination of professionals concerned with the 
problem of the retarded may be effected in the form of periodic organised 
meetings at different locations. Need for pnblic awareness about the problem 
of retardation and the development of the correct attitude towards the 
retarded is another prerequisite. 

Training of the Personnel . 

Any programme in the service of the retarded calls for a coordinated 
eTort "by all agencies in an attempt to ameliorate the conditions of the 
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handicapped and to rehabilitate him into the community. Needless to 
mention, the government both at centre and state levels, local authorities, 
voluntary agencies and public at large should work in this direction. 

The very nature of the problem of retardation involves persons of dificr- 
ent professions with diversified background in training and education. 
Adequate training and education of all personnel involved is of primary 
importance. Medical practitioners, specialists, psychologists, teachers, social 
workers, technicians, all should receive a good background knowledge in 
the subject of retardation. 

The task of training the personnel is not simple. However, the most 
valuable resource for the retarded is his teacher and staff. It is, therefore, 
of utmost importance that the staff should be properly trained. Therefore, 
special emphasis should be laid on the training of teachers of the handicapped 
about modern techniques of education, training and management. Recognis- 
ing the need for trained teachers for the handicapped, the first training 
programme for teachers was started in 1955 in Bombay at the School for 
Children in Need of Special Care. Since then three more institutions have 
started teacher-training programmes. 

Training programme would also involve training of personnel for resi- 
dential institutions and day care centres. Similarly trained personnel is also 
needed for imparting pre-vocational and vocational teaching to the retarded. 
Training of the parents is another important concept. The emphasis on 
parental involvement in the education of their handicapped has received 
increasing recognition over the last decade. The rationale for parental in- 
volvement, and in consequence their training, has been expounded by Prof. 
Peter Mittler in a lecture in 1979 organised by the FWMR during his visit 
in Delhi, (Mittler, 1980). It is of utmost importance that parents, parti- 
cularly mothers, should receive adequate guidance for promoting physical 
and mental development of the retarded offspring. They also need coun- 
selling for their own psychological adjustment in accepting that their child 
is handicapped. Guidance to parents and their involvement, particularly 
ill the pre-school training of the child, is of utmost significance. In fact, 
the whole family of the retarded is in need of help, both economical and 
psychological. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Though the exact number of the retarded in India is not definitely 
known, it has been estimated that there might be about 24 million retarded 
(Sen, 1981). Prabliu (1979) has indicated that taking the average Indian 
family size 5-6, one out of every 8 to 10 families is directly lacing the problem 
of mental retardation, though a majority of them would be only mildfv 
or moderately retarded. In Delhi itself about 2,000 cases are diagnosed as 
retarded every year; the existing facilities absorb about 100 of them. To 
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date, there are about 1 50 known institutions in the whole country providing 
8,000 beds for a population of 24 million retarded. The institutions provide 
clinical, medical, educational, vocational, pre-vocational, teacher-training, 
research, psychotherapy and other services. Of these, educational and 
vocational programmes are more common and psychotherapy is the least. 
The services which are now available are primarily in major metropolises, 
and many states and cities do not have any facilities at all. Most of the 
institutions arc either run exclusively privately or privately with some aid 
from the state/central government. 

The facilities available for habilitation of the retarded are far from 
satisfactory. Adult retardates have received the least attention anywhere 
in India and facilities for them are relatively few throughout the country. 
Neither the private organisations nor the state authorities have dealt suffi- 
ciently with the problem of the mentally retarded adults. In recent years, 
however, attempts are being made in several parts of the country to devote 
some attention to them. 
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□ 


The Handicapped Heroes 

One could well visualise that the world would celebrate in 1981 
those great handicapped individuals who have won the battle and 
who have reached the height of glory in human destiny by com- 
bating their handicaps. Homer was blind. Epictetus was a lame 
slave due to the tortures inflicted on him by his master. Milton was 
blind. The Taj Mahal, one of the greatest moniinients on earth, 
is due to a blind Persian architect, Ustad Isa. Helen Keller is another 
miracle of will and hope. And please read Beethoven’s l-Ieiligenstadt 
testament and you will see how a man who knew that he was going 
to be deaf said to his brother: “Nevertheless, 1 will give the world 
the message I have in myself”. 

—Robert Muller, Secretary, UN Economic 
and Social Council. 



Rehabiiltatioii of the Leprosy Disabled? 
Policy and Organisation 


J.M. Melita 


L eprosy is a chronic bacterial infection affecting mainly the skin and 
nerves. Yet from the medical and social stand points it is a highly 
misunderstood disease. There are two main varieties, lepromatous and iion- 
lepromatous. In India 20 per cent of the sufferers belong to the lepromatous 
group. It is this group which spreads the infection when left untreated or 
inadequately treated. The remaining 80 per cent may be considered to be 
non-infectious but can suffer from severe physical deformities due to affection 
of peripheral nerves which bring about loss of sensation of the hands and feet 
and paralysis of the small muscles of the hands and feet. The paralysis of the 
hand brings about the typical ‘claw hand’ deformity. Loss of sensation 
removes the protective phenomenon of pain so that the patient docs not take 
care of injuries and burns to his hands and feet. Ulceration then takes place 
and secondary pyogenic infection brings about rapid destruction of the fingers 
and toes. Deformities also occur on the face especially in the lepromatous 
variety and all these deformities put together produce the hideous picture 
of leprosy as fixed in the lay public mind leading to all the misunderstanding 
and stigma about this disease. 

Proper medical treatment along with the care of hands, feet and eyes 
would result in minimal deformity. But this is the ideal situation and we have 
upon our hands thousands of deformed leprosy patients who have been out- 
casted from society and for whom something has to be done urgently. Reha- 
bilitation, therefore, in these cases must be carried out. 

In this article we shall restrict ourselves to socio-economic rehabilitation 
but it must be remembered that medical and physical rehabilitation by phy- 
siotherapy, reconstructive and plastic surgery, protective footwear for plantar 
ulcers and other such measures form a major aspect of any rehabilitation 
programme. 

It is our initial duty to see that the leprosy patient does not undergo a 
process of ‘dehabilitation’ which can be prevented by early diagnosis and 
proper treatment. Notwithstanding this ideal situation the word ‘leprosy’ 
strikes terror not only in the mind of the patient but also in the public, and 
this fear can be treated only through aggressive health education, 
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The stigma brings about an unsympathetic public and even official atti- 
tude. Though the present policy of government is to assist the leprosy patient, 
this does not work in practice due to lack of personnel and lack of motivation 
on the part of the latter. 

Being a communicable disease, the Government ot India took up the 
National Leprosy Control Programme (NLCP) under which surveys are car- 
ried out for the early detection of cases which are then put on treatment, but 
treatment does not consist merely in doling out tablets. Plantar ulcers, dry 
and easy traumatisable skin, leprosy neuritis, lepra reaction and several 
socio-economic problems of the patient should also be taken into considera- 
tion if the programme is going to be popular and retain patients under treat- 
ment for several years which is necessary. It took the Govcrnnienl of India 
more than 25 years to decide that rehabilitation should also form an impor- 
tant aspect of the NLCP. To cpiote an example of the lack of understanding 
in official circles, I would like to mention about the case of one of our very 
esteemed and highly educated patients who was very badly deformed but 
worked most efficiently and with great zeal and enthusiasm, in our institution 
till the day he died. Such a person, when recommended for the national 
award for the most efficient physically handicapped employee^ was not given 
the award on the premise that leprosy did not figure in the categorieslOrtho- 
paedically handicapped are in the category and the motor and sensory loss 
which takes place of the hands and feet in leprosy is a straightforward ortho- 
paedic handicap, and yet this patient Nvas not considered in that category. I 
would say not because he was suffering from leprosy but because of the stigma 
about the disease. If I had mentioned that his deformities were due to some 
disease other than leprosy I am sure there would have been no difficulty! 
So powerful is this fear and phobia of leprosy in official minds as well. Perse- 
verance at last brought about success and the said gentleman — a life that had 
benefited so many others— was given the award in 1979, to the best ol' our 
knowledge the first of its kind in the country, that is, for the first time to an 
ex-leprosy patient. 

Another illustration of the leprosy stigma: A lady was very keen to work 
in the office of a leprosy hospital. She visited the hospital and wanted to offer 
her services in an honorary capacity for which the administration was thank» 
ful. After she went for one day^ the very next day she approached tlie manage- 
ment that it would not be possible for her to work because her neigh!H>ur.s" iiv 
the housing society had objected on the ground that by working in a lcpros\- 
institution she would bring the infection into the housing complex. This was 
their attitude in spite of explaining to them that she was only going to work 
in the ofiice block which is separate and at a distance from the hospi tal svards. 
Some of her neighbours even threatened that they would not allow their- 
children to play with her children. A neighbourhighly qualified in the subject 
of sociology told her that it was dangerous to work in a lepro.sy institution 
and that she would be spreading infection all round her and wherc^'cr she- 
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went. 

A similar prejudice operates with doctors and nurses and it is so difficult 
to get medical personnel to work in leprosy institutions. 

REHABILITATION PROBLEMS 

Rehabilitation in leprosy is easy as it is found that,- with training, a 
moderately deformed patient can perform several jobs efficiently including 
light industrial work on normal general purpose factory machines. But the 
stigma comes in the way as nobody wants to do anything with a cured leprosy 
patient resulting in the large number of beggars and anti-social elements 
associated with them who move around every city and town in our country. 

Another encouraging feature is that once the cured patient starts earning 
well he is assimilated back into the community more readily. 

Another factor that interferes is the medical certification of fitness 
in the case of lepromatous leprosy patients. Such patients show the 
presence of leprosy bacilli in their skin smears for several years though 
with adequate chemotherapy they become almost non-infectious within 
9-12 months. But the government directive is that he cannot be made lit till 
all his skin smears are negative on repeated examination. As it is impossible 
to achieve this, the man loses hisjob adding to the problem further. This re- 
quires rectification and a strong plea for bringing it about has been recom- 
mended to the government by the National Leprosy Advisory Committee, 
The present policy appears to be that we do not want a lepromatous patient 
to remain on hisjob as he may infect us — which also is not true as mentioned 
above — but we do not mind if he is removed from service and is away from 
us but now, because of irregular treatment, becomes infectious and because 
of economic starvation moves about everywhere infecting our brothers and 
sisters in the open community. The ‘leper’ was out of sight and hence out 
of mind. The problem of leprosy had been swept under the carpet and all was 
well. What an unfortunate policy we have been following all along! 

If government gives the lead then the public sector and the private sector 
industries will also take a proper view of leprosy and the removal from 
service of hundreds of leprosy patients would be prevented. 

ADMINISTRATORS’ LEAD 

Thus, a radical’ change in our thinking and attitude and especially for 
those who would become administrators in government, taking all sorts of 
courses in public administration, is imminently needed. Every administrator 
should know about leprosy and should look at it in the correct perspective. 
Any amount of legislation is not going to rectify the situation. But if public 
officers give a proper demonstration, by showing the correct way. it will 
help greatly in changing the present public attitude to leprosy. It must be 
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remembered that we are dealing with a human problem and, therefore, 
though we may not be absolutely scientific in our approach, compassion is 
of importance and would form a major factor in the success of such welfare 
schemes. Otherwise, most of the projects which look very good on the face 
of it would remain merely as schemes on paper. Presently, this is indeed true 
of several schemes for the handicapped, especially when concerning the 
leprosy handicapped. 

A simple thing like travel for the leprosy patients is so difficult and if 
we are to help them we shall have to give up our lukewarm attitude and 
lack of understanding before something really good and concrete is done 
for them. 

The leprosy beggar problem is generally connected with the main beggar 
problem in the country, and those who have become professional beggars 
cannot be given much assistance. But we could certainly help out by pre- 
venting the leprosy patient from becoming a beggar as it happens so often 
because of the unsympathetic and unkind attitude towards those suffering 
from this disease. 

I feel that the integrated approach for bringing about substantial re- 
habilitation and for breaking the stigma should be implemented. In such a 
programme cured leprosy patients with or without deformity should be 
given vocational training with the ultimate aim of rehabilitation along with 
the ortho paedically handicapped but not due to leprosy, other handicapped 
persons like those with loss of vision and finally, the group should also 
include the socio-econoniically disadvantaged but able-bodied individuals. 
Such a programme is in its experimental stages in our institution and we 
hope to produce some interesting results in the next few years. 

It has been our experience that institutions, governmental or non- 
governmental, have refused to accept cured leprosy patients for the purpose 
of vocational guidance and training. This is the tragedy of leprosj-, and, 
therefore, the integrated approach that I have mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph would best be carried out by a leprosy institution initially and 
later it could be adopted primarily by non-leprosy organisations. 

SHELTERED WORKSHOPS 

This being the International Year of Disabled Persons we have a tendenev 
to look at the European or American model but conditions in our country 
are different, there being a very large rural component and a consitlcnible 
load of deformed leprosy patients. These two factors do not operate in the 
European and American situation and we would, therefore, have to devise 
OUT own methods to overcome the problem. 

For certain patients~and this is quite a large number --who have lost 
all family contacts and at the same time may be ha\’ing a high degree of 
deformity we would have to-provide sheltered workshops, once again in an 
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integrated form and under the aegis of a leprosy institution. 

At present it is weil-nigh impossible to get leprosy patients employed in 
open industry which means that after their training they may have to be 
re-settled in self-employment. Such schemes of self-employment have indeed 
proved successful but after a lot of spade work because at every step the 
leprosy stigma interferes. Social welfare facilities like bank loans for the 
poor section of society are denied to leprosy patients on the premise, 
‘how will a leprosy patient earn in order to repay the loan?’ This we have 
broken through and many patients have received bank loans and have repaid 
them with a much less defaulter rate than among non- leprosy cases. Even 
then all these facilities are marginal and much more requires to be done 
for the leprosy handicapped. 

Figures, when they are very large as in India, become irrelevant. There 
are 3| to 5 million leprosy patients, millions of other handicapped, making 
one feel that the programme should be very well worked out. In doing 
this several committees go on deliberating for years while the number 
of the handicapped goes on increasing at the same time. What is required 
is: Let us carry out the work with dedication and help at least some of our 
people without attaching too much importance to social science techniques 
and to mathematical cost-benefit ratio and such outwardly apparent rationa- 
lisation when we all know that it is not possible to measure human values 
and happiness in terms of money. It is here that the public administrator 
would play a crucial role encouraging schemes of human value and not 
making too much of technicalities,- especially with regard to such a challeng- 
ing subject as leprosy; otherwise he would be only showing bureaucratic 
cruelty to the leprosy patient. 

I am confident that the cost-benefit ratio is very favourable and it is 
my plea to those who are studying public administration, with a view to 
becoming the nation’s planners and administrators; that there should be no 
hesitation in sanctioning and in proper implementing of schemes of human 
welfare, and our motto should be: ‘To get on with the work.’ 

PREJUDICE ALL OVER 

Even in collection of funds by an institution having the provision of 
maximum tax exemption in the hands of the donor there is a bias against 
leprosy. ‘Oh! what will the leprosy afflicted do with funds? They are already 
outcasted and in the last stages of existence, what benefit will accrue to 
them, how can we buy and handle products manufactured by them? By being 
close to us they will only propagate and spread the disease more. They 
should be pushed into the interior parts of the country. Why not, therefore,- 
give for some other cause which will also be more dramatic and publicised.’ 
This has been our experience, and to quote an example, tailors working in 
one of the large government hospitals objected to the stitching of bedsheets 
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and clothes made of cloth manufactured by our poweiioom section saying 
that they were getting itching all over the body because the cloth was manu- 
factured by cured leprosy patients! Under some pretext or the other material 
fabricated in leprosy institutions is quite often rejected. 

Family planning should be vigorously pursued though it may be felt 
that we are treading on human rights and constitutional safeguards but 
then we must think about the children who would be suffering from the 
disease— though by suitable treatment and better living conditions^ both 
of which are not available, this can be prevented — and consequently undergo 
much suffering. Don’t we care for them? Does not a child have a right to 
a healthy life? The planners and policy makers must keep this aspect fore- 
most in their minds. 

Rehabilitation cannot be carried out haphazardly. It should be accom- 
panied by health measures and health education, undertaken by experienced 
persons in the field. But then there are very few trained and experienced 
individuals in the field of leprosy. I feel that much stress should be given to 
health education in leprosy; 1 mean for the public and especially for tho.se 
in positions of power — politicians and officials. With a little scientific edu- 
cation about the disease one may be able to overcome age-old prejudices. 
But we have seen that this does not take place, and the main factor which 
would overcome the stigma could be the virtue of compa.ssion. In con- 
clusion the following points may be recapitulated : 

1. Leprosy is a mildly contagious disease. 

2. It is not hereditary. 

3. It is curable. 

4. Infectious cases become rapidly almost non-infections when kept 
on adequate modern chemotherapy. 

5. The degree of deformity is not a measure of infectivily. As a matter 
of fact, many of the highly deformed patients are of the non-lepro- 
matous variety and completely non-infectious. 

6. Rehabilitation is possible through vocational training centres, 

7. Self-employment is an important means of resettlement. 

8. Sheltered workshops would be required for a certain percentage of 
cases. 

9. Leprosy stigma is the one single interfering factor in implementation 
of rehabilitation schemes, 

10. To break the stigma an integrated approach is feasible and seems 
useful. 

11. Government departments and government oflicials must give the 
lead in leprosy programmes showing thereby conquest over stigma. 
This can be achieved not only through scientific understanding 
but in a great measure by the application of compassion and deJfe 
cation. 
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If our message reaches the readers of this article we shall feel that we 
have achieved much in this neglected and highly misunderstood disease. 

Are there any chances that by taking the above measures we would be 
increasing the spread of leprosy? According to epidemiological studies a 
prevalence rate of one patient per thousand population constitutes a health 
hazard. In India the general prevalence is 5 per thousand, and we are all 
exposed to a certain measure of danger which is not increased at all by the 
measures given above. As a matter of fact, with the disease coming more 
into the open and with greater stress being paid to it and with greater number 
of patients undergoing treatment the danger of spread should diminish. 
Therefore, the answer to our above questions is an emphatic ‘NO’. 

There are several government schemes for the rehabilitation of handi- 
capped persons. There are also directives that handicapped persons should 
be given job preference and even legislation is mooted to reserve a certain 
number of jobs for them. Leprosy is supposed to come under the ortho- 
paedically handicapped group but this does not take place in practice. Any 
amount of social welfare legislation will not solve the problem. Therefore, 
the job selection and other panels constituted by government should have 
on them a leprosy worker interested in the welfare of leprosy patients and 
having some experience of rehabilitation work and above all he must not 
himself sulTer from the stigmatised attitude about the disease which is uni- 
versnlly prevalent. 

□ 


The Lorm Touch Alphabet 

The touch alphabet was invented by the Austrian author Hiero- 
nymus Lorm (1821-1902), whose real name was Heinrich Landes- 
rnann. He lost his sight in his youth, became deaf at the age of 60 
and developed a touch alphabet in order to communicate with persons 
in his environment; he drew his inspiration from the touch language 
developed by the religious order of Trappists. who were forbidden 
to communicate with one another orally. 

The Lorm alphabet consists of signs made by touching the tips 
of the fingers and the palm of the hand. 

— 'News from the lYDP Secretariat*, 1980 


Emergifig Concept of Welfare of the 
Physically Handicapped 


S,R. Mohsini 


T he people wUh a physical defect of one kind or the other were 
described for centuries as cripples. It is only recently that they are identi- 
fied by a new term, i.e., the physically handicapped or the disabled. The 
change in terminology is quite significant as it indicates an emerging con- 
cept of their welfare. 

The physically handicapped were considered for centuries as incapable 
of leading independent lives. They were believed to remain dependent on 
their relations, neighbours or fellow human beings for food, clothing, shelter 
and other amenities. Their protection and care was regarded as an act of 
religious merit, as a means of spiritual salvation and as a pious deed in- 
spired by human sympathy and philanthropic zeal. They were, in fact, taken 
as an object of pity and charity and were deprived of human dignity and 
self-respect. This approach not only forced the unfortunate ones to beg 
in the street but also made them an easy victim of exploitation by those who 
took them under their charge and collected money by arousing the pity 
and sympathy of the masses towards the afflicted ones. 

The introduction of aid and assistance to people in distress on an in- 
dividual basis paved the way for specialised services to diflerent types of 
the physically handicapped. The advancement made in medical science, 
pedagogy, and social sciences helped the physicians, educationists and social 
workers to be optimistic about the possibility of curing physical disabilities 
and of educating and rehabilitating the disabled persons. All these develop- 
ments revolutionised the concept of welfare for the physically handicapped. 
Now people increasingly believe that a handicapped person, if given proper 
treatment and right opportunities for rehabilitation, can lead a full, free 
and independent life and can become an economic asset to the countr}' 
instead of a burden on himself, on his relations, on neighbours and on the 
general public and the state. It is with the growth of democratic ideals and 
institutions that welfare measures for the physically handicapped came 
to be considered as a human and fundamental right. The preventive services 
and programmes for treatment and rehabilitation of them are now seen 
as a part of the total programme of a democratic and w-elfare state for 
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providing equal opportunities to all its citizens. 

Equal opportunities for the handicapped person mean that as an in- 
dividual With human rights, he should be assured the facilities to attain 
equality of status and opportunity. Taking into account the disabilities of 
the handicapped, it is necessary that he/she may be provided with special 
lacihties for protection, assistance, education, training and rehabilitation. 
It is believed that if given right opportunities the handicapped is capable 
of developing his residual capacities, powers and talents and of becoming 
economically and socially independent. 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

The concept of equal opportunity for the handicapped made it necessary 
to develop a new approach to the problems of their welfare. A document of 
the United Nations on rehabilitation=^' elucidates the new approach to the 
problem of the handicapped and the new concept of their welfare: 

The time has long passed when a handicapped child or a disabled 
adult should be regarded as a subject for commercial exploitation and 
trained for the occupation of a professional beggar, or even to be con- 
sidered as a mere object for charity. Modern methods of medical and 
sociological science have opened up a new horizon of promise for such 
individuals. But if this promise is to be fulfilled and the handicapped 
person is to have his full chance of life, there must first be a new evalua- 
tion of physical disability, based on the following theses: 

Firstly, that the handicapped person is an individual with full human 
rights, which he shares in common with the able bodied, and that he 
is entitled to receive from his country every possible measure of pro- 
tection, assistance, and opportunity for rehabilitation. 

.Secondly, that by the very nature of his physical handicap, he is 
exposed to the danger or emotional and psychological disturbance, 
resulting from a deep sense of deprivation and frustration and that he,* 
therefore, has a special claim on society for sympathy and constructive 
help. 

Thirdly, that he is capable of developing his residual resources to 
an unexpected degree, if given the right opportunities of so doing, and 
of becoming in most instances an economic asset to the country instead 
of being a burden on himself, on his family, and on the state. 

Fourthly, that handicapped persons have a responsibility to the 
community to contribute their services to the economic welfare of the 
nation in any way that becomes possible after rehabilitation and training. 

*TJsha Bhatt, The Physically Handicapped in I Jia, Popular Book Depot, Bombay 
1963, p. 19. 
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Fifthly, that the chief longing of the physically handicapped person 
is to achieve independence within a normal coniiniinity, instead of 
spending the rest of his life in a segregated institution, or within an 
environment of disability. 

Sixthly, that the rehabilitation of the physically handicapped can 
be successfully accomplished only by the combination of medical, edu- 
cational, social and vocational services. 

The first task whichj therefore, confronts all international agencies 
is that of using all possible means to secure general acceptance through- 
out the world of this new conception of physical disability. 

NEED FOR SOCIAL AWARENESS 

The objective of providing equal opportunity for the handicapped cait 
be achieved only if the social philosophy underlying the new approach to 
their problem and the new concept of their welfare is accepted by the general 
public. It has to be given wide publicity. People at large have to be made 
aware of the possibility of rehabilitation of the disabled children and adults. 
In many countries of the world, having a handicapped child was and in many 
places still is a mark of disgrace. 

The general public need to be convinced that disabled persons are handi- 
capped as much by the attitude of the society as by their physical limitation. 
The tendency to isolate the person with physical defect need to be replaced 
by a realisation that a handicapped individual is first a person and only 
secondly a handicapped one. He must be dealt with as a whole person with 
physical, mental and emotional needs. 

There is also the need of changing the attitudes of the handicapped 
themselves towards their physical disability. This objective can be achieved 
through effective provision of the recently developed rehabilitation pro- 
grammes so that the disahledmay simultaneously understand theirlimitation 
and realise their obligation to make their maximum contribution to society. 
Moreover, the physically handicapped, their relatives and the general public 
have to be informed about scientific investigations made in respect of phy- 
sical defects which have proved that physical capacity or incapacity is a 
relative matter, no one is physically perfect and only a few are totally dis- 
abled. A person according to this discovery cannot be considered unfit for 
all work if he is not able to do a particular work. Physical disability is now 
considered to be related to a particular job or a particular task and it is. 
therefore, the function of the integrated science of rehabilitation to help 
and guide the person with some physical defect as to what kind of job and 
work he can select for himself, and train him for the same. 

The acceptance of the social values and the recognition of the new factors 
about physical disability brought about by the developments in medical 
and social sciences led to the evolution of an integrated pattern of medical, 
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social, educational and vocational service in recent years which is indeed 
the most significant advance in reducing the problem of disability. These 
services are provided in hospitals, welfare institutions, schools and 
employment agencies. Due to the sporadic nature of their development 
most of the handicapped find it difficult to get the benefit of one or the other 
services which they need. It is now imperative to have comprehensive and 
integrated services so that each handicapped individual receives all such 
services necessary for bringing about his maximum rehabilitation. 

The rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, therefore, requires 
the cooperation of many professional disciplines. A mere listing of all 
professions participating in the rehabilitation programmes, such as medical 
practitioners, social workers, educationists, specialists in vocational gui- 
dance, etc., indicates the nature of the programme of rehabilitation for the 
disabled. In the medical setting we find doctors^ nurses, social workers, 
occupational and physical therapists, speech specialists and prosthetic 
technicians, etc. The number of specialists involved in the work indicates 
a number of phases in the process of rehabilitation. Medical care is only 
one of them. Preventive medicine is now accepted as another phase of 
medical programme. Physical rehabilitation is now well understood as the 
third phase of medicine. The integration of medical services with other 
aspects of rehabilitation — social, educational and vocational— has recently 
started to receive further consideration. 

This venture in the field of welfare lor the physically handicapped is 
based on the belief that it is their human right to secure equality of status 
and opportunity and to be assured of respect and dignity as human beings. 
The traditional patronising attitude of the society in providing some sort 
of assistance to them is against the modern spirit. It is now obligatory on 
the society to provide to the physically handicapped, all the services which 
they require for leading fuller, free and independent lives. The segregated 
existence of the handicapped individuals in special institutions, sheltered 
workshops and residential houses in isolation from the community is out- 
moded and inconsistent with the modern concept of equality of status and 
of opportunity. What is required is to make a conscious and sustained 
effort to bring about the social integration of the handicapped with the 
rest of the society. 

INADEQUATE DATA ON THE HANDICAPPED 

We have only sporadic provision in India for the integrated service for the 
education, training and rehabilitation of the handicapped. Those who avail 
these services become productive and participating citizens. But there are 
many who cannot get these services at all. What is needed is the extension 
of the existing services to rural and other backward areas in the country. 
Communities and areas which cannot individually support these integrated 
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services should be covered through mobile clinics and service units which 
may supplement the existing services in the rural areas or refer to the 
agencies available in the adjacent districts. But there is great dearth of re- 
liable data to show the number of disabled people in the country and the 
nature and extent of their handicaps. The only data available is based on 
a series of sample surveys conducted by the Indian Council of Medical 
Research, They could not be expected to give a clear assessment of the 
situation. The required information has to be collected on a regional basis 
so that the integrated services might be extended to areas where they 
are most needed. The infrastructure at the national level has been evolved 
with the establishment of national institutes for different kind of handicaps 
and with the introduction of different schemes for the welfare of the physically 
handicapped. The extension of these services could be done easily if a mobile 
preventive unit is attached at each district organisation of the primary 
health services. Such units could not only assess the situation but also provide 
guidance for the prevention of physical disability and make periodical 
recommendations for the extension of the integrated services in the area, 

□ 


Rehabilitation Pays Olf 

Two countries in every three in the third world are lacking even 
basic rehabilitation services; they spend 1 cent on each disabled 
person annually, while the world earmarks over $400 billion for 
armaments. 

But rehabilitation of the disabled does pay off in hard cash 
terms. For example, the US Department of Labour .statistics show 
that for every $1,000 invested in the rehabilitation of a disabled person 
$35,000 will be generated by that person’s work during his liletinie, 
part of which goes to federal and state taxes. Even more impressive, 
it is estimated that the employment of 100,000 disabled persons in 
the US adds at least $500 million to the GNP. And disabled persons 
who are economically independent do not burden community public 
assistance funds. 


—ILO, Geneva 


Legislation for Rehabilitation Services for the 
Disabled in India 


Miikka¥ilii Seetharam 


L EGISLAnON FORMULATED to bridge the gulf between the 
existing laws and the current needs of the society may be called social 
legislation. The present paper gives a descriptive and analytical review of 
the existing legislation concerning disabled persons in India. In the 
process, some basic issues confronting the rehabilitation of the disabled 
are highlighted and a few suggestions made, considering their core needs 
and experience of other developed and developing countries in this field. 

Several writers draw a parallel between the stage of civilisation in any 
country and refinement of its laws concerning different groups of people. 
For the disabled, among other things, factors such as the levels of social 
development; economic advancement; concept of social security and social 
welfare policies; availability of trained personnel, degree of mobilisation 
of disabled groups; availability of voluntary agencies; and the economic 
and social problems and priorities of the given country — all these con- 
siderably influence the enactment and implementation of the legal 
provisions in their favour. 

DISABILITY AND HANDICAP 

A clear understanding of the concepts of disability and handicap is 
necessary in formulating legislative action for rehabilitation. Disability is 
defined as any restriction or lack (resulting from an impairment) of ability 
to perform an activity in the manner or within the range considered normal 
for a human being. Handicap is a disadvantage for a given individual, re- 
sulting from an impairment, or a disability, that limits or prevents the 
fulfilment of a role that is normal (depending on age,- sex, and social 
and cultural factors) for that individual (World Health Organisation, 1980: 
207). Disabilities are of two broad categories: physical and mental The 
physically disabled include the blindj the deaf, the dumb, and the ortho- 
paedics. A disability becomes a handicap when it interferes with one’s 
ability to do what is expected at a particular time. Rehabilitation is an 
integrated programme in which medical, psychological educational social 
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vocational and economic services are geared together in a continuous 
process. 

Major Approaches 

There is a growing tendency among the developed and dcN eioiung coun- 
tries to provide rehabilitation services for the physically and mentally dis- 
abled through legislative action. Broadly speaking there are two inajor 
types of legislation concerning the disabled. First, a numhororicgal measures 
concerning the general population have regulations relating to prevention 
of disability. .A few of them relate to industrial accidents, consumer pro- 
tection, trairic regulation and other safety codes. Provisions are made in 
cooperative law to enable disabled persons to join agricultural cot'pcraiives. 
The second group oflegislativc acts becomes operative after a person liec(>mes 
disabled and is exclusively for the disabled persons. 

Constitutional Pro visions 

in India, laws relating to the handicapped come under the Vil schedule 
of the constitution’s concurrent legislative list. Article 41 of the constitution 
directs the state, “to make ciTcctivc provision for securing the right to work, 
the education and public assistance in ease of unemployment, old age, 
sickness, disablement and other cases of undeserved want”. Article 46 
provides for promotion, with special care, of the educational and economic 
interests of the weaker sections and to extend them protection from in- 
justice and all forms of exploitation. 

Job Reservation: Union and State Measures 

There is an executive order issued by the Bureau of Public Fnlerpriscs 
for public sector undertakings and another by the Union Ministry of Home 
Affairs providing for a job reservation of one per cent each for the blind, 
the deaf and dumb and the orthopaedically handicapped in class ill and 
class IV posts of the Central Government and in public sector undertakings. 
However this is not a statutory requirement and unfortunately there is a 
lack of proper machinery to monitor these reservations by the concerned 
employers. In India, there are 169 public entcrprisc.s in 1979-80, with a 
capital of Rs. 16,354 crores and giving employment to 1.76 million person.s 
(Government of India, 1981 ; 38). Hence it is imperative to evolve suitable 
monitoring procedures to ensure that the provision for the reservation 
docs go to the disabled. 

At the State level according to information available, 1 8 .states liave jol> 
reservation for the disabled. The exceptions are Assam, Bihar. Kerala, 
Tamil Nadu and some Union Territories. In the states, the percentage of 
reservation varies from one to four, the lowest being in Oris.sa and the highest 
in Gujarat. The states which give ivncmploymcnt allowance to the disab!c<l 
arc: Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh. 
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Tripura, Haryana and Punjab. Five Union Territories— Chandigarh, Delhi, 
Goa, Mizoram and Pondicherry— propose to introduce unemployment 
allowance for the disabled persons in the future (Indian Institute of Public 
Administration 1981; 5). 

There is no apparent rationale behind fixing a uniform one per cent 
reservation in posts for each category of the physically handicapped even 
though the estimated incidence of disability is 1.26 among the blind, 1.44 
among the deaf and dumb, and 2.06 among the orthopaedically handicapped 
per 1000 persons according to the National Sample Survey Organisation 
(1973). The reservations are meant only for the physically disabled to the 
exclusion of the mentally disabled, some of whom are productive at different 
levels of competence. To this extent the existing provisions are discrimina- 
tory. The reservations are not applicable to private sector which employs 
a large proportion of the total work force. Likewise the class-A and class-B 
posts in the Central Government are excluded from the purview of 
reservation. 

Special Employment Exchanges 

The Government of India had set up special employment exchanges all 
over the country for the benefit of disabled persons. It has been the ex- 
perience with the employment exchanges that vacancies notified by em- 
ployers in the private sector show no preference for employment of the 
handicapped persons. The penetration of employment exchanges in general 
is low as only about ten per cent of the private sector recruitment is done 
through the exchanges (Gupte, 1976:17). In order to improve the chances 
of the handicapped, employerSj covered under the Employment Exchanges 
Compulsory Notification of Vacancies Act, 1959, should be required to 
state whether handicapped persons are eligible against a vacancy; and 
this should be done through a suitable amendment of the rules under the 
Act. Most of the disabled persons registered with the special exchanges are 
not vocationally or technically trained with the result they are not easily 
accepted by the employers. 

Guaranteed Employment 

In tune with the philosophy of a wfelfare state, as a measure of social 
security^ the statute book should have a law guaranteeing employment to 
all disabled persons, competent and capable of work, in open, semi-open, 
self or sheltered work settings. A model legislation needs to be evolved in 
this regard by the Central Government. For this purpose, the state resources 
could be augmented by levy of additional taxes and surcharges on : {a) private 
industrialists and commercial establishments; (h) professionals; and (c) 
estate property holders in urban areas — all at a prefixed percentage within 
the existing tax structure. The state may provide a matching grant for 
this purpose. A similar measure for rural poor is already in vogue in 
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Maharashtra, known as ‘employment guarantee scheme’. Similarly, the 
organisational network for human resource development among the 
disabled persons needs to be considerably improved. 

Apprenticeship Programme 

There is a need for training the disabled persons in suitable trades to 
improve their employability and to meet the growing need for skilled man- 
power in the country. An important pre-employnicnt training scheme is 
apprenticeship training under the Apprenticeship Act, 1961. Under this 
Act more than 200 groups of industries have been notiiied and about 103 
trades relating to engineering and non-engineering industries have been 
designated. Under this Act, it is a statutory obligation on all employers 
in notified industries to engage apprentices as per ratio prescribed in the 
designated trades. Under qualifications for admi.ssion in annexurc 1 of She 
Apprenticeship Act, it is stated that a physically handicapped person, if 
declared fit, may be engaged as an apprentice in the particular trade for 
which he is fit. 

It is estimated that in more than 50 per cent of the trades, disabled per- 
sons can be easily trained. The Union Ministry of Labour has issued in- 
structions that, as far as practicable, taking into account the limitations 
of the handicapped individual as well as his prospects of securing suitable 
employment, three per cent of the vacancies of apprentices should be filled 
by physically handicapped persons. However, additional categories like the 
nientally retarded, leprosy cured and cancer disabled should also be accord- 
ed preferential treatment. The Seminar on the Training of Handicapped 
under Apprentices Act, 1961 and In-Plant Training in Industries held at 
Bombay in 1976 recommended : (n) reservation of seats for the handicapped, 
and (/j) legislation to make it obligatory on the industries training them 
to absorb them as regular employees. 

To improve the chances of employment for disabled persons, the Govern- 
ment of India needs to amend the Apprenticeship Act. Some points w«.>rth 
considering while amending the provisions of the Act are : 

(/) Selection of suitable trades for training of disabled persons, having 
regard to various types of disabilities; 

(/7) Fixation of ratio of disabled apprentices to the total number of 
apprentices in the designated trades; 

(///) Duration of training; 

(iv) Amount of stipend to be paid during the training period: 

(v) Standards of physical fitness: 

{vi) Educational qualifications; 

{vii) Costs of additional equipment which may be necessar\’; and 
(v/7/) Role of social service organisations in training. 
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Labour Laws and the Disabled 

All analysis of the provisions of the labour laws in the country shows 
that laws like Payment of Wages Act, 1965; Payment of Bonus Act^ 1965; 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947; and Minimum Wages Act, 1948 do not 
apparently discriminate between the normal persons and the disabled per- 
sons. The Factories Act, 1948 contains provisions for fencing of machines, 
use of hoists and cranes, etc., aimed at promotion of safety, health and wel- 
fare of workmen in the factory. Commenting on the implementation of 
these protective provisions, the National Commission on Labour (1969:101) 
observed that the safety aspect is neglected by both the employers and the 
employees. Provisions for safety and prevention of disability also exist in 
laws relating to workers engaged in mines, plantations, dockyards, railways, 
etc. Victims of the disability are paid compensation under the Employees 
State Insurance Act, 1948 and the Workmen’s Compensation Act^ 1923. 
However, the labour laws do not approach the problem of rehabilitation 
in a comprehensive manner. 

War Disabled 

Persons discharged from armed forces on account of disability are 
awarded ‘disability pension’ in addition to ordinary pension. The Directorate 
of Rehabilitation under the Ministry of Defence looks after the disabled 
ex-servicemen, specially in terms of placement in suitable jobs. Government 
has granted them relaxations in age for recruitment and reservations in 
government posts at all levels. However their problems need detailed study. 

Laws for the Lepers 

Laws in many countries provide for special treatment,- detention and 
restrictions on the movement of lepers. In India, lepers are covered by 
the Lepers Act of 1898. Section 6 of the Act empowers the state govern- 
ment to arrest without warrant pauper lepers. 

In US, Sections 255, 256 and 301 of the Chapter on Public Health 
and Welfare provide for indigent lepers. These laws prohibit lepers from 
taking up certain trades, attendance in educational institutions, etc. In the 
UK, leprosy has been defined as a notifiable disease under the Public Health 
Act, 1936. The laws relating to lepers impose disabilities on the lepers in 
‘public interest’ without adequate provisions for alternative care. As a 
result of prejudices, even completely cured lepers and their families and 
children are socially ostracised and barred from full participation in com- 
munity life. 

Problems of Mentally Disabled 

Mental disability presents manifold problems. Two major types of 
mental disability are: mental retardation and mental illness. The very nature 
of mental affliction 'may handicap an individual in transacting normal 
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communication with fellow human-beings, teking and acting on decisions, 
managing daily chores, and the disabled person and his family may have 
to cope with consternation, guilt, fear and misunderstanding. Legal provi- 
sions are of negligible utility as far as the social and emotional problems 
are concerned (McOean, 1975 : 134). 

Social legislation in vogue in India does not specifically recognise the 
hnentally retarded’. The terms commonly referred to in the existing laws 
are ‘idiot’, ‘lunatic’ or a person who is ‘mentally unsound’. However, 
these terms are not defined with precision. The Percy Commission in Britain 
described ‘severely subnormal’ in terms of persons with mental age below 
7.5 to 9, or an I.Q. below 50-60. However, it was stressed by them that 
intelligence is not the sole criterion for judgment. There are instances where 
normal persons^ in order to evade their contractual commitment, took 
refuge under the plea that they were of unsound mind when they entered 
into a contract. 

The Indian Lunacy Act, 1912 

This is the only law dealing exclusively with the mentally disabled in 
India. The Act is intended to protect the society just as in case of the Lepers 
Act. Under the provisions of the Lunacy Act, the police are empowered to 
arrest wandering lunatics. In the absence of special legislation for the mental- 
ly retarded, often the needs of the mentally retarded are confused with those 
of the mentally ill. The continuance of this obsolete law on the statute book 
of the country is a blot. 

Provisions in General Laws 

Many laws insist on soundness of mind as a precondition to be entitled 
to a privilege. To illustrate, a citizen ought to be mentally sound in order 
to be entitled to be a voter (Representation of Peoples Act, 1950; sec. 60). 
In a similar vein, even if a person has attained the age of majority, the con- 
tract entered into by him will still be void if he is of unsound mind as per 
section 12 of the Indian Contracts Act. Unlike the Mohammedan Law, 
the Hindu Marriage Act prohibits marriages where one of the parties is 
a lunatic at the time of marriage. However, the Hindu Succession Act, 1956 
clearly states that unsoundness of mind is not a bar to inheritance of pro- 
perty. Chapter XXXIV of the Criminal Procedure Code deals with criminal 
lunatics. As per section 84 of the Indian Penal Code nothing is an offence 
w'hich is done by a person who at the time of doing it, by reason of un- 
soundness of mind, is incapable of knowing the nature of the act or that 
he is doing what is either wrong or contrary to law. 

Guardianship 

The prevailing legal provisions relating to the retarded have a few draw- 
backs. The legal provisions do not make any di.stinction between various 
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grades of retardation and the concept of protection is judged by the criterion 
whether a person is wholly or partly incapable of taking care of his person 
and property. Regarding children, subsequent to the appointment of a 
guardian, there is no procedure whereby courts are required to make assess- 
ment at reasonable interval whether such arrangement of guardianship 
should continue. The crucial thing is to have someone who has a personal 
interest and concern for the retarded child and is capable of guiding and 
supervising the child properly. According to law, parents are ‘natural’ guar- 
dians. But it is better to designate someone as guardian for the disabled 
child to take care of the child after the death of the natural guardian, the 
parents, specially in view of the diminishing number of joint families. For 
this the parents have to move the court for appointment of a guardian 
(Baliga, 1976 : 35). 


Trusteeship 

Despite the populist pronouncements and constitutional injunctions, 
we are yet to evolve a viable alternative to the system of social 
insurance for the disabled hitherto provided by the institution of joint 
family. As a consequence, a major anxiety of the parents is the future 
of their disabled child after their death. Questions such as, who will look 
after the disabled person with care and affection,- and then for how long 
constantly linger in the minds of parents. To offset this, some western coun- 
tries have introduced trusteeship schemes by insurance companies to pro- 
vide care and comfort to the disabled person after the death of parents. In 
Ireland, a parent of a mentally retarded person wishing to join the trustee- 
ship scheme has to take an insurance on his life and assign the policy to 
the National Association for the Mentally Handicapped of Ireland 
(NAMHI). After the death of the parent, the NAMHl will periodically 
assess the general welfare and needs of the retarded individual and provide 
him the necessary services and comforts. In UK and Sweden, even if a 
parent does not provide for, the state provides the necessary care and support 
for the retarded after the parent’s demise. In India, the Federation for the 
Welfare of the Mentally Retarded has initiated action to evolve a trusteeship 
scheme for the retarded in India. 

Legislation for Disabled: Global Perspective 

A global survey by the United Nations (1977) shows that there is an 
accelerating tendency among developing countries to enact legislation for 
rehabilitation of the disabled. In developed countries like Italy, New Zealand, 
Australia and France there is a tendency towards consolidation of the pre- 
vailing legal measures so as to ensure a more concerted approach to the 
problem of rehabilitation to encompass medical, vocational, educational 
and social aspects as part of a comprehensive rehabilitation programme. 
Together with legal enactments, implementation also is being decentralised 
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to the level of local governments. . ^ „ 

The East European countries, viz., Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Poland provide guaranteed jobs for disabled persons who have success- 
fully completed vocational training programmes. In a majority of the West 
European countries a ‘quota system’ is in existence to compel the public 
services, industry and commerce to hire a certain percentage of the severely 
disable! The legislation covers health care, pension system, and unemploy- 
ment allowance. In U.K. and Poland, re-employ factories and invalid 
cooperatives are successful. Under the Handicapped Persons Assistance 
Act in Australia a financial subsidy is available towards the capital costs, 

equipment, and maintenancecosts of establishing and running accommodation 

facilities as well as approved sheltered workshops, activity therapy centres, 
and handicapped children’s training centres. Law No. 39 of 1975 in Egypt 
provides for a system of'compulsory employment’ (5 per cent of all employed 
persons) for qualified disabled persons in private and public sectors. In USA 
the Rehabilitation Act, 1973 provides for affirmative action, accommodation, 
recruitment and employee benefits. 

The Law of June 30, 1975 in France ensures the highest degree of indepen- 
dence according to the potential of disabled persons. In UK« the Social 
Security Actj 1975 and the Social Security Pension Act of 1975 provide for 
four non-contributory benefits for the disabled; invalidity pension^ invalid 
care allowance, housewives invalidity pension, and mobility allowance. 

NEED FOR COMPREHENSIVE LEGISLATION 

In India, there is an urgent need to formulate comprehensive legislation 
for the rehabilitation of disabled persons covering: compulsory registration 
of disabled persons; their vocational training; specification of suitable posts; 
their employment; protection of their working contracts; job counselling; 
employer counselling; payment of each benefit (if they are not provided with 
jobs at once); setting up of sheltered and social workshops for employment 
of persons suffering from severe impairments; obligatory and discretionary 
duties of the employers hiring the disabled persons including transportation 
and architectural modifications; financial incentives for the employers to 
engage disabled persons and the organisation of care for such persons; and 
the innovation of the agencies to plan, monitor and implement these pro- 
grammes. 

Besides, any legislation for the rehabilitation of disabled persons should 
consider, among other things, the following aspects: 

{d) Major declarations of world bodies. To illustrate, Declarations on 
Human Rights^, the United Nations Declaration of the Right of 
the Disabled Persons, and the International Labour Organisation 
(ILO) Recommendation No. 99. 
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{b) Guidelines of international agencies such as the Rehabilitation Inter- 
national, the World Health Organisation and the ILO, on prevention 
and rehabilitation of disabled persons. 

(c’) Views of the national-level agencies championing the cause of 
disabled persons in the country. 

(cl) Recommendations of empirical studies undertaken by schools of 
social work, governments and allied bodies, universities and other 
organisations. 

(e) The special needs and problems of disabled persons in rural and 
tribal areas of the country. 

Special emphasis needs to be laid on enacting legislation for the protec- 
tion of the disabled workers and their working environment and to provide 
for things such as easy means of access to the work place, sanitary facilities, 
technical devices and other equipment to make it more conducive to the 
handicapped to work. To reduce exploitation of the disabled workers, mini- 
mum statutory wages need to be fixed specially for workers in sheltered 
workshops and other production centres. 

In the final analysis, no amount of legislation would be adequate, unless 
the preconceived notions and prejudices against the disabled are removed. 
This calls for a sustained and systematic campaign to cultivate positive social 
attitudes among the public about the abilities, capacities and potentialities 
of the disabled. 
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Reduce the Number of Handicapped 

... governments are getting a little tired of ■world crises, inter- 
national years and one world conference after another. For instance, 
there will be a World Assembly on the Elderly in 1982. In western 
societies, the younger people are beginning to wonder how much will 
rest on their shoulders. The elderly want total protection. The handi- 
capped want the maximum possible care. The environmentalists 
want to have an absolutely perfect environment. Governments and 
firms sometimes do not know any more how they can cope with the 
situation and how the productive system can support it. . . . for it 
has become very clear that the question is no longer one of care and 
rehabilitation alone but also and foremost a question of prevention. 
The world’s aim should be to reduce the number of iiandicapped. 

—Robert Muller, Secretary, UN 
Economic and Social Councii. 



A Comparative Study on the Congenitally Biincis 
and the Sighted on Tactile Size and Form 
Perception and Handedness 
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T he sense of touch has been studied by sensory physiologists only as 
a passive or receptive channel and has been treated as part of cutaneous 
sensitivity (Boring 1942; Geldard 1953) while neglecting its perceptual aspect. 
Katz (1925) and Revesz (1950) have argued that the hand is a kind of sense 
organ as distinguished from the skin of the hand. Their subsequent investiga- 
tions in tactual discriminations and blind tactile performances, led Revesz 
to propose an unrecognised mode of experience called haptics, which 
involves more than the classical modalities of touch and Idncs thesis. 

The importance of the tactual modality is apparent, as in the absence of 
vision, a person can perceive the properties of the adjacent environment by 
touch. The blind utilise their tactual senses for most of the information about 
the world (Revesz, 1950). 

A most significant break-through for the blind in the acquisition of 
tactual information was the invention of the braille system in 1 829. The sense 
of touch has been employed as a means of communicating complex ideas 
especially since Louis Braille developed tactile pattern alphabets which enable 
the blind to read any suitably translated book or manuscript. 

In psychological experiments, comparisons of tactual discriminations 
in the blind and sighted have been made in texture discrimination (Stelmageii 
and Culbert, 1963), force judgements (Nelson and Haney, 1968), two point 
and light touch thresholds (Axelrod, 1959, Heinrichs and Moorhouse, 1969), 
weight discrimination (Ahmadi 1971, Block, 1972), cutaneous localisation 
(Jones, 1972, Reiishaw, etal, 1930), size discrimination (Block 1972; Duran 
and Tufen Kjian, 1970), and curvature judgements (Davidson 1972). In 
general few differences are found in these studies, although the blind show 
some areas of advantage. 

The role of experience in the ability to identify forms and patterns of 
objects has resulted in inconsistent findings in the relative abilities of the 
blind and sighted subjects in form and pattern perception tasks. Ayres (1966), 
for example, found that sighted adolescents performed significantly better 
than the congenitally blind in tactually identifying familiar objects; whereas 
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Foilik and Warm (1967) observed that the blinds were better than the sighted 
in judging simple raised dot patterns. Their findings may quite possibly be 
due to the similarity of these patterns to the braille format. 

A larger body of research has used non-familiar stimuli, so as to control 
the advantage of either group with familiar objects. Davidson, et al. (1 974) 
observed that the scanning strategies of the blind were more effective than 
that of the sighted group in isolating the distinctive features of three dimen - 
sional solid free forms. Berla and Murr (1974) reported that the most 
effective scanning strategy was the vertical scan when both hands are used 
than various horizontal strategies. Berla, et n/.,(1976) observed that children 
who scanned in a regular way and attended to distinctive features of shapes 
were those who were relatively good at finding tactual shapes on a map. 
They emphasise that training in regular scanning and attention to distinctive 
features would improve map reading among the blinds. 

In the light of these findings, the question of the educability of tactual 
functions is important but has received little attention. These findings should 
be encouraging to educators and others concerned with the blind, that per- 
formance is sensitive to training and experience. These demonstrations are 
only first steps in the implementation of scientific and systematic strategies 
towards education of the blind. It is extremely important for progress in this 
area to concentrate on the causes of events, rather than be content with a 
descriptive system. 

With this in view, the present study was designed to compare the tactile 
size and form perception in the blinds and the sighted. Since the blinds depend 
on their tactual senses for most information, about the environment, the 
tactile modality is apparently more developed in them than in the sighted. 

Therefore it was hypothesised that the tactile performance of the blinds 
would be significantly more accurate than that of the sighted when unfamiliar 
forms and sizes are used. Since both the groups were selected from the same 
university and the stimuli administered were unfamiliar, the sighted in this 
study served as the control group. They had no advantage over the blind as 
the stimuli were unfamiliar and visualisations were not easy. Besides, the 
effect of handedness on performance was observed in both groups. Evidence 
is not consistent as far as handedness is concerned. Lappivi andFoulke (1973) 
explained the possibility of having subjects use both hands. Hermelin and 
O'Connor (1974) found an advantage with the left hand in braille reading 
children, most of whom were right handed, whereas Flanery and Balling 
(1979) indicated that the left hand was more accurate in tactile shape 
discrimination. 

In the present study it was expected that the right hand performance of 
the right handed sighted group will be significantly more accurate than their 
left hand performance, whereas no such differences will be expected among 
the blinds, who use both hands in braille reading. 
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METHOD 

Subjects 

Forty volunteer students (20 congenitally blind and 20 sighted), from 
the University of Delhi, participated in the experiment. The ages of the sub- 
jects ranged between 19 and 24 years. 

Stimulus Material 

Both forms and sizes, each consisting of a set of 5 stimulus materials 
(target stimuli) along with duplicates of the sizes and forms were adminis- 
tered to the subjects one at a time. 

Forms 

Five, five sided, raised figures were constructed with ball pins closely 
arranged on 6 X 6 inches thermacol cardboards. All the forms had random 
shapes and the perimeter of each form was 25 centimeters. Duplicates of 
these forms were arranged on a 20 X 12 inches thermacol cardboard, so that 
the subject could match the target form with its duplicate. The 5 forms are 
presented in Fig. 1 on next page. 

Sizes 

Five raised hexagons that differed in size were made from ball pins, that 
were closely arranged together. The hexagons were of the following sizes, 
2, 2.5, 3, 3. 5 and 4 cms. Duplicates of these sizes were arranged on a 
20 X 12 inches thermacol cardboard. The 5 sizes are presented in Fig. 2 on 
page 739. 

Design and Procedure 

The experiment is a 2X2X2 factorial design with repeated measures on 
the last two factors (Winer 1971, p. 540). The three factors are group, 
stimulus material and handedness. 

The blind folded (sighted) subject was seated before a table and was 
required to trace a raised five sided form (target stimulus) with his forefinger. 
The subject’s forefinger was placed (by the experimenter) at the top most 
corner of the form. As soon as a ‘ready’ signal was given, the subject was 
required to trace (feel) the form, in the clockwise direction with his forefinger 
and stop the tracing when the experimenter indicated. Immediately following, 
the duplicates were presented to the subject. The subject was required to trace 
a set of three duplicates tkit were indicated by the experimenter, and select 
the target stimulus from the set of three stimuli. The subject was allowed to 
trace the target stimulus and the set of duplicates only once. The insTructions 
and the procedure were the same for the size stimuli. 

The subject was required to trace each of the five form stimuli for recog- 
nition with his right hand. Each form was presented twice at random, there 



Fig, 1 five side forms. 


being a total of 10 trials with the right hand. Then another 10 trials wore 
taken with the left hand. 

The size stimuli were then presented to the subject for tracing and recog- 
nition with the left hand, and another ten responses were noted, and ilnally 
these size stimuli were administered for tracing and recognition with the 
right hand. In this manner, 40 trials of one subject were noted. In order to 
control the order effects of stimulus material and handedness., the first f n'c 
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subjects were presented withfornii right-hand (FRA), form left-hand (FLH), 
size left hand (SLA) and size, right-hand (SRH). The next five subjects were 
presented with FLH, FRH, SRH, SLH. The next five subjects were given 
SRH, SLH, and FLH and FRH, the remaining five subjects were administered 
SLH, SRH, FRH and FLH. The correct responses were recorded and ana- 
lysed. 

The blind subjects (N=20) w'ere also given the same instructions and the 
experiment was counter balanced in the same manner. 

Results 

A group X stimulus material x handedness analysis of variance on the 
correct responses indicated that the main effect of group is highly significant 
[F (1, 3 ) = 3 2.41 ; P < 01] indicating that the blinds and the sighted difler 
significantly in their tactile performance. The effect of the stimulus material 
is not significant, indicating that there are no form and size differences on 
the whole. However, the interaction effect (group x stimulus material) is 
significant [F (1, 38) = 22.41 P < 01]. This reveals that the two groups 
differ in their tactile performance with form and size stimuli. Besides^ the 
effect of handedness has been found to be significant [F (1,38) »= 29,64, 
p. < 01], although the group x handedness interaction effect is not significant. 
These results show that although the right and left hand performances are 
significantly different, the two groups do not differ significantly on tactile 
performance with the right or left hand. The correct responses and means of 
the two groups in each treatment condition have been tabulated in 
Table 1. 


Table 1 MEAN AND CORRECT RESPONSES WITH PERCENTAGE CORRECI 
IN EACH TREATMENT CONDITION 


Group (A) 


S'tinniliis Material (B) 

r~ ~ 

Form i’l 


Sire 62 

f— . 

Handedness {€) 

Handedness (C) 

Right Cj 

Left Q 

Right Cj Left C 3 


X — 113 

X — 90 

X — 89 X — 67 

Sighted (ap 

X — 5.65 

X — 4.5 

X — 4.45 X — 3.35 


%“ 57 

%-45 

% ~ 45 % - 34 


X — 127 

X —102 

X — 134 X —129 

Blind (a 2 ) 

X — 6.35 

X — 5.1 

X — 6.10 X — 6.45 


% — 64 

%-5l 

% — 67 % — 65 


Table 1 indicates that performance of the blind group h markedly better 
than that of the sighted in all the treatment condition. Their accuracy is 
slightly greater in size perception (67 per cent) than in form perception 
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(64 per cent). The sighted on the other hand perform better in form perception, 
although their performance on the whole is significantly less accurate than 
that of the blinds. These effects have been graphically presented in Fig. 3 
and Fig. 4 separately, for size and form perception. 

It can be noted from Fig. 3 that the accuracy of the blinds in size per- 
ceptions is greater than that of the sighted. However, both the groups 
perform better with their right hand. Fig 4 does not indicate such a marked 
difference between the two groups in form perception, although the blinds 
are significantly more accurate than the sighted. Here also, the right hand 
is more accurate in both groups. 

Discussion 

Although the total performance of the blinds is significantly superior to 
that of the sighted, their keener perception with sizes is not a common finding. 
Moreover, contrary to expectations, the blinds, like the sighted, have per- 
formed significantly better with the right hand. This indicates that either the 
blinds, like the sighted,- make use of a preferred hand, or that performance 
with a specific hand, on specific stimuli, is more facilitative. For example, 
Hermelin and O’Conner {1971b) reported that most right handed children 
performed better with their left hands on braille reading. Probably a change 
in the stimulus material may result in differential handedness performance. 

The sighted group, on the other hand, although less accurate than the 
blinds in tactile perception, matched form stimuli more accurately than the 
size stimuli. One explanation for these findings may be that the sighted more 
frequently process information of colour and shape instead of relative size, 
since they are not visually handicapped to dimensions of colour and figure. 
It is possible that the blinds, on the other hand, due to their visual handicap, 
make relative judgements, /.c.^ ‘taller than’j ‘smaller than’, etc., than judge- 
ments regarding shape. Hence, this may be one of the reasons for the improved 
performance of size matching among the blind. Moreover,- since neither group 
was permitted any additional scanning of the stimuli, none had any advan- 
tage in mnlliple scanning. The scanning strategy of both groups on both types 
of stimuli was limited to one trace of the target and test stimulus. Therefore^ 
the superior performance of the blinds is evidently due to experience in the 
modality. 

There is little chance of visual imagery in the blinds, since all the subjects 
were congenitally blind. Besides, the sighted could not have benefited by visual 
imagery since the random forms and the different sizes were difficult to 
generate visually. Hence it could be concluded that the tactile performance 
of both groups was not mediated by codes other than tactile coding. 
Moreover, a growing number of findings suggest that tactual features of 
the input may be represented in memory. [Watkins & Watkins 1974, 
Hermelin and O’Conner 1971, Millar (1975 a, b) and Millar 1977]. 

In short, the question that motivated this study was whether the tactile 
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size and form perception of the blinds will differ signiiicantly from that of 
the sighted. The findings of superior tactile perception and handedess among 
the blinds may be only another addition to the precious little research in this 
area. However, its relevance regarding the trainability of the blinds in tasks 
requiring finger and hand discriminations of texture, shape and size cannot 
be ignored. 

According to the National Arts and the Handicapped Information Ser- 
vice the blinds constitute approximately 9 million of a total of 620 million 
people in the country. Diagnostic categories of the other disabled pro- 
vided by the National Arts and the Handicapped Information Service are 
tabulated in Table 2. 


Table 2 DIAGNOSTIC GROUPS OF THE HANDICAPPED IN INDIA 


Total Population 
Physically Handicapped 
Deaf 
Blind 

Visually Handicapped 
Mentally Disabled 
Institutionalised 

(Mentally Disturbed and Mentally Retarded) 


620 million 

5-6 million with severe physical disabilities 
2.3 million 
9 million 
45 million 
15 million 

20 thousand 


Implicit in the above enumerated diagnostic groups are a few 
important ideas which can serve to orient our perspective. First among this 
is the simple notion that the basic condition is organic impairment, whether 
it be congenital the result of physiological dysfunction or traumatic. While 
anatomical, physiological and neurological facts are of primary concern in 
medical diagnosis and treatment, they are also valuable in the psychological 
understanding of the physically handicapped. 

The second important idea is that physical impairment may impose 
limitations on the person as well as reflect the limitations imposed, because 
of the socially and culturally defined reactions to him. It is apparent that 
status roles and adjustment for the physically deviant individual are tied 
up with social value judgements. 

Surely some interest in the sensitivity of the tactual performances and 
handedness of the blinds may be beneficial to industries or other units that 
require the assistance of job hands in tasks where keen tactile pcrccptuai 
capacities are a necessity. This will enable to promote employment opportu- 
nitiesfortheblind. aswellasfultiltherequirements of units where individuals 
trained in tactual functions are badly lacking. 
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Vocationa! Trainiiig and Habilitatiori of the 
Mentally Handicapped 


Nandiiii DIvatia 


I T IS generally believed that the mentally retarded are not in a position 
to Vi^ithstand the fast pace of industrialisation and technological deve- 
lopment. But in fact we know from the experience of countries like the UK, 
the USA and Japan that though they have a highly developed technology, 
they have absorbed the maximum number of the mentally retarded in various 
industries. 

The reason for this is that in these days of specialisation and technological 
development, though the final component that emerges from the factory may 
be quite complicated, if we watch carefully we find that some aspects of the 
operation are undertaken by automatic machines and that the others are 
of the simple assembly line kind. For example, in the electronics industry, 
though the mechanisms of radio, TV and telephones seem to be complicated, 
in many countries abroad, the maximum number among the mentally retard- 
ed are employed in the different sections of the electronics industry; for the 
individuals employed in these industries have to perform only simple repe- 
titive work. In India also a workshop for the mentally handicapped (MH) at 
Bangalore undertakes the sub-contracting of assembly work of the Indian 
Telephones, Bangalore. 

SPECIAL TRAINING FOR TtlE MH 

From experience of working with the retarded in a few workshops in 
India, we find that there are many industries and businesses where the ser- 
vices of the mentally handicapped may be utilised. Therefore, we assert that 
to rehabilitate the MH no special industry is required, but only ‘specialised 
training’ to help them to cope with their work or employment, and a willing- 
ness on society’s part to help such persons by providing them with work and 
employment. 

Dr. Henri Viscardi rightly says: “There is no such thing as the perfect 
ability or disability but only varying degrees of ability.” This is very true 
of the MH. To rehabilitate them it is essential to design and plan training 
programmes in such a way that these varying degrees of ability and poten- 
tiality are developed to their fullest possible extent. 
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Mental retardation is a symptom of cerebral dysfunction caused by 
impairment in the brain cells owing to various diseases like epilepsy, ence- 
phalitis, meningitis, poliomyelitis, measels and jaundice, during the preg- 
nancy of the mother, and also by accidents, genetic abnormalities, etc., 
occurring either after birth or at the development stage. Therefore, now-a- 
days the MH are also known as the ‘developmentally sub-normaF. The 
degree of retardation depends on the severity of the disease or the develop- 
mental impairment. Thus the intellectual capacity has been underdeveloped 
from birth, hence the MH have never experienced normal development or 
normal intellectual ability. Therefore, any programme or treatment adopted 
to bring them towards normality should more appropriately be termed 
‘habilitation’ rather than ‘rehabilitation’, because it is not a restoration of 
any capacity during a given life span. But, generally, along with other kinds 
of the handicapped, it is commonly referred to as rehabilitation. As there 
are varying degrees of retardation, any treatment, education, training or 
habilitation programme has to be planned according to the varying degrees 
of capacity. Therefore, psychologists and other social scientists have divided 
the mentally handicapped into three groups for the sake of convenience, but 
they are not rigid divisions. The performance and behaviour of a normal 
person or even an MH is never dependent only on his or her intellectual 
capacity, but on many other factors like emotional maturity, education, 
training and the social and cultural environment. 

Those severely retarded are mostly below TQ 25 and have the intellectual 
capacity of a child of between two years to four. They cannot be educated 
nor trained in any skilled activity. They have to be trained to look after them- 
selves, and most of them need custodial care if parents cannot manage them. 
Fortunately this category constitutes hardly 10 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the MH. However, the majority among the public believes that all 
MH are of the same category, which is not true. 

The second group of the MH is of moderate intelligence with an IQ 
ranging from 25 to 50. Their behaviour and performance are more or less 
those of a child of 4 to 8 years. They are not capable of formal education, 
but can be trained in many crafts and in simple repetitive jobs under personal 
supervision. Most of them can be made productive and can be rehabilitated 
in the best possible manner in a sheltered workshop, but are incapable of 
adjusting in open employment. This category constitutes about 40 per cent 
of the total of MH persons. 

The third category is the best amongst the mentahy handicapped persons 
with the IQ varying between 50 to 75. These people can develop and behave 
as a child between 8 years to 12 years. They are capable of receiving special 
education (up to level of Illrd or IVth std.) and can learn routine, repetitive 
and semi-skilled jobs in many crafts and trades in a sheltered workshop under 
personal supervision. They are also able to perform similar fobs in open 
employment if suitable opportunities are provided to them. More than 50 
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per cent of the MH fall under this category. They can be purposefully inte- 
grated into society. 


THE SHELTERED WORKSHOP 

Vocational training is the only method of educating and making the 
mentally handicapped economically and socially self-dependent, though the 
training given to each individual may vary. Therefore, a sheltered workshop 
has been defined by the National Institute of Workshops (USA) as follows: 

A sheltered workshop is a work oriented rehabilitation facility with con- 
trolled working environment and individualised vocational goals, which 
utilises work experiences and related services for assisting the handicap- 
ped person to progress towards normal living and a productive status. 

The sheltered workshop serves as a terminal place for the moderately 
retarded. They are paid wages for work done in the workshop. Most of these 
people are not able to adjust in open employment, hence they remain per- 
manently in the workshop and work on various sub-contracted work received 
from various organisations, government as well as private. At present most 
of the workshops undertake training programmes in various crafts and trades 
like cardboard work, tailoring, weaving, carpentry, cane work, plastic 
moulding, screen printing and in various kinds of assembly work. After 
training, they receive sub-contract work in the same crafts or trades. It is 
encouraging to know that the bulk of the sub-contract work of preparing 
files, caseboards, re-caning of chairs, etc., is received from the government, 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation and some of the nationalised banks. 
This work is handled by the mentally handicapped in workshops in Bombay. 
They also receive sub-contract work for stitching napkins^ pillow cases, 
weaving dusters, preparing plastic medicine bottle caps, greeting cards, etc. 
The same workshops serve as transitory places for the mild and a few of the 
moderate mentally retarded. They receive training in various trades and crafts 
and work on the sub-contract received. They can then be placed in open 
employment if they receive opportunities for performing similar work which 
they have learnt in the workshop. Thus many such trainees have been employ- 
ed in open employment, at least in the big cities. 

At present there are very few sheltered workshops winch provide voca- 
tional training and also pay wages to the trainees for their work, and most 
of them are located in big cities- Hence it is very necessary to plan vocational 
training centres and sheltered workshops all over India in various states 
and in districts, keeping in view the existence of facilities for receiving sub- 
contract work from industries nearby and also having opportunities 
of employment in urban, semi-urban and rural areas. Therefore, 
programmes in each workshop should not be identical. In urban areas. 
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training should be provided in various trades and crafts, in simple repetitive 
work, assembly work light engineering and semi-skilled work. In rural 
and semi-urban areas, training should be provided in small scale and cottage 
industries, agro-based industries like agriculture, horticulture, poultry, 
dairying, pottery, etc., so that the retarded from rural areas can find suitable 
employment in their own native environment. The mentally retarded are 
more suited and adjusted to cottage and small scale industries where a more 
personal and informal atmosphere prevails. In big industries they adjust 
much less owing to the more impersonal and formal environment. 

In these workshops for the MH, training is not to be provided only in 
various vocations, but the inmates should also receive training in proper 
working habits, punctuality, discipline and social behaviour,- in how to 
carry out orders from the supervisor, how to behave with colleagues. This 
is necessary because it has often been noted that after receiving training 
in a workshop, many amongst the mentally retarded lose their jobs, not 
because they do not know the skill pertaining to their jobs, but because of 
their behaviour and their inability to adjust to a new environment. To train 
them in all these aspects of an integrated personality, the workshops should 
have on their staff professionally qualified persons such as psychologists, 
social workers, technologists and trade supervisors. They also need suppor- 
tive medical, psychiatric and family counselling services as well as facilities 
for sports, music, painting, moral hygiene^ etc. 

Careful consideration should be given to the following factors for im- 
parting successful training : 

1. Intensive training for a particular trade. 

2. The machines and tools utilised should be simplified as far as 
possible with modifications and safety devices, 

3. Instruction should be given only step by step. 

4. Personal supervision. 

5. Selection of a trade or a craft for training should be made only 
after evaluating a new trainee for his IQ, emotional maturity, 
aptitude and physical fitness. 

The period of training should vary from person to person because their 
intellectual and emotional levels vary. The success of a performance is not 
always directly related to one’s IQ but depends on such factors as emotional 
maturity, the attitude of parents and teachers, and other cultural factors. 

The few workshops started at present to receive sub-contract work from 
various generous agencies; however^ they also face many problems. 

(f) As it is primarily a training programme for teaching various crafts 
and trades, and not a manufacturing unit, the cost of production 
increases, which adversely affects receiving sub-contract work from 
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the government and other agencies. The government as well as 
private agencies should be liberal in accepting quotations from 
such training institutions as a social responsibility. 

{ii) It is difficult to get properly trained trade and craft teachers who 
have the aptitude and knowledge for imparting skills to the retarded 
persons. Training programmes for trade teachers should be or- 
ganised with the cooperation of different industrial training institutes, 
departments of technical education and of various professionals 
such as psychologists, social workers, etc. 

{in) The workshop authorities must ensure that the quality of the product 
is maintained when they receive sub-contract work. But the rate of 
production is likely to be low as the mentally handicapped are slow 
workers. 

In spite of the many efforts made by social workers, rehabilitation 
officers, etc., it is extremely difficult to find suitable employment for all 
trainable MH. Hence, it is necessary to find other avenues for rehabili- 
tation like ‘self employment’, and the ‘home bound programme’. Some of 
the workshops have started providing training on these lines. But these 
programmes can be successful only if parents and guardians of the MH 
cooperate properly. This year, for the first time, one MH ex-trainee has 
received the ‘best employee award’ as a ‘self-employed person’. He learnt 
recaning of chairs in a workshop and now recanes chairs in different offices. 
His investment for buying cane is less than Rs. 100. Another person is doing 
the business of a circulating library. He has invested some money in buying 
magazines, and he then circulates them in his area and provides home 
delivery. 

A third person is selling stationery articles like files and letter pads, pre- 
pared in the workshop, to different offices where he has access such as to 
his father’s friends, etc. These people are earning reasonably well. As they 
come from cultured, educated homes, their parents do not like them to 
work in a factory or a mill where they have to work with ordinary 
workers. 

If the parents of the mentally handicapped cooperate and invest some 
money to start a small manufacturing unit such as stationery articles, box- 
making, etc., they can run a self-sufficient small-scale industry provided the 
parents arrange to receive orders, arrange for sales and look after the 
accounts. If they keep normal persons to the extent of 50 per cent in their 
unit, they can certainly run a successful, profit making small-scale industry, 
where normal as well as handicapped people can get employment. They can 
receive financial loans from the banks also. The government should provide 
incentives to employers for starting such units, where they can employ 
handicapped persons to half the total number 
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APPRENTICESHIP SCHEME AND IN-PLANT TRAINING 

In India, at present, there are very few sheltered workshops or vocational 
training centres; hence they cannot provide training in all those vocations 
in which the mentally retarded are likely to get employment. Moreover, 
these workshops are always facing with the problems of shortage of funds 
or space, with the result that they cannot equip their workshops for training 
in all vocations. 

However, the experience of other countries teaches us that even if we 
have a well equipped workshop, the handling of the machinery and tools, 
the nature of the work, and the environment, both physical and social, are 
quite difterent in conditions of actual industry than in the workshop. The 
mentally retarded, therefore, take more time than normal persons in adjust- 
ing to new machines and to a different and rather impersonal environment. 
Therefore the development of inplant training is very essential for the 
mentally retarded. 

The Apprenticeship Act, 1961, and inplant training in industries came 
into being to train normal people for various jobs, and the government 
identified 103 trades and recruited people for training in these various 
trades. In 1975 the Government of India announced a 3 per cent reservation 
of jobs in the public sector of industries for the blind, the deaf and the physi- 
cally handicapped. Hence they became eligible for recruitment under the 
Apprenticeship Act, with suitable modifications. The mentally retarded, 
however, were not considered for the scheme as the specified trades were 
not suitable for them. The major hurdle was that they did not know how 
to select the mentally retarded as the capacity and performance of each 
retarded person varied. Therefore, those actively associated with the mentally 
handicapped felt that the jobs wliich the mentally retarded are able to 
perform in various industries and businesses either in urban or rural areas 
without any formal academic education, should be identified by a study 
group of professionally qualified persons such as psychologists, social 
workers, technologists, etc. This study should be undertaken with the co- 
operation of various industries and business houses. 

Along with this identification of jobs, it is very necessary to develop a 
proper method of evaluating the performance of the MH by evolving a 
rating scale which can be termed as ‘vocational assessment report’. This 
report should consider various factors like the IQ, emotional maturity, 
aptitude, physical fitness, motor dexterity, eye-hand coordination, etc., 
because the performance of the MH is dependent on ail these factors. 
Various ‘vocational rehabilitation centres’ and ‘industrial training 
institutes’ started by the government can help in preparing vocational 
assessment reports. But this method of preparing the reports should be 
standardised all over the country, so that it becomes easy for any employer 
to judge the capacity of the applicant. This would not only help in 
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placing the MH under inplant training, but also help many organisers in 
planning the training programmes in many workshops, according to the 
needs of local employment requirements. If trainees are provided inplant 
training in various industries for about a year or so, they learn to utilise 
the tools and machinery of those industries and get adjusted to that at- 
mosphere; then if vacancies arise they can be absorbed in permanent employ- 
ment in that particular job in the industry concerned. Under the government 
scheme of Apprenticeship Act, 1961, if a physically handicapped person is 
employed by an employer under the inplant training scheme, the employer 
receives a Rs. 100 stipend for the trainee; which, in turn, he is supposed to 
pav to the trainee. This scheme should also be extended to the MH. 

Many retarded individuals have been employed successfully in routine, 
repetitive and semi-skilled jobs, thanks to the efforts of some social workers 
and generous employers. Every year the best employee award for the re- 
tarded is awarded both at the state and national levels but, even here, the 
mentally retarded are not registered under the ‘employment exchange for the 
handicapped’ so as to be eligible for this award. This lapse should be cor- 
rected immediately. As mentioned earlier, a separate register should be 
maintained for the mentally handicapped stating their names, addresses 
and vocational assessment reports from the recognised workshops so that 
they might be recommended for suitable jobs. It is high time the government 
moves fast in this direction, otherwise the efforts made for the rehabilitation 
of the mentally retarded by the many voluntary organisations will be 
wasted. 

RESIDENTIAL INSTITUTIONS 

When the mentally retarded are employed, they may need a permanent 
and comfortable place to stay for their whole life under supervision, as 
for various reasons it may not be possible for all of them to live with their 
family. Therefore residential institutions should be established, state and 
districtwise near their place of work, in both urban and rural areas. If such 
institutions are for the severely handicapped, they should be attached to a 
workshop where simple work operations like packing, pasting, gardening 
and the domestic chores and scrubbing can be taught, besides teaching them 
personal hygiene and managing their own affairs, seeing to their behaviour, 
etc. They can also help in the kitchen in their homes, and learn to stitch 
and mend their clothes. However, they have to work under constant and 
intensive supervision. This work is not remunerative in monetary terms, 
but has high therapeutic value which is very vital for developing them. 

If these residential institutions are intended for moderate and mild MH 
they should be planned like a residential hostel for normal persons, where 
the inmates should be allowed to enjoy the. liberty of managing themselves 
according to their individual and social competence, but under the super- 
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vision of qualified staff members. A terminal sheltered workshop, 
for the trainable retarded, should be located nearby, where they can work. 
Those who are absorbed in open employment should also be allowed 
to stay in these institutions, if they lack proper facilities for staying in their 
own homes. 

These homes should provide various kinds of recreation and extra- 
curricular activities under the guidance of a qualified social worker. These 
activities should be developed as ‘social clubs’ for the mentally retarded, 
where they can enjoy various activities like music, painting and games. 
They should have a books and records library suited to their mental 
level. Occasionally, they should have a film show so that they can enjoy the 
company of like minded people and not miss their own homes. Such clubs 
could also be organised outside the institution by some of the service organi- 
sations like the Lions and the Rotary Clubs. MH persons who stay in their 
homes should be allowed to join such clubs. In these clubs they should 
be encouraged to invite some normal persons of their own age so that they 
can be integrated in normal society. Sometimes they should also be taken 
to various social functions outside their homes. When we plan for such 
integration it is advisable to restrict normal persons to a minority, otherwise 
the MH suffer from an inferiority complex. 

Those handicapped persons who reside outside these homes should be 
allowed to stay there temporarily if they so desire. Some parents or guardians 
would like their wards to go and stay in these residential homes after their 
death or in the event of their not being able to look after them. They should 
be allowed to register their names in these residential homes whenever 
parents or guardians want them to. Arrangements could be made with 
insurance companies and nationalised banks that if parents invest a certain 
amount in the joint names of the trainee as well as the guardian, the bank 
can regularly pay a fixed amount for their maintenance directly to the homes. 
These homes should be managed by a board of trustees drawn from pro- 
fessionals of progressive outlook within areas like social workers, psycho- 
logists and financial, legal and medical persons. 

GUARDIANSHIP 

According to the declaration on the rights of the mentally retarded by 
the United Nations, the mentally retarded person has a right to a qualified 
guardian to protect his personal interest when he is not capable of doing so 
himself. The term ‘guardianship’ refers to a legally recognised relationship 
between a specified, competent adultand another specified person^ the ‘ward’, 
who, because of his tender age or because of some significant degree of 
mental disability, judicially verified, is considered to lack the legal capacity 
to exercise fully some or all of the rights pertaining to adults generally in the 
country of which he is a citizen. The guardian is specifically charged with 
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protecting his ward’s interests for certain purposes and exercising essential 
rights on his behalf. 

The term ‘guardianship’ commonly means protecting the property or 
managing the financial affairs of the ‘ward’. But in the case of the MH it 
not only means guardianship of property but of ‘person’ also. However 
well the institutions are managed by trustees, administrators, and profes- 
sional staff, they have to look after the welfare of the whole group. Ex- 
perience reveals nevertheless that everyone, whether normal or handicapped, 
requires some person who is interested in his welfare and guidance. Such 
a person can represent his ideas, likes and dislikes, select his way of life and 
attend to such needs as medical, personal, social and vocational care, 
the appropriate use of leisure time, and even offer advice on the selection 
of appropriate dress and the like. The guardian thus becomes a personal 
coordinator or decision maker to protect his ward’s interest, but how much 
liberty or control the guardian should allow his ward depends on the 
maturity of the ward. Normally parents are the natural guardians. But 
parents should appoint someone of the same age who can look after the 
personal interests of their ward, whether he resides in an institution or at 
home, once the parents are dead. The guardian should visit his ward regu- 
larly and develop mutual trust in each other. He should know his ward’s 
potentialities, shortcomings and needs. Thus he should guide him, giving 
enough liberty and gradually allowing him to make his own decisions. Such 
guardians can be appointed from within the family such as a brother or 
an uncle. Though this is a slightly complicated problem, it should be set 
within a legal framework to make it more effective. 

MH persons, regardless of their degree of retardation, are capable of 
growth, development and learning at any age provided they are trained in 
a proper environment and by qualified persons. This requires many qualities 
on the part of workers and professionals working with them. Love and 
understanding are of prime importance. Dr. Maria Egg has rightly said 
that the mentally handicapped have to be trained to develop ‘hand, head 
and heart.’ It is said that love opens most impossible gates’. This is very 
true when we work with the mentally handicapped. Therefore, whether it 
is a school, a workshop or a residential institution, when selecting the staff, 
evaluating their personalities correctly is very essential. Emotional qualities 
and maturity should be given priority over intellectual qualities. Profes- 
sionals or others should be motivated with a missionary zeal. Similarly a 
trustee or a guardian should also be selected very carefully. A high level 
committee of social workers, psychologists, financial and legal experts, 
medicalmen and spiritual counsellors could be set up. If the committee 
feels that any trustee or guardian is not up to the mark, it should have the 
power to change the person concerned. 

Administration at all levels in such institutions should give priority to 
human, social and spiritual values which may be termed ‘social admini.s- 
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tration’. According to modern science, intelligence or brain may be a 
computer, but a ‘human being’ as a whole is never a computer. Whenever 
we deal with any human problem it becomes a problem of the interaction of 
social, psychological and spiritual qualities (positive or negative) and flows 
from a higher level to a lower level, like water. Therefore, success or failure 
in any human problem or human relationship is dependent more on per- 
sonality qualities than just monetary or intellectual technology. Therefore, 
again, we often find that human relief work carried out by some of the 
spiritual organisations is more effective than the work of government officials 
or professionals. 

Though schools, workshops and institutions for the mentally handicapped 
are very few in our country, the MH have successfully demonstrated 
their abilities and proved themselves productive and useful citizens. Most 
of these institutions have been started by voluntary agencies and are facing 
shortage of funds. Therefore their services are available only to a 
very small percentage of the total population of the MH in India, If we 
want to extend these facilities to all of them, then the government should 
share their major responsibilities. At present, as the law stands, any 
MH is still an ‘idiot’, according to the Indian Lunacy Act of 1912 even 
though we have seen that many lead productive and purposeful lives 

SUGGESTIONS FOR REFORM 

We hope at least that in this International Year For the Disabled the 
government will initiate the following reforms which should be supported 
by appropriate legislation for the total rehabilitation of the MH : 

1 . The government should provide land and generous grants to volun- 
tary agencies which are prepared to establish schools, workshops 
or residential institutions for the MH. This should be encouraged 
in all states, in districts and in rural areas, so that there is a complete 
network of institutions all over the country. 

2. The apprenticeship scheme and inplant training which has been 
extended to the deaf, blind and the physically handicapped, should 
also include the MH with the same stipend. If necessary, suitable 
trades for the MH can be introduced as an extension of the scheme. 

3. The Ministry of Labour and Employment should help in under- 
taking a survey of identification of jobs with occupational analysis 
of each job which an MH is capable of performing. This can be 
done with the help of vocational training centres and various shelter- 
ed workshops of the MH and through suitable industries. 

4. Vocational rehabilitation centres started by the govermnent for 
the physically handicapped should help to prepare ‘vocational 
assessment reports’ for MH persons. 
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5. Employment exchanges for the physically handicapped should have 
a special officer on duty who can keep a complete record of mentally 
handicapped persons along with their ‘vocational assessment reports’ 
so that he can help to place many retarded persons. 

6. Recently, the Government of India announced the reservation of 
3 per cent jobs in ‘C’ and ‘D’ categories in both the public and 
private sectors for the blind, deafj mute and physically handicapped. 
Similarly, the government should reserve 5 per cent of all simple, 
repetitive and semi-skilled jobs which the MH are capable of hand- 
ling under the ‘identification of jobs’ for the mentally handicapped. 

7. Small and cottage industries and agro industries should be provided 
with some incentives like tax exemption, lower power and water 
rates, and concession in raw materials for employing mentally 
handicapped persons in suitable employment. 

8. Financial aid and credit facilities under the DIR scheme should be 
provided by the nationalised banks, financial corporationsj etc,, 
for developing sheltered workshops either by voluntary agencies 
or industrialists, for developing self-employment or home bound 
programmes for the MH. 

9. The MH should be granted concessions for rail and bus travel. 
As the physically handicapped receive 50 per cent concessions in 
petrol charges, so institutions providing transport facilities for the 
mentally handicapped should receive 50 per cent concession on 
petrol and diesel charges. 

10. The government should provide complete financial assistance for 
undertaking any survey, research or feasibility studies, and for 
providing technical assistance, information regarding product 
specification, market, capital demand, financial planning, etc. 

11. The government should provide incentives to the public and 
private sectors for providing suitable sub-contract work to the 
workshops for the MH. These workshops should be able to obtain 
raw materials at concessional rates when the materials are used for 
training purposes. 

12. Certain government departments like the Ministry of Labour and 
Employment and the department of technical education should 
provide free guidance to the workshops in negotiating their con- 
tracts. 

13. In the same way as for ordinary people, the state should take the 
responsibility for providing free education up to the primary level 
and up to the age of 16 years to all MH children preferably in special 
schools, 

14. Well planned social security schemes and guardianship schemes 
should be evolved to provide social and legal protection to the 
interest of the MH, 
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An eminent lawyer, Mr. Nani Palkhiwala rightly says: -‘No laws 
are perfect in themselves, unless they are interpreted and implemented 
with good understanding and with a noble motive, otherwise the laws 
can be misused also.” This needs due consideration and thought while 
formulating the laws for the retarded. 

The hahilitation is complete only when we can make the lives of the 
MH happy by looking after all aspects of their lives — physical, mental, 
economic, social, emotional and even spiritual from the cradle to the grave. 
This can be done successfully only by the combined efforts of the govern- 
ment, local bodies, industrialists, the business communityj professionals, 
social workers, parents and, finally, the retarded themselves. 

Expenditure incurred over such progressive schemes is sure to pay cumu- 
lative dividends not only to the retarded but also to the productivity and 
social and economic development of the whole nation. Such schemes are 
therefore of prime importance in a welfare state. 

□ 


Wanted Political Will 

If present trends continue, and unless resolute remedial action 
is taken, the number of handicapped people seeking help might 
swell to some 800 million by the turn of the century. 

“The question of how to tackle this formidable challenge is 
not one of policies or approaches”, says ILO Director-General, 
Francis Blanchard. “These exist, we have developed them. What is 
lacking, however, is the political will to act and — putting it quite 
bluntly — money.” 



integration of the Blind with the Sighted 


Sushma Batra 

I NTEGRATION IS very difficult to define as it is a value loaded term. 

But most of the social scientists want to define integration in empiricaV 
and noil-normative terms. However, it has been defined variously by socio- 
logists, psychologists and economists. Even within the same discipline, 
authorities differ in regard to its definition. 

Sociologists often try to define social integration in positive, non-residual 
terms; for example, Parson conceives of integration “as coherence of roles 
and functions in terms of a common or central value system”. But the psy- 
chologists admit the impossibility of defining it in positive terms. They 
believe that there are no positive indicators of integration at all. In society 
one finds disorganisation in various forms and integration implies ‘absence 
of disorganisation’. Economists do not agree with the view of both these 
disciplines. They say the primary basis of social stratification in modern 
communities is economics. It is the economic condition wliich determines 
the kind of education that a person is likely to receive and consequently the 
range of choice of occupations. Once a man’s occupation is determined, his 
mode of life and his social status are fixed to a large extent. Thus the har- 
monious relation of all parts of a social system results in ‘integration’. 

WHAT IS INTEGRATION? 

Combining the views of all disciplines,- the term ‘integration’ has been 
defined in the International Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, according to 
which, the term integration refers to a process whereby the quality of re- 
lations among autonomous social units (kinship group, tribes, cities, trade 
unions, trade associations and political parties) changes in such a way as to 
erode the autonomy of each and make it part of a larger aggregate. 

Taking this definition as the base, the various disciplines modify the 
term in the context in which they want to use it. By integration of the handi- 
capped a social scientist means the handicapped becoming a part of society 
and participating in its social and cultural activities on the basis of equality. 
When the handicapped people are not regarded as a class inferior to or 
different from the non-handicapped and when they are treated as normal 
human beings., in having some physical disability and yet capable of 
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functioning as responsible and contributing members of the community, then 
only can we say that they are fully integrated into society. The ultimate 
goal of rehabilitation is to integrate them fully into society in this manner. 
The present paper has been restricted to one class of the handicapped, i.e,, 
the blind. 

For this purpose, a workable definition of the term ‘integration’ has been 
attempted. Integration of the blind with the sighted can be achieved by 
minimising among the sighted and the employers the existing prejudices and 
misconceptions regarding the blind and by instilling self-confidence among 
the blind and providing them with opportunities to work/study with the 
sighted and thereby increasing the communication of the blind and the sight- 
ed to the maximum possible extent. 

In India because of misconceptions regarding the capabilities of the blind 
and the religious belief that blindness is the result of bad deeds committed 
in the past, it is customary to treat the blind either with pity or rejection. 
The provision of protective measures to enable them to be integrated within 
the general society was not realised until recently. 

Since independence there have been tremendous changes in India both 
in the direction of our thinking and in the structure and functions of our 
social organisations. The constitution of India lays down the establishment 
of a socialist democratic society with a welfare state as the goal of our 
endeavour. 

As a result, a number of educational/vocational institutions for the blind 
were opened at the Central or state level as well as by a number of philan- 
thropists and voluntary organisations. But, in spite of concerted efforts 
of so many, the sighted have not yet accepted the blind at par with them. 
The society is still not fully prepared to accept the working/studying of the 
blind and other groups of the handicapped with normal persons. This fact 
is very clear from the written life experience of Prof. Mahindra Krishna 
Kumar a blind professor of the Calcutta University. When he was searching 
for a job, an employer once told him: “When we are getting finished goods 
in the market, why take damaged ones?” Thus, the need of the hour is to 
find an insight into the various causes of the unsuccessful integration of the 
blind with the sighted. 

MICRO STUDY OF INTEGRATION 

The author undertook a study of the integration of the blind persons 
with the sighted as part of her university studies. It aimed at analysing the 
factors which increased or hindered the integration of the blind with society. 
As the study aimed at integration, the population of those blind who were 
studying/working with the sighted constituted only a minority of the blind. 
A problem thus arose as to how to select a representative sample of the 
sighted persons. The nature of contact of the sighted with the blind was 
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considered an important factor, influencing the attitude of both towards 
each other. Proper care was taken in this study to select those sighted who 
had come in contact with the blind and, separately, a representative sample 
of the sighted, from the general public, who might or might not have come 
into contact with the blind. The five selected strata comprised of students, 
factory workers, office workers, self-employed and the unemployed. Thus, 
occupational status was taken as the stratification variable. A representative 
sample of blind respondents was taken from each strata. This was matched 
with a sighted counterpart. The total sample size comprised of 60 blind and 
60 sighted persons. 

Another category of the sighted respondents was taken from the general 
public. Taking educational status as the weight, the percentage of the general 
public falling within each strata was known. Then a representative sample 
of 100 persons was drawn in proportion to their corresponding educational 
status. The aim was to study the awareness among the general public about 
the capabilities and limitations of the blind. Lastly the opinion of all the 
employers (22) of the blind employees included in the study was sought on 
the employability of the blind within their organisations. 

From the study it became apparent that there are some obstacles which 
make it very difficult for the blind to achieve their ‘total’ integration into 
the society. 

FACTORS THAT HINDER TOTAL INTEGRATION 

The physical disability, i.e., loss of sight, greatly affects the outward 
appearance of a blind person. Because of his disability, he looks different 
from others and therefore is ranked as a separate class. He is often segregated 
from his playmates, because he is not considered fit enough to play with 
them in a normal way and to compete with them on equal terms. Moreover 
he is sent to a separate school especially meant for children of his ‘type’. 
These greatly reduce their chances to come into contact with normal children 
resulting in their social segregation. 

The physical disability of the blind is not the only factor. The greatest 
hurdle in their integration is the several prejudices or misconceptions pre- 
valent among the general public regarding the handicapped. These are caused 
by the ignorance of the public of the capabilities of the blind. This ignorance 
went down with the increase in their educational status. But that was not 
the main source of change; instead, the contact of the sighted with the blind 
acted as the major reason for making the attitudes of the sighted more posi- 
tive. The blind population is relatively small in number and, as a result, very 
few people get the chance to have personal contact with them. Thus the irra- 
tional attitudes of the public towards the blind are not so much due to any 
kind of hostility or ill-will but it arises, from the people’s lack of knowledge 
about the problem— the needs, the capacities and also the after effects of 
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disability. Ail these account for unrealistic attitudes, misconceived notions 
and a lack of sympathetic understanding about the handicapped people. 
The study revealed that it is not only the general public, even the relatives 
of the affected, their own mothers, in most cases, either reject or over protect 
them. In addition to these social barriers, some psychological reactions felt 
by a majority of the sighted towards the blind also obstruct their social and 
cultural integration, such as pity, fear, repugnance, anxiety, etc. These 
reactions are either expressed verbally or become known by gestures and 
actions. 

THE BLIND THEMSELVES ADD TO THEIR WORRY 
It is not that only the sighted people are responsible for the segregation of 
blind persons; sometimes the blind themselves are contributing agents. With 
changing time the blind are undertaking higher education and are working 
as any other sighted person in factories and offices, etc. As their educational 
status increased they have become more economically independent; the blind 
resent the feeling of pity as it touches their personal dignity and hurts their 
self-respect. Therefore they deliberately avoid those who show pity either 
by words or actions. This creates a psychological chasm between the blind 
and the sighted making their integration difficult. 

After identifying some of the major obstacles to ‘totaf integration of the 
blind with the sighted, the study puts forward suggestions to promote the 
process of integration: 

1. Since it may not be possible to impart education to all or to bring 
all the sighted in contact with the blind, it would be worthwhile to 
give correct information to the public regarding the problems, needs 
and capacities of the blind. To achieve this aim, the use of mass media 
like the press, the radio, television, and films may be made. Through 
this, the achievements of the blind may also be shown so that the 
sighted learn to appreciate what the blind still possess. 

2. The blind should be encouraged to avail the opportunities of educa- 
tion and training in schools/institutions along with the sighted. This 
early contactof the blind with the sighted will not give them the feeling 
of being different from the sighted and, on the other hand, the sighted 
also will not develop the attitude of pity towards the blind. As far as 
possible the trained blind persons may be helped in getting employ- 
ment in the open sector and along with that they should be 
provided accommodation with the other sighted individuals, 
instead of forcing them to live with other blind as segregated halves. 

3. The blind persons should be encouraged to participate in social 
and cultural activities along, with their sighted friends. The study 
revealed that with the increase in economic independence, the blind 
celebrated cultural and social functions more frequently in the 
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company of the sighted than with their blind friends alone. 

4 . Lastly the blind should be made to realise that their social and 
cultural integration is not possible without their own effort. They 
should be helped to accept their physical disability in a realistic 
manner in order to overcome its effects to the maximum possible 
extent. They must strive to promote their social integration into 
society by all possible means. 

The study thus concludes that there are no pre-determined factors which 
increase or decrease the integration of the blind. The main efforts in this 
regard haveio be put in by the blind themselves. Even in the sample under 
study, the integration proved most successful in cases where the blind had 
self-confidence and retained their will power for integration. The educational 
status,- the occupational status, and contact also acted as contributing factors 
but the principal factor remained the self-confidence of the blind themselves. 
While aiming at integration we must not lose sight of the fact that the 
whole social order is geared to suit the needs and abilities of the able-bodied 
and this puts the disabled to a great disadvantage not because they are intel- 
lectually inferior to the former but simply because they are physically dis- 
abled, This restricts their opportunities to achieve education, employment 
and rightful social status. Therefore it is an obligation on society to provide 
special facilities to the disabled to increase their chance to compete on equal 
terms with the non-handicapped persons for obtaining education and gain- 
ful employment. Providing special facilities to the blind would not constitute 
a preferential treatment; it would rather be an equalising treatment which 
is a must to enable the disabled to have equal opportunity. 

In keeping with this objective, the General Assembly of the United Nations 
proclaimed 1981 as the International Year of Disabled Persons. The theme 
of the year is Tull participation and equality’. In other words, it means that 
integration should replace the present trend towards segregation. The 
Government of India endorses the objectives set forth by the General 
Assembly. It is hoped that with the end of the year 1981, the aim of integrat- 
ing the disabled with the able bodied will not come to an end, instead it will 
mark the initiation of the efforts towards integration. 
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Rehabilitatiori of the Mefitaliy Retarded- 
Problems and Suggestions 


G N. Narayana Reddy 


T he mentally retarded person is an individual who is fundamentally 
the same as a normal person, but only operating at a lower level 
of intelligence. He is a person, who from birth or from very early age, is 
lacking in intellectual endowment. He lacks in general alertness, initiative, 
creative attitude, sentiments and ideals. He lives by habits and may learn by 
rote. In simple words, he can be described as a person who was possibly 
behind the doors when the Almighty was handing out intelligence. 

As a result, the degree of self-sufficiency from the point of view of his 
economic and social level happens to be at a much lower level. He is slow in 
developing compared to the other persons of his own age. Because of his 
limited capacity and dependency he becomes a victim of his own environ- 
ment. In this sense, he comes to be identified as an individual who is unable 
to guard his rights or accept responsibilities. Moreover, various hurdles, 
social, political, legal, psychological and physical come in the way of res- 
toration and reinvestment of privileges of the retarded. Prejudices develop 
and colour the attitudes and actions of people towards them, stigmas 
develop, the retarded come to be identified as individuals who are unable 
to guard rights or accept responsibilities. Since the reason for this is the 
fact of his being different, disability becomes a minus factor, a handicap, 
a stigma. 

PSYCHOSOCIAL PROBLEMS OF STIGMA 

Purely from the psychosocial point of view, stigma is preceded by three 
stages ill human relationships — prejudice, discrimination, segregation or 
isolation. Prejudice is a hostile attitude created by judgement, based on 
certain fixed norms. This is followed by discrimination which refers to overt 
acts committed against individuals and groups because of prejudice. Segre- 
gation is a special form of discrimination whereby the handicapped person 
or group is denied of certain privileges enjoyed by the rest of the society, like 
access to common facilities. Prejudice is the most important motive force 
which results in discrimination and segregation. 
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Of course^ it often follows that the people who entertain prejudice are 
themselves victims of insecurity or frustration. Again, prejudice in a person 
evokes resentment in the person about whom he is prejudiced. The two hos- 
tilities interact upon one another gathering mass as they go and, in course 
of time, become set behaviour patterns. The prejudiced person and the vic- 
tim of his prejudice are both manifestations of social disorganisation. 

Stigma is the extension of the prejudiced behaviour to its extreme where 
there is a blind desire to mark the object of prejudice, so that he will forever 
be recognised as abnormal and unnatural. 

The degree of stigma varies from country to country and, in the same 
country, from area to area and from community to community. In communi- 
ties with little contact with modern civilisation, stigma has been found to be 


absent or negligible. In a community in which there are many mentally 
retarded people there is less stigma attached to the handicapped than in 
those where the handicapped are few. There is more stigma attached to handi- 
caps which are inexplicable. In some communities, only those with gross 
disfigurement or deformity may be isolated, the lesser may be blemished or 
ignored. 

So rehabilitation of the mentally retarded is a complex and continuing 
two-way activity, wherein the retarded have to be trained to become members 
of the society and the society has also to reorient its thinking towards the 
retarded. The process of rehabilitation incorporates changes and m ovements— 
a handicapped person’s ability to perform meaningful work changes; his 
physical and mental capacity changes; his attitude changes; his liTe style 
changes; he changes. 

The dictionary meaning of 'habilitation’,- is to ‘furnish with working 
capital or Quality for office , and to rehabilitate’ means ‘to restore jU'ivileges- 
reputation or proper condition’. Thus rehabilitation is both restoration and 
reinvestment of human resources and working capital. Both the processes 
are applicable to the retarded, depending on the condition for which the 
retarded and the normals have to be closely involved in this operation 
Wolman (1977) interpreted the meaning of rehabilitation as a set of services 
and activities designated to help the disabled people to achieve optimal 
adjustment. In the field of mental health, rehabilitation has been defined bv 
Freedman, et al, (1975) as a concerted attempt to order the environment 
so as to compensate or at least to minimise the residual social and psycholo- 
gical difficulties, to take advantage of the patient’s assets, and to develop or 
redevelop his skills. The traditional forms of psychiatric treatment concen- 
trated on personality reorganisation and resolution of intra-psychic conflict 
Today, the treatment is more concerned with increasing the functional caD<»- 
city of the patient, so that he may lead his life as normal as possible ‘Habili- 
tation and ‘rehabilitation’, rather than ‘cure’, have become the oraanisiim 
goals of many treatment efforts. 
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WORK THERAPY 

In fact, rehabilitation is usually considered as a fourth phase in medicine 
(promotion being the firstj prevention the second and care the third). The 
term is now being stretched to include the whole range of health problems 
including psychiatric disturbances and the problems created by alcohol and 
drug dependence and mental retardation. 

One of the most important findings in recent professional advances in 
the field of mental health is that there is no necessary single connection bet- 
ween the presence of psychiatric illness and the ability to work. This is dilf- 
erent from many physical illnesses where rest and abstinence from physical 
activity are important part of the treatment. In this sense employability of 
the mentally ill involves some of the same questions as employability of 
workers sufiering from physical disabilities. This has been very well demon- 
strated by the works of Akabas and Winer (1969) and Sommer (1969). 
Through a focussed clinical programme^ hundreds of workers suffering 
from some form of mental illness were helped to maintain themselves 
on their jobs or to return to work after absence for treatment. 

Though the individual units in rehabilitation have become more and 
more specialised, rehabilitation service itself is a valuable and necessary 
part of the general health service in which the promotive aspect of rehabili- 
tation comes into play. Rehabilitation service is also becoming a professional 
group service, a multi-disciplinary team approach, as in house building. 
Following this realisation, most countries now have created at least one 
active rehabilitation institution which could serve as a standard prototype 
for the nation. 

A more recent development in rehabilitation is the stress on the economic 
aspect. Economic independence, based on productive capacity, however 
marginal, gives the handicapped person a sense of self-respect. Thus, the 
concept of disability, prevention and rehabilitation would seem to have 
two goals, reflecting two sets of values; (a) to prevent; to reduce it with treat- 
ment if possible, and to develop the patients’ residual activities to the highest 
possible level in the case of long term and permanent retardationj and (6) 
to make it possible for as many rehabilitated people as possible to get gain- 
ful employment and also reduce the cost of institutional care. 

THE FAMILY AS A BASE OF REHABILITATION 

Foremost among those who must be prepared to carry a significant 
burden of habilitation or the rehabilitation programme are the parents 
of the mentally retarded. With love and sympathy they can help their child- 
ren to achieve nearly complete independence during early life, leading to adult 
security and emotional stability. It is absolutely unrealistic to think that a 
retarded person's behaviour is the direct result of his handicap. Fie is as 
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much a product of his environment as any normal person. Parental attitudes 
play an important role in the success or failure of the programme Parents 
who understand, accept and work with their child can be ol gieat help in 
encouraging, stimulating and strengthening his efforts to make a full use of 
his abilities, whatever they may be. Also, they bring to the child the much 
needed environmental experiences that are immensely valuable in helping 
him to gain control of his social, educational, and psychological prepara tions 
for life. It is often noticed that the retarded are either over-protected or 
neglected but are seldom understood and given opportunity for no'-mal deve- 
lopment. 


VOCATIONAL FACILITIES 

Vocational rehabilitation depends on many factors other than just the 
intelligence of the retarded. Moreover, in the present highly industrialised 
society, job opportunities exist for all levels of ability or skills. Purely repe- 
titive routine operations can be successfully performed by the stable mentally 
retarded with measured intelligence level of about 5 years. Therefore^ many 
such mentally retarded can become partially or wholly self-supporting, 
provided they have been properly trained and placed in suitable jobs and 
they are given the necessary aid, supervision and protection by parents, 
relatives and friends, and provided they are noi handicapped by personality 
disorders or serious sensory or motor defects. If they are helped in under- 
standing their limitations, interests and capacities and taught through con- 
crete meaningful experiences, they can be made productive workers. Parents, 
however, must recognise the limited achievement potential of their children 
and reconcile themselves to their limited goals. The retarded have delinite 
potentialities. They have some specific ability particularly in certain arts, 
which if developed, can make them self-supporting. 

Thus the early introduction of counselling and guidance programmes to 
the members of the family is bound to be much more effective than at a later 
stage when behavioural pattern of the retarded has been established. By 
becoming productive workers, they can help themselves, their homes and the 
society at large. Parents must realise that it is of less importance whether 
their living conditions are humble or the kind of work they do is simple. 
The status of the family should not be considered as supreme. The main aim 
should be to train the affected to perform their work and at the same time to 
learn to live their simple lives. 

In general, the mentally retarded worker needs more understanding on 
the part of the employers than the family. If this is available, an excellent 
response is obtai ned. New jobs must be very carefully explained and adminis- 
tered; once the method and idea are grasped, one can be quite sure that 
instructions will be carried out accurately for an indefinite period. The affect- 
ed person lacks in adaptability and thus cannot be switched from one job 
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to another without preparation. Therefore, in a country like ours, barring 
a few selected mentally retarded, it may not be possible to build up any open 
employment. It is not always possible to have sympathetic employers and 
protective environments that the affected need. 

Moreover a huge surplus manpower adversely affects employment pros- 
pects for the disabled. It is, therefore, absolutely necessary that we must esta- 
blish sheltered workshops to prepare them for a useful role in society. Such 
workshops can assess their abilities and strongly motivate them; they can 
also play a vital role in training them to develop their work habits, work 
tolerance, coordination and productive speed. In these types of workshops 
it is not only the actual job which is taught but also specific job habits and 
proper attitudes required of the workers. Because, if the retarded is to achieve 
remunerative employment, the development of the appropriate work beha- 
viour is necessary. Various follow-up studies in other countries have indicated 
that jobs are lost by the retarded very frequently because they lack appro- 
priate work behaviour and not because they lack the specific skills required 
for the job. More over the retarded are often induced by the undesirable ele- 
ments in the work unit to take part in anti-social activities. Sheltered work- 
shops in some cases arc used as interim placements, still a job is secured 
outside. In most of the cases, the retarded are kept in the sheltered work- 
shops permanently. These workshops can train the inmates in jobs like 
labelling, assembling, inspection, tracing, cutting and sewing. Research 
carried out in other countries indicates that the retarded have been success- 
fully employed in unskilled or semi-skilled work such as delivery boys, 
cleaners, simple machine operators, repair servicemen, labourers^ liftmen, 
night duty clerks, garage helpers, tradesmen, workers in hotels, hospitals 
and firms, car washing, parking attendants, laundry workers, shop boys, 
messengers, packers and folders. 

SUGGESTIONS 

In a recent national workshop on rehabilitation of the mentally disabled 
conducted by the NIMHANS, in March 1981 , as part of a programme of the 
International Year of the Disabled, it was suggested to the government 
that : 

1 . In this International Year ot the Disabled, among the disabled the 
mentally ill also should be included, along with the mentally sub- 

■ normal.' . 

2. AH mental hospitals and psychiatric centres in the country should 
start rehabilitation programmes in their hospitals^ including ade- 
quate arrangements for family involvement in the programmes. 

3. There should be an adequate number of mental health workers in 
ail such centres. 
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4. There should be adequate facilities for in-service training for all 
mental health workers. 

5. There is need for adequate after-care facilities for discharged patients 
from hospitals, like half-way homes, day-care centres and patients’ 
hostels. 

6. Vocational rehabilitation centres for the mentally disabled should 
be started with organised vocational training on scientific lines. 

7. Sheltered workshops should be established and where feasible, are 
to be combined workshops for all disabled and not just for the 
mentally disabled. 

8. Certain items of consumer iiature/light engineering electronics should 
be identified by the Central Government and exclusively reserved 
for manufacture by sheltered workshops/rehabilitation workshops 
started by hospital/social welfare organisations. 

9. Orders should be issued to the effect that Central / state government 
departments/public sector undertakings/government aided institu- 
tions should buy their requirements for the identified reserved items 
only from such workshops. 

10. Large industries, both in public sector (both Central and state) 
and private sector j should reserve a minimum of 2 per cent of 
their light engineering assemblies from their present and future 
expanded capacities for sub-contract to sheltered workshops. 

11. All manufacturing/sub-contracting industries established for the 
rehabilitation of the disabled should be exempted from taxes and 
government should ensure supply of all essential and scarce raw 
materials and also concessional finance from banks for running 
these units. 

12. Incentives by way of 100 per cent tax exemption should be made 
available to all sub-contracting industries from all earnings as a 
result of sub-contracting to sheltered workshops. 

13. Voluntary agencies/organisations should be involved in the reha- 
bilitation programmes. 

14. Tax exemption should be given for all donations to the rehabilita- 
tion measures of the disabled. 

15. To the job reservation quota of 3 per cent to the disabled, a 1 per 
cent quota should be added for the mentally disabled. 

16. Family pension should be extended to the families of the mentally 

'ill..:. ■: 

17. Subsidised transport facilities and travel concessions should be pro- 
vided as it is being provided for the physically disabled. 

18. Free medication should be provided in the hospitals for the needy 
patients. 

19. Special schools for the mentally sub-normal and special teachers in 
such schools should be organised by the government. 
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20. A separate cell should be established in the health directorate of 
Central and state governments for the rehabilitation programmes 
for the mentally disabled. 

21. Social welfare departments should have a separate directorate for 
disabilities which should include mental disability also. 

22. There should be adequate provision for mental health education 
programmes through various mass media, to educate the public 
about mental disability and its prevention. 

23. A national institute should be established for research and training 
of mental health workers in the rehabilitative aspects of the mentally 
disabled. 


Further, it is most urgent to tap sources in the community like the reli- 
gious mutts, charitable institutions and big agricultural forms to rehabilitate 
these persons under the care of qualified clinical workers in case a large 
number is being absorbed. This is feasible because the majority of our retard- 
ed persons hail from agricultural families and they would be in a better 
position to work in such settings which mainly require routine practices. 

In his book ‘Social Barriers to the Integration of Disabled Persons into 
Community Life’ S.D, Gokhalehas pointed out that it is also necessary that 
certain barriers like lack of public identification with the rehabilitation work ; 
inadequacy of funds and volunteers; the handicapped person’s fear of the 
society and his preference of his own kind; insufficient education and train- 
ing facilities and job opportunities for the handicapped; difficulty in getting 
married; irresponsible writings in the press about the handicaps; fatalistic 
attitude towards both handicapped and rehabilitation — all this should be 
taken care of by social action. 

In a country like India where economic resources are meagre, it is abso- 
lutely essential that rehabilitation should be made as simple as possible and 
should be made cheap and easily accessible to the common man. The whole 
network of supporting services like medical care, schools and paediatric 
centres, should be established all over the country and research in the area 
of rehabilitation should be encouraged. Of late^ there have been some good 
signs in these directions both in India and elsewhere. 
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The Waiting List 

Today, some 450 million people on this planet are physically or 
mentally disabled. 

This is more than the entire population of Africa or that of the 
United States and the USSR combined. 

Crippled by polio and other — sometimes occupational — diseases, 
handicapped by blindness, deafness or mental disorders, these people 
are waiting and hoping for a chance to qualify for a job, but most 
of them hope in vain. 

This ‘waiting list’ increases each year by some 15 million — 
victims of wars, accidents, malnutrition and disease. 

Few communities can afford to lully maintain one in ten of its 
members. Disabled people have to be fed, clothed and require 
special care. All this imposes a heavy burden on families and public 
social services. 

In human terms it is even worse. Feelings of inadequacy, depend- 
ency and insecurity which many disabled experience compel them 
to opt out of society or turn to begging as a means of livelihood. 


•—From ILO, Geneva 



Policy and Planning for the Deaf 


Surraodar Sain* 


S cientists, psychologists and educationists have conducted re- 
search in different fields of human welfare but few realise that the basic 
social and economical needs of the handicapped do not differ from those 
with normal physique or intellect. This understanding is essential for making 
any programme for the disabled. The needs and problems of the disabled 
have no geographical limitations. Hence the UN decision to celebrate the 
International Year of the Disabled Persons. 

The planning of welfare programmes for the handicapped persons is 
mostly on an ad hoc basis in this country because there is no reliable data 
yet available about them. According to the Government of India sources 
the number of the handicapped people is about 10 per cent of the total 
population and there is an average annual increase of about 40,000 among 
them. It is estimated that out of the 10 per cent, about 1 per cent would be 
the deaf, which means, on a rough estimate, they are 6.84 million. 

Therefore, it is very necessary that urgent steps are taken to collect data 
to ascertain the magnitude of the problems of the deaf. Also, no welfare 
programme for the physically handicapped can succeed unless it is a joint 
endeavour of the government and voluntary agencies and the community 
at large. 

Realising the plight of the handicapped, the Government of India has 
fixed a 3 per cent quota of jobs for them in government departments and 
public sector undertakings. Out of this 3 per cent share, 1 per cent is reserved 
for the deaf. But this decision is not being fully implemented. Many of those 
entrusted with the responsibility of rehabilitating the deaf, turn a deaf ear 
to their claims. Jobs, reserved for them, are kept vacant on the plea that 
suitable qualified disabled persons are not available. This is an unhelpful 
attitude. 

HOC PROGRAMMES 

It has been observed that the response of the private sector organisations 
is more encouraging in this regard. They are more willing to give the disabled 
persons an opportunity to show their worth. The employers are by and large 
happy with the deaf and other handicapped people because of their undivided 
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attention to their work. 

Some undertakings have set up special cells for the employment of dis- 
abled persons and have sought the cooperation of voluntary organisations, 
like the All-India Federation of the Deaf, in finding suitable disabled persons 
for various jobs under them. 

As already mentioned, absence of reliable data is a handicap for proper 
planning for the education, training, employment and other facilities for the 
disa bled. So far all programmes are on an ad hoc basis. 

Economic rehabilitation of the deaf is very important. They have the 
capacity to learn to work, to undertake responsibility, to act as disciplined 
soldiers, dedicated workers and enlightened citizens of the country, provided 
they are given the requisite opportunities. They have proved to be better 
workers in offices as well as factories. 

There are at present about 117 schools for the deaf and they are run 
both by the government as well as voluntary organisations (47 by govern- 
ment and 70 by voluntary organisations). Speech and hearing centres are 
about 18. The Government of India has set up 13 special emplo 3 /ment ex- 
changes for the physically handicapped. There are six teacher training 
centres. 

There are about 45 voluntary organisations working for the deaf at the 
national, state and district levels. But not even the tip of the iceberg has 
been touched. 

The available services are confined to urban areas. The vast rural popu- 
lation has not been touched. The ‘deaf’ is considered as curse in the family. 
So he rots and invariably dies an unnatural death. He neither gets medical 
aid to arrest deafness, if possible through medicines or hearing aids, nor 
education to be able to earn for himself. 

PREVENTION OF DEAFNESS 

To arrest deafness there is an imperative need of a vast network of centres 
tor early detection, diagnosis and treatment. Equally important are suitable 
steps to prevent deafness which is due to many factors. Maternity and child 
health centres as also the primary health centres must cater to this aspect of 
the health problems. 

Like free and compulsory primary education for normal children up to 
1 1 years, there has to be arrangement for the education of the deaf. There 
may be integrated schools and/or special schools depending on the prevail- 
ing conditions in different areas. Vocational training will equip the deaf to 
be able to earn not only for themselves but also for their families. 

Ernployment does not mean only .‘service’ in government or private 
agencies. There are vast avenues of self-employment after proper training; 
for example, photography, tailoring, carpentry, leather tanning, printing and 
so on. For sell-employment the prerequisite is u place for work and 
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loan/grant on reasonable terms. Reservation for work places is very 
necessary to enhance this scope of employment. 

The government has framed a national plan of action for the disabled 
since India is one of the signatories to the resolution proclaiming 1981 as the 
International Year of the Disabled Persons. A national committee has been 
set up under the chairmanship of the Minister for Education and Social 
Welfare. The committee has drawn up a national plan of action and the 
same committee will review its implementation from time to time. 

Specific objectives to be achieved by India within the framework of the 
general objectives declared by the United Nations, in the light of its present 
resources, would be to evolve: (a) a national policy on the disabled to include 
educational training; (b) employment measures to achieve full social inte- 
gration; (c) protections and guarantees under the law; (d) to prepare a 
perspective development plan for a comprehensive rehabilitation service; 
(e) to initiate practical programmes that would carry immediate benefits to 
the handicapped people; (/) integration of the handicapped people in the 
community; (g) inculcating among them the sense of self-dependance while 
leaving the care of the institutions; (/z) to give a positive rural bias to services 
for the handicapped in order to avoid uprooting of any individual from his 
native environment; (z) to develop and put into operation a comprehensive 
programme for the prevention of disabilities through legislative sanction 
where necessary; (;) to prepare a base for research and development through 
the national institution, etc.; (k) to make rehabilitation programmes of 
the handicapped responsive to the future changes in the social/economic 
climate and development of techniques bearing on this field; (/) to develop 
publicity service regarding the employment potential of the handicapped 
and campaign to eradicate social prejudice; and (m) to collect all relevant 
data on the handicapped in the country. 

The programme includes developing a nucleus of services for the young 
disabled children under 14 years of age and extension of work opportunities 
in various settings to disabled people. 

The Ministry of Social Welfare has been suggested to take action for 
establishing at least six centres in the country to carry out differential diag- 
nosis of disabilities in respect of children under 14 years of age ; offer advice; 
care at home and placement in schools, etc. ; to devise schemes for encourag- 
ing integration of young handicapped children inordinary schools; scholar- 
ship schemes to cover a part of the cost of their education, and training of 
teachers with a view to improving the standard of teaching of young handi- 
capped children. 

EMPLOYMENT FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

In the Held of employment, vacancies should be reserved for disabled 
persons in all sections of the economy by legislation or otherwise. Steps 
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should be taken to promote the establishment of sheltered workshops 
employing handicapped people and provide financial assistance to organi- 
sations running such workshops in all sates, if possible; to provide special 
concessions in terms of finance to cooperatives set up by handicapped people ; 
to offer technical guidance and loans at preferential rates of interest for 
self-employment of handicapped people; to evolve a scheme whereby aids 
and equipments needed by the handicapped people for employment to be 
provided by the state; and concessions like conveyance allowance, readers’ 
allowance for the blinds escort allowance to paraplegics, etc. 

Programmes should be prepared for the prevention of physical and 
mental disabilities in addition to blindness. There should be examinations 
of consanguineous marriages which oftenlead to the birth of disabledchildren. 
And a programme of mental health should be undertaken for schools for 
prevention of emotional disturbance among school going children. 

Special technical institutions should be established by the states or 
voluntary organisations to impart training to various categories of handi- 
capped people. At least 2 per cent vacancies should be reserved for them in 
the industrial training institutions, etc. 

Rural programme includes sending of teams of specialists to impart 
rehabilitation training to handicapped people in their homes in rural areas, 
establishment of workshops or cooperative societies engaged in agro-based 
industries by suitable agencies and to arrange for special itinerant teachers 
to offer special help in literacy programmes for the rural handicapped 
children. 

Under the national plan of action, a national council is to be set up 
permanently, consisting of representatives both of government as well as 
voluntary agencies in the field to advise the government on all matters 
concerning the handicapped. A sample survey of the handicapped popu- 
lation is to be initiated, works of the handicapped should be considered 
for various honours awarded by the government and a scheme be evolved 
for giving awards to handicapped people who have distinguished themselves 
in various walks of life. 

Primary emphasis in research programme, under the national plan ol" 
action, should be on widening the occupational choices and improved 
strategies of education, scientific study of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the dynamics of integration, the identification of problems in integrating 
handicapped children in rural schools, research and development of techno- 
logical aids and home equipment, to assist handicapped persons in agri- 
cultural and allied operations, study of ways of overcoming communication 
problems and developing strategies for eliminating social factors in dis- 
ablement. 
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LEGISLATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

So far, India has virtually no legislation concerning the handicapped. 
Presently there is need for a special Act to deal with the disabled persons 
of all categories and employment. Legal protection to safeguard all in- 
terests of the disabled is a dire necessity. 

Deafness is a handicap which is not visible. So, not much has been done 
for them so far. In many cases, deafness can be prevented if there is proper 
health check up of children in early ages. Among 600 children of age group 
from 0 to 6, in certain parts of Delhi, the actual health check up conducted by 
the Delhi Social Welfare Advisory Board with the help of the Delhi Medical 
Association, under the pilot project ‘Family Through the Child’ has revealed 
that more than 32 per cent children suffer from ear problems j 1.3 per cent 
suffer from mental retardation,- 10.6 from trachoma, 30 per cent from warm 
infestations, 22.5 per cent from recurrent diarrhoea, 21 per cent from recurrent 
chest infection and 1 5 per cent from skin infections. Regarding immunisation 
the least said the better. Immunised against small pox is 32 per cent, 18 per 
cent given BCG, 8.66 per cent given TAB and not a single child out of 600 
given full doses of DPT and polio. 

The above factual information speaks for itself. How much emphasis 
has to be given on preventive, curative, and rehabilitative aspects can be 
well realised. This is a challenge to society and it has to be met by the 
government and voluntary organisations by working in close cooperation and 
cordial relationship. 

□ 


The Significance of lYDP 

We have looked at the human species from the point of view 
of races and sexes. We have looked at the cycle of life from birth 
to death, with the International Year of the Child, the World Youth 
Conference and the forthcoming World Assembly on the Elderly. 
It was indispensable in this process to fill an enormous gap, namely, 
that of the 450 million people who, either by birth or by human doing, 
are handicapped. This gap will now be filled by the International 
Year of Disabled. Persons. 


—Robert Muller, Secretary, UN 
Economic and Social Council 



A Note on Rehabilitation Aids 


K. Raghynath 

A new era in rehabilitation in India started when a team of experts 
from the World Health Organisation undertook in 1 963 a detailed 
study of the problems concerning India’s requirements of rehabilitation 
aids. The team’s recommendation was taken into consideration by the 
Government of India and thereafter the Artificial limbs Manufacturing 
Corporation of India (Alimco) was incorporated in November 1972 under 
the chairmanship of Dr. B. Sankaran. 

The Corporation was registered under section 25 of the Companies Act. 
The finances of this venture were obtained from the National Defence 
Fund. The factory went into production in October 1976. 

OBJECTIVES 

This venture has the following objectives in meeting India’s rehabilita- 
tion aids: 

(a) A design team of Indian experts, after a detailed study, would evolve 
indigenous designs for manufacturing and it was decided that Alimco would 
follow the module concept as developed in advanced countries. The ad- 
vantages of a module concept are: 

(/) Reducing time considerably for fabrication and fitment of orthotics/ 
prosthetics to the disabled. 

(/7) Ensures quality of products, standard and uniformity. 

(///) Facilitates mass manufacture and so helps in bringing down the 

■ ' ■ ''prices. ■ ' , , 

To carry out the manufacturing activities, a modern plant was established 
in Kanpur, equipped with sophisticated plant and machinery. Production is 
planned in a scientific manner and as a back-up for production the factory 
has a well equipped modern tool room. A quality control department 
adequately equipped with testing facilities ensures that the products conform 
to specifications laid down by the Indian Standards Institution and inter- 
national standards. . , 

(h) India is a vast country and to reach the limb fitting facilities to 
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remote places, it is essential that limb fitting centres are established at 
different locations of the country. To commence with, it has been decided 
that 6 regional limb fitting centres and 28 peripheral limb fitting centres 
would be set up along with the existing medical colleges. These centres are 
assisted by Alimco by providing them cash grants, technical know-how 
and products. 

Alimco is now in a position to render consultancy to any foreign country 
for setting up of limb fitting centres, 

(c) To meet the growing demand of highly skilled prosthetic and orthotic 
technicians and bio-engineers a modern training-cum-fitting centre with 
clinical facilities is set up at Bhubaneswar under the name ‘National 
Institute of Prosthetic and Orthotic Training’ (NIPOT). Here training 
is also given to orthopaedic surgeons on the use, techniques and procedures 
in the fitment of orthotic/prosthetic devices, NIPOT trains 20-25 bio- 
technicians every year along with two short courses of 4-6 weeks duration 
for orthopaedic surgeons. 

(d) In our country no regular organised research and development efforts 
have been undertaken so far. To obviate this and facilitate our own research 
and development, setting up of a rehabilitation engineering research and 
development unit under Alimco has been approved by government in 
principle. 

With the meagre resources available with Alimco, our engineers are en- 
gaged in active development efforts to continuously improve the existing 
products and bring out new ones. 

KANPUR PROSTHETICS CENTRE 

The Corporation has also a limb fitting centre in its own factory premises 
primarily meant as a clinical unit for trying out its products and also to 
meet the local requirements of the disabled. To make the products of the 
Corporation available at reduced rates to the needy people, certain lateral 
arrangements and actions with charitable organisations have been arrived 
at. 

SALES 

Price of the Corporation’s products is comparatively low to that of equi- 
valent products abroad. Still it is too high to be afforded by the disabled 
persons in India as. 90 per cent to 95 per cent of them belong to poorer 
sections of the society. Therefore the sales off-take has been poor. The 
Government of India has issued, a memorandum in which the need for 
providing artificial limbs to government employees free of cost was accepted. 
What is to happen to non-government employees? We presume that further 
government orders will soon he issued providing a major subsidy in the 
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prices of artificial limbs. With the subsidy, the off-take is expected to 
improve and we hope that in due course the subsidy needed would also 
decrease. 

We were able to compete in global tenders and were successful in secur 
ing orders from UAE, Zambia and Libya. More enquiries are coming in 
from other parts of the world. 

Assistance on any of the aforesaid objectives may also be provided by 
Alinico. We have already trained students from developing countries. Our 
products are also being accepted by countries abroad in larger quantities 

PLANS AHEAD 


A large number of the disabled in our country are affected in the lower 
extremities, so it was decided that priority would be given to the manu- 
facture of or thotic/ prosthetic modules pertaining to the lower extremities. 
This has been taken in hand and completed. Subsequent to this, Alimco 
would be developing sophisticated products of the following nature: 


(a) Myo electric appliances. 

(b) Hydraulic and hydro-pneumatic appliances. 

(c) Sensory aids for the blind and deaf. 

(d) Electrical wheelchairs with electronic controls and others. 

(e) Environmental engineering. 

In this International Year of the Disabled Persons, the Ministry of 
Social Welfare has sanctioned Rs. 18 lakhs to the Corporation to subsidise 
provision of aids to disabled persons during the year. Under this scheme 
100 per cent subsidy is given to the disabled whose total income is below 
Rs. 750 and 50 per cent subsidy is given to disabled persons whose income 
is Rs. 751 to Rs. 1500 per month. We hope that a small beginning has been 
made and our government, alive to the needs of the disabled, will give us 
more funds for supply of our products to the disabled at subsidised rates. 


A Frightening Thought 


At one point U Thant sent me to UNESCO to confer with 
high officials of that organisation and get their perceptions of the 
future. During these discussions, I learned that there were 350 million 
handicapped in the world. Today, there are 450 million. I found 
this figure frightening. 

—Robert Muller, Secretary, UN 
Economic and Social Council. 


National Sample Syrvey of the Disabled 
in India 


|,N. Tewari 


W HILE THE National Sample Survey Organisation (NSSO) had 
collected some estimates of the numberof handicapped persons per 
one lakh population in 1973-74 and released it in their journal Sarvekshana 
no systematic attempt was made to collect comprehensive information about 
the incidence or impact of disability. 

With a view to fill this critical gap in information, NSSO has launched 
from July 1, 1981, a countrywide sample survey of disabled persons. The 
survey is suitably designed to throw information on the magnitude of the 
problem of disability, its probable causes, and the extent of facilities available 
for treatment, aids and economic rehabilitation as well as deficiencies felt 
by the beneficiaries. Information is being collected on visual, communi- 
cation, and locomotor disabilities which manifest in a person as blind, 
deaf, dumb, or orthopaedically handicapped. In addition, data is also being 
collected on social adoption, developmental milestones and behaviour of 
children in the age group of 5-14. The survey would cover both the rural 
and urban areas of the country. 

In this nationwide survey programme, the NSSO is canvassing a central 
sample and the state governments are participating by taking up at least 
a matching sample. In the central sector 6,022 sample villages and 3,964 
urban blocks will be covered while 6,968 sample villages and 4,756 urban 
blocks will be covered in the state sector. A stratified two stage sampling 
design has been adopted for the purpose of selecting the sample. By and 
large, each district has been treated as a stratum (except for a few districts 
in Gujarat where parts of the districts belonging to different regions are 
treated as different strata). Some districts, with very low urban population, 
have been merged with the neighbouring districts to form an urban strata. 
The census villages in the rural areas and urban blocks in urban areas 
constitute the first stage unit of sampling. The samples allocated to 
different states/union territories are selected with probability propor- 
tional to size in the rural sector and at random without replacement in the 
urban sector. 
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HOUSEHOLD SURVEY 

The second stage unit of sampling is the household. The households in 
the villages urban blocks are stratified into two categories: (/) households 
with at least one disabled person, and (//) households without any disabled 
person. A complete enumeration of all households belonging to the first 
category is taken up for detailed investigation while from the second category 
a sample of households from the remaining households is selected in a 
systematic way for enquiry into social adoption, developmental milestones, 
and behavioural pattern of children of the age group 5-14 years. In all about 
1.2 million households are being covered in the survey. 

The survey operation is being taken up by the specially trained staff of 
the NSSO and state governments and will be completed within six months. 
The primary investigation is undertaken by a team of well qualified and 
trained field investigators who visit the selected sample villages and blocks, 
collect the desired information through the process of personal interview of 
the sample households and record the details in a structured schedule of 
the survey. Adequate arrangements have also been made for field super- 
vision and scrutiny of filled-in schedules in the field and at the desk, to ensure 
qualitative aspects of data collection. After proper data processing and tabu- 
lation the survey results are expected to be released in 1983. 

□ 


Better Life for the Disabled 

It has been our practice, and the burden of the example we 
export, to lift both the problem and the person with the problem 
out of the social context in which they exist and to attempt to find 
a solution in a new context of our making. We have only slowly 
learned that a person with a disability is also a person with a lot of 
other things; with a family with traditions, with customs, with tastes 
and appetites, with fears and apprehensions, with pride and ambition, 
and with a culture through which these elements are integrated. 

—Norman Acton, Secretary-General, 
Rehabilitation International 





The physical and mental impairments suffered by many of those 
we call disabled need not incapacitate them from becoming full 
members of society if the right kind of attention is paid to their 
needs. It is important, therefore, to understand the concepts of 
' impairment”, "disability", and “handicap”, and the relentless 
escalation people undergo from one condition to another. 


IMPAIRMENT 

"Impairment": a missing or 
defective body part; paralysis 
after polio; diabetes; mental re- 


Prevention 

* Medical: vaccination 
against communicable dis- 
eases such as polio; effec- 
tive antenatal and neonatal 
care, with special attention 
to high-risk pregnancies. 
Social/economic: alleviation 
of poverty; nutrition educa- 
tion; higher overall educa- 
tion level; 'improved food 
distribution. 

★ Environmental: design of 
safer buildings and vehicles; 
traffic legislation; public 
health standards at work- 
place. 


DISABILITY 

"Disability"; difficulty in se- 
eing. speaking, hearing, writ- 
ing, walking, conceptualizing, 
or in any other function within 
the range considered normal for 
a human being. 


, '; a “disability" has 
interfered with the develop- 
ment of ability to do what is 
normally expected at a certain 


Prevention 


Some kinds of “impairment" 
inevitably lead to “disability”, 
such as congenital deafness. 
Others can be prevented from 
doing so by early treatment, or 
reversed. 


★ Medical: availability of 
medical services, and early 
treatment of diseases such 
as trachoma; psychiatric 
services; nutritiona! re- 
habilitation; health cam- 
paigns. 


•tc Social/economic: attempt to 
change negative social and 
cultural attitudes towards 
impairment; vocational 
counselling. 


Measures preventing escalation 
to a condition of handicapping 
can also he thought of as cura- 
tive and rehabilitative 


★ Medical: physiotherapy, 
speech therapy ; provision of 
prostheses and orthoses 

•k Sociaiyeeonomic: special 
education; early stimulation 
for young child; braille, lip- 
reading, sign language; em- 
ployment and sheltered 
workshops; public educa- 
tion campaigns. 

★ Environmental: removal of 
architectural barriers; pro- 
vision of transportation. 


LEGISLATION IS NOT ENOUGH 


In the advanced countries, the current 
economic slump has thrown some 17 million 
people out of work^ but no group is having 
a tougher time in the tight job market than 
disabled men and women who often are the 
first fired and last hired. 

In some places, their rate of unemployment 
is twice that of able-bodied persons. Because of 
sex bias, the situation is doubly difficult for 
disabled females. 

Experience has shown that protective legis- 
lation which aims at promoting employment of 
disabled people can help but that it is no 
panacea. In the United Kingdom, for example, 
the quota system has proved to be relatively 
ineffective in a depressed labour market situa- 
tion. 

Designated employment and reserved jobs 
programmes, even if implemented, provide 
little relief. Moreover, the jobs in question are 
usually menial, low-paid and of low status. 

ILO specialists say that legislation con- 
cerning employment of the disabled will have 
a better chance to be effective if it were more 
flexible and formulated in such a way as to 
stimulate private and government initiative. 


SufYeys of the Handicapped— Abroad 


Australia 


The Australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS) is currently doing a major 
survey on disability in Australia. This survey will be completed only later 
this year. However, it is generally recognised in Australia that approximately 
10 per cent of the population has some form of major disability; about 50 
per cent of the people over 60 have limited mobility and about 75 per cent 
of the people over 75 are disabled in some way. It is also surmised that for 
every person killed on the road another 30 are injured. 

As can be expected, the proportion of population suifering from some 
form of disability is increasing with the growth in population, increase in 
life expectancy, improved social conditions^ nutrition, and medical care. 
Just who, where, and how these people are disabled will become evident 
only when the results of the current ABS survey are obtained and analysed. 

Australia also has defined disability as the other countries have, and there 
are several medical practitioners in the country who look for the abilities 
of their patients rather than to their disabilities. In Australia, as elsewhere, 
the disabled people are as varied in their needs and life styles and the em- 
phasis of the country’s policy is on achieving good health and preventing 
disabilities. 

The Human Rights Commission Act, 1981 has received royal assent and 
this will permit the establishment of the Commonwealth Human Rights 
Commission and one function of the Commission^ it is anticipated, will 
be to investigate and report on matters concerning the constitutional rights 
of the disabled persons in Australia. Anti-discrimination legislation to 
protect the disabled now exists in three Australian StateSj viz., New South 
Wales, South Australia and Western Australia. 

ON-GOING SERVICES 

There are many on-going government services and programmes in 
Australia to the disabled people,- although they have not been established 
specifically for lYDP. For instance, under the Commonwealth department 
of Social Security, there are programmes such as rehabilitation schemes for 
handicapped people; invalid pensions; handicapped child’s allow'ance; and 
financial assistance to organisations providing certain services to disabled 
people, such as sheltered workshops and activity therapy centres. 
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Besides the Department of Social Security, the other Commonwealth 
departments providing programmes of help to the disabled are the health, 
education, and the veterans affairs departments, each with its own res- 
ponsibility. 

The state governments also provide a wide range of services and assis- 
tance. In relation to lYDP, the Australian activities are coordinated by the 
Minister for Social Security, with the National Advisory Council on the 
Handicapped (NACH) and the Standing Inter-Departmental Committee 
on Rehabilitation (SIDCOR) coordinating the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment’s input and the Australian Council for Rehabilitation of the Disabled 
(ACROD) coordinating the input of non-government agencies. All states and 
territories have a minister each responsible for coordinating lYDP activities. 

The Department of Employment and Youth Affairs (DEYA) is con- 
cerned with formulating schemes to provide access to employment for the 
disabled. The DEYA objective is to place more disabled persons in employ- 
ment and training and to ensure that they are given equal opportunity in 
the labour market. This will be done by conveying the message to employers 
that there are many jobs that can be done just as readily by a disabled person 
as by a non-disabled person. 

DISABLED JOB SEEKERS 

As at the end of June, 1980, there were about28,000 registered job seekers 
in the country classified as disabled. Adult males accounted for 67 per cent 
of all disabled job seekers (registered) compared with 12 per cent adult 
females, 12 per cent junior males, and 9 per cent junior females. As high as 
43 per cent of the unemployed disabled job seekers were from metropolitan 
areas. 

The categories of disability for unemployed disabled job seekers at the 
end June 1980 were: 

Per cent 


Orthopaedic 38.5 

Mental Retardation 9.1 

Respiratory 7.6 

Mental Illness 7.5 

Disorders of Heart, Circulatory System and Blood 6.8 

Organic Nervous Disorders 5.7 

Hearing and Speech Difficulties 4.0 

Gastro-Intestinal-Renal 4.0 

Blindness or Other Visual Handicaps 3.7 

Alcoholism 35 

Not Listed Above 9.6 


100.00 
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There is no obligation at present for industries in Australia to employ 
disabled people. However, employers are discouraged to stand down workers 
on account of disability. Under the new anti-discrimination legislation in 
South Australia, New South Wales and Western Australia, it is illegal to 
discriminate against a person or a prospective employee on grounds of 
disability* 

The role and services of the voluntary organisations in Australia are 
both varied and extensive. They provide as many as 15 basic types of services 
from accommodation and library facilities to medical services and activity 
centres. These voluntary agencies work both at the city level as also at the 
local level. 

An important feature in the planning for lYDP in Australia is the in- 
clusion of and consultation with the disabled people. The objective is to 
use 1981 to work towards providing for disabled people the same oppor- 
tunities, acceptance, choices, personal insurance, and dignity enjoyed by the 
rest of this community. The catch-phrase in Australia ensuring full parti- 
cipation and equality (the UN motto) for the disabled is ‘break down the 
barriers’* 

— Compiled from Information Made Available 
by Elizabeth Lucas, Director, lYDP Unit, 
Melbourne. 

Ecuador 

Surrounded by a craggy park outside, the house in Calle Garcia Moreno 
in Quito, Ecuador, was an unlikely place to choose for a vocational re- 
habilitation centre. Yet the institution that started here is on its way to 
becoming a model for others in Latin America. 

Six years ago, when the International Labour Organisation was first 
asked to develop rehabilitation services in Ecuador, it estimated that 300,000 
men and women of working age were physically or mentally disabled. Since 
then 8,000 more have been added to the list each year as a result either of 
illness or of accidents — often occupational accidents. 

The pace of industrial development, fuelled after 1972 by newly-exploited 
oil resources, inevitably brought with it an increase in the numbers of work- 
disabled Ecuadoreans. Believing that they should be helped to become again 
productive and contributing members of the community, the government 
asked the United Nations Development Programme to finance a rehabili- 
tation scheme to be set up with the help of the ILO. Now that the project 
has successfully wrapped up its international phase, ILO adviser, Ricardo 
Cereda Montes, from Argentina, can look back with satisfaction on the 
results of the uphill job he undertook. 

Finding and keeping instructors was the first hurdle. 

“Vocational rehabilitation was an unfamiliar idea and at first we had 
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very few candidates”,, says Mr. Cereda. “There is in Ecuador oidy a trickle 
of graduates in some specialised fields such as psychology, social work, 
occupational and speech therapy.” 

Problems did not end once an adequate number of instructors were 
found for the seven subjects taught initially— metalwork, carpentry, sewing, 
shoemaking, leatherwork, office work and ceramics. “These young specialists 
work only part-time in rehabilitation; on the side, they push on with their 
studies and there comes a point when they want to leave us and go on to 
their professional work. This creates frequent turnover, and requires planning 
and active promotion of our kind of work inside technical education and 
vocational training institutions.” 

A considerable number of fellowships were awarded by UNDP for 
instructor training. The project was able to draw on the experience of other 
Latin American countries with a well-established capacity in specialised 
fields such as speech therapy and prostheses (Argentina) or statistics 
(Mexico). It also was encouraged by the success of a similar project in 
Colombia, which was run with ILO help from 1966 to 1974 and has since 
given hundreds of disabled people new hope and dignity as workers. 

SHELTERED WORKSHOPS 

After the Quito centre was created, similar centres were opened in two 
other cities : Cuenca and the seaport of Guayaquil. Among them, they have 
now a capacity for about 250 trainees. 

Many of them have found their way into industry, thanks to a special 
placement unit created at the Labour Ministry. “The unit co-operated with 
us in following up on the ex-trainees whom we helped to find skilled job”, 
says Mr. Cereda. “We could see that the employers were fully satisfied with 
the quality of their output and their sense of responsibility. It is a source 
of satisfaction to say that most of our deaf, blind or half-paralysed trainees 
now have stable jobs.” 

For the severely disabled^ the governmentis creating a string of ‘sheltered 
workshops’. One of them, opened in 1979 in Cuenca, employs disabled 
workers to assemble gas pipes under a sub-contract to a local kitchen manu- 
facturer. These workers are paid the minimum salary. 

“Development is gaining speed each day in Ecuador”, says the ILO’s 
regional adviser on vocational rehabilitation for Latin America, Antonio 
Lacal Zuco, “Capital investment, the growing number of iron and steel- 
works, the oil industry, the pace of road construction and of agricultural 
and agro-industrial development— all are potential sources of more disable- 
ment. It is very likely that the annual number of new disabled the country 
had in 1974 will multiply by three in 1983. 

“At the same time, medical and surgical progress is such that many 
people who used to die or lose their entire working capacity because of dis- 
eases or accidents not only survive but can be trained to work again.” 
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The work of the three existing centres will continue and the ILO has 
suggested creating additional facilities, particularly in outlying areas. The 
response of employers — most trainees placed by the centre are now drawing 
normal salaries as skilled workers — shows that rehabilitation not only is 
socially desirable but can pay as well. 

—From ILO 


Finianci 


The International Year of Disabled Persons (lYDP) which will be cele- 
brated in 1981 under the patronage of the President of the Republic, will 
include among others the following events: 

— Four regional projects concerned with services for the disabled 

— Participation in the international photographic exhibition arranged 
by the UNESCO 

— Publication of a special postage stamp for the year of disabled persons. 

The activities of the lYDP are being organised in Finland by a com- 
mittee set up by the Council of State. The members of the committee re- 
present the state administration, the central municipal organisations as 
well as the organisations of disabled persons. The committee is divided into 
three sections under the following topics: participation, organisation, and 
information. In addition to thiSj the committee has an executive sub- 
committee for international questions and for the preparation of the pro- 
posals to be submitted to the committee. 

The section of participation is concerned with the possibilities of and 
obstacles to the participation of disabled persons in community activities. 
It also deals with the physical, psychological, and legislative obstacles re- 
stricting the life of disabled persons. The section of organisation concentrates 
on studying the ability of social institutions such as the state, the munici- 
palities, different enterprises, and organisations to render services for dis- 
abled persons. As for the section on information, its task is to make known 
the rights and problems of the disabled persons to the public at large. The 
section also informs the disabled of their rights and the services available. 
It also analyses problems encountered by the disabled in obtaining in- 
formation. This section will also inform the public about the activities of 
the committee and the sections during lYDP. 

FOUR REGIONAL PROJECTS 

During 1981, the Finnish committee and its section on organisation will 
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rati, among other things, four regional projects concerned with the services 
available for the handicapped. Their aim is to study from the point of the 
disabled persons the problems connected with the activities of the various 
organisations and with the obstacles in obtaining services, and to make 
proposals for improvement. 

— In the province of Pohjois-Karjala (North Karelia), the topic of the 
project is education and the school system in particular. 

-—In the province of Kuopio, the theme is work, employment services, 
and housing. 

—In the province of Oulu, the project includes the social and health 
services, 

—In the province of Uusimaa, a study will be made concerning the 
cultural, leisure time, and traffic services from the point of view of 
the handicapped persons. 

Since many of the decisions concerning the everyday life of the disabled 
are made at the local level, the Finnish committee has suggested to all muni- 
cipalities the establishment of regional or local committees. The first of these 
committees was established as early as in May 1980. 

The disabled and their organisations are represented in the Finnish 
committee. This ensures an active participation of the Finnish organisations 
of disabled persons in the arrangements for the year. During 1980, the 
committee received information of the plans of different organisations for a 
celebration of the year. In addition, a one-day conference was arranged for 
the representatives of the committee and the organisations. 

In March 1980, the Finnish committee organised a seminar at the 
Hanasaari cultural centre to prepare the theme year. About 60 disabled 
persons participated in the meeting. By this method, an opportunity was 
provided for the disabled persons to be consulted on questions concerning 
them. The seminar provided the committee valuable expert information to 
be used in its future work. 

Several ministries and central administrative offices are represented in 
the Finnish committee of the lYDP. The aim of this arrangement is to 
ensure that during the theme year all ministries and central administrative 
offices will pay special attention within their competence to the question 
concerning disabled persons. The aim is to bring about legislative or other 
reforms having a favourable influence on the position of disabled persons 
even after the theme year. 

Vocational rehabilitation programme of employment accident insurance 
is the first of its kind in Finland and it may be of interest to know about 
it in some detail here. 

Insurance against occupational accidents is the oldest branch of Finnish 
social insurance. The first Act was passed as early as 1 895 with new Acts 
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in 1917, 1925 and 1935, The present Employment Accident Insurance Act 
was passed in 1948 but it has since been amended numerous times. The Act 
covers all employed persons, from industrial workers to white-collar workers 
and civil servants. Self-employed persons are, however, not covered. The 
employer with the exception of the state government, is liable to insure his 
employees with a licensed insurance company. For state employees similar 
compensations are paid through the state accident olSce. It should be noted 
that accidents occurring while travelling to and from work are covered by 
this Act, Occupational diseases are covered by a special Act, the present 
being from the year 1968. 

COMPENSATION FOR THE INJURED 

The main forms of compensation for the injured are the following: 

(a) Medical care which includes both in- and out-patient care and 
the common forms of medical rehabilitation as well as the supply of pros- 
theses and other personal appliances. 

{h) Daily allowance, 60 per cent of the earnings for a single worker, 
and 80 per cent for a person with dependants. 

(c) Annuity which is divided into two parts, a basic annuity as a com- 
pensation for the loss of faculty, and a supplementary annuity to com- 
pensate for the loss of income. Both these parts, the basic annuity plus the 
supplementary annuity, give the totally disabled persons, 60 per cent of the 
earnings for a single worker and up to 90 per cent for a person with depen- 
dantSj depending upon the size of the family. The supplementary annuity 
can vary individually according to the real loss of income caused by the 
accident. Thus the outcome of rehabilitation (success or failure) can have 
an effect upon the amount of compensation. Previously also the supple- 
mentary benefit has in most instances been paid according to a general 
schedule but in recent years more effort has been made to make this benefit 
more realistic and flexible. 

(d) There are some additional benefits, e,g., an incapacity supplement. 

Vocational rehabilitation is a form of statutory compensation, i.e., an 

injured person is legally entitled to it. More detailed stipulations are given 
by a special Act, the Vocational Rehabilitation Act for Recipients of Acci- 
dent Compensation, of December 20, 1963. The main provisions of this 
Act are the following: 

The aim of vocational rehabilitation is to improve the working or func- 
tioning capacity or earning possibilities of the injured. Rehabilitation benefits 
are granted on the basis of need which does not mean a means-test. The 
need must arise as a result of a work accident or occupational disease. 

Originally, only a person still receiving compensation was entitled to 
rehabilitation. Very soon it was discovered that in many cases, e.g., allergic 
occupational dermatoses, if the worker stayed away from his former working 
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place, the illness was cured and thus compensation ended. However, as 
soon as he went back to work, the illnes was reactivated. To avoid this, the 
Act was amended in 1968 to allow the possibility of vocational rehabilita- 
tion as a preventive measure also in cases where the compensation was 
ended but there was of risk a recurrence. 

THE RANGE OF REHABILITATION HELP 

The forms of rehabilitation are as follows : 

{a) Examinations to assess the need and possibilities of rehabilitation 
and to plan a rehabilitation programme, e.g., in the form of practical work 
tests in centres called work-clinics. 

{b) Medical rehabilitation: Most forms of medical rehabilitation have 
for a long time been included in medical care covered in the original text 
of the Employment Accident Insurance Act. Medical rehabilitation accord- 
ing to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, is aimed at those special needs 
that did not come under the original text. Practical example: Training for a 
car-driving licence for a person with a severe mobility handicap. 

(c) Vocational training and practical work training for an occupation 
by winch the injured is assessed to earn his livelihood. There are no limits 
as to the range of occupations or length of the training and thus a great 
variety of training programmes is possible. 

Basic education in primary or secondary schools does not come under 
the benefits provided by the Act because the injured persons are supposed 
to have completed their basic education before entering working life. On 
some occasions, however, especially for the most severe cases, basic edu- 
cation, e.g., in secondary schools, has been granted as the preliminary phase 
of a vocational training programme. Even studies at universities and othei- 
institutions of higher education are possible in principle but due to the age. 
qualifications, etc., of the clientele this level of training is not very common. 

Although the general target of rehabilitation is to reach the same occu- 
pational status and level of income as before the accident, this is not possible 
in practice for many cases. On the other hand, if the rehabilitee is able to 
attain a higher occupational level and income through a training programme 
that was deemed objectively necessary, this will be allowed. 

(d) Loans and grants for the purchase of tools and raw materials and 
for establishing one’s own business are also included in the Act. 

The economic provisions included in the Act are as follows: 

(a) The costs of an approved rehabilitation programme are paid without 
a means-test. The principle is that the insurance provides that which the 
injured person himself would be required to pay if the liability would be his. 
Thus in cases where the maintenance of a rehabilitation institution is totally 
or in part subsidised by the state government, the insurance provides only 
that which remains of the total cost's. Many of the services are complctcrv 
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free for everybody or available at a very modest cost. 

(b) The daily allowance or annuity is paid in full, i.e., according to a 
100 per cent invalidity during the course of the rehabilitation measures. 
This is the main economic basis of the implementation of the rehabilitation 
programmes. As these benefits are not taxed up to 20,000 FIM per year, 
they are in most instances able to give the injured person the possibility of 
maintaining his former standard of living during rehabilitation. 

(c) The costs of board and lodging are paid separately according to 
certain norms if the rehabilitee stays in a centre as an in-patient or if he 
must move from his domicile for rehabilitation. 

The main emphasis of the Act is on vocational rehabilitation. Medical 
and educational aspects have some influence. However, ‘social’ rehabili- 
tation in the specific sense of the word remains outside the scope of the Act 
except as a general aim of the whole programme. 

Rehabilitation benefits, as already mentioned, are a statutory com- 
pensation. Therefore the claims are processed according to the same methods 
as compensations in general, i.e., the insurance company or state accident 
office makes the decisions and, if the injured does not accept the decision, 
he may appeal to the insurance court. 

— Compiled from Official Sources, Helsinki 


ifidonesia 


For decades, 4 million physically and mentally disabled people in 
Indonesia have been neglected. A man on crutches can be ignored and 
underrated by his community and may believe himself without hope. 

Now an important experimental programme in Indonesia is beginning 
to change public attitudes towards the handicapped and is teaching many 
disabled to become confident and even self-supporting within six months. 

The scheme has been developed by the International Labour Organi- 
sation and the United Nations Development Programme, in collaboration 
with the Indonesian Department of Social Affairs. The main concept is 
to help the disabled within their communities rather than in institutions. 

The ILO project manager, Sam Niwa, says the programme hopes to 
reach thousands of disabled people in rural areas. “Tf properly motivated 
and trained for skills for which there is a market, the disabled can achieve 
and enjoy normal, productive and purposeful lives in their community”, 
he says. It is hoped that . similar schemes can eventually be introduced in 
other developing countries. 
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CAMPAIGN IN RURAL AREAS 

The ceatre of the programme is a national training course for training 
rehabilitation administrators, managers of rural centres, vocational in- 
structors and technicians capable of producing orthopaedic and other 
appliances for the disabled. 

Each trainer is expected to return to his own area, train at least 10 field 
workers in his community, mobilise local resources and build up oppor- 
tunities and facilities so that the handicapped can be socially reintegrated. 

This means taking directly into rural areas the campaign for helping 
the handicapped j rather than dealing with them in urban institutions. For 
30 years these institutions have fallen short of meeting the requirements. 

“Even the new programme cannot proceed so quickly as to benefit all 
the present generation of disabled”, says Mr. Niwa. “But we do aim to 
provide a service that will be sufficient to take care of all the new disabled 
cases that develop each year.” 

Four pilot schemes have already been set up which will serve as models 
for similar programmes being developed throughout the country. These 
are in East Java, South Sumatra and on the islands of Sulawesi and Bali. 
Four United Nations volunteers have been assigned in each area to help 
set up community based services and to devise programmes that can be 
most productive. 

EAST JAVA PROJECT 

The East Java project, for example, is at Piololinggo, a small coastal 
town 100 kms. east of Surabaya. A base rehabilitation centre has been 
built and is already training disabled in sewing, radio repair, hair-cutting 
and making ‘tempe’ — local cakes made of fermented soyabeans. 

At present 10 disabled people including deaf and orthopaedically handi- 
capped, are attending daily courses supervised b 5 r four trainers. Most of 
the disabled come to the centre by rickshaw-type tricycles from outlying 
villages. 

“Our preliminary findings at these centres show that the disabled person 
sometimes has difficulty in believing that he can be rehabilitated and become 
a useful member of the community”, says Mr. Niwa. 

“On the other hand, his community often does not understand that 
anyone using crutches or using calipers is still able to play his part in the 
community. 

“Sometimes well-meaning, but misguided people, give too much help 
to the disabled, taking away their feeling of self-reliance and restricting 
them to complete dependency on others.” 

Mr. Niwa says the scheme had been taken into the countryside because 
Indonesia is still predominantly agricultural and relies to a great extent on 


subsistence farming. The majority of the disabled must be resettled in their 
home environments. Many of them have access to land and therefore heavy 
emphasis is laid on programmes which allow the disabled to get subsistence 
from the land and some sort of cash return. 

“Communities sometimes have resources that have been neglected, 
inadequately developed or simply not recognised”, Mr. Niwa says, “If they 
can be tapped and marketed, opportunities for providing livelihoods for the 
disabled may occur.” 

In each community, volunteers first have to seek financial resources and 
cooperation of local volunteers and organisations. This is where the UN 
volunteers with their special skills and professional qualifications inspire 
local people to devote time, money and personal effort to helping the handi- 
capped, where previously the disabled were ignored and often lacked the 
basic necessities of life. 

The ILO pilot programme in Indonesia is based on the principles of the 
Internationa! Year of Disabled Persons- “full participation and equality”. 
The programme does not claim privileges for the disabled. Rather it seeks 
to provide for their economic and social recovery and have them considered 
as equals rather than as second-class citizens. 

—From ILO 


Italy 

The problem of the handicapped in Italy started to assume importance 
from the beginning of the 1960s and began to be approached from the social 
and cultural points of view, and not only from the medical point of view. 
Until that time the handicapped persons were considered, both by the 
national legislation and by the cultural milieu, from a medical point of view 
only. Every intervention in favour of the handicapped was oriented towards 
his medical treatment and very often the person was institutionalised. 

In the decade 1970-1980, the old-fashioned concepts were turned up-side 
down and a serious attempt made at studying in depth the situation of the 
handicapped and at solving the problem in different other ways, taking 
into account the social needs of the disabled person. This meant that Italy 
was at the start of a period characterised by efforts of a practical nature 
and by the implementation of new laws, but Italy has not yet arrived at the 
evaluation of the results obtained and its eventual need for rectification. 
In other wordsj we are still at a transitional period. 

The definition of the handicapped person in Italian legislation is the result 
of an evolution, thus reflecting the cultural changes. We have in fact laws 
from before 1970 that speak of the handicapped in medical terms and 
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classifying them clinically. 

The national law 118 of 1971 starts speaking in general terms of the 
disabled, as a person that presents working and social problems. Regional 
laws in recent years define the handicapped person as an individual who, 
on account of particular circumstances, has suffered a reduction of his 
physicalj psychological or sensorial capacities such as to make him liable 
to margination.* 

From these definitions of handicapped persons it is easy to understand 
how difficult it is to attempt at giving any precise data on the number, type 
and distribution of the handicapped in Italy. Furthermore, the little statistics 
available do not take into account the negative social factors existing behind 
the clinical classifications. However, it can be said that there is an average 
of 3 per cent to 7 per cent cases of new-born with grave psycho-neuro- 
muscular dysfunctions. 

The rate of the seriously and less seriously handicapped referring to 
specific ages tends to increase from birth to the scholastic age (6 years), 
reaching at that age an average of 1 per cent. 

NATIONAL LAWS 

The first national laws that have approached the problem of the handi- 
capped in a comprehensive manner are the law: 118 of 1971 concerning the 
general provision for the civil mutilated and disabled persons and the law: 
482 of 1968 concerning a general policy on the obligation to employ the 
handicapped persons. 

These two laws, although with many defects and defaults, have opened 
a new horizon for the social integration of the disabled. The law 118 in 
particular has its most salient points in the articles that concern the disabled 
persons’ rights to be employed; the right of the disabled children to be in- 
tegrated into the school system during the compulsory school years, with 
subsidised assistance for the seriously handicapped (that is, transportation 
assistance during school hours); the right to attend high school and uni- 
versities; and access to institutions and special attention for the very serious 
cases. 

Furthermore, that law tackles the problem of abolishing architectural 
barriers in schools, public offices, and public transportation and gives pre- 
ference to the handicapped when assigning popular housing so that they 
may have the flats on the ground floor. 


’"Example of regional law of Lazio N. 62 197 Art. 2: “In the present law it is under- 
stood as handicapped the person who on account of circumstances of traumatic nature 
occurred before, during or after birth presents a reduction of capacities physical psycho- 
logical or muscular or sensorial making himyher liable to be niarginated”. 
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This law contemplates also a vast series of interventions of assistance 
such as: 

— monthly allowance for the disabled waiting to be employed. 

— fixed pensions and monthly financial contributions for grave cases 
that require continued treatment. 

— ^free medical assistance and, in particular, availability of prosthesis 
and various kinds of assistance and interventions at rehabilitation 
and physiotherapy. 

The law 482 of 1968 concerns itself in a more specific manner with the 
integration of the disabled to working life. It protects 10 categories of dis- 
advantaged persons (orphans, refugees), and amongst them the handicapped, 
establishing their right to the employed by public and private firms. 

A salient aspect of this law is the equalisation of the handicapped with 
the rest of the workers from an economic point of view. According to this 
law the firms with more than 35 employees should hire disadvantaged 
persons. The law establishes that the disadvantaged persons’ employment 
rate should be 15 per cent. This 15 per cent covers all the 10 categories of 
disadvantaged persons protected by the law. Out of this 15 per cent of 
disadvantaged persons employed, 15 percent should be within the category 
of the handicapped. However, although the goal of the law is acceptable, 
the real number of the handicapped persons that are employed is small. 
There are sanctions against the firms that do not abide by the law, although 
in actual terms they are hardly applied. 

Also at a national level there is another law which is very interesting. 
This is the law: 517 of 1957. This law abolishes the ‘differential classes’ in 
the schools. These classes were there in the old school system and received 
handicapped children with serious problems. These children were attended 
to by a specialised staff with special pedagogical methods. This meant a 
total isolation of the handicapped child from the rest of the children and 
an accentuation of their ‘differentness’. 

The new law abolishing the ‘differential classes’ ensures the integration 
of the handicapped within the normal classes thus improving the integration 
of the child into the scholastic and social milieu. 

The reform movement and the revision of the problems of the handi- 
capped have received an impulse from the constitutional reform during the 
years 1970-75 and this has facilitated the decentralisation of authority 
from the state to the 20 regions of the Italian republic. 

DECENTRALISATION OF AUTHORITY 

In this way many regions have been able to conduct in an autonomous 
manner their campaign for the integration of the handicapped into their 
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social context, thanks to the reduction of the political and bureaucratic 
problems resulting from the decentralisation of authority and responsibility. 
However, this has also brought about inequalities, as there are regions which 
are less well off economically and culturally and have frozen over the old 
fashioned concepts; on account of the medical and cultural backwardness, 
these regions resent the problems presented by the handicapped persons. 
The other and better off regions have completed and improved the laws of 
the government. 

Among the advanced regions we have; Lazio, Lombardia, Liguria, 
Veneto, Emilia Romagna, etc., which, with their own laws, have created 
special services for the handicapped furnishing, on the one hand, all the 
necessary medical services and, on the other, providing programmes of 
support in order to favour their social integration. 

These laws give an operational sense to the movement providing home 
assistance for the grave cases; lodging facilities; leisure time programmes; 
professionally trained staff that assist the handicapped child in his integra- 
tion to the school and the adult in the working milieu and seek working 
opportunities for them; financial contributions for the working cooperatives; 
and summer camps for the integration of the handicapped, with the assis- 
tance of trained staff. 

All these initiatives have brought to life specified programmes of which 
some examples are: 

There is in Liguria, (north Italy) a very well framed working prog- 
ramme by which a relative number of handicapped persons have been 
integrated into a firm; they were first paid by a contribution made by the 
provincial administration and once their trial period was over the handi- 
capped persons were accepted and paid by the firm itself. 

In the region of Emilia (centre of Italy) a service has been organised 
by a group of communes whereby the handicapped children were taken 
to and fro school and integrated in the school joining the ‘so called normal 
children’, not only in the school but also in a series of after-school activities 
so as to favour the total integration of the handicapped child into society. 

These are only some examples and it may not be necessary to analyse 
all the programmes of all the regions, while it might be useful to analyse 
some volunteer initiatives. 

Very significant are the several cooperatives of agricultural and artisan 
work that have arisen all over Italy with the participation of both normal 
and handicapped persons. 

In the region of Lazio there is a community called ‘Capo D’Arco’ which 
has its headquarters in Rome and other offices in other parts of the province. 
In these communities mentally handicapped persons, the physically disabled, 
and normal persons work together. They do handicrafts and agricultural 
work. These communities are run autonomously and are self financed, 
offering also a training for those who intend to create a similar centre. 



Another example of this is the Community of Lamezia Terme, a small 
city in Calabria, where 20 persons, some of them handicapped, have created 
a laboratory for printing paper, after having followed a training course 
in Capo D’Arco. 

There is another community of this type in Como, the industrial area of 
north Italy. This community is called la Casaccia, w^here the people, 
some of them handicapped, carry out activities that are financed and main- 
tained by the commune. 

Another example of volunteer activity is that which devotes itself, to- 
gether with the handicapped, to the campaign for the defence as the rights 
of the disabled. One of the most clear examples of this is the group that has 
founded the publication ‘The Others’ in Geneva (north Italy). This is 
a publication of the avantgarde addressed to all persons living on the margin 
of the society and maintained by a group of volunteers. 

As it concerns the specific problems of the handicapped, the publication 
has conducted (together with the ‘Law for the Right to Work’) a political 
campaign, gathering the necessary 100,000 signatures in order to propose 
to the Parliament a new law on the right to work of the handicapped, which 
will mean an improvement of the already existing law 482 described earlier. 

From among the group of volunteers of the publication ‘The Others’ 
a commission was created to overcome the architectural barriers. This 
commission has succeeded in obtaining remarkable improvement in the 
building construction and in the public places in favour of the disabled 
persons. 

A movement for the liberation of the handicapped has risen in 
Lombardia, north Italy. It has favoured the integration of the handicapped 
in the schools, summer coloniesj and of those at work. 

Many other smaller groups act on a volunteer basis in small cities. They 
are financed by the regional administration. These groups have created 
several social centres for leisure activities, with facilities for participation by 
any kind of handicapped person, regardless of the kind of disability, mental 
or psychological. 

PROSPECTS OF IMPLEMENTATION 

What emerges from this brief exposition concerning the situation in 
Italy are the prospects of full implementation of the laws that have come 
into force. These laws in fact are theoretically valid and capable of encourag- 
ing the integration of the handicapped. The main problem now is that of 
making sure that the laws are enforced and not disregarded by the public 
institutions responsible of their implementation. 

It is difficult to evaluate the positive results of what has been done up to 
now. It is known, however, that there still exists, 1,812 specialised institutes 
for the handicapped, although theoretic^ly they have been abolished; and 
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that the integration of the handicapped in the working milieu is still the 
exception rather than the norm. It can be stated though, that, in every 
school, there are handicapped children that are attending the classes regu- 
larly and the experiences realised in the working milieu have been very 
positive both for the handicapped and for the normal children. 

Concluding, all the legislative initiatives have yielded excellent results 
where there has been collaboration and acceptance on the part of the com- 
munity (social groups, companies, schools, neighbours), while they have 
been frozen where they have met with resistance from the so-called ‘normal 
citizens’ who have obstructed the integration of the handicapped in their 
environment. 

Therefore we believe that besides continuing the campaign and the effort 
for the improvement and the full implementation of the existing laws, it is 
necessary to insist on a cultural and educational movement so that the 
acceptance of the disabled persons will gradually become a normal feature 
of our culture. 

— Anna Libri, Social Worker, Rome 


Japan 

According to a survey in 1970, the total number of the physically dis- 
abled in Japan is 1.43 million. When the number of the disabled is com- 
pared to the total population of Japan, at the time of the survey, it is seen 
that 3.7 per cent disabled children below 18 years and 17.9 per cent disab- 
led persons over 18 years exist in every 1000 population. 

When the disabilities are classified in terms of cause, congenital abnor- 
malities among disabled children amount to as high as 40 per cent, in- 
fectious diseases 12.2 per cent and other diseases 29.3 per cent of the total. 
On the other hand, among the adults, 56.3 per cent of the disabilities are 
due to disease and 26.6 per cent are due to accidents. In either case, dis- 
ability resulted after birth, and 8.6 per cent are due to congenital abnor- 
malities. 

Compared to the work status of the general population, the status of the 
disabled workers in Japan is quite low; the number of the self-employed 
disabled composes 41.8 per cent of the disabled, while in the general popu- 
lation. it is 19.2 per cent and number of permanent employees consists of 
only 38 per cent of the disabled, while the general population show.s 59.6 
per cent 

WELFARE SERVICES 

Japan is carrying out various kinds of welfare services suited to the type 



and degree for disabled persons. These services include medical exami- 
natioUj rehabilitation counselling, medical care, referral to an institution 
through the provision of the welfare personnel, etc. The welfare measures 
include; (a) welfare for physically disabled adults, (h) welfare for physically 
disabled children, and (c) welfare for mentally retarded persons. 

In order to improve the technique for rehabilitation of the physically 
disabled, the national rehabilitation centre for the disabled was established 
in 1979. This is expected to act as a national organ to perform research and 
development of rehabilitation techniques, to give technical guidance on 
rehabilitation, to collect and distribute information, and to provide com- 
prehensive rehabilitation programme extending from the medical aspect 
to the vocational one. 

The Ministry of Health and Welfare is the supreme administrative 
authority for the administration of welfare for the physically disabled per- 
sons. The Ministry supervises the work of the heads of the local public 
bodies and makes decisions on the establishment and management of the 
advisory council on welfare for the physically disabled persons, the estab- 
lishment of various standards, the designation of medical organisations to 
be in charge of medical rehabilitation, full or partial payment of expenses, 
and complaints which are registered. 

Welfare services for the disabled children are provided under the child 
welfare law. These welfare measures include both the medical as well as 
welfare aspects such as prevention, early detection and treatment and long 
term institutionalisation. Among the causes of children’s disabilities, 
cerebral palsy is the greatest in number. Recently the number of children 
with disability due to accidents is increasing, especially accidents from 
automobiles. 

The welfare measures for the mentally retarded place the emphasis 
on prevention, early detection, and early treatment. The government pro- 
vides subsidies; the municipal bodies for day-care centres for mentally 
retarded children and also support educational camping programmes of 
voluntary organisations. Home helpers are available to families with severely 
mentally or physically disabled children or adults. Since 1978, severely 
retarded persons who stay at home have been visited by doctors and health 
nurses for medical evaluation and guidance. There is an insurance system. 
Vi^liere guardians of disabled children contribute varying sums and after 
their death the children are able to get substantial benefits on a monthly 
basis. Orphaned and abused retarted children are encouraged to be insti- 
tutionalised and they get protection, education, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion. In 1979, there were 350 homes for mentally retarded children to accom- 
modate over 26,000 retarded children in total. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Japan offers special education for handicapped children in two distinct 
forms: (a) in special schools, and (b)ia special classes within ordinary ele- 
mentary and lower secondary schools. 

The former is for those whose handicaps are relatively severe in degree 
and the latter are for those whose handicaps are relatively mild in degree. 
Special schools exist for 5 categories of the handicapped: the blind, the 
deaf, the mentally retarted^ the crippled, and health impaired. Special schools 
exist for seven categories of the handicapped: the partially sighted, the 
hard of hearing, the mentally retarded, the crippled, the health impaired, 
the speech discorded and the emotionally disturbed. 

Teaching in braille is adopted in the schools for the blind and the oral 
method as well as auditory training are used in schools for the deaf. Edu- 
cation of the mentally retarded, the crippled, and the health impaired is 
still new, as the system of schools for the handicapped was instituted in 
Japan only as recently as 1947. 

The primary problem facing special education since World War II has 
been the building of schools for the handicapped. The national government 
has taken the initiative by providing necessary financial assistance, resulting 
in a marked growth in the construction of such schools in recent years. 
Meanwhile, teacher-training courses in special education have been provided 
throughout the national education universities and in-service training courses 
for teachers have been undertaken in each prefecture. 

There is an effective vocational rehabilitation programme in Japan which 
involves both the handicapped themselves and the employers of the handi- 
capped. The main points of the programme are: (a) the quota system for 
employing the handicapped, (6) subsidies for the employment of the physical- 
ly handicapped, (c) selective placement, (d) on-the-job training, (e) bonus 
to promote employment of the handicapped, (/) loans to help the handi- 
capped commuters to purchase vehicles, (g) loans to help the handicapped 
to purchase Japanese typewriters, etc. 

Attention is also given to matters like architecture and structure so as to 
help the handicapped, secure houses and parking places for them and to 
promote the environment conducive to work by the handicapped. 

The employment of the handicapped has improved considerably with 
the cooperation of the employers, but the employment of the severely handi- 
capped and mentally retarded has not been promoted as much as expected 
mainly due to the difficulty in assessing the vocational ability and the possible 
difficulties of management for the employers. 

— Summarised from * Rehabilitation Services for 
the Disabled in Japan', (1980), The Japanese 
Society for Rehabilitation of the Disabled, 
Tokyo. 



There are no accurate statistics available on the incidence of disability 
in Kenya. According to international estimates, approximately 10 per cent 
of any population suffers physical, sensorial or mental impairment and 
requires special assistance if their ability to achieve maximum participation 
in the community is to be realised. In addition, the time, energy, funds and 
other resources of family members and others in the community are diverted 
in order to care or compensate for the limitations of disabled persons. Inter- 
national sources have concluded that at least 25 per cent of any community 
is thus affected by the existence of physical or mental impairments. 

Sample surveys carried out by the division of vocational rehabilitation 
in 1973 and by the central bureau of statistics in 1977 revealed a disability 
rate of about 2 per cent. These surveys, however, were limited to the obvious 
disabilities such as blindness^ loss of hearing, orthopaedic effects and mental 
retardation. 

Physical, sensorial (limitations in vision, hearing or speech) and mental 
impairments are caused by many factors including genetic accidents, faulty 
pre-natal and post-natal procedures j dietary deficiencies, accidents, diseases 
and other causes. 

The present estimates of disability incidence in Kenya are likely to in- 
crease in the future. As improved health measures produce a higher pro- 
portion of live births and prolong more lives, the disabled population will 
inevitably increase. Industrialisation, expanded use of motor transport, 
environmental pollution and other characteristics of the probable future 
are all likely to create more impairment. Without adequate attention to the 
related problems, more disability will result, which is costly both economi- 
cally and socially. 

While it is unlikely that a census of the disabled population in Kenya 
will reveal the true dimensions of the problem, nevertheless the information 
provided by a national survey, such as age and geographic distribution, 
can be most useful to the government in planning new health, educational, 
social and vocational resources for the disabled. 

In Kenya, the Ministry of Health is stressing the importance of primary 
health care. Expectant mothers are cautioned against disease and mal- 
nutrition. Immunisation against notable diseases like polio and T.B. are 
now a widespread, accepted practice. Accidents on the roads, in industry 
and at home remain a worrying problem Kenya is yet to address itself to, 
while alcohol and drugs as disabling agents and the remedies thereof need 
increased attention. Of course, cognisance is taken of the fact that as in 
all other developing countries, poverty is discernible in most of the social 
and economic problems in Kenya also. Indeed, in Kenya, not withstanding 
this fact, the government has long and clear policies concerning the main- 
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tenance of the welfare of the disabled. The Ministry of Health is actively 
working on prevention and intervention, the Ministry of Basic Education on 
providing special education facilities while the Ministry of Cultural and 
Social Services, in liaison with the Ministry of Labour, look after vocational 
rehabilitation and employment of the disabled. Substantial budgetary allo- 
cations are voted by Parliament for the disabled. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICES 

In Kenya, with a population of 15.5 million, those needing vocational 
rehabilitation may be 600,000 people. The aim of a vocational rehabilitation 
programme is to assist the disabled person in becoming a useful, producing 
member of the community and towards this objective the following services 
are provided: 

Assessment 

This is perhaps the most important aspect in the rehabilitation process 
since it will determine what specific measures are necessary to prepare the 
disabled person for employment. 

Vocational Guidance 

In the light of his physical, educational and vocational abilities as deter- 
mined by tests of capacity and aptitude and the observations of the instructor 
and social workers, the vocational objective will be defined and the client 
will be advised accordingly. 

In principle, counselling the handicapped and the non-handicapped is 
much similar but there is one important difference. Because of the limited 
opportunities open to the disabled, the counsellor has to be more specific 
in his advice, not guiding the client towards a family of occupations but 
towards a particular job or a specific type of employment and assisting him 
in securing that job. The vocational diagnosis and the means necessary to 
achieve the job objective is determined in cooperation with the client. It is 
essentially the client’s decision. 

Physical Conditioning 

This is mainly achieved through the normal work and recreational pro- 
cesses in the vocational rehabilitation centre and can be assisted by the 
provision of remedial exercise sometimes with the use of special equipment. 

Social Services 

The social worker will assist the client in resolving problems with the 
home situation, family difficulties, financial matters and interpersonal re- 
lationships. 



Skill Training 

Vocational training is necessary for most rehabilitees who require a skill 
to enable them to earn a statisfactory livelihood. Every effort is made to 
place the rehabilitee in a vocational rehabilitation centre within the close 
proximity of his home since it is desirable that he should be employed in 
his own community after completing training. 

Selective Placement! Resettlement 

Job placement has been called the last link in the vocational rehabilitation 
process and it is the step by which the quality of all other services, whether 
medical, social or vocationah can be judged as factors of employability. 

All training graduates from the rural vocational rehabilitation centres 
are provided with tool kits appropriate to their training and a quantity 
of raw material to enable them to establish themselves in self-employment. 

Training graduates from the industrial rehabilitation centre in Nairobi 
are placed in wage employment with industrial and commercial concerns in 
both the public and private sectors. In the past, employers were reluctant 
to employ disabled workers but this attitude is now changing and job place- 
ment efforts are now meeting with much less resistance. 

Follow-up 

The purpose of following-up the progress of former trainees is to deter- 
mine if job placement has proved to be satisfactory and also to evaluate 
the efficacy of the vocational rehabilitation programme. 

It also provides an opportunity to remove, as far as possible, any ob- 
stacles which may be hindering the disabled person from a satisfactory job 
performance. 

The period of follow-up cannot be arbitrarily stated. Some clients will 
require a greater degree of after-care supervision than others but every 
effort is made to avoid dependence and stimulate self-reliance in the client. 

Residential Accommodation 

Each vocational rehabilitation centre provides residential accommoda- 
tion, A qualified housekeeper is employed to ensure that the domestic faci- 
lities measure up to a high standard of quality and that the physical and 
social well-being of the students is not neglected. 

Training Allowances 

While in training each rehabilitee receives a monthly allowance which, 
he can use to purchase any personal items he may require. He is encour- 
aged to save part of the allowance. 

Other Benefits of the Programme 

The purpose of rehabilitation training is not only to provide the disabled 
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person with an employable skill, but also to prepare him or her to enjoy 
the benefits and assume the full responsibilities of citizenship as a partici- 
pating member of the community. 

Training, therefore, is not confined to the vocational areas but includes 
literacy classes and lectures in citizenship, personal hygiene and civic res- 
ponsibilities. 

All students are encouraged to participate in sports activities which are 
organised at each vocational rehabilitation centre. 

VOLUNTARY ORGANISATIONS 

Voluntary organisations have pioneered in providing services for the 
disabled in Kenya. They offer a variety of services, ranging from vocational 
rehabilitation to provision of special education and distribution of material 
aid for relief of those in distress. In recognition of their contribution, the 
government, through the division of vocational rehabilitation, allocates 
to them annual grants-in-aid. Some of the component voluntary organi- 
sations are: (a) Association for the Physically Disabled of Kenya; {b) The 
Kenya Society for Deaf Children; (c) The National League of the Disabled; 
{d) Kenya Sports Association for the Disabled; {e) Kenya Society for the 
Blind; (/) Jacaranda School for the Mentally Handicapped; (g) Salvation 
Army; (h) Cheshire Homes< Kenya; (/) Kenya National Council of Social 
Service; (/) National Christian Council of Kenya; and (k) Kenya Society for 
the Mentally Handicapped. 

— Official Publications made available 
from Kenya 

Malaysia 

“Broadly speaking, one in a thousand is born spastic. It can happen 
to anybody regardless of race and social strata.” So Dr. Arthur Sandosham 
started his talks. He is the honorary director of the Spastic Children’s Centre 
situated in Petaling Jaya, about 6 miles away from downtown Kuala Lumpur. 
He is better known as ‘Dr. Sandy’ among the children at the centre. The 
Spastic Children’s Centre is maintained by the spastic children’s association 
of Selangor which was established in 1960. The centre was started on a 
small scale with about half a dozen children, but it has now grown to a 
large centre catering for about 130 children. The Centre gives the children 
a combined service of education and therapy. 

Then, what is a ‘spastic’? “A ‘spastic’ is a person with cerebral palsy. 
This is a disorder of movement or posture which appears in the early years 
of life,” Dr. Sandy explains. “It is due to damage or failure to develop 
normally in a small part of the brain controlling these activities.” 
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According to his further explanation, cerebral palsy takes many forms 
and no two spastic people are alike. Some are so slightly affected that they 
have no obvious disability. Others may be clumsy in their walk or hand 
movements. In some serious cases, they find it hard to control their facial 
expressions and may seem to be feeble-minded or even mentally retarded. 
Cerebral palsy can be caused by many factors. It is not a disease. It may be 
caused by brain damage during pregnancy or delivery. However, in a number 
of cases the problem can be traced to an illness or brain injury during the 
early years of the child’s life. 

When a child is suspected to be spastic, he or she is brought to 
the medical clinic of the centre. At the clinic which is open every Monday 
these children are examined by doctors for a decision on whether they are 
really spastic or not. If found to be spastic, the children are admitted to the 
centre and a line of treatment is planned. Dr. Sandy emphasises the im- 
portance of bringing the children to the centre at an early age. “If children 
don’t crawl, walk or talk at the age of 2 or 3, some parents take them to be 
slow learners and they leave them alone. In some cases, parents bring them 
at the age of 12 or 13, then the chances of improvement within the next few 
years are so little.” 

The services of the spastic children’s centre comprise two categories, 
education and physical therapy. Children are referred to classes of different 
level according to their mental age and ability rather than chronological 
ages, ranging from nursery to primary school level. One of the main reasons 
that the chronological and mental ages of the children do not correspond 
is because few children start schooling at the age of six. This is due, among 
other reasons, to parent’s lack of knowledge of the facilities available for 
spastic children. 

At the nursery, which is run by two trained teachers, a relaxed environ- 
ment with freedom of choice is provided so that the children can develop 
their own abilities. A variety of material is provided such as picture blocks, 
simple jig-saws, painting, block printing, etc. With the help of the teachers 
children learn to select activities they would like and gradually learn 
new activities. They learn through trial and error and repeat the activity. 
This repetition is a learning process and the more they repeat the more 
they learn and master the activity. Besides this, the environment provides 
the children with company so that they make friends, learn the correct use 
of materials. “The hours children spend here interacting with other children 
provides an excellent basis for social comparison and self-evaluation which 
has contributed greatly towards their mental development”. Dr. Sandy 
points out 

THE SCHOOL SECTION 

The school section at the spastic centre has a good number of pupils 
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attending the class five days a week. The syllabus and curriculum of work is 
the one approved by the Ministry of Education. However this is adapted to 
the individual pupil’s needs taking into consideration the level of the child’s 
understanding and ability. Since each child’s handicap varies physically, 
mentally and socially^ individual attention is given accordingly. Individual 
teaching methods are adapted to suit each child’s needs. The children who 
are unable to write are provided with rubber stamps of a suitable size. Those 
with slightly better coordination are recommended to do typing. 

USE OF HYDROTHERAPY 

“We are trying to make them improve both physically and mentally to 
the maximum possible extent. This means that the teachers, therapists and 
social workers have to work as a team in order to get the maximum result 
from a child”, Dr. Sandy stresses. Apart from regular school work, children 
go for treatment to various therapists, namely, physio^ speech and occu- 
pational therapists. For reading and speech difiSculties the child is referred 
to the speech therapist. For correct posture in class they go to physiothera- 
pist- Social problems are dealt with by the social worker. 

In the case of spastic children, physiotherapy is the study of normal 
physical development and the practical application of the knowledge in 
cases of abnormal physical development. The development from controlling 
movement of the head to walking independently is normally automatic. 
If this development is stopped or never started, it must be corrected through 
physiotherapy. “Treatment should be sought as soon as parents even sus- 
pect that their child is not developing as other children. In a great many 
cases, if treatment is begun on a child within the first year of life, his pros- 
pects are much better than the one kept at home without treatment until 
6 years of age or more”. Dr. Sandy urges the importance of getting treatment 
at an early age. 

One of the most popular therapies among children is hydrotherapy. 
A voluntary worker or therapist gets into the heated water with the children 
so that their muscles be relaxed. Since the body weight is supported by 
water; children can make various movements and therapists encourage them 
to do many things which will improve their condition. They also have 
occupational therapy the idea of which is to introduce the element of moti- 
vation, make them want to do things instead of just mechanically moving 
their arms. For instance, a therapist puts something which the child can 
catch so that he can make the movements by himself. Furthermore, the 
ultimate aim of occupational therapy is to develop maximum independence 
in self-help skills or activities of daily living of the child. 

^ When children reach maximum degree of improvement the centre gives 
them vocational training. “Taking their situation, handicapped condition, 
as it is, we see what sort of jobs they can do. We try to make them 


independent to have some sense of self-respect by earning some money.” 
Dr. Sandy mentions this with a broad smile. The Malaysian Airlines has 
given them some jobs to clean their earphones used in the planes. Even if 
it is a small amount of money they feel they really have accomplished 
something. 

Spastic children are very lonely in their homes because their siblings who 
are normal all go to school or go out to play. When they are infants they 
are not aware of their conditions and as they grow older they realise that 
they are handicapped. They are more or less isolated from other family 
members. In worse cases, they go round damaging property by accident 
and parents get upset and lock them at the backroom. As a result of this 
they look forward to coming to the centre because they can mingle with 
other friends in the same situation. 

Winding up his talks, Dr. Sandy urges general public to realise that 
there are a number of spastic children in this world who are tr 5 ing to im- 
prove their handicapped conditions. “We would like to arouse their social 
conscience because we, as an association for the spastic children, feel that 
these handicapped children in this country are not given as much help and 
care as in some advanced countries.” It is also important to stimulate the 
overall responses of the spastic children by providing suitable environment 
at home so that they catch up on the physical experiences and stimulation 
they have missed all the years. 

— Jongkoo Jeom, Associate Information Officer 
UNICEF, Bangkok. 


Nepal 

There have always been disabled people in Nepal. However, until re- 
cently very little attention was given towards their needs due to super- 
stition, ignorance and mass illiteracy. The most common attitude of the 
Nepalis is to regard it as divine punishment for wrong done by the disabled 
in their past lives; hence, both constitutionally and socially, there is little 
provision, even now, for their rehabilitation and care. Programmes for pre- 
vention and rehabilitation are further hindered by a lack of accurate in- 
formation about the number} demography and social status of the disabled 
people. This is due to the inadequate definitions of disability and inefficient, 
out of date, surveys — the last full one being the national population census 
of 1971. Nevertheless, in the last few years much has been done to improve 
their status in Nepal. 

In the Mulld Ain (the Nepali constitution) a disabled person is defined 
as someone who has a deformity of the ear, nose, or eye, and it does not 
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take into consideration deformities of the limbs, neck or brain. In the 1971 
national population census the definition includes only those economically 
inactive people who reported the cause of their inactivity as ‘physical dis- 
ability’. Realising the limitations of these definitions a much wider one was 
used in the 1980 sample survey of disabled people carried out by the lYDP 
1981 National Committee. It includes those who, by virtue of congenital 
disease, birth defects and injury are incapable of living an independent 
social life, or are incapable of engaging in gainful employment and acquiring 
normal education consistent with age or sex. This definition includes those 
who are mentally retarded, whether their handicaps are severe or moderate. 
Based on the same principles, in the forthcoming national census, a broad 
definition to collect valid and authentic data has already been included. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AND LEGAL PROVISIONS 

One of the main reasons why the status of disabled persons in Nepal is 
so poor is the lack of adequate legal and constitutional provisions for them. 
In the Mulki Ain there are only three measures for the care and protection 
of disabled persons: {a) On the recommendation of the panchayats, the zonal 
commissioners (anchaladhiss) should provide housing, food and two pairs 
of clothing a year for those disabled without relatives. Under this, the 
responsibility for the disabled is transferred from central government to 
the local panchayats administration and Guthi Sansthaan^, (b) In either 
business or legal transactions between a disabled person and an able bodied 
person it is required that the disabled person bring, as a witness, either a 
relative or guardian to prevent exploitation, (c) If, when a summons 
is placed on a disabled person^ he is unable to attend due to ill-health, the 
court case may be deferred until such time as he be fit to appear. Instead of 
employing legislation as a potent medium for the social and economic 
rehabilitation of the disabled, these provisions show only that society has 
recognised, directly or indirectly, that some provisional care for the disabled 
is a social obligation. 

In each of the five year plans over the past 24 years no national policy 
for the disabled as such has been formed. However, in the fourth plan pro- 
vision w^as made for the ‘special education’ of disabled people. Also in the 
fifth plan, by an act of government, the social services national coordination 
council under the chairmanship of Her Majesty the Queen was set up with 
six subordinate committees, one of which is the handicapped services co- 
ordination committee. This committee is responsible for the consolidation, 
expansion and coordination of the activities for the welfare of the handi- 
capped. Although as yet not a part of the government itself, these bodies 
do have strong governmental support. Nevertheless, it is absolutely essential 

^Government organisation to look after properties endowed to religious places. 



to create the necessary provisions under national or sectoral policy to allow 
the disabled to participate in the national development process. 

DEMOGRAPHY 

The only reliable statistics on the demography of the disabled in Nepal 
is those provided by the sample survey of disabled persons 1980. Although 
the scope of this study is limited, only 8,001 households were examined, 
clue to the poor definitions used in previous studies. It is the only acceptable 
one. 

According to the figures projected from this survey there are 30,03 dis- 
abled persons per thousand population in Nepal. Of these 62.63 per cent were 
found to be male and 37.37 per cent female. This large difference is due to 
the fact that women in Nepal are socially and occupationally less exposed 
to the risks of accidents and also that biologically they have a greater re- 
sistance to disease than males. As far as geographical variations are con- 
cerned it was found that there is a higher rate of disability in the hills than 
in the terai. This is due to a higher incidence of accident-caused disabilities 
in the hills due mainly to the much harder terrain. 

As a result of poor health facilities and poor preventive measures in Nepal 
on the whole, there is a significantly higher incidence of disease caused 
disabilities than accident caused disabilities. This is borne out in the survey, 
where 59.08 per cent of handicaps are either auditory or visual (33.38 per 
cent and 25.70 per cent respectively). However, in developed countries most 
handicaps are of the limbs, head, neck or spine and are caused by road 
accidents or industrial machinery. Nepal having few roads and little heavy 
industry does not suffer from these problems to such an extent (34.46 per 
cent of the handicapped suffer from these disabilities). Only 6.46 per cent 
suffer from mental retardation. 

There are two main organisations for the ser\ice of the disabled — the 
special education council (SEC) and the handicapped services coordination 
committee (HSCC). The SEC was set up in 1971 under the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in the fourth plan. The main objectives of this council are the im- 
provement of general and vocational education, teacher training, providing 
educational materials and the development and expansion of special edu- 
cation. The HSCC was set up in 1977 under the Social Services National 
Coordination Council Act in the Fifth Plan. The objectives of this committee 
are the removal of the social and administrative barriers obstructing the 
education, treatment and rehabilitation of leprosy patients, the physically 
disabled, the deaf, and the blind. The government has instituted many 
centres for the rehabilitation of the disabled persons, frequently with the 
collaboration of non-government organisations. Brief accounts of the 
services of these centres are given on next page. 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND 

Laboratory School, unit for the blind; the laboratory school has been 
educating blind children since 1964. Currently it has 34 students, of whom 
22 are boarders and 12 day pupils, 26 boys and 8 girls, and they undergo 
integrated education from class 1 to 10. Apart from general education, 
vocational training in bamboo work, woodwork, knitting, weaving, em- 
broidery and doll making is also given to them. Food, lodging, education 
and transportation are all provided free of charge. It is financed bv the 
SEC. 

Blind School at Dharan: This school is situated in the eastern part of 
Nepal, and was established in 1977 on local initiative. It caters for 40 
students from grades 1 to 5. It is mn by a local committee with financial 
assistance from the SEC. At present some new buildings are being 
constructed to provide better facilities to a larger number of students in 
that area. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 

Bal Mandir Deaf School: This school was founded in 1966 and currently 
has 142 students. General education is given from class 1 to 10, and vo- 
cational training is also provided. The teachers are trained outside the 
country. The SEC finances the school and the management is through a 
committee under the HSCC. 

The School for the Deaf at Bhairawa: This school was founded in 1976 
and currently has 40 students educated up to class 7. The teachers have 
been trained at Bal Mandir. It is managed by a local committee with financial 
assistance from the SEC. 

NEPAL DISABLED AND BLIND ASSOCIATION (NDBA) 

This organisation was founded in 1969 by the late Mr. Khagendra Bahadur 
Basnyaf who was^himself disabled, and it runs the Khagendra new life 
centre. Here 103 disabled persons of various ages receive general education 
upto class 7 and four years of vocational training. There are also genera! 
meJica! facilities. The international human assistance proarainme CIHAPl 
IS working to improve the quality of education and to set up a medical 
rehabilitationuttit. When the Ryder Chesire Home and the four SOS Family 
Homes now under construction, are completed in the middle of this year 
an addmonal 3- severely handicapped persons and 32 disabled children will 
be admitted to the centre. The NDBA has established a branch in the western 
part of Nepal and is also trying to open branches in other regions. 



NEPAL LEPROSY RELIEF ASSOCIATION 


This was established in 1969 under the chairmanship of HRH Princess 
Siianti Singh, Its activities include the management of the Malunga leprosy 
asylum, the education and training of leprosy affected children and the 
improvement of the popular attitude towards leprosy. It also runs two 
hostels for the children of leprosy patients — the Karl Gerold Home, Phar- 
ping, and the Marwadi Sewa Sadan, Kathmandu, wherea total of 110 boys 
and girls live free of charge. Primary education is given to the children of 
lepers at Khokhana leprosy asylum. It is financed by govermnent grant, 
foreign assistance (Dieuse en Uberse) and public contribution. 

There are some other organisations which help disabled persons. The 
orthopaedic appliances centre, started in 1971, with helpfromBread For The 
World, makes artificial limbs, corrective shoes, calipers, etc., and trains 
technicians for its own needs. The Nepal leprosy trust assists other related 
agencies in the treatment and rehabilitation of leprosy patients. The human 
and national development service (HANDS), a missionary organisation, 
helps the mentally retarded children in Kathmandu, Pokhara, and Bhairawa. 

Although in Nepal the programmes for the disabled are obviously in- 
adequate (only 500 receive institutional care) there is a growing awareness 
of their needs and the facilities for their rehabilitation are being enlarged as 
fast as finance permits. 

OBLIGATIONS OF INDUSTRIES 

Unfortunately there is no obligation for industries to employ handicapped 
people as such. This is a sad state of affairs since, due to prejudice, even 
when a disabled person is qualified and able to work, it is unlikely that he 
will be engaged without legislative compulsion. However, as part of the 
lYDP national plan of action, legislation is being recommended to the 
government to create better job opportunities for disabled persons. It is 
hoped that this legislation will be approved in the present session of govern- 
ment. There is also a public awareness programme being launched at the 
moment with a view to the removal of prejudices obstructing the economic 
rehabilitation of the disabled persons. The lYDP committee has received 
a positive response and through persuasion some disabled persons are being 
employed. It would seem that there is an increasing willingness on the part 
of both public and private enterprise to employ the disabled, but as yet 
this remains more theoretical than factual. 

Although the facilities for the disabled persons are as yet inadequate and 
their social status is low^ it must be remembered that here in Nepal we have 
been trying to make up for centuries of neglect in a mere ten years. Obviously 
more time is needed to improve their position in society, as social attitudes 
and prejudices cannot be changed overnight. However, it is heartening to 
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note that there is an increasing desire to help the disabled constructively. 
Therefore it is vital that the government should provide the necessary 
foundations in legislation for their care and rehabilitation, and thus capi- 
talise upon this enthusiasm. Hopefully, the lYDP will provide the neces- 
sary focus and incentive for the improved care and economic rehabilitation 
of handicapped people. Only time will tell. 

— Madhav Om Shrestha, Member Secretary, 
Nepal International Year of The Disabled 
Persons (1981) Committee, Kathmandu. 


Th© Philippines 

At least one in every ten children is born with or acquires a physical, 
mental or sensory impairment in the developing countries where most of 
the world’s children live. Yet little or nothing is being done to prevent either 
the occurrence of impairment or its damaging consequences. To understand 
these realities one needs only to visit any of the villages of Asia, Africa, 
Latin America or the Middle East, or any of the slums surrounding the cities 
in those areas. There one learns that along every road and path, in every 
cluster of huts, there are children who are being denied the possibility of 
personal development because they suffer impairments and because they 
are not receiving the benefits of the knowledge and skill that exist. 

There is a campaign being carried on in two small villages in the Philip- 
pines — an experiment to prevent and treat impairments in young children 
that may yet lead to a better life for the country’s young population. Called 
‘reaching the unreached’, the project revolves around the concept that it 
is not always desirable to work so hard to buy the disabled child a wheel- 
chair tomorrow when you can invest some time today training him towards 
self-sujSiciency. 

CHILD WITH IMPAIRMENT 

In a country where a great portion of the rural population is still in the 
clutches of ignorance and poverty the disabled child often is trapped between 
over- protection and negligence. A child with impairments is usually regarded 
and treated as ‘abnormal’ by the family and the community, thus, he may 
grov/ up without truly ‘growing’, and may only become a bigger burden in 
his family. 

Josefma almost became such a burden. This mongoloid child at the age 
of 10 months was virtually a wilting head of lettuce in the arms of her 
mother. And though her body showed nothing but bones beneath her skin. 
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she gave the inipression she was boneless because she could not even hold 
her head up. Her eyes were lifeless and she would not respond to talk, smile 
or sound. The colourful, empty shampoo bottles her mother gave her as 
toys did not interest her either. 

But what was doing Josefina untold harm was the feeling of guilt and 
shame her mother had. Believing that an impaired child was something of 
a curse, Josefina’s mother shielded the infant from the public eye while 
accepting the burden as ‘the will of God’. Resigned to taking care of an 
invalid child for as long as the child lived, yet having no one else to help 
her with the housekeeping, Josefina’s mother then often cooked meals, 
scrubbed floors and washed dishes with one arm while holding the child 
in the other. 

No efforts have been made to improve Josefina’s condition until she 
started responding to a field worker’s ‘tickling’, a very simple no-cost inter- 
vention technique invoiviug the stimulation of the muscles. The child was 
rolled over, encouraged to stand up, tossed in the air as her reluctant mother 
watched, fearing the child’s bones would break. Although slightly startled 
at first, Josefina later on responded very well to the exercises, and to her 
mother’s surprise, she did not even mind it when the field worker began to 
gently knead her arms and legs, 

Josefina’s mother was told by the field worker that, if left inactive, muscles 
can waste away, resulting in permanent disability of the child. Thus, upon, 
instructions from the field workers, the ‘tickling’ became a daily therapeutic 
ritual for mother and child. 

Only four months since then, Josefina today has put on a considerable 
amount of flesh, runs about the house, is a walker with a string of brightly 
coloured beads she plays with, and is just as responsive as any normal child 
of her age. 

“If I hadn’t seen Josefina’s improvement with my own eyes, I would not 
have believed she was the same child I had thought her mother would get 
stuck with the rest of her life”, said a neighbour. 

More encouraging is the mother’s attitude towards her child these days. 
The hostility has been replaced by amiability towards the field workers and 
her neighbours, her shame and guilt, by justifiable pride in her daughter’s 
progress. 

Josefina’s case would be a very good example which proved that proper 
care at the early stage of impairment could prevent a child from being dis- 
abled and furthermore remained handicapped for the rest of his hfe. 

— Jon^koo Jeoun, Information Officer, 
UNICEF, Bangkok. 
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Sooth Korea 


in certain countries in East Asia and Pacific region, there are strange 
myths being practised. For instance, in Korea, it is considered bad luck 
for a person to encounter the blind or the crippled, especially in the morning. 
Recently when I visited the Samyook children’s rehabilitation centre located 
on the outskirts of Seoul, the capita! city of South Korea, the head nurse 
Miss Lee Myong Sook said: “Last year at Christmas party for children in 
the centre, a sixteen-year-old girl revealed her bitter memory which can 
never be erased. Everyday in the morning on her way to school, she came 
across a man in the neighbourhood, and his attitude towards her annoyed 
her very much. Every time he met her he spat on the street and tried to 
turn his face away from her.” Miss Lee had the similar experience herself 
when taxi drivers refused to stop the car for the handicapped children. 
She sometimes walks the children to the main street where they can get 
taxis, 

Lee Myong Sook joined the centre in 1974 upon graduating from a 
nursing school Since then she has been the teacher, mother, sister and, of 
course, all weather nurse to the handicapped children admitted at the centre. 

“The patient-nurse relationship at this centre is fundamentally different 
from that of other hospitals. They are all children who are admitted to the 
centre. Our main concern is that the handicapped condition of the body 
should not affect the healthy character-building or emotional balance of 
a child.” 

Since its establishment in June 1952, the Samyook children’s rehabili- 
tation centre has been developing rehabilitation programmes and extending 
its facilities for physically handicapped children. The centre has moved to 
the present 600 sq. meter-premises in 1971 and it provides total rehabili- 
tation facilities equivalent to international standards. The centre has a non- 
profit hospital, special school and a vocational training centre which have 
been remarkably renovated to function more efficiently as a total rehabi- 
litation institute. On the third floor of the hospital where Miss Lee works 
there are about 100 polio and spastic children whose handicapped stage 
have good prospects for recovery of maximum physical function. The over- 
all rehabilitation requires more than a year in many cases and 70 per cent 
of children are from poor families. 

“It is a big mistake, if you think these children cannot compete with 
normal ones at school”. Miss Lee points out 

“You can easily think that they are not capable of anything productive 
and consequently never try to give them opportunities. Another mistake 
lies ill the prejudice to take them as emotionally imbalanced children. But 
once you visit here you will be ashamed of your misconception of the cliild- 
reti. They are so bright and active and are willing to do anything despite 
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their physical condition. So our mission is to provide them with all the pos- 
ottly sible opportunities to whatever they want”, says Miss Lee. 

WHERE THERE IS NO PREJUDICE 

Miss Lee emphasises that the society should not try to over-proteet 
them, instead it should accept them as ordinary young citizens. It is ideal 
that this should be practised at home and then be gradually extended to the 
neighbourhood, society, nation and the world. Over sympathetic attitude can 
lead them to become incapable persons. 

“Some parents are apt to think that keeping the children at home is 
better solution rather than letting them go out and play with non-handi- 
capped children. Out of sympathy and overprotection, parents don’t give 
even a chance for handicapped children to share simple housework”, Miss 
Lee says this from her experience. “There are so many parents who instruct 
their children not to mix with handicapped children. I think this kind of 
attitude should be changed.” 

For total rehabilitation, the centre’s social workers motivate the children 
to participate in their rehabilitation programmes. The psycho-social depart- 
ment gives intensive attention to social training. Every year, the centre has 
rehabilitation camps through which the children can strengthen their 
adaptability to new environment. 

It is the wish of Miss Lee that the children she is looking after at the 
centre will grow up to be citizens of a society where there is no prejudice 
or maltreatment. 

“All children should be equally treated whether handicapped or non- 
handicapped. More attention should be paid as to how to provide them 
better facilities and opportunities.” 

Since she is from a provincial town, she goes to bus terminal occasionally 
to take bus back home to see her parents living there. “I was very happy 
to spot at the bus terminal a public telephone booth specially designed for 
the handicaps. I hope this mere initiative will lead to more concrete long- 
term plans for the betterment of the handicaps in Korea.” 

— Jongkoo Jeoun, Information Officer, UNICEF, Bangkok. 


USSR 


World statistics say that there are 450 million disabled people on the 
earth, including 42 million blind and 70 million deaf people. Eighty per 
cent of people suffering from various anomalies live in the developing coun- 
tries. Figures showing the number of disabled children are very distressing. 
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The UN has declared 1981 as the International Year of the Disabled and 
great attention is paid to the work of rehabilitation. 

The Institute of Defectology is one of the 13 research institutions of the 
USSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences. The Institute is engaged in com- 
prehensive^ — pedagogical, psychological and physiological — studies. Scien- 
tists consider as their main objective to maximally bring together the paths 
of the development of anomalous and healthy children. This means that 
their aim is to establish and improve a special system of education and 
training for handicapped children and that this system should be close to 
the general system. 

In this country the education and training of anomalous children has 
acquired the character of state care immediately after the October revolu- 
tion. At that time a single education system was established and the education 
of handicapped children became its component part. Handicapped children 
were divided into four categories: the deaf-and-dumb, mentally handicapped, 
blind, and cripples. The differentiated system developed for these four 
groups exists now, and we attach prime importance to it. 

The science of defectology in USSR has two fundamental features. The 
first feature is the absence of ‘blind-alley’ educational establishments (this 
is typical of the entire Soviet educational system), and the second is the 
strict differentiation of education of anomalous children. Today, due to 
theoretical studies and practical work of many years, we can educate each 
mentally or physically handicapped child in conditions which favour to the 
utmost his or her training for life and subsequent integration in society of 
normal people. 

DEAF AND DUMB 

The types of special educational establishments are varied — about 15 
types exist. For instance, the former category of the deaf-and-dumb. Today 
we have four types of schools for them — for the deaf, for children with 
dull hearing, for those who became deaf in later childhood and for deaf 
adults. At schools for the deaf, children receive education during 12 years 
onthe scope of eight forms of the ordinary general education at school. How- 
ever, our institute is successfully completing the experiment of many years 
as a result of which it will be possible to switch over to a ten-year education 
period. 

Such intensification of educating a deaf child will become possible due 
to the technique of shaping his speech— the so-called motivation of speech 
communication. The method is as follows: every action of man is motivated 
and to urge a child to do something one should make him interested in it. 
The tuition process at school and work outside the school are based on this 
principle. One of the techniques is the use of dactylology— a finger 
alphabet which is a form of speech by words and not by gestures. 
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Such a complicated process as the mastering of pronunciation by a deaf 
child is facilitated by a special concentric method of reducing a system of 
phonemes. At first a child is taught how to pronounce easy phonemes, 
while complicated phonemes are replaced by simplified ones close in sound- 
ing. This is a temporary phenomenon: in the course of tuition the speech of 
a deaf child is differentiated and is brought closer to normal. 

In the development of communication through speech a system of 
practical activity of the deaf who handle the objects which surround them 
has been created. A special subject for junior forms — the object-practical 
instruction — has been worked out. This is specific propaedeutics for in- 
struction in all usual school disciplines and which is of particular impor- 
tance, in labour training. 

Over the past few years we have paid particular attention to the use of 
residual hearing which to some degree is possessed by every child. For 
this purpose use is made of technical facilities and sound-amplifying 
equipment — both collective and individual. 

A combination of these and other achievements permits us to speak 
about the gradual introduction of complete secondary education within the 
framework of a children’s school for the deaf. Today a 19-year-old man who 
has finished our school gets such education in specialised technical schools, 
vocational schools or young workers’ evening secondary schools. 

BLIND AND DEFECTIVE EYED CHILDREN 

Now about children with disturbances of eyesight. Earlier all of them 
were called blind. Now they also have several types of schools: for abso- 
lutely blind children and for children with eyesight comprising up to 0.05 
of normal vision (there are about 15 per cent of such schools in which com- 
plete secondary education is given for eleven years), schools for children 
with poor vision (up to 20 per cent of normal vision) and evening schools 
for blind children and children with poor eyesight. 

The teaching of general education disciplines at these schools does not 
present particular difficulties, and the problems here are linked with spatial 
orientation. The whole work is directed mainly on the use of the sense of 
touch: writing by braille’s relief-dot scripture^ reading of texts written in 
this scripture by touch and the perception of educational aids by touch. 
This slows down the tuition process but yields good results. To conduct 
laboratory work, say, in physics or chemistry, auxiliary technical devices 
are made with the use of the photographic effect,- for instance, the photo- 
phone device. By the character of its signal — the pitch and the frequency 
of sound— a blind pupil can judge the correctness or incorrectness of his 
or her actions. So far we do not practise only those types of laboratory 
work which, are linked with the identification of the colour. 

At schools for poorly seeing children, eyesight still remains the basic 
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channel of obtaining information. The poorness of vision is compensated 
for by such ‘props’ as individual lighting of the school desk, texts printed in 
the enlarged type, enlarged illustrations and close-circuit television classes. . 

MENTALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

Now a few words about schools for anomalous children, in the first place, 
for mentally handicapped children. In the course of eight years they study 
the curricula of three forms of ordinary general education schools, but 
practically the leavers of such schools get a much larger volume of know- 
ledge than ordinary third-form boys and girls. The whole tuition process in 
studies of general education disciplines — the mother-tongue, mathematics, 
natural sciences, geography and history— is maximally brought closer to 
life. Almost half of time is given to labour training in occupations accessible 
to such children. Good adaptation pupils who have finished these schools 
start working in ordinary enterprises and if adaptation is inadequatCj they 
start working in enterprises employing disabled persons, where work is a 
kind of ergotherapy for them. 

We do our best to rightly choose the type of the school for a sick child. 
The selection is strict, and this is quite natural. The first year of tuition is 
considered diagnostical and if doubts appear in the correctness of the choice, 
the child can be transferred to another school. 

I would like to mention the type of schools for pupils known in world 
pedagogical practice as children with border mental retardation. They 
suffer from alalia or aphasia (dumbness) or general underdevelopment of 
speech. The tuition period is eleven years, and eight-form education is 
given here. It is worth noting that the children whose speech is successfully 
corrected can be transferred from any form to the mass school. 

Another type of a special school which so far is experimental is a school 
for children with retarded psychic development. As a result of minimum 
disturbances of the functioning of the central nervous system^ asthenic 
conditions or serious infectious diseases, such children make chronically 
poor progress at ordinary schools and certainly lose interest in studies. A 
special school returns their confidence in themselves and rectifies the course 
of their lives. 

The final category is schools for children with disturbances of the loco- 
motor system, z.e., congenital or acquired malformations, the consequences 
of poliomyelitis, etc. In such cases our teachers face serious problems iii 
teaching general education disciplines and in labour training. The main 
thing here is to maximally individualise tuition. 

The medical station plays a very important role in all special schools. 
It has not only a paediatrist on its staff as ordinary schools do, but also the 
otolaryngologist, the opthalmologist, theneutropathologist, etc. The medical 
and educational activities are inseparable from a single process. 
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All special schools in the USSR are boarding schools. Education in 
our country has always been free, but the upkeep in a boarding school 
depended in some cases on the material status of a family. Since 1970 it has 
also become free: the state pays not only for textbooks and educational 
aids, but also finances clothes, meals and lodging of a child at a boarding 
school during the whole period of tuition. 

— Professor Yuri Kulagain, Deputy Director, 
Institute of Defectology. 


□ 


The Impact of Braille 

Since this meeting is being held at the headquarters of UNESCO 
in Paris, it would perhaps be fitting to recall that this country is the 
homeland of Louis Braille, who as long ago as 1829 opened the way 
to culture for the blind, and, through his marvellous invention, 
enabled them to communicate with society. 

UNESCO has incidentally considerably strengthened the impact 
of this invention by adapting braille, which was originally designed 
only for the Fiench language, to other languages, a project which 
began in 1949. By thus extending the field of application of braille, 
UNESCO has enabled a large number of persons with visual dis- 
abilities to break through their isolation and to participate in activities 
which had previously been reserved only for ‘sighted’ persons. 

—Mrs. N’Kanza, Executive Secretary, 
lYDP at the 110th Session of the 
UNESCO Board, Paris. 



Sur¥eys of tlie Hatidicapped— iiidian States 
Chandigarh 


The following concessions are available to physically handicapped 
persons in the Union Territory of Chandigarh. 

SCHOLARSHIPS TO PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 

The object of the scholarships is to assist the physically handicapped 
to secure such education (academic and technical) and professional training 
or even training on the shop floor of the industrial establishment as would 
enable them to earn a living and become useful members of the society. 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR PURCHASE OF PROSTHETIC AID/ 
FITTING OF ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 

The aim of this scheme is to provide financial assistance to the physically 
handicapped for purchase of such aids and special gadgets as are necessary 
to increase their mobility and capacity, to reduce their dependence on other 
family members for daily routine work and also to improve mobility and 
locomotion and to restore in them the feeling of self-confidence and self- 
respect. 

JOB RESERVATION 

There is reservation in group ‘C and ‘D’ posts/services to the extent 
indicated below: 

(i) Blind 1 per cent 

(ii) Deaf 1 per cent 

(iti) Ortho paedically Disabled 1 per cent 

The physically handicapped persons are entitled to relaxation of the 
upper age limit upto 10 years for purpose of appointment of group *C’ and 
‘D’ posts. On nomination by the employment exchange, physically handi- 
capped persons should not be subjected to the usual medical examination 
on first appointment and the question should be decided on the basis of the 
reports of the medical board attached to the special employment exchange 
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for tile pliysically handicapped. The posts suitable for each of the categories, 
i.e., the blind, the deaf and the orthopaedicaliy handicapped have been 
identified, 

ROAD TAX EXEMPTION 

The handicapped persons in Chandigarh are totally exempted from the 
payment of motor vehicle tax. 

CONCESSIONAL SUPPLY OF PETROL/DIESEL 

Each physically handicapped holder of a vehicle in respect of which 
road tax is exempted is reimbursed 50 per cent of the cost of fuel purchased 
for the vehicle used by him. Government employees are paid conveyance 
allowance if they don’t avail the facility of subsidised petrol. 

FREE TRAVEL CONCESSION 

All blind persons are permitted to travel free of charges in Chandigarh 
Transport Undertaking buses. 

RELAXATION OF AGE BY 10 YEARS FOR THE GRANT OF OLD 
AGE PENSION 

In the case of disabled persons, relaxation in age may be permitted to 
the extent of 10 years than the prescribed limit. 

RESERVATION IN DWELLING UNITS 

The Chandigarh administration has provided 1 per cent reservation 
in favour of physically handicapped persons in allotment of the houses 
built by Chandigarh Housing Board. 

There are three institutions in Chandigarh for the rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped, viz. : 

(i) Government school for mentally retarded children; 

(ii) School for the blind run by the Society for the Care of the Blind; 

■ and . , , , , ' ■ 

(///) Lions school for deaf and dumb children. 

In these schools, apart from the basic educational knowledge, the physi- 
cally handicapped children are imparted training in various trades like, 
canning, weaving, candle/chalk making,, music, etc., for their rehabilitation. 

— Finance-cum-Socfal Welfare Department 
Chandigarh Admmisirationt Chandigarh. 
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Goa® Daman and Diy 


The handicapped and the disabled persons are indeed the weakest and 
the most vulnerable sections of society and it is therefore necessary to ensure 
their rehabilitation so as to enable them to lead a happy, purposeful and 
meaningful life. There is a felt need to create a general awareness of the 
problems faced by the handicapped persons and once such problems are 
properly defined, an integrated approach could be adopted to tackle the 
problems. 

The administration of Goa, Daman and Diu has reserved 3 per cent of 
the vacancies (posts) in group C and D categories for physically handicapped 
persons. This has been done in pursuance of the direction from the Govern- 
ment of India. Besides, under the scheme for scholarships to disabled 
persons which is in the central sector, scholarships to blind, deaf and 
orthopaedically handicapped persons are awarded for general education 
commencing from standard IX onwards; the rate of scholarship varies 
from Rs. 40 to Rs. 100 per month depending on the type of disability 
and the type of education/training. The total number of beneficiaries 
during the last three years and the expenditure under this scheme are as 
follows : 

Year No. of Beneficiaries Expenditure 


1977- 78 9 Rs. 1,500 

1978- 79 9 Rs. 4.020 

1979- 80 9 Rs. 3,000 


Considering the magnitude of the problem, the efforts made for the 
welfare of the handicapped and disabled persons in this Union Territory are 
neither adequate nor do they cover the entire range of such persons. 

The year 1981 has been designated as International Year of the Disabled 
Persons. A state level committee has been set up in this Territory to formulate 
a plan of action for disabled persons. This committee has organised a state 
level function to mark the commencement of the International Year. As 
a first step, a survey of disabled persons is being conducted in this Territory 
which will indicate the magnitude of the problem. This would also enable 
the administration to formulate schemes for the education, training, and 
rehabilitation of disabled persons. The setting up of a multi-disciplinary 
institute for disabled persons to provide education, training and rehabili- 
tation services is under consideration. The package of service will also in- 
clude preventive and curative measures. 

—'Local Administration and Welfare Depart- 
ment, Government of Goa, Daman & Dhi^ 
Panaji. 
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Gujarat 


In Gujarat, at the time of bifurcation from the bilingual Bombay state, 
there v/ere 20 institutions for the disabled persons. The number now is 65. 
The present programmes for education, training and rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped in the state are encouraging and provide the base 
for future development. The categorywise classification of the institutions 
is as under: 


Category 

Government 

Voluntary 

Total 

Blind 

3 

19 

22 

Deaf and Dumb 

3 

19 

22 

Ortliopaedically Handicapped 

2 

4 

6 

Mentally Retarded 

2 

13 

15 

Total 

10 

55 

65 


CATEGORYWISE REVIEW (EDUCATION AND TRAINING) 

Blind 

In most of the blind schools, education upto S.S.C. is given; however, 
some of the schools provide education upto 7th standard. Vocational train- 
ing is simultaneously given to blind students. Separate vocational training 
centres for the adult blind are also run which provide courses approved by 
the technical education department and the trainees appear for the exami- 
nations held by the technical education board. The training programme 
includes elementary carpentry, canning, handloom and powerloom weaving, 
book binding, coir work, light engineering, armature winding, general 
mechanics^ lathe work, etc. 

Training in music is imparted from prathmic to shikshci visharad, both 
vocal and instrumental. Two schools are specially recognised as secondary 
schools for the blind and two schools are functioning as technical schools 
for them. In order to create better employment opportunities for the blind 
and to provide jobs in open employment, both in the private and public 
sector, two multi-category workshops, at Ahmedabad and Jamnagar, are 
functioning and they provide training in the above trades. One training 
college for teachers for the blind was established and it continued till a 
sufficient number of teachers were trained. It was closed for some time and 
the demand has again come up to restart it to provide more trained teachers, 
looking to the increasing number of students in blind schools. It is proposed 
to start this training college in the current year. The blind have proved 
to be good physiotherapists and massagists, and their services are being 
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made available in different hospitals. In one existing blind school, training 
in physiotherapy is imparted so as to meet the demand for physiotherapists. 
To provide braille literature, one braille press has been started in Ahmeda- 
bad. There is one talking book library and a braille library which provide 
literature to blind persons. In one of the secondary schools, integrated 
education for the blind has been introduced. Similarly blind girls from one 
institution are being sent out to normal day schools. These blind schools are 
spread in different districts and they provide free education, with lodging 
and boarding facilities, for which the state is giving liberal grants-iri-aid. 

Deaf and Dumb 

Out of the 22 deaf and dumb schools, 2 are day schools and the others 
are residential. The state has framed a special curriculum upto 10th stan- 
dard (7th standard of normal schools) for the education of the deaf children; 
a course for vocational training has also been framed. Training is imparted 
in tailoring and embroidery, printing and binding, carpentry, drawing and 
commercial printing, photography, etc. Two audiology centres are attached 
to the schools at Rajkot and Bhavnagar, which provide dignosis facilities. 
One more audiology centre is proposed. One adult training centre for the 
deaf provides vocational training while one training college trains teachers 
for the deaf and dumb schools. Two schools provide partial integrated 
education to deaf children. These schools are equipped with modern edu- 
cational equipments. 

Orthopaedically Handicapped 

Out of the 6 institutions for the orthopaedically handicapped, two are 
sheltered workshops which provide vocational training; one is specialised 
for giving training to leprosy patients. The other two institutions are homes 
for crippled children run by the state government which provide residential 
facilities during pre- and post-operation period. During their stay in the 
institutions, the inmates are provided with educational facilities and training 
in some crafts as well as post-operational exercises in physiotherapy and 
occupational therapy. One voluntary institution provides educational 
facilities to children and vocational facilities to adult persons. This is re- 
cognised as the adult training centre for the orthopaedically handicapped 
persons. 

In addition to these, the Indian Red Cross Society, Ahmedabad branch, 
runs an apang sahay ashram which has an artificial limb centre, a hostel for 
the working handicapped and a physiotherapy centre at Ahmedabad. 
Besides, rehabilitation centres are attached to the U.S. hospital, Ahmedabad, 
and S.S.G. hospital^ Vadodara. 

Mentally Retarded 

Out of the 15 institutions for the mentally retarded in Gujarat, 10 are 
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day schools and 5 are residential institutions for the education and training 
of the mentally retarded children. The state runs one mental hygiene clinic 
at Ahmedabad which provides diognosis, treatment, and playroom services. 
One more clinic will be started this year on a voluntary basis at Navsari 
by the Indian Red Cross Society on a grant-in-aid basis. The B.M. Institute 
at Ahmedabad provides diagnosis, treatment a.nd rehabilitation services to 
both children and adults. This institution also runs a multi-category work- 
shop for the mentally retarded, which provides training in printing and 
book binding, carpentry, steel fabrication, tailoring and embroidery and 
house-keeping, etc. The state runs two homes for the mentally retarded 
children at Vadodara and Rajkot. It is proposed to start separate girls’ 
sections within these schools. One day-school for the mentally retarded 
girls provides training in crafts and house-keeping. A majority of these 
institutions are residential and provide free lodging and boarding facilities 
along with education and training. The total number of beneficiaries of 
these institutions were 1,105 blind, 1,720 deaf, 496 orthopaedically handi- 
capped and 356 mentally retarded persons during 1979-80. 

Most of the institutions have their own buildings constructed with the 
state and central assistance and equipped well with modern amenities and 
scientific instruments and teaching aids. 

INTEGRATED EDUCATION 

As stated earlier, integrated education for the blind children has been 
introduced in Vividh Laxi Vidyamandir, Palanpur, where blind students take 
education from 1st standard uptoXIIth standard with sighted students. The 
number of these blind students is about 60. Special resource teachers are 
also provided. Besides, one of the secondary schools in Ahmedabad, run 
by a public trust, has also introduced integrated education for blind girls 
where 1 7 blind girls arc taking education from 8th standard to 10th standard 
with other sighted girls of the school. 

Likewise, partial integrated education has also been introduced in one 
of the primary schools at Surat and Vadodara run by the two municipal 
corporations, where deaf children participate in activities like craft training, 
games, excursions, etc.,- with normal students of the school. 

Efforts arc being made to persuade the educational institutions to intro- 
duce this scheme for the physically handicapped children in their institutions. 
Recently, the Government of India has revised this scheme and it has 
been made applicable to schools in rural areas also. This scheme will now be 
implemented by the state’s education department. 

GENERAL SERVICES 

Scholarships 

The state scholarships are for students upto VIII standard and the 
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Government of India scholarships are from IX standard onwards. Both 
are being sanctioned and disbursed by the department of social defence in 
this statl The number of scholarships and the amount sanctioned during 
the last two years are: 


Year 

State 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

Government of 
India (proposed) 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 


No. of students 

1,551 

2,406 

2,500 


1,030 

1,152 


Amount {Rs. lakhs) 

4.62 

7.16 

7.60 


5.80 

6.90 


It is proposed to cover all eligible students during lYDP. 

Prosthetic Aid 

Financial assistance for prosthetic aids and appliances for starting petty 
trades is being sanctioned to physically handicapped persons. It is proposed 
to revise the rate of financial assistance from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1 ,000 per case 
and the income slab from Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 9,000 per year in order to provide 
help to all needy persons. In 1980-81, 375 beneficiaries have been sanctioned 
financial help (Rs. 1.66 lakh) against 250 beneficiaries for the year 1979-80. 

The Role of Voluntary Agencies 

Voluntary agencies have played an important role in the development of 
Services for the handicapped. The state has encouraged voluntary agencies 
by revising the grant-in-aid pattern in which 100 per cent grant is given 
towards the pay and allowances for the employees and Rs. 75 per inmate 
per month as diet charges and two-third of the other admissible expenditures. 
Voluntary institutions are being encouraged to develop and expand their 
activities bv taking advantage of the Government of India scheme of central 
assistance for voluntary agencies for the physically handicapped. The 
Government of India has released grants of over Rs. 19 lakhs to 2} insti- 
tutions serving the physically handicapped during 1980-81. The state 
government has also released grant to the voluntary institutions as under: 


Year 


Amount (Rs. lakhs) 

. .. . ..X 



Plan 

Non-Plan 

Total 

1979-80 

8.81 

54.71 

63.52 

1980-81 

16.00 

56.00 

72.00 
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Rehabilitation Programmes 

The state started one special employment exchange for the physically 
handicapped at Ahmedabad in 1962. Similar special employment exchanges 
have been started at Rajkot, Surat and Vadodara to provide handi- 
capped persons open employment in private and public sectors. The govern- 
ment has also reserved 4 per cent of the class III and IV category of posts 
for the physically handicapped. The roster system has also been introduced 
since 1979-80. The relaxation in age limit is made upto 10 years. 

With a view to give a momentum to the campaign of employing disabled 
persons and also to encourage disabled workers, the state has instituted a 
scheme of granting state awards to outstanding employers of the disabled 
and the most efficient disabled employees. The scheme of retention allowance 
to the educated unemployed physically handicapped persons has also been 
introduced. Similarly, the scheme of giving financial assistance for main- 
tenance of Rs. 30 per month to the old and physically handicapped 
destitutes has also been introduced since 1978-79. The age limit is relaxed 
upto 45 years for the physically handicapped persons. The rate of financial 
assistance is raised to Rs. 45 a month from April, 1980. About 1,200 are 
getting this maintenance assistance. Three voluntary organisations have 
employment and placement programmes for the physically handicapped. 

The Mill Owners’ Association of Ahmedabad have agreed to employ 
three handicapped persons in each textile mill in Ahmedabad. 

The scheme of giving conveyance allowance to handicapped govern- 
ment employees and handicapped employees of voluntary agencies, receiving 
100 per cent grant on pay and allowance of their staff, has also been im- 
plemented from April last year. Under this scheme the physically handi- 
capped employees are given 10 per cent conveyance allowance of their 
basic pay, limited to Rs. 50 per month. The state government has also made 
a provision to provide land for residential purposes for the construction 
of houses to blind persons having an income upto Rs. 5^000 per year and 
who have no residential accommodation of their own. 

A quota of 3 per cent is also reserved for all categories of physically 
handicapped persons in the houses constructed by the Gujarat Housing 
Board. 

One hundred per cent concession is given to the blind person and his 
escort in state transport services. This concession is from January this year. 

CELEBRATION OF lYDP 

The state government has appointed a state level committee to consider 
and finalise the state plan of action for lYDP 1981 and to review its im- 
plementation from time to time under the chairmanship of the minister of 
state for social welfare. The state has formulated schemes and programmes 
within the approved plan ceiling for the welfare and rehabilitation of the 
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handicapped. The Department of Social Defence, which is primarily con- 
cerned with these programmes, has provided Rs. 70 lakhs for the welfare 
programmes of the physically handicapped during the Sixth Plan and 
Rs. 28 lakhs for 1981-82, 

The annual budget, plan and non-plan, for the education and welfare of 
the handicapped is Rs. 84.44 lakhs for 1981-82 which may go up to Rs. 100 
lakhs, and will be 15 per cent of the total budget of the social defence de- 
partment. 

With the demand for services for the physically handicapped increasing, 
the state is doing its best to provide all services for their education, training 
and rehabilitation within its limited resources. 

— Social Welfare and Tribal Development 
Department, Government of Gujarat. 
Gandhinagar. 

Jammu and Kashmir 


In line with the UN resolution^ the Government of India have decided 
to celebrate 1981 as the International Year for Disabled Persons. In this 
year,- it is proposed to extend to the grassroot level, a pattern of services 
for the handicapped persons so as to ensure that as many disabled persons 
as possible are benefited. Jammu & Kashmir State Government have 
decided to fall in line. 

Accurate statistics about the number of disabled persons in the state 
are not available. It is proposed to undertake a detailed surv'ey alongwith 
the 36th Round of the National Sample Survey commenced in July 1981. 
The purpose is to work out firm estimates of the disabled persons 
and also other operational details. However, according to a limited sample 
survey conducted by the Government of India, the number of disabled 
persons in the state is about 35,000 (blind— 8,590; deaf— 5,547; diimb--- 
4,056, lame — 6,383, crippled— 7,098; and mentally affected --3, 340). 

At present, the following facilities are being provided to the disabled: 

{a) A special stipend of Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 per month per child is given 
to those of the students studying up to tenth class whose father/ 
parent/warden/guardian is physically unfit to earn livelihood. 
During 1980-81, Rs, 80,000 were spent and during 1981-83 the 
actual expenditure is likelv to exceed this figure, 

{b) A special assistance of Rs. 50 per child per month (Rs. 75 in case 
of two children of the same parents) is paid to those of the 
children, who are deaf or dumb or polio stricken or arc sulTeri ng 
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from other disabilities like mental retardation, orthopaedic and 
congenital disabilities, subject to the condition that their family 
income from all sources does not exceed Rs. 350 per month (Rs. 400 
in case of two children). So far 2,500 cases of this nature have been 
covered with a total financial implication of Rs. 10 lakhs per year. 
During 1981-82, Rs. 10 lakhs have been provided for the purpose. 
This includes Rs. 3 lakhs earmarked for conducting special features 
ill connection with the observance of 1981 as International Year of 
Disabled Persons. 

(c) Prosthetic aid is sanctioned for fixation of artificial limbs both of 
upper extremity and lower extremity to such persons whose monthly 
income from all sources does not exceed Rs. 400, The expenditure 
on this account during the last two years has been of the order of 
Rs. 1.51 lakhs and Rs. 0.82 lakhs respectively and during the current 
year, Rs. 0.82 lakhs have been earmarked for the purpose. On an 
average, 100 such persons are benefited annually. 

{d) Special assistance by way of subsidised supply of petrol/diescl is 
being provided to the handicapped persons who own their vehicles. 

(c) Three per cent of the non-gazetted services of the government are 
reserved for the handicapped. 

if) A blind home with a sanctioned strength of 25 inmates has been 
established by the government at Jammu where the inmates are 
given free boarding, lodging, clothing, educational and vocational 
training facilities. Besides, the government have also been encourag- 
ing voluntary organisations which are engaged in the welfare and 
rehabilitation of the handicapped persons. Rs. 1.40 lakhs have been 
sanctioned as grants in favour of five such voluntary organi- 
sations. 

PROPOSALS FOR 1981— INTERNATIONAL YEAR FOR 
DISABLED PERSONS 

The disabled persons fall under two broad groups— those who can be 
rehabilitated and those who cannot be. ThereforCj the schemes envisaged 
for the benefit of disabled persons have also been classified on the basis of 
the status of the beneficiaries. The destitutes among the disabled persons are 
already covered under the old age pension scheme. Under the scheme, a 
destitute who is 60 years or more and whose monthly income does not ex- 
ceed Rs. 100 is given a pension of Rs. 50 per month. However, in case of a 
person who is incapacitated to earn living due to blindness, leprosy, insanity, 
paralysis or loss of one or more limbs or is disabled due to any other ailment,- 
the age restriction does not apply, provided the monthly income does not 
exceed Rs. 400. 

The following arc the areas in which action is contemplated or Is 
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initiated for the rehabilitation of disabled persons who can be rehabili- 
tated: 

{a) Disabled persons in the age group of 12-40 to be given vocational 
training through trade oriented capsule courses. If it is not possible 
to start separate institutions for disabled persons, such short term 
courses can be introduced in the existing ITIs. 

(6) Funds to be earmarked for giving financial assistance for trained 
disabled persons towards carrying on self-employment ventures. 
Capital component in the tiny sector can also be subsidised and 
loans on easy terms for working capital can be provided. 

(c) Establishment of cooperatives by handicapped persons can be 
stimulated by providing special concessions. Industries department 
can help in the marketing of the produce of the handicapped entre- 
preneurs as well as voluntary organisations promoting such 
ventures. 

(d) In addition to the efforts of the ITIs in providing vocational training 
to the handicapped, there is a proposal for establishing a workshop 
for the handicapped persons. 

(e) It is proposed to involve the health department in increasing the 
health cover for children particularly in the field of immunisation 
and in taking up of the programmes of mental health for school 
children with a view of preventing emotional disturbances among 
them. The social welfare department proposes to give financial 
aid for preventive surgical measures because very often timely 
surgery can prevent permanent disability. 

(f) It has been suggested by the Government of India that a substantial 
number of young handicapped children should be brought to 
schools. The scheme referred to eailier is proposed to be modified 
so as to ensure that handicapped children in the age-group of 6*34 
will be eligible for this assistance only if they are enrolled in a school. 
Exceptions, of course, can be there. The state government has a 
scheme for grant of scholarships to physically handicapped students. 
These efforts are aimed at bringing these handicapped children in 
the main stream by enrolling them in the normal schools rather 
than segregating them in separate institutions. These children will 
form the source from which persons for receiving vocational trainin.g 
at the later stage can be selected. 


--Chief Secretary, Government of 
Jammu d Kashmir, Sriiiu^'ur. 
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iCerala 

The various measures that have been taken up by the Kerala Govern- 
ment for the benefit of the disabled could be considered as a mainfest proof 
of the deep concern of the government in ameliorating the lot of the dis- 
abled. So also, in keeping with our traditionsj various voluntary organi- 
sations in the state have come forward to supplement the governmental 
effort by organising and conducting a good number of programmes for the 
rehabilitation of the physically disabled. Thus in Kerala we have the example 
of a harmonious combination of both governmental and voluntary efforts 
in the rehabilitation of the disabled. 

The government appointed Smt. L. Omanakunjamma, IAS (retired) 
as a commission to study the problems of the physically and mentally dis- 
abled in the state and to recommend remedial measures. The commission, 
after making an extensive study of the problems, has submitted its report. 
The recommendations of the commission are being implemented stage by 
stage. 


EXISTING SERVICES FOR THE DISABLED 

There are at present 15 schools for the education of the blind and the 
deaf in Kerala. They include two departmental schools solely for the blind, 
one departmental school solely for the deaf, two departmental schools for 
the blind and the deaf, five schools under private management solely for 
the blind, four schools under private management solely for the deaf and 
one school under private management for the blind and the deaf. Educa- 
tional facilities upto Vllth standard level are available in most of these 
schools. The children are given free boarding and tuition, subject to income 
ceiling. 

Scholarship facilities are also available to the disabled for all stages of 
studies including academic and vocational at diflerent rates. About 4,500 
disabled students received scholarships for various courses during 1980-81. 

Under the integrated education scheme, disabled children pursue their 
studies along with the normal children in the normal schools. Under this 
system, the totally blind and the partially sighted, the partially deaf, and 
the orthopaedically handicapped pursue their educational courses. They 
are also eligible for exemption from the payment of all kinds of fees. They 
get scholarships and other allowances. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING FACILITIES 

At present vocational training facilities exclusively for the disabled arc 
available in nine institutions. They include two departmental and seven 
private institutions. These institutions provide training mainly in book 
binding, cutting and tailoring, leather works, plastic works, weaving. 
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jjnntiiig, composing, proof reading, candle making, plastic nioudliiig, coii- 
mat making, umbrella making, chalk making, etc. 

The trainees are eligible for stipend from government. 

There is one ITC and one JTS for the deaf. The former is under private 
management and the latter departmental. Similarly there is one institution 
for providing training to the blind in light engineering operations. The 
trainees are eligible for scholarships. In addition, 5 seats in each ot the 12 
JTSs have been reserved for the disabled. 

The state government offers stipends to the disabled undergoing voca- 
tional training or inplant training in any recognised institute. 

EMPLOYMENT FACILITIES 

There is a special employment exchange in Trivandrum for promoting 
placement of the disabled in suitable vacancies. The Kerala Federation of 
the Blind is also having placement service for the blind. This service is aided 
by the state government. The vocational rehabilitation centre, a Govern- 
ment of India institution, has facilities for the evaluation and placement of 
the disabled. 

The P&T department has evolved a special programme to insfai tele- 
phone booths at important centres manned by the disabled on a commission 
basis. A number of disabled persons find employment on this line. 

Disabled persons are eligible for relaxation of the upper age limit pres- 
cribed for recruitment to public services. The orthopaedically disabled are 
eligible for relaxation of ten years and the blind and the deaf 1 5 years. 

The physically disabled are eligible for the award of grace marks in 
interviews held by the state public service commission. Under this pro- 
gramme, the orthopaedically handicapped are eligible for upto 10 per cent 
marks and the blind and deaf upto 12 per cent marks at the discretion of 
the commission. 

The state government has a scheme to give financial assistance to the 
disabled to cover their expenses in connection with their journeys under- 
taken to appear for interview with employers. In deserving cases escorts 
of the disabled also are eligible to get financial assistance under this scheme. 

RESERVATION OF VANCACIES FOR THE DISABLED 

The state government have decided to reserve 3 per cent of the vacancies 
coming under class III and IV groups for the disabled, one per cent each 
for the blind, the deaf and the orthopaedically handicapped in government 
departments and corporations. 

National awards for the outstanding employers of the physically handi- 
capped and for the most efficient physically handicapped employee are 
available for the promotion of the employment of the disabled. 

The state government is implementing a scheme for the promotion of 
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seif-empioyment of the disabled. Under this scheme the physically disabled 
individuals get Rs. 500 each for starting small trade or business of their 
own. During 1980-81, 600 persons received aid under this scheme. 

Disabled persons who do not have any means of support are given Rs. 55 
per month as pension. 

Blind persons are allowed free travel in KSRTC buses and departmental 
boats. The orthopaedically disabled with 50 per cent and above disability 
are eligible for concessional travel in KSRTC buses. 

The state government has introduced a scheme to pay a special allow- 
ance of Rs. 50 as conveyance allowance to the blind and orthopaedically 
disabled government employee. Part-time and contingent employees arc 
eligible for Rs. 25 each. 

There are 8 departmental homes for the care and protection of the dis- 
abled. The inmates of these departmental institutions are given a monthly 
maintenance grant of Rs. 85 each. Under the scheme forgiving grants-in-aid 
to orphanages there are well over 40 homes for the aged and infirm in 
receipt of monthly maintenance grant at the rate of Rs. 45 per inmate. 

There are well over 14 institutions for the care and protection, training 
and education of the mentally retarded. Out of these, three are departmental 
institutions. 

In addition, the state government has a scheme for payment of scholar- 
ships to the mentally retarded children studying in private institutions. 
Under this scheme Rs. 30,000 were spent during 1980-81. 

ASSISTANCE TO VOLUNTARY ORGANISATIONS FOR THE DISABLED 

Under the central scheme of assistance to voluntary organisations, the 
disabled institutions and organisations in Kerala get grants-in-aid on the 
recommendations of the state government for initiating and expanding 
programmes for the education, training and rehabilitation of the disabled. 
Seventeen projects from 12 organisations with a total expenditure of about 
Rs. 30 lakhs were recommended during 1980-81. 

In addition, the state government has a scheme to give financial assis- 
tance to voluntary organisations for starting and expanding production or 
to industrial units for giving employment to the disabled. 

There is a scheme under government consideration for sanctioning 
financial assistance for the purchase and supply of prosthetic and orthotic 
appliances to the disabled, including fitting. 

There is a full-fledged department of physical medicine and rehabilita- 
tion in the medical college, Trivandrum. With the collaboration of the Arti- 
ficial Limbs Manufacturing Corporation of India, a regional limb fitting 
centre has been established in the Trivandrum, medical, college with faci- 
lities for the fabrication of various types of prosthetic aids and appliances. 
A pcripiieral limb fitting centre is also functioning in the medical college. 
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Calicut. Disabled persons get special aid at concessional rates from these 
centres in addition to therapeutic services. 

Government has set up a corporation for developing employment orient- 
ed programmes for the disabled. The corporation has at present a depart- 
mental store and a mobile sales unit. In addition, it is developing an arti- 
ficial limb centre. 

The corporation proposes to take up the following new schemes also: 

1. One thousand sales cabins. 

2. Placement of handicapped persons as apprentices. 

3. Scheme for assistance to handicapped persons who have taste in 
radio assembling. 

4. Scheme for assistance to book binding units, 

5. Assistance to handicapped persons who know plastic work. 

6. Scheme for organising tailoring units. 

THOUSAND SALES UNITS 

One thousand sales units are to be started during lYDP itself. The object 
of the scheme is to create employment opportunity for handicapped persons. 
The approximate cost of the scheme is Rs. 85 lakhs. Out of this Rs. 35 
lakhs is set apart for working capital and this amount will be from 
institutional sources. One thousand sales cabins will be constructed covering 
all districts in Kerala. It is estimated that the cost of the sales cabins will 
be Rs. 50 lakhs. This amount will be collected from various agencies as 
donation/voluntary contribution. The district collectors are entrusted with 
the collection of voluntary contributions. 

One thousand handicapped persons who are interested in conducting 
small shops will be selected and one cabin each will be allotted to them. 
The beneficiaries will have to get the working capital assistance through 
scheduled banks at their own instance. The State Bank of India has come 
forward to give this assistance. 

NEW SCHEMES PROPOSED BY GOVERNMENT 

The State government proposes to implement the following new schemes 
during the lYDP: 

-—Establishment of cooperative societies for the physically disabled with 
governmental share participation on the pattern of industrial coopera- 
tive societies for women. It is hoped to give employment to 2.500 
physically disabled through these cooperative societies. 

—Setting up an institute for research, education, training and rehabili- 
tation of the mentally retarded. Necessary project report has already 
been prepared. 
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—Setting up of a rehabilitation centre for the benefit of mental 
patients discharged from mental hospitals. 

— Improvement ofthe facilities in the existing institutions for the disabled. 

— Establishment of five care homes for disabled children. 

—Institution of state awards for outstanding employers of the physi- 
cally disabled and for a most efficient physically disabled employee. 

• — Setting up of an ITI for the physically disabled. 

— •Enhancement of pension to the disabled from Rs. 55 to Rs. 75 per 
month. 

Government have already issued orders to retain provisional disabled 
employees up to the end of 1981. Similarly, government have issued orders 
exempting vehicles owned by disabled persons from the payment of 
road tax so as to enable them to avail the benefit of petrol subsidy being 
allowed by Government of India. 

The state government proposes to develop regional limb fitting centres 
with therapeutic facilities under the medical colleges of Kottayam, Alleppey 
and Calicut during the current financial year. A rehabilitation training 
centre is to be developed with assistance from World Health Organisation 
under the medical college, Trivandrum. 

— Local Administration and Social Welfare(M) 
Department, Government of Kerala, Trivandnm. 


Madhya Fradesh 

According to the latest census report, the total population of the state 
is 52.13 million. Out of this, children between 0 to 5 years comprise 40 per 
cent. A survey conducted by the state’s department of social welfare in 
1979 shows that the population of handicapped persons was 120,000, out of 
which 96,000 lived in rural areas and 24,000 in urban areas. Among the 
handicapped, categorywise population was, roughly, 35,000 blind, 13,000 
deaf and 51,000 orthopaedically handicapped; the survey could not give a 
correct idea of mentally retarded persons. 

The state-level committee for the welfare of the handicapped, which 
was constituted by the state government in the context of lYDP, considered 
the above figures inaccurate. In the committee’s opinion, the population of 
the handicapped should be about 10 per cent of the total population. If 
this is accepted the handicapped population in the state should be about 
500,000. With a view to arrive at a correct figure, a detailed survey is being 
conducted ail over the state from May 1981 and its results are likely to be 
available by the end of the year. In addition to the number, this survey 
will also indicate the social and economic status of the handicapped and 
will give an idea of their individual needs. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP FOR WELFARE OF THE HANDICAPPED 

The subject ‘welfere’ of the handicapped is dealt with in the social wel- 
fare department at the state and at the directorate level and the director, 
panchayats and social welfare is in charge of this department. As stated 
earlier, the government has constituted a state-level committee under the 
chairmanship of the minister for social welfare. The secretaries of finance, 
health, education, industries, general administration, labour and social welfare 
departments are its members. Besides, there are nine representatives of 
voluntary organisations working in the field. This committee has been set 
up to advise the state government in matters related to the preventive, 
curative and rehabilitative aspects and the policy formulation for the welfare 
of the handicapped. 

In the directorate of panchayats and social welfare, the welfare of the 
handicapped is dealt with by a deputy director who is in charge of correc- 
tional services also. There is an assistant director and some ministerial staff. 
At the divisional and district levels, there are no separate officers to deal 
with this subject, but the divisional deputy director of panchayats and 
social welfare deals with the welfare of the handicapped also and functions 
as a controlling officer of all the schemes running in his division. Similarly, 
at the district level, the district panchayats and welfare officer are in charge 
of all social welfare schemes also. 

INSTITUTIONS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

Most of the institutions for the training of handicapped persons are run 
by the state government. Private institutions are very few. Government in- 
stitutions are as under: 

Schools for Deaf and Mute 

Two schools for deaf and mute are run at Gwalior and Rewa. The schools 
have no hostel facilities. Classes are run in day time only. In the current 
financial year, hostels are proposed to be attached to these schools for which 
government sanction is awaited. Both the schools are primary-level schools, 
each with a capacity of 50 children. There is only one teacher in Rewa and 
3 teachers in Gwalior. Both the schools are running in rented buikliiig;;. 

Residential Schools for Blind, Deaf and Mute 

Six such schools are run at Bhopal, Sagar, Jabalpur, Bilaspur, Raipur 
and Jagdalpur, all of which are divisional headquarters. Each instiluticm 
has a different staffing pattern, depending upon the number of children 
admitted in the school and in the hostel. The teacher: student rativ> roughly 
woiks out to 1 :i7. At Jabalpur the institution is in a government buiklinu 
specially designed and constructed for the purpose. Bhopal also has a gov cni- 
ment building, which is old and not adequate for the purpose. In the 
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other places, the schools are in rented buildings, hardly suitable for the pur- 
pose. 

The school at Jabalpur is a higher secondary school recognised by 
the education department. The school at Bilaspur is a middle school and in 
the other places they are primary level schools. 

The strength of the blind and the deaf-mute children in the above schools 
is: Bhopal 67; Sagar 32; Jabalpur 1 10; Bilaspur 120; Rewa 15; and Raipur 
63. 

Integrated Education for the Blind 

At present this scheme runs in one school each at Gwalior, Indore, 
Raipur, Jabalpur, Bhopal and Bilaspur only. Under this scheme, blind child- 
ren are admitted in normal schools to study along with sighted children, 
with the help of one resource-teacher at every place. The blind children often 
face difficulties in obtaining suitable readers and w'riters during the exami- 
nation period and have to depend on assistance from the education depart- 
ment. 

Braille Book Transcribing Unit 

A cell has been established in the school at Bhopal for transcribing school 
books in braille script. The work is done by hand and therefore the output 
is very low and the cost of books goes very high. Effort is being made to 
obtain a braille duplicator from the National Association for the 
Blind, Bombay, on a rental basis. The Government of India has also been 
approached to put up or assist in putting up one braille press in Madhya 
Pradesh. 

Institutions for Orthopaedically Handicapped Children 

Three institutions are run at Indore, Raipur and Jagdalpur especially 
for the orthopaedically handicapped children. Those children wdio are in 
need of long term medical treatment are adm.itted in these institutions where 
they are given education and treatment simultaneously. The institution at 
Indore is of the level of a middle school and the rest are upto primary school 
standard. The institutions are headed by superintendents (class II) w'ho 
are qualified in occupational therapy. These institutions are located in private 
rented buildings which are rather unsuitable and have no scope for ex- 
tension. 

The children, after completing education in schools, are either sent back 
to their parents or to these institutions run for adults for admission. There 
are no rehabilitation services in these institutions. 

Home for Mentally Retarded Children 

There is only one home in the whole state and is run by the government 
at Indore. It has a capacity for 50 children. IJostcl facilities are available 
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for children coming from outside Indore. The home is headed by a superin- 
tendent, who has a post-graduate degree in psychology. He is assisted by an 
oecnpational therapist, teachers and craft instructors. The institution pro- 
vides educational facilities upto VIII class. No rehabilitation services are 
provided. Children above 16 are either handed over to parents or sent to 
other institutions for adults for their further training and rehabilitation. 

State Home for Adult Deaf-Mute and Orthopaedically Handicapped Persons 
This is a residential institution at Indore with a capacity for 60 persons. 
It functions as a vocational training centre where training is imparted in 
book binding, composing and printing, carpentry and tailoring. It has 
hostel facilities to accommodate 15 handicapped persons. A superinten- 
dent is in charge. There is no separate placement or employment officer to 
help the trained persons in seeking jobs or in getting self-employment. The 
institution is in a government building, suitable for the purpose but has 
no space for expansion. 

State-level Institute for the Handicapped 

This state institute has been started recently at Jabalpur for the ortho- 
paedically handicapped, deaf-mute and mentally retarded adults, for their 
treatment, training and rehabilitation. The institution has facilities for 100 
handicapped persons and also provides artificial limbs to the handicapped. 
The handicapped persons are also sent for their vocational training outside 
the institution depending on their aptitude and nature and intensity of their 
disability. The institution is in charge of a superintendent, a senior class If 
officer, who is assisted by three instructors for carpentry. leather work and 
tailoring. In the current financial year, it is proposed to establish employ- 
ment and placement services in the institution as a step of its development. 

SCHOLARSHIPS TO HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 

Under the state scheme, scholarships are given to handicapped children 
studying in primary and middle schools. The rates prescribed per child arc 
Rs. 25, Rs. 30 and Rs. 35 per month, respectively, for ten months. The 
scholarships are initially sanctioned by the divisional deputy directors and 
can then be renewed by the district panchayats and the welfare officer. 
Ill 1980-81, 500 students got the benefit of these scholarships. 

Under the Goyernment of India scholarship scheme,* scholarships to 
students sludying in higher secondary schools, colleges and trainim^ insti- 
tutions are sanctioned by the director, but now it is proposed to empower 
the divisional deputy directors to sanction these scholarships also. 

Under the state government scheme, financial assistance is «ramed lo 
handicapped persons for purchase of artificial limbs. This assistance is 
restiicted to those handicapped persons whose income is below Rs. 500 
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per month. The assistance covers the cost of artificial limbs only. The handi- 
capped person himself is expected to bear the expenses for going to the 
artificial limb centre and to get the limb fitted. This deprives many poor 
and needy handicapped persons of this facility mainly becanse they are 
not in a position to bear the travel and fitting expenditure. In a few cases, 
voluntary organisations like Rotary/Lions Clubs come forward and finance 
such cases. The artificial limbs mainly include hand-driven tricycles, 
hearing-aids, calipers, cruches^ artificial legs, special shoes, belts, wheel- 
chairs and glasses for the partially blind, etc. There are three artificial limb 
manufacturing centres run by the department of health and family welfare, 
Madhya Pradesh. These centres are attached to medical colleges at Indore, 
Bhopal and Jabalpur. 

However, under the Government of India scheme sanctioned in lYDP, 
all the necessary expenses borne by the handicapped persons with a monthly 
income not exceeding Rs. 1,500 per month will be borne by the Government 
of India. This has come as a great boon. The scheme is being implemented 
in this state through the district rural development agencies and three volun- 
tary non-official agencies. 

Under the Ministry of L abour, Government of India, there is a vocational 
guidance and rehabilitation centre at Jabalpur. The centre provides facili- 
ties for vocational training, aptitude test, and employment to handicapped 
persons. The centre works in close coordination with the special employ- 
ment exchange for the handicapped, Jabalpur j and voluntary and govern- 
ment institutions in the state. In 1980, 322 handicapped persons were re- 
habilitated through this centre. 

Seventeen voluntary organisations are working in the state for the wel- 
fare of the handicapped. Out of these, 7 are at Indore, 3 in Gwalior, 4 in 
Bhopal and 1 each in Ujjain, Durg and Rewa. Two of them, namelyji Gandhi 
Saniaj Sewa Maiidal, Bhopal, and M.P. Drishtihin Kalyan Sangh, Indore, 
are also running workshops for the handicapped, while the rest are running 
educational institutions only. Only one has the facility for placement and 
employment of the handicapped. The other districts (34) have no voluntary 
institutions for the handicapped. 

Voluntary institutions receive grants-in-aid from the state government 
70 per cent of their approved expenditure. In 1980-81, over Rs. 3 lakh.s 
were sanctioned for the purpose. A decision has been taken in the context of 
lYDP under which 100 per cent of the expenditure incurred by voluntary 
institutions on the salary of teachers for the handicapped will be reimbursed 
by the state government. 

NEW SCHEMES UNDERTAKEN BY GOVERNMENT IN lyDP 

Integrated Education for the Hamficapped—Goveniment of India Scheme 

The scheme is to be implemented in 27 selected schools in the state. 
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Action has already been taken for identifying the schools and teachers and 
the handicapped children in these areas. Arrangements for training of teachers 
are being made with the assistance of the Government of India. In the 
first phase, it is proposed to enrol the orthopaedically handicapped and 
blind children in these selected schools along with ordinary children and 
place a trained resource teacher in each school. In the second phase, deaf 
children will also be covered under the scheme and it will be implemented 
in more schools in the state. 

Sheltered Workshops 

Three sheltered workshops for the handicapped are proposed to be set 
up in the current financial year at Rewa, Dhar and Bilaspur. In the first 
phase, vocational training in tailoring, soap-making, typing and printing 
and composing is to be started in these workshops. Hostel facilities for 
handicapped men and women are also to be provided. The anticipated 
expenditure in the first year is Rs. 9 lakhs. 

Homes for Mentally-Retarded Children 

Two more homes for mentally retarded children (in addition to the one 
functioning at Indore) are proposed to be set up at Jabalpur and Raipur. 
These will be residential institutions providing education and vocational 
training for mentally retarded children. 

Buildings for More Institutions 

Proposals for providing hostel facilities in the deaf and mute schools 
in Rewa and Gwalior are also under consideration of the state government. 

It is also proposed to take up construction of government buildings for 
the blind, deaf and mute school, Bilaspur, and for the deaf and mute school, 
Rewa. 

Vehicles for More Institutions 

It is proposed to provide government vehicles for the orhopaedicaliy 
handicapped children at Indore and Raipur with a ^'iew to enable local 
handicapped children to get the benefit commuting to the institutions. 

Other Decisions During the lYDP. 

During the lYDP, the state government has taken the following fuithcr 
decisions for the welfare of the handicapped : 

1. Three per cent reservation for handicapped in class HI and IV services 
under the state government. 

2. Ten years age relaxation to handicapped persons for entry in a 
government service. 
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3. The destitute handicapped will receive social security pension 
of Rs. 60 per month irrespective of age. 

4 . Voluntary organisations will receive 100 per cent grants-in-aid for 
the salary of teachers. 

5. All the handicapped persons in the state in need of artificial limbs 
will be given financial assistance for the purpose. 

PROBLEMS 

It will be seen that although the state government has opened a number 
of institutions for the welfare of the handicapped persons, the services are 
meagre and benefit only a small section of the handicapped population. 
The main hurdle in extending the benefits to a larger population is shortage 
of funds. However, within the limited financial resources, all efforts are being 
made to expand and promote the welfare schemes. Voluntary organisations 
also find it difficult to raise funds to meet the expenditure. The handicapped 
people, mostly coming from backward and poor classes, are not in a position 
to contribute anything for the services rendered to them and the people in 
most of the areas being themselves poor cannot be expected to come forward 
for their assistance in a big way. 

The existing services mostly cover education and training and therefore 
no institution has become self-sufficient so far. One another difficulty faced 
is that of unsuitable buildings. The expenditure on construction of buildings 
is very heavy. Only three voluntary organisations in the state, namely, 
M.P. Drishtihin Kalyan Sangh, Indore, Madhav Andhashram, Gwalior, 
and Mook-Badhir Andhashala, Indore, have received assistance from, the 
Government of India for construction of buildings. They are expected to 
bear the burden of 10 per cent of the total expenditure from their own 
resources. Even this appears to be beyond their reach. Government insti- 
tutions face a similar problem. 

Another difficulty is that of trained teachers who are not available in 
the state. There is no institution in the state to train teachers to reach the 
blind, the deaf and the mentally retarded. The result is that the present in- 
stitutions are under-staffed or have unqualified teachers. 

The problem of non-availability of braille books has already been men- 
tioned earlier. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Despite these problems, the state is committed to the welfare of its poor 
people generally, and of the disabled persons particularly. The social 
security pension scheme, 1981, provides for a monthly pension of Rs, 60 
a month to every disabled person of whatever age, if he has nobody to look 
after him. This has come as a great boon and solace to the handicapped 
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persons of the state. As most of the helpless handicapped live in rural and 
backward areas and cannot easily take to jobs, this pension at least gives 
them a way out for their living. A campaign to carry to the disabled the 
message of ‘participation with dignity’, is also on, with an assurance that 
the state will do everything possible to relieve their suffering. More schemes 
are likely to be formulated in the light of the comprehensive survey that is 
going on and the results of which are likely to be available soon. 

— Social Welfare Department, Government of 
Madhya Pradesh, Bhopal. 


Maiilpyr 

As per the national plan of action for lYDP, the state has drawn up a 
separate state plan for implementation of various schemes envisaged 
therein. The state government has constituted a fifteen member state level 
committee with four co-opted members. The chief secretary is chairman 
and the director (SW & AC) is member-secretary. This committee is to 
find out ways and means to carry out the schemes in respect of the disabled 
persons during the year. 

The state plan of action envisages the following on a priority basis : 

Helping disabled persons in their physical and psychological adjust- 
ment to society by defraying a reasonable part of their expenditure in this 
regard. 

Promoting regional efforts to provide disabled persons of all categories 
with proper assistance, training, care and guidance to make available oppor- 
tunities for suitable work and to ensure their Ml integration in society. 

To encourage study and research projects designed to facilitate the prac- 
tical participation of disabled persons in daily social life by accelerating 
their access to public gatherings and transportation system. 

Educating and appraising the public of the rights of disabled persons to 
participate in and contribute to economic, social, and political life. 

To promote effective means of prevention of disability and to rehabi- 
litate disabled persons. 

As per the national plan, Manipur has been pursuing a detailed plan of 
integrated education for the handicapped. Arrangement for the teaching of 
50 orthopaedically handicapped school children has been started simul- 
taneously with the inauguration of lYDP. A sum of Rs. 50,000 has been 
earmarked in the budget for the purpose. The state government is arranging 
to extend recurring financial assistance to educational institutions working 
for handicapped persons, covering both governmental and voluntary orga- 
nisations, both in the valley and in the hills. A specific provision has been 
made available for this scheme. 
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Further, proper arrangements for economic and social rehabilitation of 
the disabled persons have been made providing artificial limbs, white cane, 
wheelchair, exercise cycle, etc. A sum of Rs. 20,000 has been earmarked for 
the purpose. Besides, six resource rooms for disabled students have been 
proposed to be opened both in the valley and in the hills (4 schools in the 
valley and 2 in the hills for the average of 8 students per school). The state 
level committee in its meeting in May 1981 decided that the state labour 
department be requested to open special counters at district employment 
exchanges at an early date. 

The state committee has also decided to promote and establish sheltered 
workshops for multiple handicapped persons, providing financial assistance, 
and, if possible, to set up model workshops in all the districts of the state. 

Further, reservation of 3 per cent of posts for disabled persons in the 
lower grades of the government posts was also discussed for implementing 
in a phased programme as envisaged in the directive of the Government of 
India. 

The state government is strengthening the machinery for inspection 
and supervision of the activities of voluntary organisations in the field by 
creating suitable posts of inspectors and other staff with a view to creating 
more employment facilities for the disabled. The state level committee has 
also decided to extend more benefits to disabled persons in the field of 
agriculture, poultry farming, piggery, animal husbandry and small industries. 

—Directorate of Social Welfare, Arts and 
Culture, Government of Manipur, Imphal. 

Meghalaya 

Meghalaya celebrates lYDP along with the rest of the country by 
organising rallies, games, sports, musical competitions, etc., for disabled 
persons. Public meetings are also held in order to focus the attention of, 
and bring awareness to, the public about the problems of the physically 
handicapped in the state. About 500 physically handicapped had participated 
in the celebration of lYDP at Shillong and Tura. 


SCHEMES FOR THE WELFARE OF THE HANDICAPPED 

The department of social welfare is implementing the following schemes 
for the welfare of the physically handicapped in Meghalaya. 

Prosthetic Aids 

Financial assistance is given for purchase of appliances, artificial limbs 
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like crutches, tricycles, spectacles, hearing aids, etc. Thirty-thiee physically 
handicapped persons have so far received prosthetic aids fiom the govein- 
ment. 

Scholarships 

Scholarships are being given to the physically handicapped students 
reading in schools/colleges in or outside the state. At present 110 students 
are receiving these scholarships. 

Token Relief Grants 

Financial assistance is given to the physically handicapped who are very 
needy and want to earn their livelihood by starting small shops like pami 
biri, etc. 

SURVEY OF THE HANDICAPPED 

A survey of the physically handicapped is being conducted in the state 
to find out the population of different types of physically handicapped 
persons and their problems so as to enable the state government to plan 
effective programmes for them. The survey is e.Kpected to be completed late 
in 1981 or early 1982. 

Assistance to physically handicapped persons for vocational training/ 
self employment: This is a new scheme and is being implemented from this 
year. Deserving physically handicapped, who are willing to undergo voca- 
tional training for self-employment, will be given financial assistance. 

Organisation of seminars/workshops on special problems of the handi- 
capped: A state level seminar is being organised at Shillong on the special 
problems of the handicapped. 

Training of officers in physiotherapy and occupational therapy (diploma 
courses): The scheme has been advertised. Financial assistance from the 
government will be given for this purpose. 

—Office of the Director of Sockd Welfare, 
Government of Meghalaya, Shillong. 

Orissa . 


Orissa has a population of about 200,000 handicapped as given by the 
bureau of statistics and economics on the basis of a detailed survey made 
in 1965-66. Before the setting up of the social welfare department in 1975-76, 
the programmes for the welfare of the disabled were dealt with by different 
departments of the government. The CD & RR department, after taking 
over the programmes for the handicapped welfare, has extended the 
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following facilities to disabled persons and is trying its best to enhance the 
scope gradually within its limited resources. 

—The state government is sanctioning scholarships to the physically 
handicapped students from class IX to university level on behalf of 
the central government. Besides, the state government has its own 
scheme of scholarships from class I to class VIII for those not covered 
by the Government of India scholarship scheme. 

— The state government has reserved 3 per cent of the vacancies in 
class III and IV posts/services of the government and public under- 
takings. An employment cell has been opened in CD & RR depart- 
ment to register the names of the disabled persons and issue identity 
cards against registration. When the vacancies are communicated to 
the department, candidates registered under the cell are sponsored 
for appointment against the vacancies. Besides, there is a special em- 
ployment exchange for the physically handicapped under the housing 
and labour department which is also registering handicapped persons 
for employment. 

— There is a scheme of special aids for handicapped persons of different 
categories. Financial assistance is given to the poor and needy handi- 
capped persons on the recommendation of medical experts and when 
sponsored by voluntary organisations, government hospitals, and 
CDMOs. 

— A scheme for self-employment is going to be introduced soon. In this 
scheme, there is provision of 50 per cent subsidy to the handicapped 
persons who would take up a trade or some other vocation. 

— The voluntary organisations working in the field of handicapped 
welfare are given financial help in the shape of grants-in-aid. Voluntary 
organisations that apply for Government of India grant for welfare 
activities of the handicapped under the scheme of assistance to volun- 
tary organisations are recommended to the Government of India 
after proper inspection. 

—A school for the mentally retarded children has been opened in the 
state with financial help from the state government. 

— In order to rehabilitate handicapped persons, voluntary organisations 
are helped to start vocational training centre-cum-sheltcred workshops 
in the state. A proposal to open one such centre in each district is 
under active consideration of the government. 

— The state government has extended facility of a conveyance allowance 
of 10 per cent of the basic pay of the state government employees 
subject to maximum of Rs. 50 per month specially to the orthopaedi- 
cally handicapped and the blind. 

— The state government has granted a concession of 50 per cent bus 
fare to the blind in government buses. 
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The state government is considering the introduction of a scheme for 

‘disabled pension and unemployment allowance’ to the handicapped 
persons. 

—The state government is implementing a scheme of integrated education 
of the disabled since 1976 - 77 . So far 12 schools have been opened 
covering 190 students and it is being financed on a 50:50 basis by the 
state and Central government. Recently, Government of India have 
decided to finance the scheme on a cent per cent basis. 

The state government in CD & RR department with the help of other 
departments, has achieved considerable success in implementing the above 
welfare programmes of the handicapped. These schemes have always been 
kept in view as an integral part of the state economic and social develop- 
ment plan. 

As regards the organisational and implementation problems the following 
points may be mentioned. 

It has not been possible to have an adequate survey of the handicapped 
population in the state at present. So it is not possible to know the magni- 
tude of the problems of the handicapped. 

The policy of the state and Central government is to encourage voluntary 
organisations to take up welfare activities of the disabled. But an adequate 
number of voluntary organisations are not coming up to take up these 
welfare programmes. Public donations in this field are not forthcoming. 
So those who take up welfare activities always depend upon the state and 
Central governments to be financed fully to run their programmes. 

The resources of the state government are too limited to take up new 
ventures for the welfare of the handicapped. The provision under the plan 
and non-plan sector is not adequate to accommodate the different schemes. 

There is no organisational set-up from the gram panchayat to the dis- 
trict level to look after the problems of the handicapped. At the state Ie\'el 
a special officer (handicapped) is the only one officer to look into all matters 
pertaining to the welfare of the handicapped. He has not been given sec- 
retariat status; as a result it is not possible on his part to inspect voluntary 
organisations and recommend their cases for financial assistance from the 
Government of India. 

A state level committee on lYDP has been formed with the minister 
for state, CD & RR as chairman and the deputy minister CD & RR as 
vice-chairman. This committee has representatives, both official and non- 
official, from various departments of government and voluntary organisa- 
tions dealing with handicapped welfare. 

This committee acts as an advisory body to the state government on 
the formulation of objectives, priorities and programmes of action for the 
observance of lYDP. And the committee reviews the progress from time 
to time. The tenure of the committee is initially for 2 years which would be 
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extended if necessary. The committee met in December 1980 and in July 
1981 and recommended strengthening the primary health centre in each dis- 
trict for identification of disability; organising safety campaigns for pre- 
vention of accidents causing disability; strengthening nutrition programme 
to cover all children between 0-2 age group, specially in tribal areas, for 
prevention of malnutrition causing disability; establishment of a braille 
press for supply of braille books to the blind students; publication of litera- 
ture to remove barriers of prejudices and discrimination against the disabled 
and project their healthy image in the society; establishment of more in- 
tegrated units in educational institutions for the normal children, 

— The Community Development and Rural 
Reconstruction Department, Government of 
Orissa, Bhubaneswar. 


Silclcirri 


According to the provisional survey report 1981 of disabled persons (’with 
the type of disability), as released by the Census Department, Government of 
India (Sikkim branch) the following are the numbers of disabled persons 
in Sikkim. Totally blind 182; totally crippled 360; and totally dumb 1,940, 

However, a scientific survey of disabled persons is yet to be conducted 
covering bio-data and family background, socio-economic adjustment, 
attitude of the family and the community towards disabled persons, etc. 
It is learnt that as per the directive of the United Nations, Bureau of 
Economics and Statistics, the Government of Sikkim is to conduct a com- 
prehensive survey of the disabled in the state from July 1981 and for which 
the state government has already accorded approval. It is hoped that the 
treatment and rehabilitation of disabled persons would be based on the 
result of the proposed survey. 

Following the declaration of lYDP this year, the Social Welfare De- 
partment is taking up the following measures for training and rehabi- 
litation of the handicapped people. 

— Opening of a sheltered workshop in south Sikkim where initially about 
a dozen handicapped persons (blind and crippled) will be engaged. 
Work will begin with cane and bamboo and light engineering; other 
small scale trades will be introduced gradually. 

— Opening a blind school for which action is initiated by the education 
department. 

—Granting of stipends to the blind, deaf and dumb, etc., for their edu- 
cation in institutions outside Sikkim. 
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—Granting of stipends and other facilities to the extremely poor handi- 
capped children for their education. 

—Supply of text books on subsidy. 

—Free transport facilities to the handicapped. 

—The establishment department is taking action for job reservation for 
the handicapped. 

—Free supply of prosthetic equipments to the handicapped. 

The above schemes are formulated keeping in view the resources of the 
Social Welfare Department which is Rs. 5 lakhs only for 1981-82. 

—Social Welfare Department, 
Government of Sikkim, Gangtok. 


Uttar Pradesh 

The Social Welfare Department was set up in 1955 and the scattered 
welfare schemes/services were integrated and the welfare programmes for 
the benefit of the disabled are being conducted by the department in the 
following manner. 

EDUCATION, TRAINING AND REHABILITATION 
Deaf and Dumb 

Three deaf and dumb schools are being run at Agra, Bareilly and 
Farukhabad, Education up to high school standard is imparted in these 
schools. The capacity of these schools is 100-150 students. In all these 
schools boarding for the students is available. In addition, students whose 
parent' s/guardian’s inomhly income is below Rs. 500 arc granted scholarships 
at Rs. 100 per month. In Agra there is a training centre for thedeafand dumb 
and a workshop is attached to it. Residential accommodation is a\'ailab1e 
in it for 50 residential trainees and lodging expenses at the rate of Rs. 100 
per residential trainee are borne by the state government. 

Blind 

Three blind schools are run at Lucknow, Gorakhpur, and Banda. 
Education up to high school is imparted in these schools and tlie 
blinds are rehabilitated after training in various trades. At Lucknow, 
Gorakhpur, and Banda three attached workshops are also being run for 
the blinds. Here jobs are got made to the blinds on the basis of woii-ordcrs : 
they are paid wages for their work. There is provision for payment of non- 
working, allowance at the rate of Rs. 2 per day for the day they do not get 
any job. For blind girls a school is being run at Saharanpiir where education 
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up to junior high school is imparted and residential facility is also available 
here. For blind girls, there is a training centre and attached workshop at 
Gonda. Its strength is 100 girls and here they are given training in different 
trades. 

Mentally Retarded 

At Lucknow and Allahabad residential schools, one each, is being run 
to impart education in a psychological manner to mentally retarded children. 
The capacity of each school is 50 children. In these schools, in addition to 
imparting education, there is provision for occupational training. Govern- 
ment incurs an expenditure of Rs. 100 per month per student on lodging. 
The students whose parent’s/guardian’s monthly income exceeds Rs. 400 
have to bear the lodging expenses themselves. 

Physically Disabled Handicapped 

Two residential schools with a capacity of 50 students each are being run 
at Lucknow and Pratapgarh districts. In these schools expenditure in con- 
nection with the lodging of the students is borne by the government. Edu- 
cation up to high school standard is imparted. For the training of physically 
handicapped persons two attached workshops are being run at Allahabad 
and Mirzapur. Here residential accommodation is available for 50 and 40 
trainees, respectively. In these workshops training in various vocations is 
given. After training, the residents are provided iob/work on a work- order 
basis. The capacity of each is 100 co-residents. For disabled persons, 
a multipurpose attached workshop and production centre have been set 
up in Unnao district. There is facility here for training in different trades. 
The capacity of this workshop is 100 persons, out of whom 50 are provided 
free boarding and lodging and 50 non-resident inmates are pro\ided with 
jobs in the workshop in different occupations on the basis of work-order. 

PUBLICITY 

To spread information regarding facilities available to the disabled, 
there is arrangement for publication of literature regarding education/ 
training of handicapped/disabled and other related programmes. 

AWARDS 

Grants of awards in Uttar Prade.sh at state level to outstanding disabled 
workers, self-employed disabled persons, employers of the disabled a.nd 
placement officers are in vogue. 

For Employers 

(a) Shield or Tamva Patra 

(b) Merit Certificate 
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For Outstanding Disabled Workers 
(a) Cash Award of Rs. 1,000 
(h) Merit Certificate 
(e) Certificate 
(d) Badge of an> Metal 

For Outstanding Placement Officers 
{a) Shield 
(h) Certificate 
(c) Merit Certificate 


SCHEMES FOR GRANTS 


Personal Grant 

1. Provision for a maximum grant of Rs. 500 per head to physically 
handicapped persons for purchase of artificial limbs, hearing aids, wheel- 
chairs, tricycle and spectacles. 

2. Provision for scholarship to handicapped boys/girls (whose parent’s/ 
guardian’s total income does not exceed Rs. 500). 

3. Scholarship to boys/girls whose parents are handicapped (whose 
parent’s/guardian’s total income does not exceed Rs. 500). 

4. Financial assistance at the rate of Rs. 50 per head to destitute 
handicapped persons. 

Grant to Voluntary Organisations 

Provision for grant of assistance to voluntary organisations engaged in 
activities for the welfare of the handicaps. 

The state labour department is responsible for: 

Special Cell in Employment Exchanges 

Setting up of special cells in the employment exchanges in the state at 
Lucknow, Varansi, Agra and Allahabad for employment of the handi- 
capped. 

By All Employment Exchanges of the State 

Getting employment by sponsoring the names of handicaps for vacant 
^.pOStS.^: ■ 

To provide assistance in vocation selection by rendering/giving voca- 
tional advice in the context of educational qualification, vocational com- 
petence, family background and specified physical ability. 

To encourage self-employment and rendering of assistance in getting 
loans from banks. 

For running desired vocation/occupation, providing of relevant infor- 
mation in regard to vocations/occupations. 
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Special Employment Exchange for the Handicapped, Kanpur 

Registration of handicapped applicants, sponsoring their names to 
employers for selection, employment, vocational and industrial training, 
vocational guidance and providing assistance in matters relating to medical 
examination by the medical board, etc. 

Coordination between all employment exchanges of the state engaged 
in work relating to employment to registered handicapped persons. 

Collection and compilation of statistics in regard to handicapped 
persons at state level and making available the same to concerned persons/ 
institutions. 

As a forward plan^ the education department is making efforts for the 
coordinated education of the handicapped persons from next session in 
five selected cities of the state. 

The medical and health department of the state offers the following 
facilities: 

Bringing handicapped persons to the district hospitals in urban 
areas and to primary health centres in urban areas by the field officers of 
medical health and family welfare and revenue department for free medical 
examination and taking necessary treatment. 

Effective -contribution of the officers of the medical health and family 
welfare department in preparation of the lists of handicapped persons 
through tehsildars. 

Chief medical officers are making sample check of the lists of the handi- 
capped persons which would be made available to the district hospitals 
and primary health centres. 

From March 1, 1981 to March 15, 1981 at all district hospitals and 
primary health centres, (keeping in view the nature of the medical aid 
required) the handicapped persons were examined medically and were 
provided medical aid, after preparation of appropriate statements. 

Provision of a separate counter for handicapped persons and laying 
of information boards displaying medical facility available to handicapped 
persons at all district hospitals and primary health centres. 

To prevent diseases of eyes and ears, scheme/programme for medical 
examination and health education to all school going children in all the 
districts. 

For recruitment of handicapped persons to the services/posts under the 
state, age relaxation is provided. 

For travel in buses 50 per cent concession in the normal fare is grant- 
ed to blind and physically handicapped passengers. However, passenger 
tax and other taxes imposed by local bodies are charged. 

This facility is available at every bus stand at the time of purchase of 
ticket. In city buses this facility is available from the conductor at the time 
of travel in. local buses. 

With a view to provide employment to handicapped persons a 
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reservation of 2 per cent has been provided for handicapped persons in 
class I, II, in and IV posts under the state government. 

To make the blind, deaf and physically handicapped persons earn their 
livelihood local bodies have reserved 10 percent shops for them. 

— Social Welfare Department, Government 
of Uttar Pradesh, Lucknow (Translated 
from Hindi by Prem Prakash Kalra, 
Translator, Department of Personnel 
and Administrative Reforms, Ministry 
of Home Affairts, New Delhi.) 


West Bengal 

In observing lYDP, the Government of West Bengal has laid stress on 
the economic and social rehabilitation of the disabled and on creating an 
awareness among the people towards their problems. The object is integ 
ration rather than segregation of disabled persons. 

The state has set up a ‘handicapped board’ to coordinate the plans and 
programmes connected with the welfare of physically handicapped and 
mentally retarded persons. This board consists of eminent physicians, social 
workers, representatives of reputed voluntary organisations and heads of 
the departments of the government concerned with the matter. The main 
function of the board is to create and sustain public awareness of the needs 
of the disabled; to coordinate and integrate the activities of government 
departments and voluntary organisations in this field and to review periodi- 
cally the progress made under different programmes; to locate gaps in the 
existing services; to suggest measures for improvement; and also to for- 
mulate fresh schemes for the welfare of the handicapped. 

In order to observe lYDP in a befitting manner, a steering committee 
headed by the Governor of West Bengal has been set up with ministers-in 
charge of the concerned departments as members. lYDP began with a 
formal inauguration in April, 1981 with the chief minister in the chair, a 
large number of distinguished people including representatives of voluntary 
organisations and also a huge gathering of disabled persons. Earlier,- during 
the year the governor, the chief minister and several other ministers ad- 
dressed a rally of disabled persons and launched the programme of creating 
public awareness of the needs of physically handicapped and menially 
retarded persons. Separately, a seminar was held in Calcutta where notable 
personalities from all walks of life participated in the discussion of the prob- 
lems of the disabled and their solution, 

MEASURES FOR THE WELFARE OF THE HANDICAPPED 

The state government has so far adopted the following measures for 
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the welfare of the handicapped. No general definition of the disabled is 
adopted. Their definition varies for different welfare schemes. 

Prosthetic Aid 

The object of the scheme is to enable the handicapped to earn their 
livelihood independently. Different aids and equipments, namely, hearing 
aids, artificial limbs, wheelchairs are given to the orthopaedically handi- 
capped, the blind, the deaf and dumb persons, free of charge. Fittings are 
also done free of charge by experts. Such aids are given to persons whose 
future rehabilitation is feasible, and 1,580 persons have been benefited 
under this scheme. 

Scholarships to Physically Handicapped Students Studying 

The scheme provides for financial assistance to the needy physically 
handicapped students studying below class IX in recognised educational 
institutions with a view to helping them to acquire such academic skill at 
secondary stage as will enable them to go in for higher studies; 423 students 
are benefited. From class IX, the education department bears the ex- 
penditure; 319 students are benefited. Students whose family income is 
below Rs. 500 per month are given a stipend of Rs. 25 each per month up to 
class V and of Rs. 30 each pei month in classes VI and VII. Additional 
allowance of Rs. 20 each per month is given to orthopaedically handicapped 
students necessitating special arrangement for transport to and from the 
institutions. Readers’ allowance of Rs. 20 each per month is allowed to blind 
students. 

Disability Pension 

This scheme provides for grant of a pension of Rs. 20 per month to the 
destitute physically handicapped persons who are incapable of earning a 
living and are declared as such by a government medical officer. Over 
1,750 persons have benefited so far and the target beneficiary of 2,780 is 
expected to be fulfilled in 1981. 

Economic Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped Adults 

The object of the scheme is to provide financial assistance to the physi- 
cally handicapped adults belonging to families in low income group to help 
them set up small scale industrial units, poultry^ dairy, piggery, etc. The 
amount of grant is limited to Rs, 1,000 per disabled adult, 90 per cent of 
which is paid ill kind. 

Vocational Training 

Government has decided to set up vocational training centres for the 
handicapped in Calcutta and all district headquarters. Such centres may 
also be established by voluntary organisations with government assistance. 
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In West Bengal a notable voluntary organisation, namely, Rehabilitation 
India, has established a sheltered workshop for the handicapped. Another 
organisation named Rehabilitation Centre for Children has also started 
very good work in this line. The state government also runs two vocational 
training centres and one agricultural training centre for the disabled. 

Special Education 

The Government of West Bengal runs five schools for the blind. Besides, 
voluntary organisations have established a number of schools for the blind, 
deaf and dumb and mentally retarded persons. 

Preventive Measures 

The Government of West Bengal has given serious consideration to the 
measures for prevention of disability. Since malnutrition and vitamin and 
iron deficiencies are the main causes of various disabilities, the government 
has taken up a special nutrition programme for children of the age group 
0-6 years and for the nursing and expectant mothers. They are given nutri- 
tious food and health check-up and immunisation. The number of bene- 
ficiaries at present under this programme is about 1,2 million. Besides the 
special nutrition programme, approximately 200,000 people are covered 
under twenty intensive child development schemes. The programme pro- 
vides for a package of services to children below six years of age. Preg- 
nant women and nursing and expectant mothers in these blocks are also 
given supplementary nutrition and health education. Besides, mother and 
child care programme is continuing in 30 blocks with the assistance of 
UNICEF and CARE. Children up to 6 years and nursing and expectant 
mothers are provided nutritious food and health inputs. There are 50 feeding 
centres and 50 child care centres in each block. The number of beneficiaries 
in these blocks is approximately 300 thousand. 

Reservation of Vacancies 

The Government of West Bengal has reserved 2 per cent of the vacancies 
in all offices, establishments and industries under it for physically 
handicapped persons. For implementing the scheme there is a monitoring 
cell under the labour department of the government. Besides, it has been 
ordered that irrespective of the number of vacancies in an office during 
1981, at least one disabled person has to be given a job in each office. 

— Relief and Welfare Department , 
Government of West Bengal, Calcutta. 

□ 




ipyjsIWte /t;i 

A high proportion of impairments and disabilities are the 
end-result of an absence of knowledge or medical attention 
about common diseases or at-risk health conditions. Some 
such conditions arc not conventionally thought of as dis- 
abilities. 




MATERNITY-RELATED 

There are 1 10 million births each 
year, 75% in developing countries, 
where perinatal risks are much 
higher and newborn have lower birth 
weight, itself a contributor to 
disability-producing sequelae. A 
fetus can be severely affected during 
pregnancy by disease in mother such 
as rubella, syphilis. Complications 
during delivery can also damage 
newborn. 0.5% world population 
disabled in these ways. 


DEBILITY 

Certain diseases reduce a person's 
productive life by dround 15%, and 
are indirectly disabling. Examples: 
malaria; cause of 30% of health 
centre consultations in Africa; schis- 
tosomiasis (bilharzia): affects 200 
million, many with severe lassitude; 
TB: annual risk rate is 2% in some 
developing countries. 


MALNUTRITION 

The most severe form, protein- 
energy<malnutrition, affects 100 mil- 
lion children under 5 in developing 
countries: it can permanently stunt 
growth, physically and mentally (see 
p,6). 250,000 children go blind each 
year from vitamin A deficiency (see 
p.lO); iodine deficiency causes 
endemic goitre (200 million af- 
fected), sometimes leading to cre- 
tinism; iron deficiency (.anaemia) 


COMPLICATIONS 

Some disabilities derive not from the 
original disease, but from its compli- 
cations. Untreated scabies (skin in- 
fection) can lead to kidney malfunc- 
tion, hypertension; a continual cold 
can lead to deafness: alcoholism and 
drug abuse can lead to hepatic dam- 
age, trauma from accidents, depres- 
sion, anxiety. 


Negative attitudes towards people with impairments, causing chil- 
dren to be hidden from sight , kept in dark roorii, deprived of stimu- 
lation and normal social contact, ostntcized, constitute much 
graver disabilities than the impairments themselves. In developing 
world, this feature of social life is common, but no reliable data 
available on which to quantify numbers affected. ' 


also causes impairment. 



SECLUSION 



THE ORIGINS OF PREJUDICE 


The origins of prejudice have long been 
sought by sociologists and economists. Karl 
Marx explained prejudice toward the socially 
handicapped by elaborating his theory of 
capitalism as a system which produces dis- 
crepancies between well-adjusted ‘haves’ and 
weak ‘have-nots’. Free enterprise has rules 
to make the rich and healthy even stronger, 
the poor and weak even weaker. 

Years later Max Weber agreed partially 
with this economic theory but pointed out 
that it was insufficient to explain the roots 
of prejudice. Prejudice is spawned in human 
psychology which is reflected in the value 
systeiiij culture and tradition of each ethnic 
group and nation. 


•Rehahilitationj World, Summer 1977. 
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National Planning for the Handicapped— Report of the Expert Group, 
Seeta Sinclair Ced.)> (Co-sponsored by Director General, Health Services, 
World Health Organisation, and All India Institute of Medical Sciences, 
New Delhi, 1981, pp. 217. 

Seminars, workshops and international meets have perhaps become 
the order of the day, particularly in the field of handicap. Many problems 
are discussed, solutions with pros and cons thrashed out and generally 
recommendations from the most realistic to most unrealistic are put forth 
and a copy of it is routinely sent to the concerned authorities. Hardly any- 
thing comes out of these recommendations in terms of either the govern- 
ment’s contribution or that of the organisations who have to help, as well 
as of those who have organised the seminars. Some organisations bring out 
the entire proceedings of these seminars and workshops in a mimeographed 
form, while the more rich bring it out in print. One more addition to the 
horde of books and one more feather perhaps in the cap of the editor! One 
such effort is that of Seeta Sinclair, perhaps with a difference. She, as a 
convener of the expert group on national planning for mental health in India, 
has attempted to make the planning approach more inter-disciplinary in 
nature. She appears to have been successful in bringing together adminis- 
trators, special educationists, child psychologists, lawyers, specialists (such 
as speech therapists), paediatricians, neurosurgeons, as well as a communi- 
cation specialist to understand, contemplate and discuss the problems of 
the mentally retarded from each specialist’s own point of view. 

While the report displays boldly planning for ‘mentally handicapped’ 
persons, there is no attempt to clearly distinguish between the mentally 
handicapped and the mentally ill persons. All the participants and experts 
have mainly discussed and planned for the mentally retarded and not for 
the mentally ill who are also ‘mentally handicapped’. One would not have 
perhaps bothered to notice the lack of this distinction but for the fact that 
in Bhatia’s paper, one finds mention about the mentally ill apart from the 
mentally retarded to whom they provide financial assistance. Every partici- 
pant has focussedi as rightly intended,; on mental retardation. In his opening 
remarks, B. Sankaran, the then Director-General of Health Services, traces 
the history of growth of agencies for the mentally retarded to 1940 when 
the first institution was established. He points out, like many other experts 
and specialists, that the number of institutions (150 total) caters to only 
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about 7,500 individuals, while the estimated number oF the retarded persons 
in India is about 20 million. Almost all the representatives of the government 
who had participated have categorically stated that the assistance given by 
them is not adequate and have promised to consider an increase in the grants- 
in-aid for the institutions that cater to the mentally retarded. Each one of 
them has also recommended (as did O.P. Singh Bhatia, Deputy Secretary, 
Ministry of Social Welfare), establishing care centres for the profoundly 
retarded, schools for the ediicable retarded, schools for children with mini- 
mal brain damage, and so on. 

It is equally striking to note the lack of agreement amongst the specialists 
in regard to the total mentally retarded persons in India. For instance, while 
O.P. Singh Bhatia claims a total of about 15 million, Sankaran places the 
number of the severely retarded at 3 to 4 million and the mildly retarded 
at about 7 million. On the other hand, Anima Sen estimates the number to 
be in the range of 20 to 25 million. Thus each expert appears to have his/her 
own estimates and no one seems to know the exact figures even though 
many of the institutions working in the field have been in existence for 
many years and are the beneficiaries of grants-in-aid from the ministry of 
social welfare, health and other agencies. 

Sanghvi, deliberating on the development of epidemiological services, 
studies, and surveys in mental handicap, has very aptly drawn attention to 
the problems faced in conducting such surveys, viz., the problem of vagueness 
in definition and the difficulties in data collection. As suggested by Reddy, 
perhaps an accurate figure of the mentally retarded may be obtained if 
information is sought on this as part of the census survey. It is to be accepted 
and recognised that no single institution, voluntary or government sponsored, 
can handle this, except the government itself with the help of the registrar 
general of India. It is pointed out by almost all specialists that effective, 
adequate and meaningful services to mentally retarded persons can be pro- 
vided only if we know the exact figure of these persons in India. 

Discussing the psychiatric, psychologic, and counselling services for the 
mentally retarded, Sethi, Narayanan, Jayasankharappa and others reiterate 
the need to involve the family in the therapeutic and treatment proccsse.s. 
None of them has, however, indicated the various methods and measures 
by which this can be achieved. Similarly most of the specialists have em- 
phasised integrating the handicapped at an early age with regular schools. 
While the emphasis is indeed welcome none has spelt out the ways and 
means of doing it. A seminar of this nature,- with so many specialists and 
experts coming together, could have surely spent some time chalking out 
the means to achieve this integration; instead one finds the constimt cry for 
a national institute for mental handicap at the apex. Wc are aware of immy 
national institutes in other fields doing very little of what they arc expected 
to do and having another institution specially nmant to contribiue wall be 
rather a national waste as it would also lead to being another huge bureau- 
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cratic institution contributing to none of the causes for which it would be 
established. 

The smaller institutions with a devoted, dedicated^ and well trained 
staff are actually the need of the day and not a huge institution run by the 
government. Perhaps the right note has been struck by Mrs. Malhotra, 
who has laid down son\e of the basic principles for developing special edu- 
cation facilities for the retarded in India, and states that we should not plan 
for large institutions for the retarded. She pleads for the family rather than 
the institutional base for starting the services for the retarded, keeping in 
mind the socio-cultiiral factors prevailing in India. Her suggestion is to 
have a pediatrician in every hospital, under whom a mental retardation 
clinic should be established with a special educationist and a social worker. 
Preparing the parents and other family members after the initial diagnosis 
of mental retardation, with weekly or fortnightly counselling services with 
parents, with a view to helping them to note down the developmental mile- 
stones and suggest activities to facilitate the emergence of specific skills, 
seem much more meaningful and appropriate when one considers objec- 
tively the needs of the mentally handicapped. It is also true that however 
much one tries, the teachers of regular schools wmuld not be cither patient 
or even sympathetic towards them and thus having special schools and 
nurseries would avoid the unnecessary rejection by those who are untrained 
to deal with these children. The curriculum put forward by her seems to be 
extremely workable and meaningful. 

In her article, Afzal Friese has ably summarised the objectives of 
special education and has clearly spelt out in terms of this, what one can 
expect from retarded children of different mental ages. From this, it is clear 
that these children cannot really attain that level of functioning which is 
expected of a normal child. While this is so, why then this cry for integrating 
these children with normal children in a normal school? Will not these child- 
ren, finding that they are too big for their classes, and are unable to accom- 
plish most of the tasks the normal children could, feel all the more inferior? 
It appears that either way one extends, one cannot but contribute to the 
development of inferiority feelings, a sense of worthlessness, etc., in the 
retarded children. Would it not be better then, that, within the specialised 
setting and suitable occupations, they are made to work and earn with 
dignity and relatively less damage to their ego? 

Ms. Nama Bhat has been able to identify certain areas in regular work 
situations, wdierein the mentally handicapped can be employed purpose- 
fully. To achieve all these, there is a demand for special legislation, but it is 
by now well known that while legislation may be necessary, that alone cannot 
bring about the needed conditions:. for such attainment, a social conscious- 
ness is equally essential which can be brought about only by massive public 
education programmes. Seeta Sinclair’s information for parents of the men- 
tally retarded is an excellent piece of work, which, if it reaches every 
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parent and the would be parent, would go along way in not only preventing 
the many mental retardations, but also in creating that social consciousness 
which is so essential for the rehabilitation of the mentally handicapped. 

The suggestion of an insurance scheme by B.L. Malhotra, if combined 
with the guardianship plans suggested by K.R. Baliga— and if implemented 
—even without a national institute of mentally retarded at the apex, one 
could still render effective services to the handicapped. 

—V. Vebraraghavan 


Plamiing Programs for Early Education of the Handicapped 

Norman E. Ellis and Lee Cross (eds.), Walker and Company, New' York, 

1977, pp. 151, S 8.95. 

The book presents case histories of the various hurdles confronted by 
several thousand professionals engaged in developing early education pro- 
grammes for the handicapped in four states of USA. In addition, the four 
parts and the two appendices of the book vividly discuss major issues rele- 
vant for state education agency staff for young handicapped children based 
on experience in America. Part I offers a historical account of the growth 
of state legislation for development of handicapped children. Part II con- 
centrates on programme alternatives at state education level. ‘What con- 
stitutes comprehensive services at the state education level’ is described 
in part III. Part TV gives a very good account of development and imple- 
mentation of screening services for handicapped children. Appendix A 
contains a synoptic review of federal legislation for finding proposals. Biblio- 
graphy and operationally useful information for programme developers in 
the form of question and answer are given in Appendix B. The book is the 
result of a conference deliberation for state education agency personnel 
held in Tucson, Arizona in February, 1974. 

The book was published in 1977 and its review in 1981 may appear to 
be belated; but the book is of great relevance to India. During the last five 
decades there has been a perceptible rise in the interest all o^’er the world in 
the welfare of the disabled, culminating in the declaration by the United 
Nations of 1981 as the International Year of the Disabled. In India the 
problems of the handicapped were recently reviewed at two conferences — 
one on ‘Education of the Disabled’ organised by the National Council of 
Education Research and Training in April 1981 and the other on ‘Role 
of Government and Voluntary Agencies on Welfare Programmes for Social 
Handicaps and Physical Disability' organised by the Directorate of Social 
Welfare, Delhi Administration, in .August 1981. While reading the book 
under review one finds considerable identity in the nature of those problems 
now faced by India and those faced by USA in the early stages of develop- 
ment of programmes for early education of the handicapped. Some such 
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common problems are: lack of clear definition of the handicapped acceptable 
to all concerned, no definite figures for measuring incidence of disability, 
limitation of available resources, ad hocism in the welfare measures taken, 
etc. In India, the national sample survey in 1959-61, 1969-70 and 1972-74 
made attempts to compile information on disability, but no reliable figures 
emerged for want of clear definition. Rough approximation indicates that 
nearly 5 per cent of India’s population, i.e., about 30 million people, are 
handicapped. The UN global estimate has put a figure of about 10 to 12 
per cent. The available information also indicates that nearly 4 per cent of 
the disabled population is presently covered by welfare and rehabilitation 
programmes. This means that in India at least 29 million people are left 
uncovered by these programmes. The worst affected are those in rural areas. 

Traditionally, the disabled were looked at with a negative attitude. Some 
regarded them as born of the curse of God and therefore nothing could be 
done. Joint family system took care of the handicapped to some extent as 
an unavoidable evil. Many others regarded the less fortunately endowed 
(physically or mentally) as objects who could compensate their feelings of 
guilt through an over-solicitous attitude towards the handicapped. Religion 
evoked a feeling of pity towards them. The negative attitude in social situa- 
tion on the whole had a depressive effect on the personality of the 
handicapped. 

In this context it is interesting to note how research studies in America 
conducted by Alfred Binet, Harold Skeels, Kirk, Bernadine, and described 
in the bookj established that intervention at the pre-school level accelerates 
the rate of mental and social development. The psychometric tests demon- 
strated that educational achievements accelerated in a normal environment 
and decelerated in an abnormal environment. The earlier negative attitude 
was gradually overcome by a positive feeling that if we have universal 
pre-school education for all children, we will prevent functional retardation. 
From the economic point of view an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure. The book conveys the message ‘prevention, economics, and huma- 
nism are all on the side of expanding pre-school education’. The result of 
the studies presented in the book focusses on ‘nature and nurture’ con- 
troversy to find support in favour of the latter. The findings have eflectively 
brought out that the environment influences intelligence, contrary to the 
belief of geneticists that intelligence is fixed at birth and not much could 
be done to significantly improve the lot of the handicapped. This created an 
optimistic outlook for the efforts to be put for betterment of the disabled. 
The social justification for rehabilitation of the handicapped is foiind in 
what Albert Camus, the famed French writer, said, “Without work all life 
goes rotten”. 

Obviously it may be difficult in India to provide the American standard 
of services to the handicapped. The Virginia State Board created a develop- 
mental definition for the handicapped: “A handicapped child is one who 
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deviates significantly from established milestones or norms in motor, adapt- 
ing and social, sensory and/or language development” and the state provides 
comprehensive services for child development. It may also be difliciilt to 
have a legislation for the handicapped children on the American pattern. 
An approach to provide training on a large scale to parents for teaching the 
handicapped children on the American lines of ‘parent teaching approach 
may be difficult in view of the vast uneducated parents in India. But much 
can be learnt from the book on issues related to determination of priority 
and shift from ad hocism to planning. There are various types of handi- 
caps — mentally retarded; educable mentally retarded; specific learning 
disabilities; deaf; blind; hard of hearing; visually handicapped; seriously 
emotionally disturbed; speech impaired; other health ini paired and crippled. 
High priority has to be given to early education of the young handicaps. 
The conceptual framework indicated by the book for a ‘plan of action’ is 
the greatest merit of the book. America has learnt the hard way that ‘ad 
hocism’ is not a desirable way to solve the problems. America did attain 
considerable success through ‘crisis planning approach’ in meeting the 
problems of the handicapped, but the expanding dimension of the problem 
has led to the belief that abilities and resources have limits. The limited resour- 
ces must be systematically conserved and applied to the most important 
problems. Planning had a slightly foreign taint in America, and as such 
the lesson of realisation of the need to have planning models for the handi- 
capped as brought out in the book is of great significance for a developing 
country. Planning models involve collection of data to define the size and 
nature of the problem,- developing alternative strategies, making projections 
on a multi-year basis, developing the criteria to choose the best strategy, 
keeping in view available resources of trained men and nioney, developing 
services and providing technical assistance, and finally evaluating by 
answering the question; ‘Have we done what we said we were going to do?’ 
One of the weaknesses in the planning process mentioned in the book is 
the sep>aration of planning from budgeting. Unless planning and budgeting 
are to some extent married, planning is likely to become unrealistic and 
theoretical and is likely to lose the attention of the practical programme 
managers. The book has rightly brought out that allocation of scarce 
resources to meet the overwhelming needs of the handicapped is not a situa- 
tion that is going to disappear. The professionals engaged in planning and 
implementation of programmes for the handicapped may find useful io 
note what John Melcher (p. 35) said: “You do not get into priority group 
by weeping for children or staying inside. You have to run some risks or 
speak out... Be pleasantly militant, get the facts, and then sell your 
plan to the powers that be. Remember what you are ‘selling’ is the future of 
children.” This is equally true for the handicapped. 


—Ram Prakash 
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Basic Principles of Vocational Rehabilitation of the Disabled 
International Labour Organisation, Geneva, 1976, pp. 53, Swiss Francs 6. 

The document under review seeks to present in a condensed and abbre- 
viated form the basic principles of vocational rehabilitation. Prepared for 
use by ILO experts engaged in welfare of the disabled, the document pro- 
vides an integrated coverage, in a concise form, of the issues and problems 
related to vocational rehabilitation. 

Tracing the origin and evolution of the concept of vocational rehabili- 
tation to World War I and II periods and the concomitant problems of the 
war-disabled and shortage of manpower in western countries, the document 
defines vocational rehabilitation as “that part of the continuous and co- 
ordinated process of rehabilitation which involves the provision of those 
vocational services, c.g., vocational guidance, vocational training and selec- 
tive placement designed to enable a disabled person to secure and retain 
suitable employment” (p. 4). The material is classified and presented in six 
chapters. The second chapter, ‘Vocational Assessment and Work Condi- 
tioning’ delves into the issue of assessment of the capacities, abilities, poten- 
tialities, employability, etc., of a disabled person to know his/her functional 
and/or organic limitations, working capacity, intelligence, mechanical and 
constructional aptitudes, interests, skill endowment, and occupational 
abilities through a series of tests and simulatory exercises. The following 
chapter describes the various steps involved in vocational guidance. Offered 
as a form of individualised counselling, vocational guidance aims to strike 
an optimal balance between the individual’s capacities and employment 
possibilities. On vocational training, the document outlines a few guidelines 
on planning and organisation of courses for the disabled. On the gigantic 
task of placement, the document calls for proper job and market analysis; 
liaison between placement officers, employers, and the worker.s* agencies: 
and training of placement officials for durable and lasting resettlement o!‘ 
the disabled. In the concluding chapter, on employment, of particular interest 
is the mention of the vast untapped potential that the industries, the tertiary 
sector and the rural cooperative artisan enterprises offer for employment of 
the disabled. 

The document also debates on the pros and cons of legislative safeguars Is 
vis-a-vis voluntary arrangements for securing jobs for the disabled. The 
text of the ILO (1955) Recommendation 99 concerning vocational rehabi- 
litation of the disabled is given in the appendix. The presentation, though 
brief, is lucid and the deseription vivid. However, the document could have 
shed more light on the ways and means of coping with the newly emerging, 
but grim realities of massive unemployment among the so called able bodied 
persons, on one hand, and the not-so-healthy economic situation with fre- 
quent recurrence of recession and inflation on the other, vis-a-vis \ocati(maI 
rehabilitation of disabled persons in third world countries. Likewise, the 
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vital issue of changing attitudes for creation of a proper environment for 
rehabilitation of the disabled in the community could have been dealt with 
at greater depth given the persistence of the stranglehold of traditional 
belief systems and mass illiteracy among vast numbers of the population. 
Taking cue from the Indian experience, one wonders whether the very 
assumptions upon which the current day pyramid of vocational rehabili- 
tation system rests, needs a thorough re-examination in view of the changed 
circumstances and its lackadaisical performance. 

Nevertheless, there is an imminent need for many such documents target- 
ed to specialised groups such as the rural disabled, the field practitioners, 
the trainers, the placement officials, and the industrial and non-industrial 
employers of the disabled, in developed and developing countries, 

—Mukkavilli Seetharam 


European Symposium on Work for the Disabled 
International Labour Organisation, Geneva, 1980, pp. 244. 

The European Symposium on Work for the Disabled has dealt com- 
prehensively on the rights of the disabled, definitions of disablement, the 
economic aspects of vocational rehabilitation, employment creation and the 
needs of developing countries. The seminar has dealt comprehensively with 
various aspects of basic rehabilitation, vocational and socio rehabilitation 
services in USSR, Poland and Sweden. It has noted that it may not be possible 
to arrive at a standardised definition of disablement in view of the varying 
socio-economic and cultural conditions prevailing in different countries. 
Therefore it was suggested that exchange of information of the currently 
used definitions and concepts should be facilitated so as to promote better 
understanding. It was noted with concern that greater emphasis is being 
laid on the concept of ‘disability’ rather than ‘ability’ by various training 
and rehabilitation programmes. From the programme development poin^ 
of view it would be far more important to identify fully the ‘abilities’ among 
the handicapped so that they could be fully utilised. It was agreed that 
there is greater scope to improve the efficiency and effectiveness of vocational 
training and rehabilitation programmes by upgrading the existing pro- 
grammes. It was estimated that 300 million of the world’s 400 million disabled 
persons belong to the poorest of the poor among the developing countries and 
belong to the most iinder-priviliged sections of the society. The symposium 
urpd the European countries to extend financial support and training faci- 
lities through bilateral and multilateral arrangements. It also recommended 
that the International Year for the Disabled should be utilised to critically 
examine the prevailing situation of the disabled in respective countries and 
should develop long term action programmes to improve the well-being 
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of the disabled so that they could be integrated to the fullest extent into the 
normal socio-economic fabric of society. It suggested the undertaking 
of special studies on the problems of training and rehabilitation, on the 
scope to improve the accessibility of better transport and the application of 
technologies. The symposium dealt with aspects relating to vocational, 
evaluation and their use to achieve training goals very systematically. 

There is not much empirical literature on the subject of disabilities of 
various types. The symposium provides a wealth of information on various 
aspects of the problem and gives adequate information for further thinking. 
The report therefore will be very useful for those engaged in research, 
training and rehabilitation of the disabled at different levels both in the 
government and non-governmental agencies. 

— K.G. Krishnamurthy 


Education of the Disabled 

Papers presented at the Third All-India Conference on Educational Re- 
search (stencilled); Educational Research and Innovations Committee, 
NCERT, New Delhi, 1981. 

Since the theme of the conference is ‘education’, the papers deal with the 
disabilities of children and the impediments they face in getting proper and 
useful education. All types of disabilities have been dealt with; teaching them 
the different subjects, taking their disabilities into account, has also been 
discussed. ‘Teaching of Geography to the Blind’ and ‘Teaching of Science 
to the Blind’ are two such discussions. 

The diagnosis of the problem of teaching the handicapped in this country 
has more or less been uniform with almost all the writers: there is no exact 
information about the number of the concerned; the number involved in 
any case is huge; the attempts at their education are modest; there is vast 
negligence of specific areas of education; the non-official bodies have done 
better than the government; the pioneering efforts were made by private 
bodies and in some of the former Indian states like Mysore. 

While focussing on children, some papers extend their scope of dis 
cussion to parents who, they advise, should detect the symptoms of disabiHiy 
in their children early enough and seek medical advice even as the handicap 
is in its initial stages. Parents should also know how to handle the impaired 
children without keeping them too far away from the normal children. 

Some other papers take up education of the trainees also and call, for 
their proper screening before they are given the charge of managing the 
disabled left in their care, 

Sonic papers narrate the experience of handling handicapped children 
in other countries such as USA, the UK, Japan,- "etc. In several respects, 
these countries have a better record of looking afterthe handicapped children 
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and educating them. But even in these countries, there is a growing feeling 
that institutional care may not be the best always. More and more, an 
important section of medical and para-medical opinion is not to deny the 
parental care and the home atmosphere to the alfected child. The thera- 
peutic value of parental love is increasingly acknowledged and much of the 
thought today is to leave the children to the care of the parents to the extent 
possible. Only where impairment needs hospitalisation and continued medi- 
cal care may the children be taken away from home. 

As can be imagined in a collection of papers presented at a conference, 
the standard varies from writer to writer. Some have looked at the problem 
in a sweeping manner while others have confined themselves to micro- 
studies of their experience. As it also happens at these conlerences, the diag- 
nosis part of the papers is impeccable. But when it comes to actual practice, 
we as a nation are much short of requirements and expectations. The total 
handicapped in India are about 10 per cent of the population, on a con- 
jecture. The actual number could be much larger. The blind arc supposed 
to be 4 million, out of whom 400,000 are children. To cater to them, there 
are given to be just 127 schools and may be a few other establishments. 
Similarly the deaf children are about 300,000 ibr whom there are 73 schools. 

Knowing the magnitude, one can easily realise how inadequate the faci- 
lities are for just one aspect of caring for the handicapped — their education. 
One may then visualise how miserably short we are in organising and pro- 
viding services to the handicapped in other aspects of their life. 

— N.R. GdPALAKRISHNAN 


International Directory of Social and Vocational Rehabilitation Resources 
(Vol I: Africa) 

International Labour Organisation, Geneva, 1980, pp. 165. 

There are facets of societal existence which are to be treated beyond 
recondite ideological rigidities. And would have to be taken closer to cm- 
piri co-pragmatic side of the scale, away from prodigal prophecies. Disabled 
are that part of the population about whom thinking should not be divorced 
from action. In this regard the ILO’s effort to come forward with a bilingual 
Tnternational Directory of Social and Vocational Resources’ for Africa is 
commendable. 

It serves as a ready and exhaustive reference of social and vocational ser- 
vices available in 39 countries of Africa. It not only gives the location and 
address of the various agencies but also provides the organisational set-up, 
categories of services offered, and the type of the disabled, (z.e., \vhether 
physically disabled or mentally retarded), served by these agencies. This 
directory is bound to be of great help to those who need their services and 
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also to those who are involved with social rehabilitatioii and development. 
It goes without saying that comprehensive policy fraining would surely derive 
impetus and inspiration from a such work. 

It cannot be assumed that such social services agencies would necessarily 
be more diversified and widespread in economically well-ofF countries. For 
example, the information provided here on South Africa, probably the 
richest country in the continent, suggests that this country is either not de- 
voting the requisite energy and finances for social services or that it is not 
cooperating with the UN body in providing information. However, in 
Nigeria, another rich state, the information seems to be more than adequate. 

It is heartening to know that Tanzania, probably one of the poorest 
countries in the world, has made tremendous efforts in providing rehabili- 
tation for its not-so-fortunate population. It is a pleasant surprise to know 
that in this country there is a hospital for the mentally ill in Dodoma which 
has 750 patient beds. Should it lead one to conclude that more than the 
economic status it is the socio-political climate which brings about this 
situation? 

Even a cursory glance at the directory suggests that there is a lot to be 
done in the area, especially for the mentally retarded. Most countries, it 
seems, are concentrating on the physically handicapped. Also it is obvious 
that there exists a dangerous lacuna in the field of agencies specifically cater- 
ing to children,- women, and the aged population, Somalia being the only 
country under which is listed an orphanage and Ethiopia where women’s 
needs have been duly recognised. 

Though it is a positive step, the directory should not be treated more 
than as a reference book which is the basic function served by it. It cannot 
be used for analytical purposes per Moreover, a more consummate co- 
operation in providing information by the various countries would add to 
its ultimate success. Also a similar directory on other continents would 
complete the picture and deserve the compliments of the most head-strong 
among the cynics. 

— Subhash Misra 


Vocational Rehabilitation of the Menlaily Retarded 
International Labour Organisation, Geneva, 1978, pp. 200. 

Swiss Francs 10. 

Rehabilitation of the mentally retarded requires specialised skWh and 
involves a number of different disciplines and .services-— medical social 
educational and vocational The problem is indeed gigantic in nature and 
massive in magnitude. 

The report under review presents the proceedings, conclusions and re- 
commendations of a seminar on vocational rehabilitation of the menlaily 
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retarded held in Kingston, Jamaica from September 4 to 15, 1978. The 
seminar was organised by the governments of Jamaica and Denmark and 
the ILO in collaboration with the Caribbean Institute on Mental Retarda- 
tion and Development Disabilities. Fifteen countries from the Caribbean 
and neighbouring region took part in the seminar. The seminar discussed 
subjects on contemporary significance such as the rights of the retarded to 
work, the principle of normalisation, pre- vocational preparation, task 
analysis, increasing employment opportunities, training of personnel, and 
the role of volunteers. The report consists of four chapters. The first two 
chapters describe the organisation and activities of the seminar and the 
third is on the final conclusions and recommendations. 

The seminar recommended protection of the rights of the mentally 
retarded and their total assimilation and integration in the community. 
It called for the earliest possible prevocational preparation of the retarded 
which should include training in activities of daily living, opportunities for 
socialisation, behavioural and self-help skills, physical reconditioning, 
group gameSj and development of positive attitudes to work, and good 
work habits. The report also lists the skills needed by a retarded person, 
viz,^ vocational, communication, mobility, behavioural and literacy, to 
attain speedy rehabilitation. Voicing concern at the widespread under- 
estimation of the employment capacity of the mentally retarded, the report 
recommends task analysis as a method of training the retarded, through 
step-by-step teaching plans and application of ‘over-learning’ principles. 

Expressing concern at the lack of information and trained personnel 
in this field, the report recommends organisation of short-term courses, 
seminars and workshops in behaviour management skills, leadership, early 
stimulation of the retarded, counselling, placement, etc. Acknowledging 
the vital role of voluntary bodies and volunteers in helping the retarded 
in urban and rural areas, the report lists some specific spheres wherein 
voluntary efforts are required. It firmly reaffirms the capacity of the mentally 
retarded to undertake a wide variety of skilled and semi-skilled work. Taking 
cognisance of the prevalent high rates of unemployment, it emphasises 
the need for job creation through cooperatives, and goes on to identify 
some trades and occupations with employment potential for the retarded. 
The report recommends expansion of sheltered workshops and their re- 
organisation on sound management principles with state aid and additional 
tax concessions to cover losses. It strongly urges the governments ol’ the 
region to accord top priority to services for the mentally retarded, designing 
programmes in consultation with the United Nations and allied bodies. 
The fourth chapter contains a selection of lectures and country papers pre- 
sented at the seminar. In his lead paper, ‘Mental Retardation in the Carib- 
bean: Problems and Solutions’, Marigold J. Thorburn points out that the 
biggest obstacle to rehabilitation of the retarded is the existence of negative 
attitudes and misconceptions among the parents of the retarded and the 
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society in general born out of fear, shame, pity and ignorance. The retarded 
are regarded as worthless, useless and dependent, and subjected to ridicule 
and ostracism. He contends that even the medical profession has been quite 
negative in its views. Edward Udhelan in his paper on skill training and 
vocational counselling, advocates the use of two new techniques, namely, 
work skills training kit, and the illustrated vocational inventory for pre> 
vocational training of the retarded. The country papers describe the services 
for the mentally retarded in the countries of the Caribbean and neighbouring 
region. Inclusion of more detailed case studies of on-going low-cost in- 
novative projects for the retarded would have lent greater credence and 
authenticity to the deliberations and simultaneously have served as models 
for others to emulate. Greater attention could have been devoted to in- 
novation of transitional service structures, as family care for the retarded 
is on the wane, and new institutional services for the retarded are yet to 
emergCj adequately. Though the seminar is concerned with the Caribbean 
region, planners, practitioners and researchers elsewhere engaged in estab- 
lishment, expansion, improvement and diversification of rehabilitation 
programmes for the mentally retarded, will find the report useful and interest- 
ing as it offers the broad guidelines for programme design. It is hoped 
similar seminars would be organised specially for the benefit of developing 
countries in other parts of the globe. 

— Mukkavilli Seetharam 


The Physically Handicapped in Bihar 
B.B. Mandal, Institute of Social Research and Applied Anthropologyj 
Calcutta, 1979, pp. 119, Rs. 35.00. 

The memories of Bhagalpiir blindings by the police will not die out 
easily. The incident not only rocked the Parliament but shook the con- 
science of the country which ushered in the international year of the disabled 
with great enthusiasm. Bihar came under severe criticism for barbarity and 
crime against humanity. To be fair, however, that is not all to the State 
of Bihar vis-a-vis the physically handicapped. There is the other side, if 
not entirely a positive one, as brought out by the book under review. 

The book is based on an empirical research study sponsored by the 
Ministry of Social Welfare, Government of India, as part of their evalua- 
tion of one of the central schemes for the handicapped. The Government 
of India have been awarding post-matric scholarships to the blind, the deaf, 
and the orthopacdicaily handicapped since 1955. Thousands of disabled 
took advantage of the scholarship scheme. It was, however, felt that the time 
had come to ascertain whether the scheme made a desirable impact on the 
target population. It was visualised that the financial assistance in the form 
of scholarship will promote education and training aiviong the handicapped 
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who will then be facilitated in the assumption of adult roles in work, mar- 
riage and community participation. Shri Mandal’s study with a similar 
focus is confined to the State of Bihar. The data for the work has been 
gathered principally by interviewing 100 respondents who were awarded 
scholarships during 1961-74. 

The study points out that though the scholarship has enabled the handi- 
capped recipients to take up higher education, their number has been rather 
small over the decades, despite the known high incidence of disability in 
Bihar, (National Sample Survey is stated to have estimated the handicapped 
population in Bihar during 1969-70 around 280 thousand— the third highest 
in India). The reasons listed include lack of information about the scheme, 
ignorance about the educational facilities, concentration of institutions of 
higher education in certain pockets of the state, etc. Thus, on the one side, 
there is a cry for a better deal to the handicapped while, on the other, there 
is underutilisation of opportunities like the scholarship scheme. 

Unhelpful social attitude is another area which has come to the notice 
of the researchers. “Improper behaviour of teachers, reluctance of employers 
to employ the beneficiaries and indifference or ridicule of neighbours arc 
indicative of the fact that educational achievement and employment have 
not yet been able to wear off the social stigma attached with the physically 
handicapped.” However, families of the respondents, mostly joint families, 
had accepted the disabled and looked after them well. 

Educationally, most of them have obtained graduate degrees or obove, 
or are in the process of doing so. The vocational orientation in the edu- 
cational pursuit is reported to be sadly lacking. In the matter of employment 
almost half of those in a position to take up gainful work were employed, 
mostly in teaching jobs. The waiting period between studies and jobs was 
reported to be short. 

Regarding marriage the study brings out some interesting information. 
Of the one-third respondents who were married, many did so even before 
marriageable age. The study also belies the assumption that the handi- 
capped are reluctant to marry. 

The leisure time of the handicapped is filled with such activities as read- 
ing, music, and community work. 

The book which is claimed to be the first major attempt to interpret 
and depict various aspects of life of the handicapped and the problems of 
their adjustment is, indeed, first in a limited way. It is the first in published 
form, perhaps. There are similar studies, carried out and completed earlier 
in other states but are waiting to be published, for one reason or the oilier. 
But that docs not undermine the utility of the work under review. 

The material here is essentially built around 62 tables which form the 
essence of the book. The data available through the tables for interpre- 
tation pertains to 100 handicapped recipients of the scholarship. The number, 
however, is rather small for such and other generalisations as “Marriage 
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between handicapped and non-handicapped persons does not lead to un- 
satisfactory conjugal life”, especially when it is known that no more than 
32 per cent of the respondents were married. 

The book on the whole is a welcome addition to the scanty literature on 
the subject. 

— P.K. Gandhi 


Asslgament Children: The Disabled Child. A New Approach to Prevention 
anil Rehabilitation 
UNICEF, 1981. 

In 1975 three-fourths of the world’s disabled were in third world coun- 
tries. By 2000 AD, four-fifths of the disabled would be in these countries. 
This, in turn, will have a telling impact on the economic structure of the 
family, not to mention the human agony. 

The aim of the International Year of the Disabled is to promote and 
disseminate widely a new approach, whose wide ranging implications have 
not yet been fully grasped. Some important facts in this connection are: 
First, a vast majority of impairments are preventable. Second, the severity 
of an impairment is aggrevated further by society’s confinement of the 
person to the category of the disabled. Lastly, the vast majority of loco- 
motor and sensory impairments would today be less of a handicap for the 
parents if, instead of concentrating on the child’s impairment, the family’s 
and the community’s efforts were directed towards ensuring the same deve- 
lopment process as that of a normal child. 

This issue of ‘Assignment Children’, dedicated to the disabled child, 
“attempts to delineate this new approach on the conceptual level, and to 
show, through case studies of innovative programmes, that its implementa- 
tion is within the realm of possibility. It thus represents one of UNlCHF’'s 
contributions of lYDP”. 

The issue contains a wide range of articles on the difierciit types of dis- 
abilities afflicting children and the preventive and reliabilitativc measures to 
be adopted. The ‘innovative approaches' and the various schemes in opera- 
tion in difterent countries^ especially in the third world countries, are inx- 
sented in the form of case studies, giving the reader a full picture of the 
conditions of health services in these countries. 

Some of the important ingredients, essential for the successful insnlc- 
nientation of the programmes^ such as the infrastructure for a sound re- 
cruitment and training policy and the planning processes, have been dealt 
with elaborately. The articles have been written by profcs.sionals vvoiking 
in the field; they have been generally substantiated by statistical tables 
to ensure credibility. The role of the press and television in the service of 
the disabled has also been discussed. ‘Reaching the iinreachctr is the motto. 
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However, some important areas have been left uncovered though thev 
are central to the working of the programmes. Among them are the financi-d 
implications especially in the under developed countries; and the role and 
involvement of voluntary organisations. How may the underdeveloped 
countries pool their resources, if possible, to cater to these provrammest 
How are the governmental efforts to be supplemented by the voluntary 
agencies? What handicaps do these agencies face in serving the handicapped i 
These are important issues. The articles mostly reflect the problems of 
governmental agencies. 

SujATA Singh 


Jobs for the Disabled 

S.A Levitan and Robert Taggart, John Hopkins University Press 
Baltimore, 1977, pp. 128. ^ 

“The problems of the disabled have been conceptualised and measured 
from a medical perspective.” The same attention has not been given to 
vocational rehabilitation. With the increasing expenditure on wda." If 
_ e disabled, some questions are being raised with regard to its usefulness 
m terms of productive output. The effort in general is to train the disabled 
for employment. The capacity of the disabled would be judged ol the per 
formance on the job by the employer and in this con ext difeence' 
be^een manpower policies and vocational rehabilitation policies cmdd 

The book under review is a report of a studv hv tt • . . 

the united States. The purpose Ls to make a erit 

‘’''the”find-‘‘“"“’I^ “a ‘u' of vocational rehabilitation ' 

^ “Socio-economic and phvsical handicam 

tend to overlap- There are problems of limited educatin'^ Ss and 
iscrimination. The situation becomes acute when there is competition for 
limited resources. In USA between 1965 and 1 Q 7 ^ r.o i ^ 
expenditure reached | 1.7 billirper servS r 
was $ 800 and per rehabiiitant S 2,800 The services 
selling, placement, physical restomtion o 
issues identified by the study are: 

(0 Estimation of the universe of need. 

r^mi “st-benefit analysis of the rehabilitation prog. 

(lit) Adjustment of rehabilitation programmes to rh,n„i„, 

conditions. . - oiummes to changing economic 

Ch) Categorisationof the disabled and the provision of relevant sendees. 
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These issues naturally indicate the contents a policy for vocational re- 
habilitation should include. 

The programme in USA has been in operation over a period of time. 
The study brings out the fact that there are a number of problems that have 
to be reckoned -with in order to develop a comprehensive and relevant 
policy. 

In India it is recognised that there is a widespread incidence of dis- 
ability— -but there are no accurate statistics. The critical issues mentioned in 
til e study are also valid for the Indian situation. The lYDP is intended 
to convey the theme of full and active participation of the disabled people 
in economic and social aspects of national life. To achieve this end, the 
policies and programmes in India have vet a long way to go. 

— A.P. Barnabas 


Adaptation of Jobs for the Disabled 

International Labour Organisation, Geneva, 1969, pp. dS+xx plates. 

It was in 1955 that the International Labour Conference adopted the 
vocational rehabilitation recommendation relating to the placement and 
employment of disabled persons. Among the measures suggested was . . 
widespread and sustained publicity of a factual kind with special reference 
to . , . methods of improving work conditions, including adjustment and 
modification of machinery and equipment to facilitate the employment of 
disabled workers.” 

In pursuance of this recommendation the ILO commissioned Dr. Stephen 
Goew of the University of Otago, New Zealand, to write this eminently 
practical and useful handbook. 

The handbook emphasises the need for a thorough assessment of the dis- 
abled worker in terms of his work capacity and a detailed description of the 
nature of demands made by the job before making any attempts towards 
job adaptation. There is a detailed discussion of the nature of assessment 
that is required of both the disabled, individual and the job and the appen- 
dices give examples of the type of forms that can be used for this purpose. 
This is followed by specific examples of adaptations made in work situations 
to suit the specific requirements of person.s suffering from dilTcrent types 
of disabilities. Finiilly, the handbook suggests suitable administrative and 
organisational set-up for implementing the suggestions made earlier and 
emphasises the need for team approach. It also pro\'ides photographic 
illustrations of job adaptations in different types of work situations. 

The handbook deals with job adaptation not only for the physically 
disabled but also for those suffering from mental handicaps. It recognises 
the differences in resources available in developed and developing eoiin tries. 



for carrying out job adaptation programmes and suggests simplified 
procedures which may be adopted in countries with limited resources. 

This publication brings out the immense possibilities for expanding job 
opportunities for the disabled without incurring heavy expenditure. A 
disabled worker can be an efficient worker if the job can be suitably adapted 
to enable him to put to full use his residual capacities. The publication will 
be of great practical value to those who are genuinely interested in providing 
widest possible opportunities to the disabled to be self-reliant and to 
participate in productive activities in normal settings. 

— S.N. Ranade 


Changing Patterns in Residential Services for Mentally Retarded 
Robert B. Kugel and Wolf Wolfensberger (Eds.), US President’s Com- 
mittee on Mental Retardation^ Washington, 1969, pp. 435, 

This book is a collection of essays written by American and European 
experts on mental health. The US President’s Committee on Mental Re- 
tardation invited these experts to take a thoughtful look at the plight of 
retarded children and to put their thoughts on paper. The theme of the book 
grew out of the committee’s deep concern about the poor residential care 
given to the mentally retarded. 

While the focus ofthe book is on residential care it became obvious that 
one cannot look at the residential problems in isolation without covering 
other aspects of the services to the mentally retarded. Thus the book conta'ns 
a wide ranging account of issues pertaining to residential facilities for the 
afflicted children. 

Divided into eight parts, the book contains seventeen chapters written 
by fourteen authors covering broadly four major themes: 

1. History and development of institutional models. 

2. Basic facts and figures about residential care. 

3. Issues related to extension of services. 

4. Innovative actions towards new service models. 

The first part is devoted to some of the problems that confront the resi- 
dential facilities for the mentally retarded. It gives an overview of the situa- 
tion and, later, the rationale of the book elaborating the composition of 
the chapters it covers. The second part contains a wealth of national statis- 
tical information about basic facts on public residential facilities in the 
United States. This part is to serve as a reference source in general and 
in particular to the non-specialist and foreign readers on some quantitative 
aspects. Part three contains an account of personal reactions ofthe authors’ 
visits to institutions. It records the poor status of residential facilities in 
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United States. In part four, Wolfensberger attempts an interpretation of the 
history of US institutions for the retarded in the light of certain 
theoretical concepts that have gained prominence in sociological thinkirsg. 

He points out that the institutions generally treat their retarded residents 
as a social menace or as subhuman organisms. Parts five and six deal with 
the service concepts which have either already been put into practice or 
are relatively logical and feasible of implementation. A theme constantly 
appearing in this book is that the residential facilities are only one compo- 
nent of a continuum of services. Part seven contains service related issues. 
Here Wolfensberger presents a human service system, based on a cost benefit 
rationale. He suggests that the decision-making regarding specific service 
allocations should be based on considerations of how service benefits can 
be maximised for the largest number of citizens. In the last part, Dybwad 
attempts to translate theoretical notions into worthy proposals and to judge 
concrete measures in terms of their feasibility and priority in the United 
States. The redemption of the mentally retarded is a difficult and challeng- 
ing task on account of many factors that militate against it. The care of the 
mentally retarded is almost exclusively left to the voluntary organisations 
in developing countries and very little responsibility is taken in this respect 
by their governments. Problems that confront the voluntary organisations 
in developing countries in the context of residential care are similar to that 
of developed countries. Typically, overcrowding, understaffing, and imder- 
financing are common experience faced by most of the organisations. 

In a collection of contributions from authors of diverse backgrounds 
and specialisations such as the book under review, homogeneity can hardly 
be attained. Some of the essays are merely descriptive and some give facts 
and figures about the maintenance of the institutions. There are a few essays 
of a theoretical nature also dealing with the main theme of the book. The 
appendices to a number of chapters, in spite of their shortcomings, provide 
a documentation that might be of use to researchers. 

— Sarala B. Rao 


Improving Occupational Programs for the Handicapped 

Managememt Analysis Center, US Department of Health Education 

and Welfare, Washington, pp. 227, S 2.85 

This is a research study conducted in the USA and as such one is in- 
clined to question the utility of reviewing such a book in India where the 
socio-economic and cultural component is so different. However, this initial 
resistance is dissolved after reading the introduction itself as one secs reflected 
an approach which is basically honest and searching as well as a sincere 
effort to relate the situation to the needs of individuals wherever they may 
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be, to cull out the essence of a programme, regardless of the context in 
which it is placed. One has therefore to keep on the look out for principles 
and not merely look at statistics and figures and the names of places which 
tend to give the book an American flavour. 

The object of the research was to cull out from the variety of vocational 
training institutes in the country basic material which would make a voca- 
tional programme for the handicapped: {a) effective in reducing dependency 
of the handicapped ; (b) comprehensive in coverage in terms of the services 
provided; (c) replicable in other areas both geographic as well as in terms 
of the handicap dealt with. 

Out of a total universe of 450 programmes a sample of 30 programmes 
were selected for an on the site study. The major findings were that handi- 
capped students should be brought closer to the society in which they will 
ultimately live and work. This aspect has to be stressed right from the start 
and has to be built into the programme in terms of location of site and 
contact with local agencies as well as the larger public sector. 

Another finding is that the programmes should not be preconceived and 
prestructured but instead be responsive to the needs of individuals and 
even tailor made to meet these needs. 

Staffing is always a problem and hence it is essential to attract the right 
type of staff and keep them, by making the situation worthwhile, through 
orientation programmes, communication, evaluation of work and training 
while on the job. 

The first part of the book covers a range of related aspects : 

Chapter 1 — Laying the ground work, this chapter examines the target 
group and states what the goals of education are and whether institutions 
can examine these goals in a self evaluatory manner. 

Chapter 2 — Gives the approach to designing a programme to meet the 
needs of the target group. Planning is described not as a one shot deal but 
rather as a continuous and ongoing process reviewing the need as well as 
the resources available to meet the need in terms of funds and general 
support. 

Chapter 3 — Describes the programme itself in terms of the problem, the 
analysis, modification as well as a continuous evaluation which hopefully 
leads on to a more effective programme. Other aspects of the multidiscipli- 
nary approach are also talked of ahd the relationships of these to a central 
counsellor and evaluator made clear at least on paper. A recording system 
is considered important if any programme is to be effective; simple records 
covering the multidimensional approach are what are sought to be main- 
tained. 

Chapter 4— Focuses on the student as the next stage, assessing accurately 
the individnafs needs and requirements as well as what learning needs to 
be made. However at this point one sees a contradiction, as what is now- 
suggested is that students who do not fit into existing programmes should 
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be referred elsewhere, where more appropriate services are available. On 
the face of it, this seems operational and logical; however, in fact, many 
handicapped persons fall out by the wayside because there may be no ‘other’ 
agency capable of coping with their ‘special’ needs or if such a one exists it 
is too far or prohibitive in terms of costs. 

It would be preferred if agencies had instead a built-in flexibility to 
bend and cope with the needs of those who come so that the agency, instead 
of being structural could change around to cater to individual needs. In the 
programmes that existed, this quality was found strangely more often in 
extremely austere and unlikely surroundings, where the investment was 
made in students and not in brick, mortar and chrome. One feels encourag- 
ed, as often the slogan is, that there is ‘no money’ which is really not the 
reason why good work is not done. 

Chapters 6-7-8 — deal with preparation for specific skill training and 
vocational training suggest again a student oriented approach to enable 
students discover not merely practical skills on the job but, what seems 
equally important, emotional and social skills in order to find job satis- 
faction as well as skills in human relations which will enable the handi- 
capped to find and retain jobs over a period of time and so achieve integra- 
tion in the community. Some agencies had worked out very detailed steps 
in the training programme, job analysis in detail and graded levels of com- 
plexity enabling the student to move systematically forward, to a level of 
competence and proficiency; low cost skill training is a desired goal. Related 
academic instruction is also what seems essential if there has to be a good 
conceptual base to the skill training programme. 

Chapters 9 and 10 — Deal with the supportive framework in terms of the 
social services in the community as v/ell as the transition to the outside 
world. 

If work with a special group has to be meaningful it cannot be done in 
isolation but must find resonance in every other section of the comiiuinity 
as well and so a simultaneous process is what is desired where the way is 
paved and made straight for this vulnerable group to find its way in the 
world outside. 

Chapters 11 and 12 — Deal with job placement and follow-up; so that the 
gains made in the whole process are stabilised and small creases ironed out 
and a feedback made to the training centre in order to evaluate the utility 
and value of certain training procedures. Continued supervision is consi- 
dered a requirement over a period of time. This is ultimately the key to 
success as supervision and interpretation are both essential aspects of a 
sustained approach. 

The second part of the book gives concrete illustrations of how prog- 
rammes can be worked out; formats, checklists, etc., have been included 
which may be useful to anyone setting out to start from scratch. 

The book has been brought out in a systematic manner, the type script 
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is very good and the general get up excellent, charts and flow diagrams give 
a clear picture of how the job is to be done efficiently. 

One sees reflected a very analytic approach to the subject and one can 
only infer that the basic philosophy of respect and care for the handicapped 
is at the base; or else the whole superstructure of services becomes an 
empty shell without the heart of human caring and compassion. 

On the whole, the book puts together the current situation in terms of 
educational programmes for the handicapped and takes an evaluative and 
prescriptive stand which is helpful to those who wish to take off and not 
repeat the mistakes and the struggles of the past. 

It is one more basic book which outlines clearly the needs of programmes 
for the handicapped and though it was written a few years ago still holds 
good in 1981, the International Year of the Disabled. 

—Marie Lobo 

Rehabilitating America: Toward Independence for Disabled and Elderly 
People 

Frank Bowe, Harper & Row, New York, 1980, pp. 203. 

This seems essentially a study of some of the ills that American attitudes 
and policies, concerning the disabled, suffer from. It contains a plea for 
making the disabled more independent, and less of a burden on charity, 
suggesting measures for achieving this goal. The problem is sought to be 
highlighted through dramatic statistics and episodes. Bowe talks about how, 
for example, by 2000 AD, there would be in the USA one chronically ill 
over 65 or a disabled person for each able bodied one. He tries to show 
what the economic implications of this would be on the state if these cate- 
gories were not made more and more capable of earning for themselves. 

Among the various barriers that, according to Bowe, need to be removed 
are the lack of resources for scientific and technological research into the 
problems of the disabled; physical barriers in architectural and other de- 
signs which make it difficult for certain categories of the disabled to function 
normally; discrimination by potential employers ; and other such. 

Insofar as its main thrust is lessening the burden on the state exchequer 
of caring for the disabled, the study is only minimally relevant to the India 
of today. In India, if anything, we need a much greater participation of the 
government in programmes for the care of the disabled. Even in its own 
context, the thesis propagated fails to impress. Though Bowe quotes various 
surveys in support of various arguments that he puts forward^ nowhere 
does one see a systematic and scientific effort to find out what the disabled 
really think about themselves, as a body. 

In fact, measures to create special facilities for the disabled, often at 
the inconvenience of the general public, lead to an autogorism which the dis- 
abled invariably want to avoid. The effort should^ it seems to me, necessarily 
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be in the direction of breaking down this artificial distinction between the 
able and the disabled, rather than making this distinction sharper and more 
perceivable. 

Perhaps it would have been better if Bowe had first given thought to 
the more fundamental questions like whether there is qualitative distinction 
between the disabled and the able or whether it is just quantitative; we are 
all relatively disabled in relation to somebody else and in the context of 
some particular function. Also, we would have liked to hear, more com- 
prehensively, how the so-called disabled look at their postulated predica- 
ment. 

— Shekhar Singh 


Cooperatives for the Disabled: Organisation and Development 
International Labour Organisationj Geneva, 1978, pp. 230, Swiss Francs 10. 

Physically and mentally handicapped persons (blissfully excluding those 
handicapped economically, socially, etc.), as per WHO estimates, constitute 
10 per cent of the world’s population. The Asian region is inhabited by 
250 million such unfortunate persons who depend mainly on family care for 
survival. They are scattered over 46 countries most of which are of poor, 
rural and agriculture-based communities, lacking proper nutrition (even 
drinking water), shelter and health care. As such, the plight of these hapless 
persons can best be left to one’s imagination. What is worse is that these 
persons are condemned to a seemingly unending legacy of sufferings as 
the sympathetic attention that they deserve from their respective govern- 
ments has eluded them in the name of constraint of resources which even 
otherwise are invariably gobbled up by the more vociferous sections of the 
community. 

Admittedly, in the context, the idea of banding the disabled and impaired 
persons into cooperatives for their rehabilitation and reintegration into 
the social mainstream holds tremendous promise. The book under review 
has a lot of material, by way of illustrations from Poland where such co- 
operatives have stood the test of time and have been functioning well for 
nearly three decades, providing means of decent livelihood to some 200,000 
invalids and disabled. 

The book, in fact, comprises proceedings, conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of a seminar on the subject held in Warsaw from October 4-19, 
1977. It was organised by the government of Pobnd and ILO (as the 
executing agency for the UNDP). In the seminar, 25 experts in the field 
from 11 countries of Asian region, including India, and three observers 
from two more Asian countries participated. The broad objectives of the 
seminar,- besides exchanging information and experiences, were to study 
and examine in detail the Polish system of cooperatives for the disabled 
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(operating various types of production industries) and provide to the 
participants theoretical training and practical instruction on formation, 
organisation, management and functioning of disabled persons’ cooperatives 
and of the methods,- approaches and resources required to establish and 
operate such units, also covering in its sweep various aspects of vocational 
rehabilitation of the disabled. In three groups, one of which was chaired 
by the Indian representative, the participants carried out special studies in 
the Poznan area of Poland. 

The report is divided into four chapters, first two of which contain details 
of the seminar programme. In the third chapter j the final conclusions of the 
seminar have been given, while the fourth chapter (comprising 186 of the 
total 230 pages of the volume) contains 1 6 very informative articles per- 
taining to the various aspects of organisation and development of invalids’ 
cooperatives in Poland. Needless to emphasise that this is the most im- 
portant part of the report as it contains information on the practical 
and applied aspects of the subject which is not so easily available at one 
place elsewhere and that too in English. 

Without attempting to belittle the recommendations of the seminar, 
if one is allowed to broadly reflect on the potentiality of organising the 
disabled into cooperatives in India and for that matter any developing or 
less developed country, the following psychological factors that were cru- 
cial the success of the movement in Poland will have to be kept in view : 
(1) most of the invalids were the victims of the World War 11 and as 
such were objects of respect and affection and not pity; and (2) they had 
a close affinity with the common man and enjoyed his sympathy and con- 
fidence in full measure in the comparatively small Polish community. 
Undoubtedly, among others,- these factors were a very crucial input in 
motivating all concerned to make the movement a success. This, however, 
is not to suggest that such an experiment is doomed to fail in a land other 
than Poland. Since the other crucial input, /.e., the disabled workers are 
definitely more disciplined workers, is available in abundance elsewhere 
also, what is needed is the determination or the will to move in that direc- 
tion. Once that happens, it may not be a problem to gear all the elaborate 
policies, institutions, programmes, etc., of a welfare state to make this 
movement self-supporting. 

Gaur 


□ 




Some communicable diseases directly cause serious im- 
pairment or disability, depending on the seventy of infec- 
tion and how early a case receives medical attention. Ap- 
prox. 1% of the world population is disabled by these and 
other communicable diseases. 


POLIO 

^ Around 75,000 cases a year, on the 

r increase in many developing coun- 

tries. luidemic in an insanitary 
environment because immunity de- 
velops in early life, polio only be- 
comes epidemic when public health 
»!«■ standard.s rise and children are not 

naturally immune. Once infant 
I, mortality drops below 75 per 1,000 

live births, prevalence increases 
without widescale vaccination. 





TRACHOMA 

World’s most widespread infectious 
disease: 40O-SOO million cases, a 
high proportion among children, of 
which 2 million are completely 
blind. Spread of infection intimately 
connected with poor socio- 
economic conditions — i o%'ercfovvd- 
ing, abundant flies, lack of clean 
water — and can only be tackled by 
improving public health. No suc- 
cessful vaccine developed. 



ONCHOCERCIASIS 

Known also a.s river-blindness; 20 
million cases, mostly in Volta basin, 
W. Africa. Caused by worm forming 
nodules under skin; carried by flies 
which breed in fast-flowing rivers. 
Severe impact of disease cause.s 
abandonment of fertile lands. 
Methods of control: treatment; vec- 
tor control; prevention by chemo- 
prophylaxis. Some UNICEF as,sis- 
tance to Volta River campaigns 




LEPROSY 


Around 15 million people alTected, 
25% of whom disabled, mainly be- 
cause of injury .sustained to part.s of 
the body where sensation lost. 
Dreaded because of age-old associa- 
tion with social o.straci 2 ation. Con- 
troversy surround.s both mode of 
transmission (via no.se or .skin), and 
whether incidence can be controlled 
by treatment of clinical cases. Sul- 
phune chemotherapy available since 
1940s. 


VOLUNTARY ORGANISATIONS 
IN WEST BENGAL 


A number of voluntary organisations 
have been making significant contributions 
towards the welfare of the handicapped. 
The more important among these is Bodhi 
Peeth in Calcutta which established a resi™ 
dential centre for the training and treatment 
of mentally retarded children in 1951. The 
curriculum for vocational training includes 
tailoring, needlework, knitting, weaving, doll 
making, paper work, pot painting, coir 
work, woodcrafts and hosiery. At present 
there are 83 inmates. They also run a school 
for subnormal day scholars and an outdoor 
clinic for the treatment of the subnormal 
and the psychotic. 

The other notable voluntary organisa- 
tion is Rehabilitation India. They run two 
centres — one in Calcutta and the other in 
24-Parganas District. Both are training-cum- 
production centres and the subjects include 
handicrafts and needlework for handicapped 
women, printing press, book binding, en- 
velope makingj tailoring,- candle, chalk and 
leather works. There are now 52 trainees 
and 38 regular workers under the guidance 
of 17 trainers. 

Another important organisation is Rama- 
krishna Mission Ashram, Narendrapur, in 
the district of 24-Parganas which has a blind 
boys’ academy. This is a centre for training 
and economic rehabilitation of blind boys. 
The activities include general education, home 
crafts and industrial arts Vocational training 
courses include animal husbandry, light 
engineering, music, placement and rehabili- 
tation, mobile demonstration workshop and 
sub-contract workshop. They also run regional 
training centres for the teachers for the 
visually handicapped and a braille press. 
The present enrolment of the institution is 
137. 

— Relief and Welfare Department, 
Government of West Bengal, Calcutta. 
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Vocational Refiabiiltation of the Disabled 


[i45 part of its contribution to the lYDP, the ILO has undertaken 
a world-wide survey of vocational rehabilitation legislation. The survey 
report may not however be available before late in the year. 

[The document we give here, nevertheless, provides a brief overview 
of the main trends in vocational rehabilitation in recent years and the 
main policy issues confronting ILO member states and is part I of the 
report of the Director-General to the International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, 1981^ 


Disabled persons have the same hopes, aspirations and rights as everyone else. This 
basic and simple statement, however, is not universally appreciated, as evidenced by the 
fact that no country, not even in times of economic prosperity, has solved the problem of 
integrating all its disabled people into active social and economic life. When unemployment 
is rife, the disabled suffer more than most; in Third World countries their prospects of 
obtaining work in the open employment market are minimal or non-existent; in the in- 
dustrialised countries today their rate of unemployment is often double that of non disabled 
workers. Cynics would say that this is merely a question of lack of opportunity for the 
disabled and a problem which should be examined when the economic position improves. 
In reality, such a short-sighted and discriminatory approach is one which fails to take 
into account not only the basic human rights of the disabled but also the economic benefits 
that would accrue to the disabled, their families and the State itself if they were to be 
productively employed. In human terms, it is a depressing picture, with the disabled ex- 
periencing feelings of inadequacy, dependency and insecurity, often opting out of society 
or turning to begging as a means of livelihood. 

The magnitude of the disablement problem is not generally recognised. The minimal 
world figure of 450 million disabled persons (or one in ten of the world’s population) is 
often regarded with scepticism. A closer look at the numbers affected by the most prevalent 
forms of disablement, however, shows just how minimal is this estimate. For example, 
organisations of and for the blind report that there are 40 million blind people world-wide, 
with many millions more at risk owing to trachoma, river blindness, malnutrition, etc. 
At least 70 million persons suffer from severe or total deafness. In the Third World, leprosy, 
poliomyelitis and tuberculosis are still major disabling conditions affecting some 60 million 
people. According to the World Health Organisation severe mental illness affects one 
person in ten at some point during his lifetime and one person in every hundred throughout 
life; moreover, research has shown that 3 per cent of all babies bom are mentally retarded 
to some greater or lesser degree. The industrialised countries, w'itli their highly developed 
disability prevention and health-care services, have eliminated or brought under control 
many incapacitating diseases, but they are faced with other and veiy serious causes of 
handicaps. For example, some 7.5 million people are admitted to hospital annually as a 
result of road accidents. It is also estimated that each year there are 50 rnilHon work-related 
accidents or 160,000 accidents every day— many resulting in permanent disability. Add 
to these the millions suffering from heart and circulatory diseases; drug and alcohol- 
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dependent persons; the surviving victims of war, polluted environment, famine, earthquake 
and other man-made or natural disasters and the total figure of 450 million disabled persons 
seems very minimal indeed. 

Nor is there any indication that the problem is diminishing. On the contrary, and some- 
what paradoxically, expanding and improved medical services will add to the numbers of 
disabled in all communities by prolonging the life of many severely disabled persons who 
only two or three decades ago would not have survived early childhood. 

By including the subject of vocational rehabilitation of the disabled as part of my 
annual Report, I feel that I am echoing the growing concern of governments, employers 
and organised labour for greater ILO involvement in this field — a concern which has been 
reflected not only in the resolution concerning disabled persons adopted by the International 
Labour Conference in 1979 but also in Governing Body discussions of the need to up-date 
the Vocational Rehabilitation (Disabled) Recommendation, 1955 (No. 99), and on the 
ILO’s role in helping to attain the aims and objectives of the International Year ol Disabled 
Persons (lYDP) with its theme of “full participation and equality”. 

No organisation is better placed than the ILO to help achieve the five principal objec- 
tives of the International Year. These objectives are aimed at encouraging the rehabilitation 
of the world’s 450 million disabled by — 

— helping disabled persons in their physical and psychological adjustment to society; 

— promoting all national and international efforts to provide disabled persons with 
proper assistance, training, care and guidance, to make available opportunities for 
suitable work and to ensure their full integration in society ; 

— - encouraging study and research projects designed to facilitate the practical parti- 
cipation of disabled persons in daily life, for example by improving their access 
to public buildings and transportation systems; 

— educating and informing the public of the rights of disabled persons to participate 
in and contribute to various aspects of economic, social and political life ; 

— ^ promoting effective measures for the prevention of disability and for the rehabili- 
tation of disabled persons. 

Vocational rehabilitation services should provide the starting point from which persons 
with disabilities can attain social and economic independence and the self-respect and 
dignity which go with them. Recommendation No. 99 stresses that vocational rehabilitation 
services should be made available to all persons, whatever the origin and nature of their 
disability. The right of the disabled to secure and retain employment is embodied in the 
Declaration on the Rights of Disabled Persons adopted by the United Nations General 
Assembly in December 1975. But declarations in themselves are not sufficient; the political 
will and means to implement them must be found if the International Year of Disabled 
Persons is to have any meaning at all. 

There are many factors militating against the integration of disabled people into active 
working life. Lack of recognition on the part of planners of the economic consequences of 
leaving the disabled to fend for themselves has already been mentioned. Add to this popular 
prejudice directed against the disabled in general and certain groups in particular (e.g., the 
mentally handicapped, leprosy patients); the changing nature and patterns of work with 
increasing automation and mechanisation often resulting in decreased rather than the 
anticipated increased job opportunities; a rapidly growing labour force and mass move- 
ment from rural to urban areas in Third World countries; the gradual breakdown of the 
traditional system of family care and support for the disabled— all these and other social, 
economic and demographic trends have important implications for the future development 
of vocational rehabilitation services for the disabled. 

The report which follows traces the development of ILO vocational rehabilitation 
activities over the years, the particular problems encountered and the strategics v.hich 
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have been devised to combat them. It also looks ahead to the planning of a long-term 
programme of action associated with the aim and objectives of the International Year 
of Disabled Persons, with possible new approaches suggested for the creation of job 
opportunities for one of the poorest and most underprivileged sectors of society. 

THE ILO’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF 
DISABLED PERSONS 

First Steps 

The ILO’s first initiative in the field of vocational rehabilitation was the publication 
in 1921 of a report on attitudes towards the compulsory employment of disabled ex-service- 
men. This documentary study was followed in 1923 by the convening of a meeting of experts 
in Geneva to study methods of finding employment for the disabled. 

It is interesting to note that the conclusions of this expert group — which constituted 
one of the first international meetings of its kind on vocational rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled — still have some relevance today for many countries, with the exception that they 
should be applied to all disabled persons, not just to disabled ex-servicemen. They stated 
that disabled ex-servicemen should have the opportunity of earning their livelihood, in- 
dependently of any pension received, by their own productive work to the fullest extent 
of their capacity, and that the State was pre-eminently responsible for legislating and 
devising means for the employment of disabled ex-servicemen. 

The conclusions reached by this meeting and the draft legislative provisions it prescribed 
led to the first international recognition in 1925 of the vocational needs of disabled persons 
when the session of the International Labour Conference of that year included provision 
for the vocational re-education of injured workmen in the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Minimum Scale) Recommendation (No. 22). 

Further progress at the national and international level was hindered during the 1930s 
by the world-wide economic recession; but the Second World War brought the question of 
rehabilitation of the disabled sharply into focus again when large numbers of war-disabled 
persons required intensive rehabilitation care and when the civilian disabled filled the 
serious manpower gaps in industry and commerce to such good cflcct. This latter develop- 
ment, more than any other in recent years, demonstrated conclusively to employers and 
the disbelieving public at large that the disabled, through vocational rehabilitation, can 
undertake successfully the widest range of work from the unskilled to the highest pro- 
fessional level. It also demonstrated beyond any doubt that disability in itself need not be 
a handicap to integration into normal work settings. 

No doubt, the session of the International Labour Conference which met in Philadelphia 
in 1944 was also impressed' by the fine work performance of the disabled during the war 
years, for it reaffirmed in the Employment (Transition from War to Peace) Recommenda- 
tion (No. 71) that disabled workers, whatever the origin of their disability, should be pro 
vided with full opportunities for rehabilitation, specialised vocational guidance, training, 
retraining and employment on useful work. These international standards provitied a 
concise list of steps considered essential for the return of a disabled person to cmnlovmcnt 
(/.£•., the ci'iteria for selection, collaboration with other related services, vocational guidance, 
vocational training, placement services and sheltered work) and formed the basis for 
postwar vocational rehabilitation legislation in several European countries. But as the 
ILO Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and Recommendations 
pointed out in 1952 when examining reports and information under articles 19 and 22 
of the ILO Constitution, Recommendation No. 71, as its title indicated, was designed to 
cover a transitional period only. Insofar as vocational rehabilitation was crncerned, it 
was recognised that such a subject could not continue to be dealt with piecemeal in Re- 
commendations dealing with much broader social and economic issues, but w'arranted a 
separate set of standards which would make clear the need for a continuous, conorclinatetl 
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delivery of vocational rehabilitation services and the administrative machinery on which 
such services should be based. 

Vocational Rehabilitation (Disabled) Recommendation, 1955 (No. 99) 

On 22 June 1955 the International Labour Conference unanimously adopted the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation (Disabled) Recommendation (No. 99). The adoption of this instru- 
ment was not only a landmark in the development of international interest in vocational 
rehabilitation of the disabled but also acted as a stimulus to national activity in this field. 
Though directed to governments, it has also provided the means whereby any agency or 
non-governmental organisation could refer to what are internationally regarded as the 
essential elements of vocational rehabilitation and how to apply them in practice. Judging 
by the number of countries known to have revised or extended their vocational rehabili- 
tation law and practice or to have introduced legislation for the first time over the past 
25 years, it seems clear that the terms and spirit of the Recommendation have made a 
substantial impact in many parts of the world. 

The influence that this instrument has had and still continues to exert on vocational 
rehabilitation activity throughout the world is such that it is worth recalling its definitions 
and main provisions: 

— ‘vocational rehabilitation’, for example, is defined as “that part of the continuous 
and coordinated process of rehabilitation which involves the provision of those 
vocational services, e.g., vocational guidance, vocational training and selective 
placement, designed to enable a disabled person to secure and retain suitable 
employment” ; 

— the term ‘disabled person’ is defined as “an Individual whose prospects of securing 
and retaining suitable employment are substantially reduced as a result of physical 
or mental impairment”. 

The Recommendation, significantly, applies to all disabled persons, whatever the origin 
and nature of their disability. The guidance it provides covers the essential elements and 
scope of vocational rehabilitation, the principles and methods to be applied to the voca- 
tional guidance, vocational training, placement and follow-up of the disabled, as well as 
an outline of the administrative organisation of vocational rehabilitation services and 
methods of enabling disabled persons to make use of these services. It deals with co- 
operation between the bodies responsible for medical treatment and those responsible for 
vocational rehabilitation. There are special provisions for disabled children and young 
persons. 

Two Parts of the Recommendation deal with the important questions of employing the 
disabled: methods of widening employment opportunities are indicated; close cooperation 
with employers’ and workers’ organisations to promote maximum employment opportu 
nities is recommended; the need to stress the abilities and working capacities of disabled 
persons, not their disabilities, and to afford them an equal chance w'ith the non-disabled to 
perform work for which they are qualified, is emphasised; means of providing employ- 
ment and encouraging the creation of cooperatives or similar enterprises of disabled 
persons are discussed; and sheltered employment in special workshops or through home- 
work schemes receives special attention. 

Finally, the Recommendation stresses that vocational rehabilitation services should 
be adapted to the particular needs and circumstances of each country and should be deve- 
loped progressively with the aim of promoting and improving employment opportunities 
for the disabled. 

Resolutions recalling the provisions of the Recommendation and reaffirming its im- 
portance were adopted by the 1965 and 1968 Sessions of the International Labour Con- 
ference. The latter resolution called -for appropriate studies to be made to determine to 
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what extent, if any. Recommendation No. 99 needed to be revised. Studies were sub- 
sequently carried out in 1970 and revealed that the majority of member States considered 
that the basic principles embodied in Recommendation No. 99 were still valid. 

A resolution adopted by the International Labour Conference at its 60th Session in 
1975 was significant in that it introduced for the first time the concept that the ILO’s 
vocational rehabilitation activities should be aimed at the social as well as the vocational 
reintegration of disabled persons. The same resolution stressed that a high proportion of 
disabled persons in society constituted a serious drain on the national economy and could 
undermine the prosperity of a country — and therefore the welfare of its people — ^unless 
effective measures were taken. The resolution also called in all public authorities and 
employers’ and workers’ organisations to promote maximum opportunities for disabled 
persons to perform, secure and retain suitable employment. 

The most recent resolution adopted by the International Labour Conference concerning 
disabled persons (65th Session, 1979) was aimed at ensuring that the ILO played a full 
role in helping to achieve the aims and objectives of the International Year of Disabled 
Persons. It also raised again the question of revising Recommendation No 99 — a question 
which the ILO Governing Body considered at its 214th (November 1980) Session and 
decided to include in the agenda of the Conference in 1982 under the double-discussion 
procedure. The Conference will therefore have an opportunity next year to examine the 
whole question in some detail. The pages which follow provide a brief overview of the 
main trends in recent years and the main policy issues confronting member States. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION DEVELOPMENTS IN THE POSTWAR YEARS 

Legislation 

An international study on rehabilitation legislation in which the ILO participated, 
together with the United Nations and the WHO, was undertaken in the early 1970s. The 
study revealed that there was a trend towards comprehensive rather than piecemeal legis- 
lation for the provision of rehabilitation services in most industrialised countries but showed 
little evMence of this in developing countries. It was, of course, a period of relatively full 
employment in the industrialised world and the implementation of legislation was geared 
towards integrating the disabled into the open employment market wherever possible. 
There were the first signs, however, that all was not well with traditional systems of shel- 
tered employment, often based on outdated products and incurring heavy losses. In Latin 
America several countries were developing vocational rehabilitation within the context 
of social security programmes and similar benefit systems. In a number of countries with 
state rehabilitation programmes, the different services tended to be organised on several 
levels of governmental authority, including more than one ministry, interdepartmental 
committees, advisory councils and similar bodies. Everywhere, a growing need was felt 
to devote more resources for research into the rehabilitation pioblems of hitherto neglected 
groups such as the mentally ill, mentally retarded, cerebral palsied and paraplegics. 

Some of these trends have continued through the seventies; but there have been other 
significant developments too which have found form in recent statutory provisions. 

As part of its contribution to the International Year of Disabled Persons, the ILO 
is currently undertaking a world-wide surt'ey of vocational rehabilitation legislation. From 
the information so far furnished, several new legislative measures can be .singled out. One 
major new development is the introduction of legislation which protcct.s disabled persons 
against discrimination and other forms of unjust treatment (e.g., in Canada, Federal Re- 
public of Germany and United States). Among the new types of statutory safeguards is 
the right of disabled students to free and appropriate public education, including pre- 
vocational education. Under such legislation, the State must provide specially designed 
instruction to meet the unique needs of a handicapped student, including all necessary 
related services such as developmental, corrective and supporth'c aid.s, as.sessmcnt and 
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counselling services, etc. The right of physical access is also the subject of legislation and 
its iniplementation means that governments are beginning to insist oJi the removal of 
areliitectural barriers in buildings, transport and other public facilities which debar large 
numbers of physically and sensorially handicapped persons from active social and working 
life. 

In the area of employment, anti-discrimination legislation stipulates that employers 
may not refuse to hire or promote handicapped persons solely because of their disability. 
For example, such refusal on the grounds of a physical handicap is recognised as dis- 
crimination in matters of employment in the human rights legislation of the following 
Canadian jurisdictions; Federal, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, Quebec and Saskatchewan. Similarly, in Quebec, refusal on the grounds of mental 
handicap is deemed to constitute discrimination. Parallel to the right of disabled persons 
to protection against discrimination is the new responsibility placed on employers, generally 
both in the public and private sector, to develop positive policies or affirmative action 
plans for hiring, placing and promoting handicapped individuals as employees in their 
establishments. 

Another important new development that is reflected in legislation on the integration 
of disabled persons is the variety of provisions for the adaptation of the working environ- 
ment {e.g., in Federal Republic of Germany, Sweden, United Kingdom and USSR). These 
include the supply of assistance devices and other adjustments for persons with existing 
physical or mental impairments, as well as the protection of residual capacities of moderate- 
ly impaired persons through technical, financial and other means, for example the appro- 
priate adaptation of workplaces for workers with sensorial limitations or those suffering 
from particular risks of disability aggravation. The new legislation linked to other .statutes 
relating to disability prevention, control of work accidents, work safety and health for all 
workers. The significance of this new approach lies in the growing recognition that in a 
depressed employment market there is a greater need than ever to safeguard the jobs of 
those workers who become, or are at risk of becoming, disabled. The new provisions draw 
closer together the measures concerning disability prevention, reduction of disability aggra- 
vation, and rehabilitation. Most importantly, they represent a new perspective on the safe- 
guarding and adaptation of the working environment for all workeis. The idea is that a 
range of services, of which rehabilitation is only a part, offers the best prospects for in- 
tegrating disabled persons into work processes alongside their able-bodied colleagues. 

Most quota schemes still have penalty clauses under which employers who do not 
achieve the stipulated percentage may be obliged to pay a fine. In some countries, the 
contributions that are thus collected are placed in a fund from which additional rehabi- 
litation services, including sheltered workshops, can be financed or supported. 

Some countries have adopted legislative measures for the luirposc of decentralising, 
coordinating or streamlining vocational rehabilitation services. In Dcnmai k, for example, 
vocational rehabilitation services were recently decentralised from national to local govern- 
ment control under a Social Assistance Act. In France an Act of 30 June 1975 provides for 
a coherent approach to prevention, care, education, vocational training and guidance, 
employment, as well as the guarantee of a decent minimum income and social reintegration. 
To ensure that this approach is developed on coordinated lines with the fullest possible 
community involvement and that of the disabled themselves, an interministcrial committee 
for training and rehabilitation, assisted by a national consultative council, has been estab- 
lished. In the United Kingdom streamlining of- the administration of vocational rehabi- 
litation services was effected under the terms of the Employment and Training Act of 
1973, which established the Manpower Services Commission with its two executive bran- 
che3--the Employment Service Agency and tlie Training Services A genc}-— -responsible for 
providing specialised guidance, training and employment service.s for disabled persons. 

New legislative measures have been introduced to ensure that state control of place- 
ment procedures is more effective.’ For example, in some countries, regulations en.suring 
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coordination between social security and employment departments on questions affecting 
employment of handicapped persons have been introduced. In this connection, trial work 
periods, refresher courses and similar arrangements have been introduced to offset work 
disincentives of some benefit systems. 

A considerable amount of new legislation deals with the organisation and working 
conditions of special workshops and sheltered facilities (e.g., Denmark, United Kingdom, 
USSR). A number of countries have acted to centralise the allocation of work contracts, 
to issue licenses and apply standards of operation, to ensure that appropriate rehabili- 
tation and training services are provided by qualified personnel, and to control the payment 
of wages. Where employers or organisations operating sheltered and special workshops 
pay workers less than the statutory minimum wage, this must be authorised under excep- 
tion clauses of the new legislation. 

Some countries have developed detailed guidelines to ensure that workshops fulfil 
both production-oriented functions as well as social, pedagogical and therapeutic roles. 
Other legislation requires that workshops should include vocational evaluation and assess- 
ment services. Workshops should, in the language of recent pertinent legislation, not be 
viewed as ‘terminal care’ facilities but should function as ‘special production centres’ 
and transitional training institutions. For the most severely disabled, who cannot meet 
the entry requirements of these workshops, some countries have legislated for home work 
schemes or for diversionary activity at occupational centres with minimal work routines. 

Legislative measures have also been adopted in some countries in the past decade 
enabling many more persons with disabilities to benefit from special social and vocational 
rehabilitation services. In the past, many rehabilitation facilities and services were deve- 
loped with the needs of only the physically handicapped in mind and, indeed, much of the 
early action on behalf of the disabled was prompted by the needs of war disabled and 
victims of work accidents. No doubt inspired by the United Nations Declaration of the 
Rights of Mentally Retarded Persons (December 1971), several countries have made special 
provisions for the training, placement and employment of the mentally retarded, including 
the creation of job opportunities in the public sector. There is a growing interest in extend- 
ing rehabilitation services to the psychologically handicapped, the emotionally impaired, 
the socially maladjusted, the drug dependent and the alcoholics; specialised legislation has 
been enacted in several countries to ensure the integration or reintegration of the formerly 
mentally ill and the developmentally disabled. It has been recognised that persons with 
developmental disabilities have a right to appropriate serxdces in the least restrictive settings 
which are designed to maximise their developmental potential. New legislation or amend- 
ments to existing statutes have also created specialised services for the most severely dis- 
abled, the deaf-blind and the elderly disabled. In a number of countries the national 
governments have established centres of research on disability and rehabilitation seiwices. 
For example, the United States Rehabilitation Comprehensive Services and Developmental 
Disabilities Act of 1978 (amending the Rehabilitation Act of 1973) created a new pro- 
gramme of comprehensive independent living services for the disabled as well as a new 
National Institute of Handicapped Research. 

Finally, perhaps one of the most important new developments from the standpoint of 
governmentally assured services to handicapped persons is the gradual introduction of 
measures to assist the disabled in rural areas. Although only a few systematic attempts 
have been made {e.g., in Colombia, Ghana, India, Indonesia, Kenya, Malawai, Malaysia, 
Philippines, Tan-<?ania) to provide extension services and to create a network of rehabi- 
litation stations with local community workers, governmental conunitment along these 
lines through policy decisions, public laws and decrees is a most welcome development. 

The technical and administrative arrangements for bringing resettlement services to 
disabled rural men and women vary. Labour regulations and employment-service decrees 
have in some countries ie.g., Ghana) stipulated the creation of disability units in local em- 
ployment offices. Some countries ie.g., Tanzania) are running special rural pilot projects 
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such as planned farming villages in which families with blind and disabled members live 
and work next to able-bodied families. Some public health and rural development laws 
contain provisions stating that local centres and workshops must be open to disabled 
persons. There are also examples concerning production cooperatives where provisions are 
made in cooperative law lor disabled persons to join agricultural cooperatives (e.g., in 
India). 


CHANGING PATTERNS IN INDUSTRIALISED COUNTRIES 

In many industrialised countries, the late 1940s and 1950s were a period of consoli- 
dation, development and extension of comprehensive rehabilitation programmes which 
were based on new social legislation promulgated in the early postwar years. 

The pattern of disability in these countries changed dramatically, however, during the 
same period. Whereas in the immediate postwar years the vocational and social reinteg- 
ration of large numbers of persons suffering from tuberculosis presented a forinidable 
challenge, new methods of treatment introduced in the early 1950s brought about a dra- 
matic reduction in the numbers suffering from this disease. Subsequently, many sheltered 
workshops which had been developed exclusively for the tuberculous opened their doors 
to other categories of disabled persons. 

The same advances in medical science also brought about a revolutionary change in 
the treatment and rehabilitation of the mentally ill. As a result, the majority of psychotic 
patients were no longer faced with the forbidding prospect of lifelong institutionalised care 
but were given the opportunity, through hospital-based rehabilitation workshops, ‘half- 
way house’ accommodation, day treatment and vocational training services, to become 
socially readjusted and gradually reintegrated into a normal community setting. 

This deinstitutionalisation approach to the treatment and rehabilitation of the mentally 
ill had a marked effect on the development of vocational rehabilitation services. Whereas 
such services had previously been mainly concerned with the rehabilitation of the physically 
disabled, including a preponderance of respiratory cases, they were now faced with a sudden 
influx of large numbers of so-called mentally restored persons— many of whom had spent 
a lifetime in the sheltered confinement of a mental hospital. It was soon discovered that 
short-term vocational rehabilitation courses aimed at preparing the physically handicapped 
for a quick return to work were entirely inadequate for the psychiatrically disabled who 
began to account for (and .still do today) as much as one-third of the case load of some 
vocational rehabilitation centres. The need for specialist psychiatric and psychological 
help in preparing the disabled for employment also became apparent. .At first, too much 
reliance was placed on the results of intelligence testing, but this soon gave way to a more 
practical approach, with assessment based on a broader interpretation of psychological 
test results combined with observation and outcome of actual performance in a realistic 
work situation. 

In the past two decades, much effort and thought have also been directed towards the 
vocational rehabilitation of the largest disability group of all— the mentally retarded. 
Acceptance of the rehabilitation process known as ‘normalisation’ has gained ground 
through the initiative of parent groups and non-governmental organisations, with the 
objective of integrating the mentally retarded in the normal community rather than hiding 
them away in institutional care. In many programmes, training the retarded in activities of 
daily living and offering them a range of social and cultural experiences now go hand-in- 
hand with occupational training and, although the rehabilitation process may extend over 
several years, quite remarkable results 'are being achieved in rescttlcmeat terms in both 
open and sheltered w'ork settings. Some interesting examples of employment openings for 
the mentally retarded are described later in this part of the Report, 

Technological change, especiatty during the 1970s, has affected the development of 
vocational rehabilitation services fo' such 'an, .extent that this subject alone merits sf-jccial 
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consideration. 

With drag and alcohol abuse reaching epidemic proportions in many countries, voca- 
tionai rehabilitation services have been faced with the problem of providing readjustment 
and training courses for an ever-increasing number of addicts and other socially maladjust- 
ed persons. The traditional type of rehabilitation programme has proved to be ineffectiN'e 
for the greater majority of addicts and community, rather than institution- based, services 
seem to indicate the best avenue of help. A welcome development in this respect has been 
the growing interest of trade unions and employers’ organisations, particularly In the 
United States and the Scandinavian countries, in sponsoring employee-recovery program- 
mes whose aim is to provide help, through community-based services, to addicts or poten- 
tial addicts, before they become dj'sfunctional both in social and vocational terms. 

The recent recession in industrialised countries has seriously limited the placement 
opportunities for disabled people in the open employment market. This has resulted in 
more emphasis being placed on helping workers who become disabled to remain with the 
same employer. Moreover, the high cost of providing subsidised work in a sheltered setting 
has resulted in economy drives, with more attention being directed to developing sheltered 
workshops with a central administration on group-management lines and also to the intro- 
duction of modern management techniques and profitable subcontract work, central sales 
services and the integration of blind and sighted workers in the same workshop, but the 
idea which was fast gaining ground prior to the economic recession, i.e,, that rehabilitation 
for open employment should be a basic aim of a sheltered workshop programme, has 
made little headway. Unfortunately, too, in periods of high unemployment some quota 
schemes obliging employers to engaged disabled persons rarely fulfil the job-creation 
purpose for which they were intended and several countries {e.g,, France, Netherlands, 
United Kingdom) which have adopted quota schemes are relying more and more on a 
voluntary approach to placement coupled with incentive schemes. 

A welcome development, which dates back to the late 1960s and early 1970s and which 
will undoubtedly inject more realism and dynamism into rehabilitation services and is 
already changing the pattern of their delivery for the better, is the growing awareness of 
the disabled themselves that they should band together, speak out and take control of 
their own lives and destinies. Far too often in the past, rehabilitation services have been 
planned and developed with little or no prior consultation with the disabled people for 
whom the services were intended. Indeed, it was at the insistence of the disabled them- 
selves that the original title of the special year, “International Year for Disabled Persons”, 
was changed to “International Year of Disabled Persons”, thus indicating that the dis- 
abled should be involved and have a say in planning the Year’s activities. 

Just how effective the Intervention of the disabled can be in determining their own 
destiny is clearly illustrated in a recent paper prepared by the Director of the Hong Kong 
Society for the Blind: 

Whilst in its earlier years, the Society may have been guided by traditional concepts 
of blindness, it was shocked into an awareness of a new era when in the early 70s the 
blind workers of the Society’s Workshop resorted to industrial action in order to bring 
their plight and frustration to the attention of both the Government and the com- 
munity at large. As a result, the Hong Kong Society for the Blind was reorganised 
completely in 1 972. The Workshop for the Blind until then had been a dumping ground 
for the blind who were doing dreary jobs which were not very productive and therefore 
yielding little income for them. It also prevented the community at large e%-cr getting 
any idea of the work, skill and ability of the blind for a particular job.^* 

The new policy which evolved as a direct result of the blind, workers’ protest was for 

*The notes will be found at .the end of .the Report. 
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closer links between the Blind Workshop and ordinary working conditions; to transform 
the workshop from a charitable institution to an industrial undertaking in its own right; 
to create an equitable wage structure and to introduce new and more profitable production 
lines such as garment-making, cardboard box-making and furniture production. Such a 
policy could well set the pattern for many other workshops. 

The need for the disabled to be involved and have their right to equal oppo'lunity to 
participate fully in every aspect of society was clearly expressed at Rehabilitation Inter- 
national’s 1980 World Rehabilitation Congress by the Director of Rehabilitation for the 
State of California, himself a severely disabled person, as follows; 

In order to secure this right [to equal opportunity], wc had to free people with dis- 
abilities from a patronising and segregating society Tn the past decade, we have 

done much to dispel the myth that persons with disabilities are weak or sick We 

need to help the general public understand that disability in and of itself is not devasta- 
ting, and that a person who has a disability can live an active and rewarding life. . . 
changing attitudes is only one part of our task; ... As in the past, wc shall face stiff 
opposition. We shall be confronted with so-called cost-efficiency computations to 
“prove” that segregated systems are less expensive. 

We know, however, that this type of argument cannot stand close analysis. We know 
that a dollar figure cannot be placed on the increase in self-esteem which flows from 
living in an integrated society. Most importantly, we know that persons with disabi- 
lities will no longer accept a segregated society.^ 

CHANGING PATTERNS IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

If progress over the past three or four decades in helping the disabled in developing 
countries to become useful members of their community is to be measured in terms of 
improvement of the quality of life for everyone on a basis of equality and with sincere 
respect for the basic rights of the individual, then very little progress has been made at all. 
Indeed, it is true to say that in most of these countries the disabled are still the poorest of 
the poor and their social and vocational rehabilitation needs are still often overlooked. 

Even with improving health care and disability-prevention schemes, the numbers of 
disabled in the developing world continue to grow at an alarming rate, and the hoped-for 
rapid expansion of pilot vocational rehabilitation services which the ILO has helped to 
establish in more than 50 countries in the past 20 years has not occurred, mainly duo to 
lack of funds and trained staff. Most of these pilot services still cater for only limited 
numbers of physically disabled, blind, deaf and leprosy patients, and the social and voca- 
tional rehabilitation needs of millions of mentally ill and mentally retarded persons in 
the Third World arc still largely unmet. Few of the pilot services have yet reached out 
into rural areas where 80 per cent or more of the disabled live. 

Perhaps the most disturbing trend of all, however, in the Third World is the decline 
in the role of the family in caring for the disabled. This decline, coupled with the movement 
from farm to city, throws an ever-growing responsibility on local and national government 
to ensure the social and vocational well-being of their disabled citizens. Just how difficult 
this will be can be judged from the fact that the ILO estimates that some 50(? million new 
jobs will be needed in the developing world in the next ten years for ncwcomcns to the 
workforce and to eliminate existing unemployment. 

There are encouraging signs, however, that developing countries arc I'ccognising the 
economic implications of di.sablement, which may mean maintaining one in ten of their 
population. This concern is being reflected in an increasing number of requests for ILO 
assistance in establishing vocational rehabilitation programmes within the context of 
national development plan.s and sometimes as a component part of larger programmes for 
the non-disabled, such as vocational .training, labour administration, social welfare and. 
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social security. 

As in the industrialised countries, changing patterns of sheltered employment are also 
apparent in the Third World. The concept of sheltered workshops was originally based 
on the need to provide occupational activity for severely disabled people who could not 
compete on equal terms with workers in open employment — hence the need for subsidies 
to make good the losses that such workshops invariably incurred. Developing countries 
have very little capital available to establish sheltered workshops, let alone to meet heavy 
costs of maintenance and recurring losses; consequently, there is now a marked preference 
for the development of production workshops for the disabled that are run on the lines 
of small-scale industry and cooperatives — ^workshops which, with carefully selected pro- 
duction or subcontract work, can meet their own running and maintenance costs with a 
small surplus used for further investment and expansion. 

Finally, perhaps the most important development of all affecting the pattern of re- 
habilitation in the developing world — albeit still on a very limited scale and in only a few 
countries — is the planning of social and vocational rehabilitation services at the com- 
munity level with community development workers, together with aides and auxiliaries 
responsible for the delivery of services. 

TECHNICAL COOPERATION 

Only one or two isolated projects in the field of vocational rehabilitation were imple- 
mented by the ILO before 1955 and it was the adoption of Recommendation No. 99 that 
gave the impetus to technical cooperation work in this field. 

The nature of the technical cooperation requested and provided has varied widely 
from one country to another, depending on the level of social and economic development 
reached, the emphasis placed on it by the requesting government, the extent of local know- 
ledge and awareness of needs and possibilities and the financial, administrative, technical 
and personnel resources available. These factors govern both the scope and objectives of 
a project and determine how it should be tackled. 

Sometimes the request has been for an initial survey of disability problems and re- 
habilitation possibilities or for assistance in planning the legislative and administrative 
framework of a vocational rehabilitation programme; at other times, the requests relate 
to the establishing or extension of one or more services (vocational guidance, vocational 
training, selective placement or sheltered employment). Help is often sought in setting 
up a rehabilitation centre in which some or all of the above services are provided for the 
disabled either as part of wider vocational rehabilitation facilities or in conjunction with 
medical rehabilitation services. The request may be to help a public service or a voluntary 
agency recognised and supported by the government. Staff training is always a most im- 
portant element. 

ILO policy on technical cooperation in vocational rehabilitation may be summarised 
as follows: 

Country Responsibility for Choice of Programme 

Each country should decide for itself what its most pressing needs are and wdiat ibrm 
its initial vocational rehabilitation programme should take (i,e., whether to have a national 
or regional programme for all disabled or to concentrate on one or two major disability 
groups, whether vocational guidance, vocational training, special placement services, 
sheltered employment or a rehabilitation centre are first needed). 

Study of Situation a Prerequisite 

Each country’s decision in this respect should be based on a study of the available 
statistics of disability and the number, type and characteristics of available services. 
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Scope of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Even if the initial programme is restricted to certain disabled persons only, it should 
be aimed at ultimately providing services for all disabled persons, whatever the origin and 
nature of their disability and whatever their age, provided that they can be prepared for, 
and have reasonable prospects of, securing and retaining suitable employment. 

Main Objectives of Vocational Rehabilitation 

The main objectives of any vocational rehabilitation programme should be: 

(/) to demonstrate and improve the working qualities of the disabled ; 

(ji) to emphasise their abilities and working capacities, not their disabilities; 

{Hi) to promote working opportunities for them; 

(iv) to overcome employment discrimination against them; 

and these factors should be taken into account from the beginning of any programme. 
Satisfactory Placement 

No matter what the scope of the programme the greatest attention and emphasis must 
always be put on the final need for satisfactory placement in employment, i.e., resettle- 
ment, 

A Comprehensive and Continuous Process 

For each individual disabled person benefiting from it, vocational rehabilitation should 
be considered as one comprehensive and continuous process from the moment of identi- 
fication as disabled to the time of satisfactory resettlement in employment. 

Main Contents of a Vocational Rehabilitation Programme 

Any programme of vocational rehabilitation should provide services of vocational 
assessment and guidance, vocational training and selective placement in employment or 
sheltered employment. 

Provided within Framework of Existing Services 

As far as practicable these special services for the disabled should be provided within 
the framework of and form an integral part of existing vocational guidance, vocational 
training and placement services. 

To illustrate in a significant manner the problems encountered in establishing vocational 
rehabilitation services in the least developed countries, mention may be made of the report 
of an ILO expert, who described how he inter\'iewed 60 people for admission to a new 
rural rehabilitation centre, varying in age from 16 to 35, and with only a few being literate ; 
of the 60, 42 were crippled in every sense of this cruel word and came into the interviewing 
room crawling on all fours; their disabilities, from birth or early childhood, were due to 
a variety of causes but mainly poliomyelitis and malnutrition, which are, of course, pre- 
ventable; their immediate need was for the provision of prosthetic and orthotic appliances 
but the nearest limb-fitting centre was more than 800 kilometres away. 

Apart from the severity and extensiveness of disability in developing countries, tlie 
planning of vocational rehabilitation services has to take into account the massive 
unemployment and underemployment that severely curtails or prevents the place- 
ment of disabled persons in the open employment market. Consequently, much of the 
ILO"s technical cooperation eftbrt in' the developing world has been directed to creating 
employment opportunities for the disabled. In both the urban and rural sectors, commer- 
cially viable production workshops for disabled persons of all categories have been success- 
fully developed with a minimum of, capital investment and often using locally available 
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material and supplies. One such JLO-assisted workshop in Alrica for example, in co- 
operation with the nature conservancy authorities^ was given permission to collect flamingo 
feathers during the moulting season from a lakeside reserve which sheltered millions of 
these birds. The beautifully coloured feathers were made up into brooches in the workshop 
and were eagerly bought by visiting tourists. The severely disabled in other workshop pro- 
jects have produced chess pieces carved from local soapstone; candlesticks made from 
driftwood gleaned from the river banlc; simple jewellery — ^necklaces, cufflinks and bangles — 
carved from local hardwoods; greeting cards made from the bark of a tree; pallets assemb- 
led from off-cuts provided free of charge by a local sawmill ; protective gloves manufactured 
from waste material offered by a jeans-making firm; dresses and hats made from hand- 
woven and locally printed cotton cloth. Many other workshops base their activities on 
subcontract work from government departments and industry, thus avoiding the need to 
establish costly sales services. 

Admittedly, such workshops provide employment for only a small number of disabled 
persons, but more ambitious projects on small-scale industry lines have also been developed 
in the Third World. One of the most successful enterprises of this kind is the United 
Abilities Company in Addis Ababa. Initially launched in an old building as an umbrella 
assembly workshop employing 18 blind, deaf and physically disabled persons (most of 
whom had previously relied on begging for a living), it now provides well-paid employment 
for more than 400 severely disabled men and women; they in turn support some 2,000 
dependents. The company has since branched out into umbrella frame and handle manu- 
facture and the substantial profits it has made over the years have been invested in workers’ 
welfare, as well as a new product — the manufacture of dry-cell batteries. This highly success- 
ful enterprise in small-scale industry, which was planned and established under ILO 
technical cooperation arrangements and subsequently developed and successfully expanded 
under Ethiopian management, has attracted world-wide attention. It is a project, too, 
which has meaningful application not only to other developing countries but also to in- 
dustrialised countries looking for fresh avenues of resettlement for disabled workers. With 
this in mind, a brief description of the concepts and methodology applied in developing 
the project may be of interest. 

An initial feasibility study indicated a strong potential national market for umbrellas — 
an article in wide use but entirely imported. Research and study of umbrella assembly 
showed that the process involved 15 main steps or separate job functions and that manu- 
facturing norms, necessary raw materials and equipment were such that the work was 
suitable for disabled persons and could be started on a small scale with a reasonably low 
capital investment. Each job function was ca.refutly e,xamined and broken down into simpler 
stages (40 in all), thus allowing for a wide range of physically and mentally handicapped 
workers to be employed. In many cases, the disabled themselves suggested improved 
methods of production as they gained experience. The formal training period for some 
tasks was very short (two weeks), for others more prolonged (two months), depending on 
the intricacy of the job content and the dexterity of the trainee. The basic principle followed 
was job analysis, modular arrangement of the work and a division of labour among the 
various disabled (sighted and blind) on a team-work basis. Sections were created and 
supervisors were selected from the best disabled workers. Each worker was taught all the 
tasks in one section so that in the absence of one or more workers, bottlenecks in produc- 
tion could be avoided. It is interesting to note that neither the title of the company nor its 
product included the word ‘disabled’. Customers and bulk purchasers were therefore 
unaware that the umbrellas had been produced by the disabled, and its sales appeal was 
therefore based on quality rather than sympathy. By the fourth year of operation, the 
company was producing 600,000 umbrellas annually-meeting all market needs in Ethiopia 
as well as exporting to other countries. The success of any enterprise is heavily dependent 
on sound management and the company had this in good measure. Indeed, it was the 
Ethiopian counterparts, who took over the project when the ILO expert completed his 
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assignment, who developed it to the peak of success it has now attained. 

The United Abilities Company project clearly indicates that the system of Modules 
of Employable Skill (MES) developed by the ILO in the general field of vocational training 
can be applied successfully to a production workshop for disabled persons. Within this 
concept, ways in which people earn their living, or could earn a living, are carefully 
analysed. Combinations of skills are grouped into sets called ‘useful functions’. Around 
each useful function can be created self-contained training packages or modular units which 
refer to the necessary skills, knowledge and aptitudes required to perform the function. 
The scope for this approach is unlimited, for modular units can be grouped in varying 
combinations to form modules of employable skill. Thus, training programmes can be 
adapted and adjusted to meet varying needs, and this flexible, diversified approach is most 
relevant to the situation of disabled workers who may be able to undertake only a limited 
range of tasks in a particular production process. 

In the course of its technical cooperation activities, the ILO is sometimes lequested 
to advise on the formulation of a model plan for a national vocational rehabilitation 
programme, closely coordinated with the existing health, education and social services. 
Unfortunately, budgetary and staff resources in developing countries are often so limited 
that implementation of programmes has usually to be done piecemeal rather than on 
comprehensive, national lines. Nevertheless, the interest and enthusiasm engendered by the 
International Year of Disabled Persons will no doubt encourage many countries to develop 
or extend services for the disabled on more ambitious lines. A model national five-year 
plan programme would, in effect, need to envisage the establishing and delivery of some or 
all of the following services and pilot projects, say in the first three years, with the final 
two years devoted to consolidation, extension and duplication of existing services: 

— identification and registration of the disabled on a continuing basis; 

— a ministerial department of vocational rehabilitation with responsibility for syste- 
matic staff Gaining, equipping new services and supporting existing services; 

— a national rehabilitation board or council on which all governmental and non- 
governmental rehabilitation interests are represented, together with the disabled 
themselves and employer and trade union representatives ; 

— an urban vocational assessment and work preparation centre, say for 100 disabled 
persons, designed to offer short courses of physical reconditioning and pi-eparalion 
for wage-earning employment, with associated vocational training courses to be 
provided in the centre and in existing training courses; 

— an urban sheltered/production workshop, say for 100 severely disabled persons; 

— a selective placement service for the disabled; 

— a rural (community-based) vocational rehabilitation service offering courses for 
disabled persons in activities of daily rural living; 

— a rural cooperative designed to offer a livelihood to groups of disabled workers 
who graduate from the rural vocational rehabilitation courses; 

— a mobile rehabilitation service for disabled women to help them overcome dis- 

in the home; 

a mobile delivery and collection service for the distribution of raw miitcrials to 
the training and sheltered workshops and the marketing of finished product.s. 

Experience of developing such a comprehensive programme has shown that mo.st 
services can be housed in existing buildings or integrated in existing training services for 
the general population, thus avoiding a new and costly institutionalised approach. Publicity 
for any new vocational rehabilitation activity also needs to be strictly controlled, for to 
raise the hopes of thousands of disabled persons while places exist for only a few attracts 
criticism and creates de.spondency. 
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SOME RECENT ATTEMPTS TO SAFEGUARD AND CREATE JOBS FOR THE 
DISABLED IN INDUSTRIALISED COUNTRIES 

The recent economic recession in market-economy countries has severely restricted 
job opportunities for disabled persons. With many firms laying off workers and unemploy- 
ment at its highest peak since the depression years of the 1930s, the emphasis in some of 
these countries has been on safeguarding the jobs of those who become, or are at risk of 
becoming, disabled I'ather than allow them to be thrown onto a depressed employment 
market in which new jobs are scarce or non-existent. A good example of such an approach 
is provided by the so-called Adjustment Group System in Sweden. Some 200 of these 
groups were established in the public and private sector in 1971, mainly in offices and 
undertakings with at least 50 employees; they now number more than 5,000. The groups’ 
main tasks are to work for a positive attitude towards the elderly and occupationally handi- 
capped worker and, in particular, to propose measures to make it easier for them to retain 
their jobs or to be reallocated to more suitable work within the same undertaking. I'he 
Adjustment Group can consist of from three to seven persons — representatives of the 
employer, of the trade union and of the employment service, together, of course, with 
the disabled worker himself. Specialists such as factory medical officers, safety engineers, 
nurses, etc., may be co-opted as necessary. While the Employment Service is the driving 
force behind the scheme, the role of employers and trade unions in it is vital. Indeed, the 
scheme itself is an exercise in tripartite cooperation in the field of vocational rehabilitation 
of disabled workers. 

A similar scheme, known as In-Plant Vocational Rehabilitation, operates in Norway 
and is based on a form of contract drawn up between an undertaking and the Employment 
Service. It provides for the formation of a rehabilitation committee composed of representa- 
tives of management, the firm’s medical and personnel services, the local trade unions, 
and the Employment Service. Each committee is responsible for surveying the health 
and working capacity of all personnel, arranging, where necessary, for a change of job 
with the necessary training, adaptation of machines or of the workplace itself and providing 
any supportive medical, psychological or social help which the disabled worker may need. 

In the United Kingdom, with the statutory quota scheme creating few openings for the 
disabled, emphasis has now been placed by the government on offering incentives to 
employers to engage disabled persons. Special schemes provide for grants towards the 
cost of adapting premises or equipment used by disabled people at work, as well as financial 
assistance to those employers who are able to offer a ‘job trial’ to disabled applicants. 
The disabled themselves may also qualify for financial assistance to cover additional travel 
costs resulting from their disability or to establish a business on their own account. 

Similar incentive schemes operate in France, Japan and the Federal Republic of 
Germany. In the latter country, employers in both the public and private sectors who fulfil 
their quota obligation of disabled workers (6 per cent of their workforce) may qualify for 
grants ranging from 8,000 to 18,000 DM if they agi'ee to train or employ a severely di.sabled 
person and create suitable training or working conditions for the person in question. In a 
six-month period of 1980, more than 8,000 severely disabled persons were placed under 
these arrangements. It is interesting to note that the funds for this scheme arc derived 
from a national fund composed of fines levied on those employers who fail or are unable 
to reach their quota obligation. 

In the United States handicapped workers receive special consideration for subsidised 
jobs and training positions under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CFiTA). State and local governments receiving CETA funds are required to establish an 
affirmative action plan which covers the recruitment for and the training, placement and 
advancement of handicapped persons in CETA programmes. In the fiscal year 1979 alone, 
some 182,000 handicapped workers were enrolled in these programmes. The Employment 
and Training Administration is also providing CETA funds totalling 3,7 million dollars 
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to seven nationai organisations to serve or promote the concept ot liiiing handicapped 
workers. Among the national groups involved is the National Association for Retarded 
Citizens, which has subcontracts with public and private employers in 50 states to train 
900 retarded persons on the job in a variety ot occupations such as nursing aide, child- 
care attendant and kitchen helper; also Goodwill Industries, a sheltered employment 
organisation, which is training 550 handicapped persons in 12 cities; the Electronic In- 
dustries Foundation, which operates a national programme to promote new job oppor- 
tunities for the handicapped in the electronics field; the Epilepsy Foundation of America, 
which is serving some 775 persons with epilepsy primarily through referral to and place- 
ment with public and private employers in jobs ranging from labourer and construction 
worker to insurance salesman and teacher. Participants must be handicapped, that is, have 
a physical or mental disability that constitutes a substantial barrier to employment, and 
they must be able to benefit from the services provided. 

Another comparatively new employment-creation development in the field of sheltered 
employment is that of the ‘enclave’, which has been defined as a group of severely dis- 
abled people working together under special supervision in an otherwise ordinary and 
undifferentiated working environment. This arrangement is particularly suited to super- 
vised groups of the mentally retarded, mentally ill and those suffering from epilepsy both 
in industrialised and rural settings. Packing and assembly work are among the main 
‘enclave’ activities but such groups have also been successfully trained for park and garden 
maintenance and in forestry work, planting seedlings and thinning out trees. In the United 
Kingdom, the ‘enclave’ approach to providing sheltered employment for severely disabled 
workers is developed under the title of ‘Sheltered Industrial Groups’. There is no doubt 
that the extension of ‘encalve’ arrangements would improve the resettlement prospects foi 
greater numbers of severely disabled people. The value of the .schemes lies in its close re- 
lationship to ordinary employment, and experience has shown that this type of sheltered 
employment enhances the morale and effectiveness of the severely disabled worker. 

In Eastern European countries, cooperatives of disabled persons have provided an 
ideal avenue for their resettlement. In Poland, the Invalids’ Cooperative Movement has a 
central role in providing rehabilitation and socio-vocational services. Through some 470 
industrial cooperatives and associated homeworker and service-work schemes, the move- 
ment currently employs some 300,000 workers, including 200,000 physically and mentally 
disabled persons. This is slightly more than one-third of all disabled persons gainfully 
employed in Poland today. Included in this total are 50,000 homeworkers and a similar 
number in the cooperative ‘enclave’ sheltered employment groups. 

The comprehensive activities of each cooperative or group of cooperatives embrace 
rehabilitation services for their disabled members within the context of productive work; 
these include ‘basic rehabilitation’ (individual counselling and work conditioning), on- 
the-job training, adaptation of tools, machinery and workplaces, regular medical and 
paramedical care or supervision as well as social support (assistance in providing special 
aids, holidays, sports, assistance with housing and transport). Industrial activities of the 
cooperatives cover many fields, including, electrical engineering, chemicals, garment- 
making, printing, leather goods, bruslimaking, confectionery, plastic ware, paper clips, 
drawing pins and many other products. Much of the work undertaken is on a subcontract 
basis for state enterprises. 

State support for the cooperatives is both generous and extensive and includes tax 
reduction, or even tax exemption in the case of those cooperatives recognised as sheltered 
workshops. In one cooperative, for example, the severely retarded, after careful and patient 
training, are working efficiently in an ‘enclave’ arrangement, assembling car headlamps 
for the slate motor vehicle industry. Exclusive or priority production rights are granted 
by the state for some 90 products and services. With this generous state assistance, and 
through its own efforts, the Polish Invalids’ Cooperative Movement is financially self- 
supporting, with profits being invested in improving existing cooperatives, establishing 
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new ones and conducting an active research programme. Most important of all, the dis- 
abled workers, as cooperative members in their own right, have a say in the management 
and development decisions affecting their own cooperative. At the European Symposium 
on “Work for the Disabled”, held in Poland and Sweden in 1979 and sponsored by the 
ILO, most delegates felt that the Polish system of cooperatives of disabled persons was 
basically relevant and applicable to their own countries. 

Another interesting development in Eastern European countries is the provision of 
rehabilitation services within large undertakings. In addition to offering medical treatment 
and medical rehabilitation to those workers who fall sick or are victims of accidents, work 
posts within the plant are specially selected for vocational rehabilitation purposes; a special 
works committee (similar to the Swedish Adjustment Group) helps to draw up a rehabi- 
litation plan with a view to reinstating the disabled worker in his former job or in an alter- 
native suitable one. 

An innovative approach to promoting employment opportunities for disabled persons 
was introduced in Japan in 1972. This takes the form of an annual national skill contest 
of Abilympic (a contraction of the two words ‘Ability’ and ‘Olympics’, meaning ‘Olym- 
pics of Ability’) in which severely disabled workers compete and demonstrate their 
skill on set work pieces in many occupational areas, including engineering, watch and 
clock repairing, tailoring, architectural and machine drawing, radio and television repairing, 
etc. Medals and citations are awarded to the most successful competitors. This skill contest, 
sponsored and supported by the Japanese National Association for Employment of the 
Handicapped and related organisations of the government, employers and trade unions, 
has undoubtedly led to an increasing awareness and understanding on the part of the 
public in general and of employers in particular of the ability and potentiality of disabled 
persons to perform a wide range of skilled work. These national contests have been so 
successful that the organisers have decided to extend their scope to an International Abi- 
lyrapic which will be held in Japan in October 1981 to mark the occasion of the International 
Year of Disabled Persons. 

Non-governmental organisations, with government support, continue to pay a vital 
role in promoting employment opportunities for the disabled. An outstanding example is 
provided by Bedford Industries in Adelaide, which from a small sheltered workshop has 
been developed into a highly profitable large industrial undertaking which provides com- 
prehensive vocational rehabilitation services including assessment, training and employ- 
ment for 1,000 physically and mentally disabled persons at the main plant and six sub- 
sidiaries, Activities comprise a wide range of production lines and service functions in- 
cluding printing, bookbinding, engineering, furniture making, food preserving and pre- 
fabricated houses; it also operates a large farm, motel and hotel. The latter services bring 
the general public into contact with the disabled workers, thus promoting social integration 
and better understanding of the employment potential of disabled persons. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION IN RURAL AREAS 

As already indicated, the great majority of disabled persons in developing countries 
live in rural areas. While high pi-iority is now being given in these countries to rural deve- 
lopment, there is little evidence to suggest that the disabled have benefited to any great 
extent. 

Voluntary organisations were first in the field to recognise the social and vocational 
needs of the rural disabled, with special priority accorded to establishing isolated settle- 
ments for leprosy patients and rural rehabilitation programmes for blind persons. 

The ILO’s first attempts to help develop rural vocational rehabilitation programmes 
were confined, to tho.se areas where some basic rural infrastructure existed in the form of 
rural institutions, small-scale and cottage industries, labour-intensive public works and 
cooperatives. It soon became evident, however, that the vocational training available 
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through those services was often beyond the physical and mental capacity of the more 
severely disabled members of rural communities, many of whom had been confined to 
family care for many years. As a result, rural rehabilitation centres were established which 
ou'ered vocational adjustment courses (to help the disabled to become accustomed to the 
demands of a full and often exacting rural working day) and training in rural daily jiving. 
These vocational adjustment and training courses were established in rural areas of several 
West and East African countries during the 1960s. They varied in length from six to twelve 
months and their aint was to produce not a craftsman, but a worker who could help himself 
and his family to obtain a living from the land. Courses were designed therefore on an 
‘ali-round’ basis to give simple basic instruction in crop growing, chicken raising, animal 
husbandry, home economics, hygiene and literacy. On successful completion of the course, 
graduates were provided with basic hand tools before returning to their home area; others 
banded together and formed small rural cooperatives. In most cases it was found that the 
rural rehabilitation centre was just as costly to run and ntaintain as an urban-based facility, 
as the centres, which often drew their clients from a large rural area, had to oiler residential 
accommodation which is expensive to run and maintain; the varied nature of the courses 
themselves called for experienced instructors, who were in short supply; and the transfer 
of the disabled person from the shelter of his rural surroundings to a residential centre 
often unsettled him. Moreover, as more serious cases of disablement were admitted to 
the centres, it was found that they could not assimilate the full range of instruction, and 
the course content had to be modified considerably to meet individual and varied needs. 

The planning of vocational rehabilitation facilities in rural areas of the Third World 
is undoubtedly faced with more imponderable and complex problems than the relatively 
straightforward urban-based programme. Indeed, even in the same country, there is no 
common denominator for what can be termed a ‘rural area’. In some areas mechanised 
farming has resulted in social and economic transformation of village life; in others, subsis- 
tence economy prevails and the overall situation is still very much characterised by tradi- 
tional life styles including a tolerant and protective approach to the weakest members of 
the community. In the latter areas, it is often the recognition of local customs and not the 
perfection of technical development that determines the success or failure of assistance 
projects. 

The ILO’s experience therefore indicates that the strategy for vocational rehabilitation 
programmes in rural areas must be founded on basic needs. Formal training and employ- 
ment must be de-emphasised, and the term ‘employment’, if used at all, should signify 
the participation of the disabled person in any activity which contributes to meeting the 
basic needs of the family. In the least developed rural areas, there is every indication that 
the situation of disabled persons is becoming increasingly precarious. Unless an accepted 
role is found for them, they may find it increasingly difficult to survive, for in conditions 
of extreme poverty there is little to share. 

The ILO, the WHO, UNESCO and UNICEF, together with a number of international 
non-governmental organisations, have recognised this basic-needs approach to resolving 
the rehabilitation needs of disabled persons in rural areas; both individually and collec- 
tively, they have recently launched a number of ‘grass-roots’ projects. 

One such project is being carried out in Indonesia, with the ILO assisting the Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs in a UNDP-funded project to introduce vocational rehabilitation 
services in isolated areas on a low-cost, high-output basis and mobilising community efforts 
and responsibilities in dealing with disablement problems. Based on a thorough assess- 
ment of rehabilitation needs and feasibility studies in four rural areas selected for project 
intpleraentatioti, several hundred persons, including ministry staff, field workers and 
volunteers, are being trained in the basic rehabilitation principles in preparation for delivery 
of services at the community level. This pilot, non-institutionalised approach is expected 
to provide models for nation-wide implementation. 

A similar ILO-as.sisted approach is also under way, in Ethiopia, where some 200 members 
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of rural workers’ and youth organisations will be trained as rehabilitation aides to assist 
disabled persons to become socially and vocationally reintegrated in their rural community. 

These and other projects are being carefully researched and are expected to have positive 
implications for the future delivery of rural vocational rehabilitation programmes which 
should include the best elements of both the institutional and community-based approaches. 

Even in industrialised countries, little attempt has been made to develop vocational 
I'ehabilitation services for the disabled in rural areas. No doubt, it could be argued that 
there is scarcely a need for such services when farming is highly mechanised and when 
all the benefits of modern life reach out into even the most isolated villages. Yet the revival 
of traditional rural crafts and skills in many countries surely presents an interesting and 
satisfying employment outlet for many disabled persons. 

THE IMPACT OF NEW TECHNOLOGY 

Advances in technology, the use of ever more sophisticated tools and equipment, the 
adoption of automated production processes and the introduction of computerised systems 
for service and production work have had far-reaching effects on vocational training metho- 
dology and job opportunities for disabled as for. all other workers. 

The employment impact of new technology, in particular the dramatic replacement of 
the human operator through automated equipment, often results in reduced demands for 
labour. It may also call for greater allround skill and adaptability on the part of the opera- 
tor, and vocational rehabilitation and training programmes must take this into account 
so that the disabled can compete for the new job opportunities in a changing employment 
market. It is also true to say that automation is reducing or eliminating physical demands 
and safety hazards in many occupations, thus bringing more jobs within the range of the 
often limited capacity of physically disabled persons. On the other hand, modernisation 
of plant and, in particular, automated processes are responsible for making many un- 
skilled and semi-skilled jobs obsolete, thereby increasing the need for training in new job 
skills. In this respect, employment opportunities for some categories of the disabled may be 
adversely affected, at least in the particular sectors where the changes have been introduced. 
For the mentally handicapped, while the acquisition of new skills or the ability to perform 
a complex task may be difficult to achieve, the necessary adjustment to the psycho-social 
demands of the change itself may well be beyond their capacity. On the other hand, there 
is no evidence to show that the physically handicapped as a group are less adaptable than 
others to the acquisition of new skills for more complex work. 

There is one aspect of new technology, however, which has brought incalculable bene- 
fits for disabled persons: this relates to the application of new technology in the production 
of assistive devices of all kinds — ^mobility aids, communications systems which convert 
sighted signals into recognisably audible sounds for the visually impaired and conversely 
for deaf persons; the harnessing of rehabilitation engineering or ergonomic principles to 
the adaptation of tools, machines and workplaces; electronic reading and writing aids; 
improved prosthetic and orthotic equipment. These scientific and technical achievements 
have indeed widened the social and vocational horizons for many disabled persons. 

It may suffice to name a few major breakthroughs. For example, in. the USSR, United 
Kingdom and other countries, electronics experts have perfected the myo-electric hand 
which can be directly controlled from the brain. Out of this research and experience, even 
more sophisticated sensors are being developed which will permit self-controlled mobility 
for many thousands of paralysed persons. 

The Optacon machine has opened up a whole new world of training and employment 
for the blind, converting as it does the printed word into tactile impulses which ca.n be 
felt and ‘read’. Engineers have gone even further jn building electronic reading machines 
with a direct optical-audial conversion so that the blind can listen to a direct synthetic- 
speech reading of a printed text. Computers are now being used to speed up the tran.slation 
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and printing of braille texts; microelectronic devices are now so advanced as to permit the 
employment of blind persons as computer programmers in many countries. 

An ingenious piece of equipment recently developed in the United States by SRI Inter- 
national under a grant from the Rehabilitation Services Administration of the Health, 
Education and Welfare Department illustrates the tremendous progress made in develop- 
ing electronic communicating aids for the sensorially handicapped. It is called the Hand- 
Held Telephone Terminal for the Deaf, is pocket-si^ed, battery-operated, and will enable 
many deaf persons to use the telephone. It has a 48-character alpha bet/nuraerica! key- 
board arranged like a typewriter but using calculator style keys with a 16-character wide 
thermal printer. A deaf person wishing to make a telephone call attaches the hand-held 
terminal to a telephone handset. A line signal indicator lamp shows the progress of the 
call. A steady glow indicates a dial tone is present and the desired number can then be 
dialled. A slow intermittent flash indicates a ringback signal, with a much more rapid 
series of flashes when the line is occupied. If the party answers, a random fluttering glow 
indicates that the receiving party is answering by voice, while a text appears on the display 
panel when the party responds on a teleprinter. The two parties take turns, alternately 
typing and reading the reply, with each person indicating the completion of a statement 
with the letters ‘GA’ meaning ‘Go ahead’. 

Classroom instruction, technical teaching, access to information systems and to refer- 
ence sources have been revoluntionised by new technology, e.g., through closed-circuit 
television systems, thus bringing a wider range of knowledge into general and special 
education and training programmes for handicapped persons. 

There are several interesting examples of the severely disabled meeting the challenge 
of production work involving advanced technology. One of the projects operated by a 
spastics’ organisation in Australia is an electronics factory which employs some 650 workers, 
including 300 disabled persons (many of whom suffer from cerebral palsy with multiple 
impairments). Ergonomic techniques have helped to overcome the funct'onal problems of 
the disabled workers so that tliey are competing quite successfully with the able-bodied 
in producing telephone equipment. 

A similar electronics project is operating in Japan under the sponsorship of Sun In- 
dustries — a leading provider of employment opportunities for the disabled. 

The high cost of advanced technology for the disabled, however, remains a serious 
problem. Governments of some industrialised countries Federal Republic of Germany, 
Sweden, United States) have made substantial funds available for research and develop- 
ment in this field, but few of the benefits of the new technology have yet reached deve- 
loping countries. 

WOMEN WITH DISABILITIES 

Despite the almost total lack of international statistics concerning the situation of dis- 
abled women, it can be reasonably assumed that they account for at least one-third (or 
150 million) of the total population of disabled individuals in the woild today. If disabled 
female children arc included, then the world total of female with disabilities is in the region 
of 225 million or approximately 5 per cent of the total population in any given country. 

Social scientists have pointed out the double discrimination from which disabled women 
suffer: once because of their sex and once because of their disabled status. This discri- 
mination is severe and quite pervasive in that it affects all areas of life: education, employ- 
ment, economic status, mairiage and family, health care and rehabilitation. 

Little research has been undertaken and little literature exists on the subject of disabled 
women. Nevertheless, available evidence indicates that they face serious problems of access 
to rehabilitation programmes even in societies where such service.s are highly developed. 
As long as the potential for a return to gainful employment is a criterion cimcial to the 
provision of rehabilitation assistance, then most disabled women will be left out. 
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As to employment itself, women in general face many difficulties, not the least of which 
is the narrow range of occupations which are open to most of them. For this reason, as 
the economic recession in Western Europe worsened, women experienced more difficulties 
in the employment market than men; if they have a handicap or disability to contend 
with, even greater difficulties are encountered. 

In many developing countries almost all the routine and physically exacting jobs in 
agriculture are performed by women. Even when mechanisation is introduced, this is 
usually applied to tasks performed by men while new practices in ridging, hoeing and 
weeding impose new demands on women; and when the day’s work is done, the task of 
running the home and caring for the family, in general, confronts them. The added burden 
that a disability imposes on women in such circumstances may be well-nigh unbearable. 

Because of prevailing sex-role stereotypes, single, divorced and widowed women who 
are severely disabled and heads of households with dependent children do not receive dis- 
ability-related benefits and other forms of assistance as often as men. 

Many disabled women around the world face discrimination not just because they are 
women and disabled but also because they may be illiterate, unskilled and poor. All too 
frequently, disabled, poor women are deprived of all human rights and may be reduced to 
begging for their very existence. 

Another important factor is that the prevalence of disabling chronic illnesses tends to 
increase with age, especially after 45 years; therefore, women, whose life expectancy Is 
on the average longer than that of men in most societies (developed as well as developing), 
have higher chances of becoming disabled. 

In its technical cooperation activities the ILO is doing its utmost to ensure that disabled 
women have a fair share of vocational rehabilitation opportunities, but the obstacles are 
still tremendous. 

PUBLIC ATTITUDES AND COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 

The slogan of one Canadian non-governmental organisation for the disabled states: 
“The handicapped, their greatest handicap may be you!”. It is quite clear that rehabili- 
tation as a process, in addition to its technical aspects, is strongly influenced by people’s 
attitudes. When these are negative, the impact on the outcome of rehabilitation efforts can 
be most profound. 

In a public information programme launched by one national committee set up to 
stimulate and coordinate activities during the International Year of Disabled Persons, 
it is stressed that insensitivity on the part of the general public and their inability to relate 
to someone with a disability constitute a major social barrier to the full integration of the 
disabled in all aspects of daily life. Appealing to the general public to think of the person 
and not the disability, the committee asked them to remember that : “Blind people don’t 
spend their lives waiting to be taken across the road; being deaf doesn’t mean being less 
intelligent; clear speech is usually easier to understand than someone shouting in your ear; 
mental illness is not usually permanent but the knowledge of past psychiatric tj'catmcnt 
often frightens prospective employers; mentally handicapped people have as much right 
to everyday life and social opportunity as everyone else.”^ It is these and similar prejudices 
on the part of the public at large that make life so difficult for the disabled. 

Although a certain peicentage of disabled persons admittedly rcquii-e special assistance 
in order to increase their degree of physical, vocational and social independence, it is none 
the less true that a majority could readily become independent and economically productive 
if the opportunity were provided. Similarly, a highly qualified handicapped job applicant 
is frequently rejected in favour of an equally qualified, or even less qualified, able-bodied 
applicant. One of the most frequently recurring and fundamental problems confronting 
persons with disabilities rests therefore on the question of equality of opportunity and 
thus of discrimination. It is a hopeful sign, indeed, "as indicated in an earlier .section of this 
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report, that several governments have recently adopted legislative measures in an attempt 
to abolish discrimination which has such adverse effects on employment opportunities for 
disabled persons. 

But lack of opportunity may arise from other sources or causes as well These include 
incorrect or incomplete information concerning the capacities of the handicapped, as well 
as the limited experience with this group within the context of the labour force and national 
development. Lack of direct contracts with disabled persons readily leads to misconcep- 
tions which leave little chance for verification and revision. Also, when employment 
markets experience serious under- and unemployment, it is more often the rule than the 
exception that the disabled employee tends to be the last hired and the first fired. 

Public information campaigns have been undertaken in many countries, with varying 
degrees of success. At best, however, they can only be expected to complement rather than 
be a substitute for dynamic rehabilitation and employment programmes. In recent years, 
there has been a growing awareness of the great potential offered not only by smaller, 
community-based activities but also by seeking the direct participation of various private 
sectors of the community. This comes from the realisation that many governments cannot 
realistically hope to finance all the rehabilitation services required, nor meet the great 
need for staff, equipment and buildings. 

Direct voluntary community participation in rehabilitation would involve a wide range 
of organised social, economic and cultural sectors, such as church, employers’ and workers’ 
organisations, vocational schools, the family, private individuals and groups which may 
assist disabled persons in making adequate social and economic adjustments. When success- 
ful, such participation can achieve the mobilisation of economically important resources 
of skill, manpower and material which would be beyond the financial capacity of any 
government to undertake on a paid or subcontract basis. 

Community involvement facilitates increased contacts with the disabled and thereby 
broadens the possibility for greater equality of opportunity and more meaningful social 
integration. Moreover, the chances for the successful outcome of rehabilitation efforts 
are greatly enhanced if a disabled person is advised and guided by those in his community 
whom he knows and respects, rather than in the strange and often impersonal surround- 
ings of a large rehabilitation centre. 

THE ROLE OF EMPLOYERS AND TRADE UNIONS 

One of the most positive developments in recent years has been the growing interest 
of employers and trade union organisations in helping to develop, and in some cases 
promote, social and vocational rehabilitation services for disabled workers. 

Before the introduction of legislative measures which either obliged employers in some 
countries to employ a certain number or quota of disabled persons or offered incentive.s 
for them to do so, the contribution made by private industry and commerce towards the 
vocational rehabilitation of their disabled workers depended to a large extent on the social 
consciousness of an individual employer or group of employers; the economic well-beiiig of 
the undertaking was, as it is today, another important factor in determining the scope and 
magnitude of such efforts. 

It was the large steel, railway, coal and automobile industries which were first in the 
field in developing vocational rehabilitation workshops for their sick and injured workers, 
albeit on a very limited scale. At the same time, many medium and even small tm.der- 
takings, prior to absorption in multinational companies, often had a paternal interest in 
the social and vocational well-being of their workers, providing lighter and more congenial 
work for those who were unable to cope with heavy duties because of advancing years 
or disability. 

There is little scope, however, in the modem industrial world for the paternal or chari- 
table approach to vocational rehabilitation and employment of the disabled. Strangely 
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enough, this development has had a beneficial effect on modern rehabilitation philosophy, 
which aims at preparing the disabled for competitive employment and placing them on 
merit rather than sufferance. 

As a group, however, employers and their organisations in the form of Rotary and 
Lions’ Clubs, Chambers of Commerce and other associations, have always been con- 
scious of the need to assist those workers whose health and livelihood are at risk. Both 
in the industrialised and industrialising countries, they have made important efforts and 
contributions to vocational rehabilitation activities, both private and non-governmental. 

The one factor that has impressed employers more than any other in postwar vocational 
rehabilitation development is that disabled workers are good workers. But an efficient and 
capable disabled worker first requires vocational rehabilitation assistance to ensure that 
he is adequately assessed and carefully trained for a job that he can manage both physically 
and mentally, and which at the same time does not aggravate his disability in any way. 
In its turn, the vocational rehabilitation service can often be justified only if employment of 
some kind is available on completion of a rehabilitation course. To break through this 
vicious circle is one of the greatest challenges of vocational rehabilitation policy at the 
present time, a challenge that many employers have taken up. 

A recent survey of some 1,500 disabled workers with varying and serious handicaps, 
employed by the largest chemical company in the United States, proved conclusively that 
tile disabled can compete on equal and even better terms than their able-bodied counter- 
parts. The survey showed that the company had had no increase in compensation costs 
and no injuries causing lost time as a result of hiring the handicapped j on the question of 
safety both on and off the job, 96 per cent of the handicapped employees rated average 
or better than the workforce at large; 91 per cent rated average or better on job perfor- 
mance; 93 per cent rated average or better on job stability, while 79 per cent rated average 
or better on attendance. 

There are many e.xamples of employers taking the initiative in promoting employment 
opportunities for disabled workers, often in cooperation with government and trade 
unions. ‘'The handicapped person who finds a job is no longer handicapped” was the 
slogan recently adopted by a number of French companies to advertise the fact that they 
had accepted that firms have a responsibility to provide work for the disabled. One of the 
participating companies, a national bank, runs its own training courses for the disabled in 
collaboration with an organisation for the physically handicapped. Again in France, a 
large car manufactuiing company has established a special workshop for those of its 
workers who are too handicapped for factory routine. Hours of work are flexible and 
the work is simple and congenial. The workshop, which produces all radiator caps for 
the firm’s cars, has a special soundproof room for those workers who are .sensitii’e to 
noise. 

In the USSR 800 disabled w'orkers at a huge automobile plant have been rehabilitated 
in the plant itself and reallocated to their jobs. This was done through a pilot project in- 
corporating medical, ergonomic and vocational services and enjoyed a success rate of 
85 per cent The experiment is being extended to other industrial undertakings. 

In the State of Maryland in the United States there are a number of Employers’ 
Advisory Councils operating as subcommittees of the Governor’s Committee to Promote 
Employment of the Handicapped. Members of these Councils, in collaboration whb \-cca~ 
tional rehabilitation and employment-service staff, meet regularly to interview disabled 
job applicants and, in many cases, offer them early placement. 

The use and abuse of alcohol and drugs are having a growing impact on the workplace 
in many countries, causing problems with absenteei-sm, job performance, product quality, 
work output and employer- worker relations. For industry, this can mean a sigtnficant 
turnover and loss in trained manpower. In the United States some 2,000 firms view al- 
coholism and drug a,buse as a socio-medical problem and have e.stablishcd formal re- 
habilitation programme.s to help addicted workers. 
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Organised labour, from its earliest days, has been interested in the welfare and weli- 
being of its members. This interest was reflected in many countries in the pressure brought 
to bear by the trade union movement for the enactment of legislation aimed at protecting 
workers who suffer injury on the job. Moreover, through collective bargaining, health and 
welfare schemes were developed to help alleviate the burden of disability not only for the 
disabled worker himself but also his family. Subsequently, trade unions extended their 
help and support to those members whose disabilities were not related to an occupational 
disease or industrial accident. 

In the past two decades, with the realisation that cash-benefit programmes, albeit a 
valuable source of assistance, are not sufficient in themselves to permit their disabled 
members to become self-reliant, trade unions have recognised the importance of vocational 
rehabilitation services as a means of helping them to become productive workers again. 

Trade unions are also beginning to appreciate the disability prevention aspects of such 
services. In other words, through the application of selective placement techniques which 
try to ensure that the residual capacities of the disabled worker match up to the physical 
and mental requirements of the job proposed, a deterioration of that worker’s handicap is 
prevented. In some instances, trade unions have joined with management, public and 
private groups (as in the case of the system of Adjustment Groups in Sweden already 
described earlier in this report) to promote vocational rehabilitation programmes for work- 
ers who have become, or are at risk of becoming, disabled. 

Some unions have taken the initiative in establishing their own vocational rehabilitation 
services. For example, the Amalgamated Clothing and Textile Workers’ Union in the 
United States has developed a model union programme for handicapped workers with 
financial support from the Federal Rehabilitation Services Administration. The union 
encourages all its members to report any disability problems they may have so that it can 
seek appropriate help from within the undertaking or from social and rehabilitation seiwices 
in the locality. Shop managers and union representatives are encouraged to work together 
to solve any job problems of handicapped workers, and part of the "project consists of a 
constant educational campaign to make the entire union aware not only of disabilities 
but also of the abilities of handicapped workers. The union gives several reasons for its 
involvement in vocational rehabilitation. Apart from wishing to safeguard the health and 
security of their members, the union rightly emphasises that rehabilitation can keep ex- 
perienced valuable workers in the active workforce; also that reduced health and disability 
insurance costs can help prevent depletion of union insurance funds. 

The American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations (AFL- 
CIO) has a long record of achievement in supporting the needs of its disabled members. 
The AFL-CIO has, in fact, a well defined policy on this question which stipulates that 
every practical means should be used to ensure equal opportunity in employment of a1! 
qualified handicapped workers— both mentally and physically handicapped. The Federa- 
tion strives to increase employment opportunities for the handicapped through collective 
bargaining agreements and union-management cooperation ; it seeks to promote rehabi- 
litation services and recognises the wisdom of active participation in community pro- 
grammes for the handicapped and encourages its state and city bodies to take an active 
part in the work of committees for employment of the handicapped. It is a policy which 
could well serve as a model for other trade unions. In a recent proclamation, the Executive 
Council of the AFL-CIO stressed that it is incumbent upon the trade union movement 
and representatives of management to provide leadership in breaking down the oreiudice 
against handicapped individuals that denies them the employment essential to impro^■in.v 
their lives.^ Its manpower ann, the Human Resources Development In.stitute, has in ffici 
been providing employment assistance to handicapped persons and other di.sadvanta 2 ed 
individuals over the past 12 years. It is currently conducting a special programme with 
unions and other orpnisations in nine major cities, the aim of which is to develop training 
and job opportunities for disabled persons and to encourage employers and labour 
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organisations to make more eifective use to the talents of handicapped workers. 

The Canadian Labour Congress, the United Kingdom Trades Union Congress and the 
West German Confederation of Trade Unions are also actively engaged in supporting and 
promoting measures for the rehabilitation and reintegration of disabled workers into 
active social and economic life. The Canadian Labour Congress at its 1978 ]2tii Consti- 
tutional Convention endorsed an Employee Recovery Programme aimed at assisting all 
employees who may have personal problems (particularly those related to alcohol and 
drug abuse). Guidelines for the programme have been developed by trade unionists and 
social health consultants, in collaboration with employers and local community leaders, 
in what is surely a fine example of a joint labour-management-community effort to assist 
the disabled w'orker. 

The West German Confederation of Trade Unions is striving to end attempts to remove 
disadvantaged workers from their jobs and is anxious not only to create more job oppor- 
tunities for them but also to safeguard their health and to prevent disability through the 
humanisation of work. 

The Trades Union Congress in the United Kingdom at its 1980 Annual Conference 
led the way in declaring full support for the aims and objectives of the lYDP by pledging 
to make 1981 a year of progress and improvement in the quality of life for disabled people. 
As one delegate remarked at the Conference; “Many in the queue of unemployed are 
disabled people who have not lost jobs — they have never had them.”^ 

But it is not only trade unions in the Western world that are actively supporting voca- 
tional rehabilitation activities. At its Third Congress (Mogadiscio, October 1980), the 
Organisation of African Trade Union Unity (OATUU), in a unanimously adopted reso- 
lution, called on its members as well as the Organisation of African Unity, the Economic 
Commission for Africa, the ILO and other organisations to give all possible support to 
various programmes in Africa aimed at the social and vocational rehabilitation and reinteg- 
ration of disabled people. 

While it may be argued that assistance to the disabled in general is a public responsibi- 
lity, the full involvement and cooperation of management and labour in the vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled persons, both newcomers to employment and those in the work- 
force itself, is vitally essential. However efficient vocational rehabilitation services may 
be, both in the public and private sector, little real progress will be made in attaining the 
ultimate aim of these services (the satisfactory resettlement of the disabled in suitable 
work) without the full cooperation of both sides of industry. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND SOCIAL SECURITY 

One of the basic objectives of social security is to facilitate medical, vocational and 
social rehabilitation of disabled persons, irrespective of the origin of their disability. Indeed 
in many countries of the world social security schemes participate in the provision of 
medical care and rehabilitation services to the disabled, in addition to the payment of cash- 
benefits for their income security. Even where vocational rehabilitation serN’ices provided 
to social security beneficiaries are not regarded as being of right, they are often considered 
as an investment on account of the considerable savings on benefits which can result from 
the successful rehabilitation of the disabled and their reintegration into active working 
life. 

One of the essential problems facing social security policymakers is whether the scheme 
should organise and establish its own vocational rehabilitation services or rely on existing 
services provided outside the scheme itself. Much, of course, depends on the adequacy 
and availability of existing services. The major advantage of special vocational rehabili- 
tation services provided by a social security organisation itself is that disabled persons 
covered by the scheme can be referred to them without the delay and administrative foi'- 
malitles which reference to an outside scheme may entail. It can be argued that such 
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services discriminate between beneficiaries of the scheme and those disabled persons who 
are not covered by it. It is, however, expected that vocational rehabilitation services estab- 
lished within the context of social security in developing countries, once firmly established, 
should be made available to both covered and non-covered applicants. Indeed, there are 
several examples where a social security vocational rehabilitation service has paved the 
way and provided the inspiration for the development of a national programme. 

Social security schemes in some countries assess disability benefits on the basis of loss 
of earning or working capacity, while others base their assessments on the extent of the 
loss of faculty. With the rapid advancement in recent years in medical and vocational 
rehabilitation techniques (t.e., the restoration of lost functions, the provision of electronic 
and other special aids to daily living and employment, the adaptation of tools and machines, 
etc.), it has become increasingly difficult to determine loss of earning capacity before re- 
habilitation takes place. Indeed, when — through vocational rehabilitation services— a 
severely disabled person is placed in gainful employment, the relationship of physical 
incapacity to the loss or reduction of earning capacity becomes even harder to define. An 
important problem here is whether or not the cash social security benefit should be reduced 
or suspended, if after rehabilitation a person returns to gainful work with less than the ex- 
pected loss of earnings or without any loss of earnings at all. Thus, in some countries, 
such as the Federal Republic of Geimany, Switzerland and Yugoslavia, the principle of 
“rehabilitation prior to benefit" has been adopted — a benefit in respect of reduced earning 
capacity is not granted until rehabilitation measures have been carried out. This principle 
has also been adopted by a Study Group on Rehabilitation which met on the occasion of 
the XIXth General Assembly of the International Social Security Association. 

On the other hand there is the concept which takes account of the personal efforts of 
the disabled person to restore his working capacitj-. If such efforts were to result in a re- 
duction in cash benefits, there might well be a temptation to prolong the non-working 
period; one could argue therefore that there should be no downward assessment of the 
benefit upon a review of permanent disability benefit. Thus we find in some countries 
(c.g,, Japan and the United Kingdom) that employment injury benefits are paid to the 
persons concerned irrespective of earnings from the new job in which they are placed after 
successful rehabilitation. In the United States it was suggested that there should be two 
types of benefits: permanent impairment benefit and permanent disability benefit, with 
possible entitlement to both benefits. The former may have a lifetime effect and there may 
not be a linkage between the value of benefit and the disabled person’s own earnings. The 
latter may, however, be based on actual loss of earnings. There may, of course, be practical 
difficulties in the legislation and its implementation to this effect, but it w'ould appear 
worthwhile to examine this proposal, in order to offer some solutions to the conflict bet- 
ween the two different schools of thought concerning social security benefits and vocational 
rehabilitation. 

No efforts to organise and implement rehabilitation services within the context of or 
in association with social security schemes can succeed without the interest and coopera- 
tion of the disabled themselves. In this connection, it may be necessary to inform them, 
through various education programmes, of the availability and advantages of such services 
as well as to provide adequate income maintenance during the period of treatment and 
rehabilitation. There may be those, however, who are reluctant to take advantage of the 
services, particularly if practical difficulties exist in availing themselves of such seiwices. 
Thus, it is often necessary to provide additional payments to encourage the disabiecl to 
accept the available seiwices. Such additional beneffts include, for example, travel costs, 
the costs of special clothing and equipment, books, allowances for an escort to the re- 
habilitation centre, examination fees, social security contributions, etc. 

Realising the important connection between the aims of social security schemes and 
those of voc.ational rehabilitation services, the ILO gives high priority to developing such 
services within the context of existing or planned social insurance schemes. In Latin 
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America, for example, the ILO has been pleased to be associated with the excellent re- 
habilitation services which had been developed by social security organisations in Brazil, 
Mexico and Venezuela. In some countries of Africa and Asia too {e.g., Fiji, Pliilippines, 
Thailand and Zambia), vocational rehabilitation services are being planned or operated 
with funds provided through employment-injury benefit schemes. 

It is hoped that in these countries and elsewhere social security benefits, both in cash 
and kind, will serve as a positive complement to the idea of support for self-help, self- 
reliance and the fullest development of residual abilities which is inherent in all vocational 
rehabilitation activities. 

THE ECONOMICS OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

With the downturn in the economy in most industrialised countries and the lack of 
resources for social programmes in the Third World, programme planners are looking 
more closely into the cost effectiveness of vocational rehabilitation services. Unfortunately, 
many such exercises take into account only the capital cost of buildings, equipment and 
facilities and the recurring costs of rehabilitation staff and support personnel; the hidden 
costs of disability which may have lifelong implications for the disabled person, his family 
and the community are either ignored or given little weight. Admittedly, initial development 
costs may be high but one thing is certain: disability will create a cost to society regardless 
of whether or not adequate rehabilitation services exist. The question might also be asked 
as to how one can measure in terms of cost such intangibles as the feelings of well-being 
and satisfaction that a disabled person experiences when becoming independent through 
productive work. As one rehabilitation specialist recently remarked, the cumulative effects 
of human gains from rehabilitation become social gains for society as a whole. 

A recent research study undertaken by Rehabilitation International concluded that 
the production benefits of rehabilitation (f.c., those benefits which add to the national 
output) have been demonstrated in all countries of the world, including those with market 
and centrally planned economies, as well as developing countries. In general, it has been 
clearly demonstrated that vocational rehabilitation of the disabled can add to the national 
product through the individual disabled person who is placed in productive employment. 
There is not only the increase in his lifetime earnings but also his tax payments and the 
savings on social security benefits, including sickness and invalidity payments which, 
without rehabilitation efforts, he and his dependants might receive throughout his lifetime. 
A nation may thus regain the costs of its rehabilitation services in a comparatively short 
period (say 3 to 5 years) whereas the disabled worker may be prodiiCtive for as long as 30 
or 40 years. 

Other research projects on the cost effectiveness of rehabilitation have been equally 
positive. For example, it has been calculated that a reduction of only one day in the average 
length of stay of patients in a Dublin hospital through the provision of rehabiliiafion 
services could result in annual savings of £1 million. 

A study on the costs and benefits of sheltered employment was carried out in the United 
Kingdom in 1978 and this showed that in terras of resources there was a net benefit in ilie 
case of most workshops, without attaching any monetary values to the social benefils. 
Even in terms of financial costs, there was a net cost to public funds of only £2.8 million, 
compared with gross costs quoted of £14 million. Another sheltered workshop study iii. 
the United Kingdom conducted about the same time showed a vei'y considerable flow- 
back to the Exchequer, with an average gain to the latter of £35 per worker, comprising 
£13 from income tax and national insurance payment and £22 from social security benefits 
which w'ould otheiwise have been paid.® 

Similar studies have been conducted in Ireland and the United States and have reached 
similar conclusions. For example, following a recent audit of the accounts of the Irish 
Rehabilitation Institute, it was estimated that for every £1 which the state spent on support- 
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ing the services in 1974, £1.82 accrued to the state by means of direct revenue through 
taxes and social welfare savings. Another study at the same Institute showed that the cost 
of rehabilitating and training 100 disabled persons in 1972/73 was £69,123. For this ex- 
penditure, the gross national product of the nation benefited by £1,660,000 through the 
increase in the net present value of the lifetime earnings of the group (i.e., net present value 
of lifetime earnings after training estimated at £1,881,000 compared with net present value 
of lifetime earnings before the training of £221,000). 

The examples of the Ethiopian umbrella factory for the disabled and the Polish Invalids’ 
Cooperatives referred to earlier show that employment projects for the severely disabled 
can be profitably conducted without continuous state subsidies. Another case in point is 
that of the 400 training and production centres of the Associations of the Blind of the 
USSR which cover their running and production costs so well that they refuse the state 
subsidy to which they are entitled. For example, one of its workshops producing electric 
motors on the outskirts of Moscow with some 700 employees, including 400 who are blind, 
had sales worth US $5,500,000 in 1973 of which $900,000 was profit. The profit is im-ested 
largely in social facilities and accommodation. 

In the United States similar data collected on the pre- and post-rehabilitation earnings of 
disabled persons showed that between 1957 and 1967 the percentage of rehabilitees receiv- 
ing public assistance on entry into training ranged from 12 to 13 per cent. On completion 
of the courses, this was reduced on average to between 5 and 6 per cent. The annual re- 
duction in public assistance payments as a result of the federally funded state vocational 
rehabilitation programmes was $9.6 million in 1961 ; by 1967 this had risen to $16.4 million. 
These savings were considered to be an underestimation of the total reduction in the value 
of the care and maintenance needed by the rehabilitees, 170,000 of whom were rehabilitated 
in 1967 alone. 

Other studies carried out in the United States are equally convincing. For example, 
the United States Department of Labour has estimated that for every dollar spent on 
rehabilitating a disabled person his lifetime earnings are increased by $35, part of which 
is paid back in federal and state taxes. Yet another study showed that the employment of 
100,000 disabled persons in the United States adds at least $500 million per year to the 
gross national product. 

The overall conclusion of such findings is that the general conception that vocational 
rehabilitation is a costly means of fulfilling a necessary social need — that of providing 
employment for severely disabled persons — is a gross oversimplification, although it must 
be admitted that the social, cultural and economic context in v/hich it is undertaken has 
an important bearing on the outcome. 

LEADS FOR THE FUTURE 

The years ahead present an unparalleled opportunity for govermnents, employers, 
trade unions and the public at large to help disabled people and improve their quality of 
life. The aims and the objectives of the International Year of Disabled Persons and the 
long-term programme of action associated with it will surely provide the framework for 
such assistance. Equally important is the Charter for the 80i’ drawn up by a World Planning 
Group of Rehabilitation International and adopted by that organisation’s assembly as a 
major contribution to the lYDP. This charter states, inter alia, that; “The knowledge 
and skills now exist to enable each country to remove the barriers which exclude people 
with disabilities from the life of its communities. It is possible for every nation to open all 
of its institutions and systems to all people.... A nation failing to respond to this chalienga 
fails to realise its true worth”. It calls on all countries of the world to prepare a compre- 
hensive national plan for the prevention of disability and impairment; to ensure that every 
disabled person and his family receive whatever rehabilitation services and other support 
and assistance may be needed to reduce the handicapping effects of disability so as to enable 
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them to lead a full life; to ensure the fullest possible integration of and equal participation 
by disabled people in all aspects of community life and, finally, to increase public knowledge 
and awareness of people with disabilities and their potential. 

The ILO will do its utmost to support and achieve the aims and objectives of the lYDP 
and the Charter oj the ^Os. It is suggested, too, that each ILO member State should stress 
these aims and objectives as a starting point for a critical examination of the situation of 
disabled men and women in their respective countries and take concrete, positive action to 
impi'ove their prospects for the fullest possible integration into active social and economic 
life. 

In the first instance, this may call for a review of existing legislation aimed at abolishing 
discrimination and ensuiing the rights of the disabled to an equal share of employment 
opportunities. The effectiveness of quota schemes and similar legislation needs to be con- 
trolled, loopholes closed and non-compliance penalties overhauled. Where quotas are 
simply not workable or not appropriate, other means of creating employment of the dis- 
abled should be considered, including the incentive schemes and production and coopera- 
tive workshop projects as described in this report. 

There also appears to be an urgent need for greater standardisation of the definition of 
the many terms — ‘handicapped person,’ ‘disablement,’ ‘disabled person,’ ‘incapacity,’ 
‘impairment’ — which are often used to determine eligibility for admission to vocational 
rehabilitation services and receipt of benefits. Far too often such definitions emphasise 
the degree of disability rather than residual ability. While recognising that varying political, 
cultural and social factors may militate against the standardisation of rehabilitation ter- 
minology, member States might be well advised to examine the validity of their current 
definitions, exchange information on the subject with other countries in their regions and 
make any necessary revisions which would encourage and facilitate the entry of disabled 
persons into vocational rehabilitation services and employment. Such action could also 
result in the wider accessibility of services for disabled persons from different countries 
and stimulate the establishing of regional vocational rehabilitation facilities. With the 
call for more leisure and the decreasing number of job opportunities in depressed employ- 
ment-market situations, the possibility of organising more part-time employment for the 
disabled might also be considered. 

While recognising the cost effectiveness of vocational rehabilitation services in both 
the medium and the long term, some Third World countries may still hesitate to allocate 
development funds for the initial establishment or expansion of these services on the 
grounds that institution-building and the equipment and staff which go with it are far too 
costly an outlay. This would, however, be an investment in human resources, and while 
some institutionalised vocational rehabilitation services are essential to demonstrate pilot 
projects and as a base for tlie training of specialised staff as well as for research, the ex- 
tension of services to rural areas could be conceived on more modest lines, making the 
fullest possible use of the existing infrastructure and community resources as evidenced by 
ILO project experiences in Africa, Asia and Latin America. 

Some may argue, of course, that providing jobs for the disabled is still more expensive 
and less cost-effective than providing tliem for the able-bodied; that the dramatic employ- 
ment situation in the world and the increasingly fierce competition for jobs makes it neces- 
sary to focus attention on those unemployed or underemployed who do not need special 
rehabilitation measures to become employable. Here again we come back to the basic 
question of human rights, and equality of access of the disabled to employment and training 
is surely as important a social objective as full employment itself. Moreover, if more coun- 
tries were to plan and develop their vocational rehabilitation services within the context of 
overall employment and training policy, some of the discrimination which severely restricts 
the access of disabled persons to the employment market would be avoided. In the latter 
connection it is perhaps appropriate to quote the Declaration of Principles and Programme 
of Action adopted by the Tripartite World Conference on Employment, Income 
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Distribution and Social Progress and the International Division of Labour which met in 
Geneva in June 1976, which states, in paragraph 17: “In the implementation of basic- 
needs strategies, there should be no discrimination against the young, the aged or the 
handicapped.” 

The need to make good the serious shortage of trained staff for vocational rehabilitation 
programmes in developing countries presents a stern challenge during the eighties. The ILO 
will continue to support the training of specialised staff through international fellowship 
arrangements but staff shortages are of such a magnitude that other training means must 
be devised. Aides, auxiliaries, and volunteers can help to fill the gap but, in addition, there 
is an urgent need for some of the more advanced and well established vocational rehabili- 
tation centres in the Third World to provide regional and subregional staff training faci- 
lities and to offer their expertise and experience for the training of staff from neighbouring 
countries. Unfortunately, there are only one or two countries in the world which offer 
career prospects, based on university qualifications, to vocational rehabilitation staff. 
The introduction of vocational rehabilitation as a subject in the curricula of more colleges 
and universities is surely a future priority. 

In the years ahead, it is employers and trade unions who will largely determine to what 
extent employment opportunities for the disabled are e.xpanded. The success of rehabili- 
tation policies will depend critically on the extent to which they cooperate with the authori- 
ties responsible for vocational rehabilitation of the disabled and do everything within their 
power to ensure that disabled applicants for employment are considered on an equal foot- 
ing with the non-disabled applicant. There are other more specific actions which employers 
and trade unions might take, either individually or jointly, to assist workers with disabi- 
lities, for example by serving on local and national disablement advisory committees, policy- 
making bodies and training selection panels, thus ensuring that plans for the training and 
employment of disabled persons match up to existing and projected industrial conditions 
and requirements. The experiences with employee recovery programmes and sheltered 
employment ‘enclave’ projects mentioned above should inspire many other undertakings 
and trade unions to take similar direct action for the benefit of their sick and impaired 
workers. The removal of architectural barriers at the place of work, the adaptation of 
jobs and machines, the safeguarding to the working environment — all such action would 
help to create more training and job opportunities for disabled workers. The inclusion of 
workers with disabilities in workers’ councils and staff welfare committees would also help 
ensure that realism is injected into discussions dealing with problems of engvUging or re- 
allocating workers with disabilities; and, lastly, more thought needs to be given to the 
rehabilitation, training and employment needs and claims of disabled workers during col- 
lective bargaining. 

The perennial problem of lack of coordination in overall rehabilitation activity .still 
continues to hinder the full development of vocational rehabilitation services. Far too 
often we hear that a handicapped person is referred to as a medical or social problem. VVe 
find lack of coordination between the educational, medical and vocational rehabilitation 
sectors, with specialised interests failing to recognise that the final objective of all rehabili- 
tation activity is full integration of the handicapped into all aspects of community life. 
It is to be hoped that the national action committees which have been specially constituted 
in many countries to further the aims of the lYDP will look closely into this pressing prob- 
lem both in the short and long term. 

Here it is perhaps useful to cite the major objectives and plans of two national lYDP 
committees which not only make adequate provision for coordination but also lay the 
groundwork for continuing action and activities in the 1980s in sharply contrasting situa- 
tions and settings; they may well provide useful leads for otlier countries to follow. The 
Federal Inter-Agency lYDP Committee in the Uiiited States which consists of representa- 
tives from 25 federal departments, agencies, offices and commissions, the Executive Office 
of the President and the United States Mission to the United Nations, has established 
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five major objectives: 

— Furtherance of the development of a US policy on disability that will maximise 
coordination and minimise conflict and overlap in federal policies and program* 
mes dealing with disability. 

— Promotion of research, demonstration, service delivery, policy, and planning 
activities throughout the federal government that are directed toward improving 
the quality of life for individuals with disabilities. 

— Development of an awareness throughout the federal government of the needs of 
people with disabilities — ^and the application of this awareness in the plamiing, 
implementation and assessment of all federal programmes that impact upon these 
people, 

— Furtherance of the development and implementation of programmes to educate and 
inform the public and private sectors of the rights of disabled persons to participate 
in and contribute fully to society. 

— Fostering the implementation of human rights.** 

The National lYDP Committee of India also lays stress on a coordinated national 
plan with the main focus on developing services for the disabled child and on employment. 
Other programmes which will be structured around these two pivotal points will include 
disability prevention, vocational training and employment, research, rural rehabilitation, 
advocacy through legislation, the building of a data base and information system to sensitise 
the public about the capabilities and skills of the disabled. The plan also provides for the 
encouraging and strengthening of the institutional network, the building up of four national 
institutes in the areas of visual, orthopaedic, mental retardation and hearing handicaps. 
It is also proposed to encourage and strengthen non-governmental agencies. 

In conclusion, while it is true to say that past eflbrts in vocational rehabilitation have 
achieved some good results, the great problem of providing employment for the majority 
of the world’s disabled people largely remains unsolved. The unemployment situation in 
the world as a whole continues to deteriorate; the competition for jobs becomes fiercer; 
subsidies for social support systems are being curtailed. I am pleased therefore that the 
Governing Body has decided to include the subject of vocational rehabilitation of the 
disabled in the agenda of the 1982 Session of the Conference with a view to formulating 
in 1983 an instrument to supplement the existing instrument (Recommendation 99). Such 
a supplement will, I hope, point the way to the creation of new employment opportunities 
for disabled persons. It is indeed more important than ever for us all to recognise that 
what counts is the ability, not the disability, of disabled persons. 
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DISABILITIES CAN BE PREVENTED 


Every year an estimated 50 million 
accidents occur in industry alone throughout 
the world — about 160,000 each day. Some 
of these mishaps are fatal and many leave 
their victims disabled for life. Millions of 
other people are incapacitated by crippling 
diseases contracted at the workplace. Society 
— and workers in particular — is thus paying 
a heavy price for industrialisation in physical 
suffering and economic loss. 

Persons who are handicapped through 
an occupational accident or disease are 
distressing proof of insufficient safety and 
health measures at work. A comprehensive 
effort to prevent job-related disabilities is 
the obligation of modern industrial society 
and calls for greater emphasis on occupa- 
tional safety and health. 

Undoubtedly progress is being made in 
designing and applying more measures to 
improve the safety of the working environ- 
ment, and safety performance is often re- 
markably high in some individual establish- 
ments. Considerable information has been 
accumulated concerning preventive measures 
and in several countries there has been a 
recent decrease in the number of fatal acci- 
dents at work. 

—Eric Hellen, Chief of the 
ILO^s Occupational Safety 
and Health Branch, Geneva, 



COMBATING ALCOHOLISM IN 
INDUSTRY 

Alcoholism among employees costs 
industry tens of billions of dollars every 
year and more often than not is a reason for 
dismissal. Moreover, for every person with 
a serious drinking problem there are usually 
several family members who suffer from its 
effects. 

Edward Sackstein, of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Section of the International 
Labour Office, points out that “Industry is 
understandably concerned at the extent of 
alcoholism among its employees. It is not 
just the financial loss itself that is worri- 
some, but what lies behind it — more days 
taken off the job, illness, lower productive 
capacity, poorer work quality and tenser 
relations with colleagues.” 

Since two-thirds of alcoholics are already 
employed, they increase the risks of accidents 
at work for themselves and their workmates. 
More accidents mean injuries as well as 
damage to materials or machines, all of which 
affect the workplace. But the most dis- 
tressing result of alcoholism is the sheer 
waste of human potential if no services are 
available to help the problem drinker. 

— JLO, Geneva. 
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Kerala Offers 

MANY INCENTIVES FOR STARTING INDUSTRIES 

The following assistance and services are available for the rapid 

development of industries in the State: 

(/) Industrial sites — Lands are acquired and developed and provided with 
an infrastructural facilities and kept ready for allotment on hire 
purchase/ outright purchase basis to entrepreneurs. 

(//) Subsidy to cost of project reportsifeasibility reports — Fifty per cent 
cost of preparation of project reports or feasibility reports is given 
to the entrepreneurs proposing to start new industries. 

(///) Investment subsidy — For capital investment. State investment subsidy 
of 10 per cent subject to a maximum of Rs. 10 lakhs will be given to 
industries in all the districts of the State, excepting the three industrially 
most backward districts of Cannanore, Malappuram and Alleppey, 
where the Central investment subsidy scheme of 15 per cent subject 
to a maximum of Rs. 15 lakhs is in operation. 

(/v) Mini industrial estates — Built-in sheds with all infrastructural facilities 
on hire purchase basis are a\ailable in Mini Industrial Estates set up 
in Panchayat areas under Rural Industrialisation Programme. 

(v) Raw materials — Raw materials required by small scale industries are 
supplied through the Kerala State Small Industries Development and 
Employment Corporation Ltd. (SIDECO) which acts as a distributing 
agency. 

(vi) Exemption of sales tax — Government have accepted in principle to 
exempt small scale industrial units set up after April 1, 1979 from sales 
tax. . 


Issued by 

THE DIRECTORATE OF INDUSTRIES & COMMERCE 
TRIVANDRUM, KERALA STATE 



U.P. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 

14/88, Civil Lines, Kanpur 
Not Behind Anyone in Serving the State 
U.P.F.C. pushes the march of Industrial progress of the State ahead by 

— sanctioning term loans aggregating Rs. 4,326 lacs to 2,866 units, with an increase of 
34.86 per cent over previous year, and 

— disbursing loans amounting to Rs. 2,501.04 lacs, recording a growth of 50.46 per cent 
over the previous year, in a s/n^/e year, 1980-81. 

UPSEB accords automatic power sanction to the units assisted by UPFC and other 
institutions try to provide support of their services on a preferential basis. 

For its activities, the UPFC, inter alia, provides the following assistance: 

— Extends term loans upto Rs. 30,00,000 on low rates of interest and low margin for 
setting up of small and medium scale industries. 

— Provides Foreign Currency Loan. 

— Grants Composite Loans upto Rs. 25,000 to artisans/handloom weavers/village-cottage 
industries. 

— Provides help in project identification. 

— Gives 15 per cent Capital Subsidy in specified backward districts. 

— ■ Grants Margin Money Loan to educated unemployed persons and for units to be 
set up in Industrial Complexes of the State, 

UPFC is eager to give you an IDEA to set up an industry and provide you financial support 
to implement it. . 

VoM are welcome to contact us at our: 

Head Office : 14/88, Civil Lines. Kanpur 
OR 

Any of the 14 Regional Offices, set up at Divisional 
Headquarters and other important centre. 

MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Denim Rubia Blankets 

Drill Full Voile Towels 

Shirting Sarees Bedsheets 

Poplin Dress materials Curtain cloth 

Terrycot Fine and superfine Furnishing 

Cambric cloth material 

JANTA fabrics (prints, long cloth, etc.) 

Visit our showroom in your locality for Textiles at Fair and Fixed Prices 
NATIONAL TEXTILE CORPORATION LTD. 

(A Government of India Undertaking) 


TEXTILES FOR MILLIONS 

NTC Fabrics 


Available at conveniently placed showrooms. 


The wide choice of materials from 111 textile mills available under one 
roof in NTC showroom. 


DELHI TRANSPORT 
CORPORATION 

The D.T.C. rides smoother now. We have got over the humps and are 

on the road to management growth. 

— We have added more buses for you. Our fleet strength which was 2.463 
in January 1980 has increased to 2,732. 

— With our intensive maintenance and crash repair programmes all our 
sick buses have been brought back on road and our fleet utilization has 
improved to 93 per cent. 

— • We have also been able to bring down our Breakdown Rate from. 5.90 
in .lanuary 1980 to 4.00 today. 

— It is by no miracle but through continuous and sincere eflfort that our 
income per day has risen from 11.54 in December 1980 to 12.62 lakhs 
today. Even our income per bus per day has registered an increase from 
Rs. 430 in February 1980 to Rs. 470 in February 1981 . 

— We have also launched an intensive drive to weed out all corrupt and 
inefficient elements in the Corporation and taken several measures to 
plug leakage of revenue and improve our productivity. 

— We now have an exclusive Accident Cell specially provided with Ambu- 
lance Vans to take care of victims of accidents. This Cell investigates 
into the causes of accidents and suggests preventive measures. 

— All our vehicles have been subjected to speed calibration. 

— To contain air-pollution in the capital, the Corporation has removed all 
smoking buses. 

— • In order to safeguard the security of the fair sex, we have recently in- 
troduced special buses with exclusive ladies compartments. 

— To ensure high professional standards of performance among our crew, 
we are conducting refresher courses for our drivers and conductors. 

— With cooperation from Delhi Traffic Police we have launched special 
drives to ensure proper parking of Buses, curb overcrowding and check 
ticketless travel. 

— Several New Routes have been opened for the public especially in 
Resettlement Colonies. The regularity and punctuality of our Miidriko 
Services is being maintained 100 per cent and brand new buses have 
been deployed on these routes. 


WE HAVE MORE POSITIVE PLANS AHEAD TO SERVE YOU EVEN BETTER. 


ONE YEAR OF PROGRESS OF CONGRESS-I GOVERNMENT IN GOA 
Steps for the Emancipation of Wejiker Sections 

GOA MARCHES ON TO FULFIL 20-POINT PROGRAMME OF 
PRIME MINISTER SMT. INDIRA GANDHI 

^ DhangarSj VelipSi Gawdas and Kunbis notified as other backward 
classes with Educational. Occupational and employment benefits. 

* Employment to at least one in every family. 

* Agriculture linked to village progress, with more power for Sarpanchas. 

More sub-Health centres for better medical facilities in rural areas. 

Pucca road a year in each panchayat and efforts to evolve a sound and 
rural economic structure. 

* Two thousand out of targeted 5,000 power connections to weaker sections 
with financial assistance. 

* Subsidised loans increased from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 3,500 under western 
ghat scheme. 

Industries geared to create more job opportunities. 

* A network of industrial training institutes at taluka places. 

* Road transport corporation. 

* Revival of four municipalities and few more paiichayats to be elevated 
to municipalities. 

* Dharamshalas to low income tourists. 

* Legislation enacted for staying farm loans. 

* Education act in offing with compulsory education till 14 years of age. 

* Sixth plan recast outlay enhanced from Rs. 162 crores to Rs. 192 crores 
with priority for rural uplift. 

* Interests of ramponcars protected and financial assistance reserved 
only for traditional fishermen. 

Streamlining of inland waterways with navigation corporation of offings. 

UNITY, PEACE AND COMMUNAL HARMONY ARE THE 
HALLMARKS OF OUR PROGRAMME. 

ISSUED BY: 

DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 
GOVERNMENT OF GOA, DAMAN AND DIU 
Udyog Bhayan, 3rd Floor, PanalJ-Goa 
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Postage Extra 


INDIAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
SUBSCRIPTION SLIP 

The Registrar 

Indian Institute of Public Administration 
Indraprastha Estate, Ring Road 
New Delhi-110002. 

Sir, 

I enclose a sum of Rs. 25 (Rupees twenty five only) in cash/by chcque*/by 
bank draft*/by postal order* by M.O. being the Annual Subscription for 
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AVAILABLE SPECIAL ISSUES OF UFA 


Rs. 


Administrative Reforms Since Independence 7.50 

The Collector in the Nineteen Sixties 10.00 

Tasks and Priorities in Administrative Reforms 1 0 . 00 

Science and Government 15.00 

Recent Trends and Developments in Public Administration in 

India 10.00 

Multilevel Planning 7,00 

State Administration in India 15.00 

Development of Backward Areas 15.00 
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Published in Book form: 
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CUMULATIVE INDEX TO 
INDIAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
VOL. I— XX (1955-1974) 


Editor 

T.N. CHATURVEDI 


I Associate Editor Compiled by 

I MOHINDER SINGH R.N. SHARMA 

SANTOSH BAKSei 


Royal Octavo 
pp. 556 


India : Rs. 50.00 

Abroad : US $ 14 or £7 


The publication of the Cumulative Index fulfils a long-felt need of 
all those who are concerned with the various facets and dimensions of 
this discipline. Being a veritable store house of knowledge* wisdom and 
information and very useful reference aid the Cumulative Index is an 
invaluable asset particularly to those engaged in study, research and practice 
of Public Administration, 

— The Indian Political Science Review 

Apart from its utility as an indispensable tool of research for 
students of Public Administration and allied subjects, the Cumulative Index 
provides some interesting insights, which reflect certain emerging trends 
on the state of the discipline of Public Administration in India. 

— Indian Journal of Public Administration 

The designing of sections, classification of material and rendering of 
information have been done with great competence and thoroughness. 

— Journal of Political Studies 
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Municipal Government in India: 

An Annotated Bibliography 

R. N. Sharma and Devendra Kumar 
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District Administration 

Series Editor : T. N. Chaturvedi 

Volume Editor : R. B. Jain 
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Social Administration : Development and Change 

Ed. by T. N. Chaturvedi and Shanta Kohli Chandra 
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Land and Property Values : An Analysis of Environmental Impact 

R. K. Wishwakarma 
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Control of Urban Building Activity 

Ed. by D. D. Malhotra 
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Politics and Administration for Total Human Development 

Swami Ranganathananda 

Rs. 80.00 

Regional Planning at the Micro-Level 
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INDIAN INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

NEW DELHI 

The periodicals brought out by the Institute are: 

INDIAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
(Published quarterly since January 1955) 

Yearly Subscription f India : Rs. 25.00 

( Abroad : $9.50 or £ 4.00 

IIP A NEWSLETTER 

(Monthly recorder of national and international news 
of public administration and allied matters) 

Yearly Subscription f India : Rs. 3.00 

t Abroad : $ 1.00 

Editor ! T.N. CHATURVEDI 

Asstt. Editor i N.R. GOPALAKRISHNAN, IIPA, New Delhi 

DOCUMENTATION IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Yearly Subscription f India : Rs. 15.00 

1 Abroad : $ 5.00 or £ 2.00 

Editor : T.N. CHATURVEDI 

Asstt. Editor : MOHINDER SINGH, Librarian, IIPA. New Delhi 

N AGARLOK 
(A Quarterly of Urban Affairs) 

Yearly Subscription f India : Rs. 20.00 

t Abroad :$ 10.00 or £ 5.00 
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Joint Editor I ABHIJIT DATTA, Professor, IIPA, New Delhi 
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URBAN AFFAIRS QUARTERLY 

A quarterly official organ of the Centre for Urban Studies, Indian Institute 
of Public Administration, New Delhi. 

Vol. Xill April-June, 1981 No. 2 

Articles 

Local Government Finance: Lessons From British — Bhabatosh Datta 
Experience 

Formulation of a Grants Policy for Local Bodies-— W/rmn/rz Banerjee 
Fiscal Alternatives to Octroi — M. Govlnda Rao 
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Subscription Rates 
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THE INDIAN JOURNAL OF SOCIAL WORK 
A quarterly brought out in April, July, October and January is devoted to the promotion 
of Professional Social Work, ScientiGc Interpretation of Social Problems and Advancement 
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JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

The Institute’s quarterly journal, founded in 1923, enjoys a world-wide 
reputation as a source of authoritative articles on various aspects of public 
administration and policy making in the United Kingdom and other 
countries. Each issue contains articles of general and special interest, in 
addition to book reviews, book notes, and a listing of recent government 
publications. The journal is useful to politicians, public servants, teacher 
and students of public administration and policy making — in fact, all those 
interested in the governmental process. 

Annual subscription (1980) is £13.00 to UK Subscribers and £15.50 (US $35.00) to sub- 
scribers overseas; single copies are £3.50 in the UK and £4.20 (US $9,50) overseas. Earlier 
issues are available at prices according to year of issue. Subscriptions and enquiries should 
be sent to the Publications Officer at the Institute, 3 Birdcage Walk, London SWIH 9JJ. 
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editorial 


CURRENT issue of the journal contains articles on some 
different but more topical and in some cases newer themes in 
public administration. Thus, following Marx’s contribution to the 
theme of alienation — the ideological analysis of man in relation 
to his increasingly industrialised world — Andrew Kakabadse has 
attempted to examine particular social contexts which are considered 
to produce certain traumatic mental states amongst people and to 
identify what adjustments people make in order to live and work 
within that specific environment. His study of organisation alienation 
is based on a sample consisting of persons from all hierarchical levels 
taken from nine social work organisations in England. The conclu- 
sions, which are in keeping with the findings of other empirical studies, 
indicate that even social welfare agencies, if rigidly structured, face 
problems of alienation as much as any other organisation. He further 
contends that the social adjustments approach to the study of aliena- 
tion is useful because by analysing the value system that people within 
adverse working environments accept and adopt, it is possible to 
examine whether the intended mission and purpose of the organisa- 
tion are an operational reality. This is an area which deserves some 
attention in our country in view of the multiplying and growing orga- 
nisations with the rapid pace of socio-economic development. 

In the next article Arvind K. Sharma analyses the role of a public 
enterprise board as a buffer between a powerful political master at one 
end and an expert executive management engaged in the day-to-day 
administration of the enterprise on the other. This helps to ensure 
both administrative accountability as well as administrative perfor- 
mance. He suggests that as a buffer, the board performs multifarious 
functions like interpreting of ministerial directives and transmitting 
in an intelligible form the political will to the executive management. 
At the other end, it advises the enterprise’s executive management on 
how best to secure the execution of the directives received from time 
to time from the government. As a buffer, it also checks the minister’s 
likely tendency to involve himself in the detailed,- day-to-day manage- 
ment of a public enterprise. Further, the board also acts as a shidd 
which insulates the public enterprise management from the effects 
of politics and political instability impinging: on the performance of 
management. He makes a strong plea for introducing a dose of 
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EDITORIAL 


T he current issue of the journal contains articles on some 
different but more topical and in some cases newer themes in 
public administration. Thus, following Marx’s contribution to the 
theme of alienation — the ideological analysis of man in relation 
to his increasingly industrialised world — Andrew Kakabadse has 
attempted to examine particular social contexts which are considered 
to produce certain traumatic mental states amongst people and to 
identify what adjustments people make in order to live and work 
within that specific environment. His study of organisation alienation 
is based on a sample consisting of persons from all hierarchical levels 
taken from nine social work organisations in England. The conclu- 
sions, which are in keeping with the findings of other empirical studies, 
indicate that even social welfare agencies, if rigidly structured, face 
problems of alienation as much as any other organisation. He further 
contends that the social adjustments approach to the study of aliena- 
tion is useful because by analysing the value system that people within 
adverse working environments accept and adopt, it is possible to 
examine whether the intended mission and purpose of the organisa- 
tion are an operational reality. This is an area which deserves some 
attention in our country in view of the multiplying and growing orga- 
nisations with the rapid pace of socio-economic development. 

In the next article Arvind K. Sharma analyses the role of a public 
enterprise board as a buffer between a powerful political master at one 
end and an expert executive management engaged in the day-to-day 
administration of the enterprise on the other. This helps to ensure 
both administrative accountability as well as administrative perfor- 
mance. He suggests that as a buffer, the board performs multifarious 
functions like interpreting of ministerial directives and transmitting 
in an intelligible form the political will to the executive management. 
At the other end, it advises the enterprise’s executive management on 
how best to secure the execution of the directives received from time 
to time iTom the government. As a buffer, it also checks the minister’s 
likely tendency to involve himself in the detailed, day-to-day manage- 
ment of a public enterprise. Further, the board also acts as a shield 
which insulates the public enterprise management from the effects 
of politics and political instability impinging on the performance of 
management. He makes a strong plea for introducing a dcfse of 
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functionalism into the boards of public enterprises. This, according 
to Mm, would greatly facilitate their role as a buffer, since under 
functionalism, the boards will no longer be in the predicament of 
having to justify their existence — a situation with which we in this 
country may not be unfamiliar. 

*The Establishment Officer’ is the subject of a succinct and infor- 
mative article by the former incumbent P. R. Dubhashi. His piece high- 
lights the uniqueness and importance of the role of such an institution in 
the personnel administration system of a country like India. Dispelling 
the aura of authority or even of mystery surrounding the office of the 
Establishment Officer but, with personal insight, Dubhashi brings into 
sharp focus his key role in respect of ‘talent hunting’, ‘career develop- 
ment’, and the optimum use of the capabilities available in the civil 
service for national tasks. 

Hari Mohan Mathur’s article ‘Cooperation in Administrative 
Training Among Developing Countries’ emphasises the need of co- 
operation among these countries in respect of training of development 
administrators. Compared to the training facilities available in the de- 
veloped countries, the training in developing countries is more relevant 
to the job requirements of these countries and is also comparatively less 
expensive from various aspects. Relating the experiences of sharing 
the Indian expertise, Mathur highlights India’s unique position to share 
its training expertise with administrators and other professionals from 
the developing countries and the kind of sustained and systematic 
effort made by the Training Division of the Government of India 
to promote technical cooperation among developing countries 
(TCDC) in administrative training. He makes some iiserul sugges- 
tions for consideration of the UN and other international agencies 
in order to give a more concrete shape to the TCDC concept. 

The next two articles deal with some important issues of adminis- 
tration in Nigeria and Greeee. While Efiong I. Etuk examines the 
job attitudes of middle level managers in state-owned corporations, 
public companies and selected government ministries in the Cross 
River State of Nigeria in order to determine the factors that influence 
worker attitude in these institutions and suggests a number of impli- 
cations for effective utilisation of middle management personnel, 
E. John Rizos examines the institutional capability of the Greek public 
administration for dealing with new demands in the undertaking of 
long-term commitments within the economic and social framework 
of the European Economic Community (EEC) as a result of Greece’s 
entry into the Community. With the help of a number of case studies, 
Rizos suggests some cautious, decisive steps — like opening up of 
government, increased participation in decision making, orienting the 
administrative body to become more sensitive to public needs, etc., if 



Greece is to accelerate its effort to absorb change for sustained EEC 
cooperation. 

G.B. Sliarma has taken up the much debated topic of ‘Representa- 
tive Burcaiicracyk and has emphasised the need for a new methodo- 
logical formulation to its understanding. Adapting Easton’s syste- 
matic framework, Sharma suggests a number of factors such as the 
social system, the economic system, the ecological system, the 
biii-eaiicratic system, the political system, the educational system, etc., 
as dcierminanls for whatever degree of representativeness is acquired 
by a burcaiscracy, as he believe that no single factor can fully account 
for ii/l'iic pj’oldcm of representativeness of administration in develop- 
ing amd pluralislic societies is a complex problem and is apt to give rise 
to tensions of different kinds. It is from this angle that Sharma’s 
contribution should stimulate further thinking on the subject. 

Similarly, while analysing the ‘Ecology of Public Enterprises in 
india’, Shriram Maheshwari has examined the impact of various in- 
stitutions and functionaries like the constitution, ministers, bureau- 
cracy, the bureau of public enterprise, parliamentary committees, 
politicians and trade unions, on the functioning of public enterprises 
in India. These, according to him, form the ecology of public enter- 
prises ill this country and have had a tremendous effect on their 
efficient functioning. While one may not be in agreement with all of 
MahevShwari’s conclusions or even analysis an assessment of the work- 
ing of public enterprises in their ecological perspective provides a more 
integr.'tcd view of the situation. It is an interesting field for further 
exploration. In the same vein, B. P. Singh in the following essay has 
examined the relationship between political culture, public administra- 
tion and the national value.systeni in India. Several value indices, such 
asthcnwitional integration ethos, secularism, culture, modernisation, 
CSC., play apromineni part in shapingthc political culiure that affect the 
functioning of public administration in this country. 1 Icconcludes that 
cultui'c could be u.scd as a form of power and latent energy. India, has 
virtually unlimited reservoir of this energy; and culLiire if freed 
from dogma and properly articulated, can acceleraie the process of 
social change. Administrators could provide the patent, catalytic force 
to liarne.ss this cultural energy, provided one succeeds in forging cul- 
ture and administration into instruments of social change. Prom the 
view point of social change and economic development, a study of the 
interaction and inter-relationship of administration and culture is 
fascinating. 

The last article in this issue by Paramjit S. Snchdeva surveys the 
liieratLire on the theme of institution building relatiag to the design 
of development project organisation. Applying a systems per.spectSve 
t.he author .suggests that in the complicated business of development 



project organisation, four broad sub-fields in the literature — organi- 
sation theory, institution building, internal development adminis- 
tration, and systems thinking — have much to contribute to the subject. 
Concepts drawn from systems thinking seem to provide the greatest 
potential for furnishing the reconceptualisation process in institution 
building. If implementation and performance have to be the touch- 
stone of sound policy formulation and programming, the subject of 
institution building assumes great significance but, unfortunately, its 
detailed implications are lost in the euphoria generated by sloganised 
statements and jargon. 

We take this opportunity to wish our distinguished readers and 
contributors a very happy new year. 


-Editor 



Organisation Alienatloii ; A Stydf into 
Structural Conditionsand Social 
Adjystmeiit 


Andrew Kakabads® 


M ARX’S (1956) CONTRIBUTION to the theme of alienation is probably 
considered by most social scientists as a mixed blessing. On the one 
hand, his ideological analysis of man in relation to his increasingly indus- 
trialised world has provided stimulus for both empirical (Seemaii 1967; 
Clark 1 963 ; Pearlin 1 962) and theoretical (Simmel 1 964 ; Nisbet 1 966) study. 
On the other, trying to develop the area of alienation into something nearing 
scientific usefulness has proved to be a major problem. Despite this, social 
scientists have shown an increasing interest in alienation as an empirically 
measurable concept. 

A close examination of the literature on alienation indicate.s two major 
areas of study (Shepard 1 972 ; Lystad 1 972) : 

I. Position of Man. 

2. Social Structure and Empirical Study. 

Position of Man 

Most quoted in the literature is the Marxian interpretation of alienation, 
whereby man and the fruits of his labour are treated as an aspect of capital 
within a social and economic system based on division of labour and private 
ownership, As capitalism is the instrument that severs man from his work 
and from his place of employment, then the abolition of private property 
is for Marx the positive abolition of alienation and the return of man to an 
integrated social life (Marx 1956). 

A number of writers liave continued the theme of man alienated (rom 
aspects of urbanised industrialised society. Weber (1958) felt lhal. [he inilu- 
ence of religion in a world created by science, bureaucracy and the pursuit 
ol' wealth, was diminishing. Hence, man would be nothing more than a 
shell, purely concerned with mundane emotions. For Durkheini ( 1951 ) 
man is alieiiatcd from society in despair and isolation i)inomie) whereas 
Simmel ( 1964 ) blames metropolitan life for the progressive fragmentation 
of the individual self into roiitinised roles. 
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Other writers have gone beyond the narrow Marxian approach to alie- 
nation. Fromm (1955) points to the pervasiveness of alienation in modern 
society. He states that man is potentially alienated from himseh; his work, 
the things he consumes, his fellow men and the country within which he 
lives. Other writers have followed in Fromm’s footsteps. Etzioni (1961; 
1968a; 1968b) indicates that mass advertising and public relations gives 
rise to a feeling of inauthenticity in the individual with the result that personal 
expression and release are prevented. Hobart (1965) states that the conse- 
quences of alienation on the individual are to generate a feeling within the 
person that others do not understand him. The result is that individuals 
develop an impaired ability to communicate. Seeman (1962; 1963; 1966a; 
1966b) developed the notion of withdrawal and from a series of studies 
concluded that an alienated person not only feels powerlessness but is less 
able than the non-alieiiated person to mobilise himself to manage his 
personal objectives. Seeman was one of the first of a new trend. He used 
empirical study and not theoretical discourse, to develop the area of 
alienation. 

Social Structure and Empirical Study 

Most of the writers in this area have taken the all embracing structure, such 
as key aspects of social structure or organisation structure, as the point of 
reference from which alienation is measured. Drau (1956) was one of the 
early pioneers and related alienation (poweiiessness) to specific societal 
dimensions such as low socio-economic status. Since then a large number 
of studies have been conducted, relating powerlessness to low education 
achievement and low economic advantage (Gold 1962; Hughes 1967; Abbot 
1966; Levin I960}. Other studies have related low political participation 
to demographic structure, social structure, party political alignments and 
the ability to change powder structures in the community (McDill and Ridley 
1962; Faia 1967; Rose 1962; Schulze 1966). 

Equally popular has been the study of alienation within organisational 
settings. Clark (1959) was probably one of the first researchers to relate 
alienation (powerlessness) to specific aspects of organisational structure. 
He and others (Pearlin 1962; Hajdal96I; Neal and Rettig 1963) argued 
that clarity of definition was required over the term alienation, 

it was Seeman (1959) who provided the definitive statement with his 
five fold classification of powerlessness, meaninglessness, normlessness, 
isolation and self-estrangement. General agreement over the nature of aliena- 
tion then began to emerge. In addition to the numerous studies in specific 
industrial settings (Castillo 1967; Blauuer 1964; Alien and La Foliette 1977) 
alienation has been examined in terms of age, the alienated youth 
{ Bernard 1961; Flacks 1967; Gottlieb 1964); in terms of isolation of the 
elderly (Martin, Bengston and Acock 1974; Brown 1968); in terms of class 
structure (Middleton 1963; Bullough 1967; Ransford 1968) and in terms 
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of social deviancy (Metz 1 967). With such a wide application, can the concept 
be developed any further? 

WHERE TO NOW? 

In order to progress, some writers have called for an even tighter defi- 
nition of the term alienation (Fischer 1976). Equally, others have argued 
for a broad and loose approach (Nisbet 1953). However, the vast majority 
of writers have continued with empirical studies attempting to highlight 
the prevalence of alienation within specific situations. 

One question that as yet has not been explicitly explored is: how do 
persons alienated by certain social conditions adjust to their situation? 
What choices do they make and what behaviour do they exhibit in order 
to alter those conditions or, if that is impracticable, at least adjust to them? 

In this paper, we shall examine particular social contexts which are 
considered to produce certain traumatic mental states. Further, we shall 
attempt to identify what adjustments people make in order to live and work 
within that specific environment. In so doing, alienation is not considered 
as an all encompassing human disposition. Alienation is identified as a set 
of specific psychological responses commonly shared by individuals who 
function within similar social settings and who in turn attempt to become 
more integrated with their social environment. 

THE STUDY 

Our concern is to study the relationship between: 

(a) two dimensions of alienation — powerlessness and self-estrangement,' 

(b) two dimensions of organisation structure — centralisation and 
formalisation,' and 

(c) a single dimension of social adjustment-job climate. 

The sample consists of persons from all hierarchical levels taken from 
nine social work organisations in England. 

Alienation 

Poweriessness is defined as the expectancy or probability held by the 
individual that his own behaviour cannot determine the occurrence of the 
outcomes or reinforcements he seeks (Seeman 1959). Powerlessness is rep- 
presented by two indices, the index of job autonomy and the index of career 
fulfilment. The experience of alienation from one’s primary work role reflects 
a feeling of lack of fob autonomy in the discharge of daily tasks and duties 
(Aiken and. Hage 1966). The index of career fulfilment is characterised by a 
feeling of disappointment with career and professional development and an 
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inability to fulfil the demands of professional norms (Tudor 1972). These 
two interpretations originate from the Marxian view whereby the means 
towards decision making and personal development at work are expro- 
priated from the overall work process (Bottomore and Rubel 1963). 

Self-estrangement is taken to mean the degree of dependence of a given 
behaviour upon anticipated future rewards, namely, rewards that lie outside 
the activity itself (Seeman 1959). Thereby, we are concerned with a mode of 
experience in which the person experiences himself as alien; he has become, 
one might say, estranged from himself (Fromm 1955). Self-estrangement 
is represented by two indices, the index of questioning authority and the 
index of interpersonal aggression. The index of questioning authority (Payne 
and Pheysey 1971) is simply taken to mean the extent to which a person 
questions decisions made by persons in the organisational hierarchy. The 
index of interpersonal aggression (Payne and Pheysey 1971) indicates the 
degree of lack of cohesion amongst colleagues in the hierarchy. 

The reason these two dimensions representing alienation were chosen 
is because social work is considered to involve the discharge of non-uniform 
tasks (Kakabadse 1977). Consequently, it is expected that a social worker 
behaves differently with different clients, adjusting himself to the particular 
needs of each individual. In this way, he should be able to display a subs- 
tantial degree of job autonomy. Further, in order to maintain reasonable 
standards of service over substantial periods of time, it is presumed that 
the worker should experience some form of personal fulfilment in his daily 
duties of longer term career. If the expectations of job autonomy and career 
fulfilment are frustrated, the individual is said to be powerless in fulfilling 
his primary work role. 

The individual may attempt to alter the situation by questioning authority. 
If he is checked in doing so, he may resort to becoming interpersonally 
aggressive with superiors, colleagues and co-workers. An individual is con- 
sidered self- estranged if he is frustrated in questioning the pattern of autho- 
rity in the organisation and results in becoming interpersonally aggressive 
with superiors, co-workers and others. He has lost the basic orientation of 
rewards lying within the activity itself, in this case the rewards of being 
personally interactive with peers, superiors and clients. 

Organisation Structure 

Centralisation is a measure of how power is distributed amongst social 
positions (Hage and Aiken. 1 967). Two features of centralisation are adopted : 
first the degree to which occupants of various positions participate in deci- 
sions about the allocation of resources and organisational policies, index 
of participation in decision making; second, the extent to which members arc 
assigned tasks and then provided with the freedom to implement them 
without interruption from superiors, index of hierarchy of authority. 

Power is considered a key concept of organisation structure. Worthy 
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(1950), Taiineiibaimi and Massarick (1950) and Teulings et al (1973) feel 
that decentralised power structures lead to greater interpersonal cohesion 
and increased job satisfaction. Weber (1947), however, stated that hierarchy 
of authority leads to greater efficiency. The distinction between the two is 
that Worthy, Tannenbaum and Massarick are concerned with studying the 
degree of participation in decision making over such factors as organisational 
resources and policies whereas Weber was discussing decisions involving 
daily work. Aiken and Hage (1966) introduce both factors into their study 
indicating that those who have little autonomy over individually assigned 
tasks and little participation in organisation-wide decisions, are likely to 
experience high rates of alienation at work (Blauner 1964; Pearlin 1962). 

By formalisation is meant the degree to which tasks and work are control- 
led and standardised (Aiken and Hage 1966). Based on Croziers (1963; 
1970) studies of French public service agencies, highly formalised organi- 
sations are considered to be those that place too much reliance on the co(H‘ 
fication of tasks and the observation of rules. It has been stated that social 
work practice does not easily lend itself to control through procedures 
and rules. Consequently, it is hypothesised that the degree of powerlessness 
and self-estrangement will vary in direct proportion to the degree of forma- 
lisation. 

Social Adjustment 

The concept of job climate is introduced as a measure that links organisa- 
tional cultural demands and individual needs. Muinford (1970) used the 
term ‘fit’ in her job satisfaction study stating that the employee’s satis- 
faction with his job and the employer’s satisfaction with work performance 
will only be high when there exist certain characteristics within the work 
place that are common and satisfactory to both parties. The theme of ‘fit’ 
is developed further by Pritchard and Karasick (1973) who state that cong- 
ruence between individual needs and organisational values is important in 
predicting behaviour. 

Hence, it is important that job climate maintains the multi-dimensionai 
nature of the alienation studies, but focuses more on the person’s view of 
his surrounding environment his working conditions, his felt degree of 
support or constraint and the norms that arc attached to particular roles. 
Consequently the index of job support j constraint is introduced as a measure 
of job climate.* 

Payne (1975) states : 

the respondent is in effect asked to ignore his personal feelings about 

the organisation and describe what is going on. We want to know, briefly. 

•■■•The concept of job support/constmxnt Was originally initiated by Dr. Roy Payne of 
Sheffield University and adapted, tested and utilised by me. 
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what concerns a, person’s affective response to his job, hence focusing 

on job climate for individuals. 

SAMPLE 

Key respondents (N ™ 603) from nine social work organisations in 
N.W. England were chosen to form the sample^ All the nine social work 
organisations employed a mininium of 800 employees, providing the state 
regulated services of psychiatric care, child placement, child care, care for 
the elderly, institutional care and emergency services. Some offered addi- 
tional community and welfare development services. 

Up-to-date staff lists were obtained for sampling purposes, with each 
organisation being subdivided (stratified random sample) on a key dimen- 
sion— -managerial levels. 

Job occupants within these levels were selected on the following criteria: 

(4i) all managers and departmental heads; 

(b) all supervisory personnel who held specialist posts; 

(c) organisations of less than twenty professionals (those concerned 
with the discharge of social work duties) including supervisors 
not in the above category, one half were selected randomly; and 

(d) one-third selected randomly in departments of more than twenty 
professionals (/.c., social workers). 

Non- professionals in the sense of administrative and maintenance person- 
nel were not interviewed as they were less likely to be involved in the estab- 
lishment of organisational goals and policies. The sampling procedure 
attempted to ensure that everyone in a professional role (whether managerial 
or social work) was represented. 

The items presented to respondents can be seen in Appendix accom- 
panied by a Guttman Scale Analysis for each index. All the items were 
selected on the basis of a two-way analysis of variance with co-variates and 
a factor analysis solution (varimax and oblique rotation) from an 89 item 
battery. In addition^ measures of internal consistency and reliability, utilising 
Chronback’s Alpha were applied but not reported in this paper. 

FINDINGS 

The product moment correlations presented in Table 1 indicate highly 
significant positive relationships between hierarchy of authority and job 
codification (001 level) and between hierarchy of authority and rule obser- 
vation (001 level). The respondents perceive that the greater the emphasis 
on the chain of command for work decisions, the greater the degree of obser- 
vation of rules and codification of jobs. Mean scores were calculated for 
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each of the indices and the results tend to support this interpretation. 


Table 1 PRODUCT MOMENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CENTRALISATION 

AND FORMALISATION (N==603) 



Hierarchy of 
Authority 

Participation in 
Decision Making 

Job Codification 

Rule 

Observation 

Centralisation 
Hierarchy of 
Authority 

___ 

—.0474 

.21413fxs 

.2373XXX 

Participation in 

Decision Making 


— 

—.0352 

—.037 

Formalisation 

Job Codification 

Rule Observation 




.2211SXX 


Levels of Significance: xxx — ‘001 ; xx — -01 ; x — *05. 


Mean score for hierarchy of authority is 2.9 (mean range across the 
nine organisations 2,62 to 3.14; with I low hierarchy to 4 high hierarchy), 
which is higher than for participation in decisionmaking — 1.4 (mean range 
across the nine organisations, 1.25 to 1.79 with 1 low participation to 5 
high participation). The mean score of job codification is 2.66 (mean range 
2.59 to 2.91 with 1 low codification to 4 high codification). The respondents 
perceive these organisations as more centralised and formalised in their 
working procedures. 

Centralisation and Alienation 

From Table 2 it can be seen that significant and negative associations 
exist between hierarchy of authority and job autonomy (001 level); between 
hierarchy of authority and the index of career fulfilment (001 level) ; between 
hierarchy of authority and the index of questioning of authority (01 level) 
and a positive association between hierarchy of authority and interpersonal 
aggression (001 level). The participants observe that the more hierarchical 
these organisations, the less the feeling of job autonomy, tireless the degree 
of career fulfilment, and less the degree of questioning of authotity and the 
greater the degree of interpersonal aggression. 

Formalisation and Alienation 

A highly significant negative association exists between the index of 
job codification and the index of job autonomy (001 level). The respondents 
perceive that the greater the degree of control over tasks by codes of practice 
and procedures, the less the feeling of job autonomy for individual job 
holders, 
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Table 2 MULTI-VARIATE ANALYSIS BETWEEN TWO DIMENSIONS OF ALIE- 
NATION AND TWO DIMENSIONS OF ORGANISATION STRUCTLRE (N=603) 



Powerlessness 

Self~Estrangement 




r— 

Index of 
Job 

Autonomy 

Index of 
Career 
Fulfilment 

< — 

Index of 
Questioning 
Authority 

Interper- 

sonal 

Aggression 

Structural l*roperties 

Beta 

Weights 

Beta 

Weights 

Beta 

Weights 

Beta 

Weights 

Centralisution 

Participation in Decision Making 
Hierarchy of Authority 

—.0342 , 

— .2351XXX 

.0467 

„j552xxj: 

—.0172 

—.1046^5;: 

.193 

.ISSlxxx 

Formalisaikm 

Job Codification 

Rule Observation 

Multiple Correlation 

— .2166SXX 

—.08653^ 

.59 

.0152 

—.0686 

.38 

—.0388 - 

—.0166 
.31 

-.004 

.23633^xx 

.54 


Levels of Significance : xxx — .001 

XX — .01 

X — . 05 


The index of rule observation offers a significant but negative association 
with job autonomy (05 level) and a highly significant and positive association 
with interpersonal aggression (001 level). The respondents perceive that 
the greater the degree of adherence to rules by those in authority such as 
supervisors and managers, the less the degree of job autonomy. Equally, 
the greater the degree of observation of rules by managerial stalf, the gi eater 
the degree of interpersonal aggression amongst superiors, colleagues and 
clients. 

Job Climate 

The job climate results are split into three sections: responses from 
managers (N == 103), responses from those in supervisory roles (N = 74), 
and those in social worker positions (N = 426). The assumed difference 
is that the authority attributed to those positions could well influence the 
response of a person to his job. 

Manager Perceptions of Job Climate . 

A highly significant positive association is reported between job support/ 
constraint a nd career fulfilment (001 level, Table 3). The respondents in the 
manager group indicate that the greater the degree of support in their job. 
tile greater the feeling of fulfilment in their careers. 

It is interesting to note, however, that a significant negative correlation 
is reported between, job support/constrairit and interpersonal aggression 
(05 level). 11 those attributed with managerial authority are dominant in 
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Table 3 MULTI-VARIATE ANALYSIS BETWEEN THE INDEX OF THE JOB 
SUPPORT/OONSTRAINT; TWO STRUCTURAL PROPERTIES AND TWO DIMEN- 
SIONS OF ALIENATION 


Manager Group (N=103) 

Structure and Alienation Indices Job Support or Constraint 



Beta Weights 

Centralisation 

Participation in Decision Making 

.0626 

Flierarchy of Authority 

—.1337 

Formalisation 

.lob Codification 

.0938 

Rule Observation 

—.0908 

Powerlessness 

Job .Autonomy 

.0277, 

Career Fulfilment 

,3607xxx 

Self Estrangement 

Que.stioning Authority 

—.0505 

interpersonal Aggression 

—.1536^ 

Multiple Correlation 

.67 


Levels of Significance : xxx — .001 

XX — .01 
X — .0.5 


setting and maintaining organisational norms, presumably those norms 
apply to them as much as to any other organisation member. Tf aggressive 
behaviour is a recognisable aspect of organisational culture, then managers 
as anyone else will experience feelings of alienation. 

Supervisor Perceptions of Job Climate, 

In Table 4, a highly significant and negative association is shown between 
hierarchy of authority and jop support/constraint (001 level). Hence, the 
greater the perceived hierarchy of authority, the greater the constraints 
supervisors experience in their jobs. 

A highly significant positive association is shown between career fulfil- 
ment and job siipport/constraint (001 level). This indicates that the greater 
the degree of job support the greater the expectation toxvards fulfilment of 
one’s career. This would seemingly contradict previous results where career 
fulfilment correlated significantly but negatively with hierarchy of authority 
(Table 2). Even though the hierarchical orientation of these organisations 
is seen as being constraining towards career fulfilment, from the super- 
visors point of view'j the development of a career in the social services is 
viewed as positive and worthwhile. : . ; . 
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Table 4 MULTI-VARIATE ANALYSIS BETWEEN THE INDEX OF JOB SUPPORT/ 
CONSTRAINT; TWO STRUCTURAL PROPERTIES AND TWO DIMENSIONS 

OF ALIENATION 


Supervisory Group (N=74) 

Structure and Alienation Indices Job Support or Constraint 


Beta Weights 

Centralisation 


Participation in Decision Making 

.0626 

Hierarchy of Authority 

.2428SX 

Formalisation 


Job Codification 

—.0234 

Rule Observation 

—.1904 

Powerlessness 


Job Autonomy 

—Am 

Career Fulfilment 


SelfiEsirangeinent 


Questioning Authority 

.1224 

Interpersonal Aggression 

.1582 

Multiple Correlation 

.74 


Levels of Significance : xxx — .001 

XX — .01 

X ~ .05 


Social Worker Perceptions of Job Climate 

Table 5 indicates a highly significant negative association between job 
support/constraint and the hierarchy of authority (001 level). The more 
hierarchical, these organisations are perceived to be, the greater the sense 
of constraint social workers indicate they feel in their job. 

A highly significant and positive relationship exists between job support 
and career fulfilment (001 level). The social workers indicate that the greater 
the degree of perceived job support, the greater the sense of fulfilment they 
experience in their careers. This result is offered despite the negative associa- 
tion between job support and hierarchy of authority, which indicates that 
the hierarchical nature of these organisations is seen as a constraint at the 
job level. 

Further, a highly significant but negative association exists between 
the index of questioning authority and the index of job siipport/constraint 
(001 level). Social workers perceive that the greater the degree of questioning 
authority, the greater the constraints at job level. Further, a significant and 
negative relationship exists between the index of interpersonal aggression 
and the index of job support (05 level). The greater the degree of interper- 
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Table 5 MULTI-VARIATE ANALYSIS BETWEEN THE INDEX OF JOB SUPPORT/ 
CONSTRAINT ; TWO STRUCTURAL PROPERTIES AND TWO DIMENSIONS 

OF ALIENATION 


Social Worker Group (N =426) 

Structure and Alienation Indices Job Support or Constraint 



Beta Weights 

Centralisation 

Participation in Decision Making 

.0447 

Hierarchy of Authority 

— .2084^^ 

Fornialisation 

Job Codification 

.0496 

Rule Observation 

—.0275 

Powerkssiiess 

Job Autonomy 

-.mi 

Career Fulfilment 


SelfiEstraiigeineni 

Questioning Authority 

— .262923:x 

Interpersonal Aggression 

— .0889S 

Multiple Correlation 

.76 


Levels of Significance : xxx — .001 

XX — . 01 
X — . 05 


sonal aggression, the greater the degree of constraint social tvorkers experi- 
ence in their job, 

DISCUSSION 

The respondents indicate that they perceive their employing organisa- 
tions as being hierarchically oriented, with substantial emphasis on forma- 
lisation of procedures and observations of rules. It is further shown that 
highly centralised and highly formalised organisational structures are charac- 
terised by high degrees of powerlessness and self-estrangement. These results 
are in keeping with the findings of other empirical studies in that social 
welfare agencies, as much as any other organisation, if too rigidly structured, 
face problems of alienation. 

Yet,' the climate surrounding people’s jobs for the three groups of social 
workers, supervisors and managers, is seen as supportive in terms of career 
development within the existing hierarchy. Even for the social worker group 
who indicate an inability to question authority and in addition a certain 
degree of interpersonal aggression, career fulfilment is seen as supportive 
at the job ieveh 
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The job climate results offer a marked departure from the trends estab- 
lished by other empiricists (Pearlin 1962; Seeman 1959; Blauner 1964). An 
inability to participate in decisions concerning organisational policies and 
individually assigned tasks, strict rules governing jobs and even the strict 
enforcement of those rules, do not necessarily leave people in a position 
where they cannot come to terms with their surrounding work env ironment. 

As previously stated, Pritchard and Karasick (1973) hypothesised that 
congruence between individual needs and organisational values is iniportant 
in predicting behaviour. As can be seen in Fig. 1, the question of fit between 
individual needs and organisational requirements is orientated from the 
re.suUs of this study towards organisational values rather than tho.se of 
professional social work development. The respondents indicate that they 
feel constrained by administrative activity in the short term, but identify 
with the long term benefits, i.e., career within the hierarchy, 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STRUCTURAL PROPERTIES, 
ALIENATION AND JOB CLIMATE 



'"Fid.T. 

In order to understand why fit is geared towards organisational require- 
ments, it is necessary to examine the development of social service organi- 
sations. .Since 1970, the social services in England and Wales have arown 
substamhilly, in terms of si.ze of organisation, due to the reorganisation 
of the personal services and of local government, nationwide, in practice, 
this has meant attractive promotional opportunities for its personnel. How- 
es er, the new posts that came into being with reorganisation were not so 
much at fieldwork level but more in administration and in the line hierarchy. 
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it is understandable that greater iiivolverneiit with a hierarchy may well 
lead to dissatisfaction with one’s job. with the surrounding work climate 
ill the organisation and one’s colleagues. Yet, this study also indicates that 
the prospect of a career within the hierarchy of the social services is attractive. 
There now exist a far greater number of line management posts than existed 
previously. 

If fit is geared towards organisational values, how then will this affect 
the practice of social work? In order to speculate on this point, a ‘reasonable 
adequate’ delinition of social work is required. Halmos (]965) in his des- 
cription of case workers states: 

The counsellor is involved in a multiplicity of activities and notions 

that are nebulous, undefined or even undefinable. It is recognised that 

treatment involves clarification of subjective experience and meanings. 

If treatment is likely to involve clarifying subjective experiences, then 
each social work counseiior must have sufficient freedom to be able to deter- 
mine what direction their relationship with their client is to take. Operating 
in such a manner is likely to involve working with a high degree of uncer- 
tainty as to the next step with each client. If uncertainty exists in the short 
term, then the longer term outcomes of the therapeutic relationship between 
counsellor and client are virtually impossible to determine. Supervisors, 
in the study presented in this paper, are identified as being concerned with 
supervising the organisation’s rules and procedures as well as case work acti- 
vities. To what extent then is longterm case work practice examined in 
supervision? 

What is fairly certain is that technology and productivity variables, in 
the sense of ’what techniques are available to do a job’ and then ’how does 
one measure its effects’ cannot be wholly identified in socird work activities. 
Kimberly (1975) goes further and argues that not only does uncertainty 
exist over key tasks within health and social service organisations, but also 
outside in the community. He points out that the increase in hospital and 
social service merges and the development of community care systems arc 
examples of attempts to reduce environmental uncertainty by increasing the 
control of a few organisation members over other organisational employees 
and of certain segments of the community. In England, a systems approach 
to conimunity care has involved hierarchical growth as opposed to lateral 
growth in the organisation of the personal services. 

Some writers have hypothesised that a direct relationship exists between 
the client and the structure of the helping agency. Warner and Hansen 
(1970) discuss the problem of the alienated youth, as a problem stemming 
frotn the existing structure of schools. Carpenter (1971) in his study of school 
teachers concluded that less formal school organisations are strongly related 
to an increase in teacher perceived classroom performance. Arbuclde (1969) 
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iiidicates that counsellors working in authoritarian organisations eveiUiially 
adopt authoritarian attitudes. With such evidence, a number of writers 
( Hersch 1966) have asked whether coping with the process of disengagement 
(alienation) will require a re-exaniination of our models of treatment as 
well as a reappraisal of administrative hierarchies? 

CONCLUSION 

The social adjustments approach to the study of alienation is useful. 
By analysing the value system that people within adverse working environ- 
ments accept and adopt, it is possible to examine whether the intended 
mission and purpose of the organisation is an operational reality. This is 
especially so for public service oriented organisations whose intended pur- 
pose is the provision of social care. The provision of social care is not just 
accomplished by ensuring that social workers complete certain tasks. It 
is an expression of the personal values of the counsellor in his relationship 
with his client. The social adjustments approach indicates that the traditional 
values of the counsellor may now be superseded by administrative/orga- 
iiisational values. Further study is required examining the values of the 
counsellor from the clietit’s viewpoint. 
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Appendix 

ALliHATION 

The two dimensioiis of alienation were computed on the basis of responses 
to the following items: 


POWERLESSNESS 


Index of Job Autonomy Index of Career Fulfilment 


I. How often do/did you and 
your colleagues during the 
past year, make your own 
work decisions without chec- 
king with the next higher in 
the chain of coiiimand? 

3. . . .receive direction from 
higher up? 


3. . , .have to refer even small 

matters to someone higher up 
for a final answer? 


Coefficient of 


reproducibility 

.9923 

Min/ marg 


reproducibility 

.8679 

Coefficient of 


scalability 

.9414 


I. How satisfied are you with your 
job when you compare it to 
similar positions in other agen- 
cies or departments? 


2. How satisfied are you with the 
progress you are making towards 
the goals which you set yourself 
in your present position? 

3. How satisfied are you with your 
present job when you consider the 
expectations you had when you 
took the job? 

4. How satisfied are you with your 
present job in the light of your 
career expectations? 

5. How satisfied are you that you 
have been given enough authority 
to do your job well? 

Coefficient of 

reproducibility .9721 

Miii/marg 

reproducibility .942 

Coefficient of 

scalability .62 


Responses to the index of job autonomy varied from 1 (always) to 5 (never), with the 
scoring reversed for question 1. Index of career fulfilment varied from 1 (very dissatisfied) 
t{K 4 (very satisfied). 
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SELF-ESTRANGEMENT 


Index o f Questioning Authority i 

When people disagree with a I 
decision, they work to get it 
changed. . ■ • . ; 

People here are itot likeiy to 2. 
accept managerial ineptitude 
without complaint or protest. 

When people dislike policy, 3. 

they let it be known in on un- 
certain terms. 

4. 


Coefficieiicy of 


reproducibility 

.9104 

Min/marg 


reproducibility 

.8297 

Coefficient of 


scalability 

: .641 


Index of Interpersonal Aggression 

I. Personal rivalries are fairly com- 
mon in this place. 

A lot of people in this place walk 
around with a chip on their 
.shoulder. 

There always seems to be a lot 
of little quarrels going on here. 

People are always trying to win 
an argument. 

Many people here seem to brood 
a lot, act moodily and it is hard 
to make them our. 

Coefficiency of 

reproducibility .9036 

Min/niarg 

reproducibility .6711 

Coefficient of 

scalability .6422 


Responses to both indices could vary from I (definitely false) to 4 (definitely true). 
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STRUCTURAL PROPERTIES 

The indices were computed on the basis of responses to the following 

Ttcins. 


CENTRALISATION 


Index of Participation^^' in Decision Index of Hierarchy of Authority 
Making 


1. How frequently do you partici- 1. 
pate in the decision concerning 
changes in the department 
budget? 

2. How frequently do you partici- 2. 
pate in the decision over the 
adoption of new services? 

3. How Irequently do you partici- 3. 
pate ill the decision concerning 
the adoption of new policies? 
Coefficient of 

reproducibility .9093 

Min/marg 

reproducibility .6595 

Coefficient of 

scalability .7338 


There can belittle action until a 
supervisor approves a decision. 


A person who wants to make his 
own decisions would be quickly 
discouraged here. 

Even small matters have to be 
referred to someone higher for a 
final answer. 

Coefficient of 
reproducibility 
Min/marg 
reproducibility 
Coefficient of 
scalability 


.9248 

.7816 

.6557 


For the index of participation in decision making, respondents were assigned numerical 
scores from 1 to 5 depending on whether they answered ‘never’, ‘seldom’, ‘sometimes’, 
‘often’, or ‘always’ respectively to those items. For hierarchy of authority, responses could 
vary from 1 (definitely false) to 4 (definitely true). 


*The items presented in this index of participation in decision making are not similar 
to those reported in the Hage and Aiken papers. The author of this paper requested and 
was sent the total original items from Hage and Aiken. Under factor analysis, difierent 
items from the same total scale came to represent the index of participation in decision 
making. 
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FORMALISATION 

Index of Job Codification Index of Rule Observation 

1. A person can make his own de- 1. The employees are constantly 

cisions here without checking being checked for rule \ iolations. 

with anybody else. 

2. How things are done around 2. People here feel as though they 

here is left pretty much up to are constantly being watched to 

the person doing the work. see that they obey all rules. 

3. People here are allowed to do 
almost as they please. 

Coefficient of Guttman Scale Analysis cannot 

reproducibility .9635 be computed on two items only. 

Min/marg 

reproducibility .9044 

Coefficient of 

scalability .6185 

Responses to the index of job codification were scored 1 (definitely true) to 4 (definitely 
false). Responses to the index of rule observation were scored 1 (definitely false) to 4 (defi- 
nitely true). Single questions were asked and scored concerning the presence of job des: 
criptions and rules manuals, and the responses coded 4 (complete), 3 (partly complete), 
2 (just started), and 1 (non-existent). 
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JOB CLIMATE 


The index of job climate was computed on the basis of responses to the 
following items, (managers were offered a separate item schedule containing 
questions relevant to their specific situations). 

Index of Job Support or Constraint Index of Job Support or Constraint 
(Managers) (Stc^/ Supervisors) 

(1) (2) 


1. The level of skill and knowled- 1. 
ge of your subordinates is such 
that .... 

2. The degree to which your sub- 2. 
ordinates need to be watched 
and supervised, is such that... 

3. The level of work output shown 3. 
by your subordinates,- is such 
that... 

4. The quality and accuracy of 4. 
information and communica- 
tions you received from sub- 
ordinates, is such that.... 

5. The interpersonal skills (ability 5, 
to listen, communicate and un- 
derstand people) of your sub- 
ordinates, is such that.... 

6. The amount of variety (oppor- 6. 
tunity to do a number of diffe- 
rent things) in the jobs of your 
subordinates, is such that.... 

7. The degree to which your sub- 7. 
ordinates’ jobs provide chance 

to use knowledge, skills and 
abilities they value, is such 
that.... 

8 The degree to which your sub- 8. 
ordinates jobs are stimulating 
and interesting to them, is such 
that.... 

9 . 


The frequency with which your 
boss(es) involves you in setting 
goals, is such that,... 

The knowledge, experience and 
ability of your boss(es), is such 
that.... 

The extent to which your boss(es) 
gives encouragement and support 
to your decisions and recom- 
mendations such that... 

The extent to which your boss(es) 
show his confidence in your 
abilities, is such that.... 

Your boss(es) interpersonal skills 
(ability to listen, communicate, 
understand people) are such 
that... 

The extent to which your boss(es) 
is open to changing his mind, is 
such that.,.. 

The quality and accuracy of the 
information and communications 
you receive from your boss(es), is 
such that... 

The extent to which the goals and 
objectives set for your job are 
clear and iinambigiioiis, is such 
that.... 

The enthusiasm and ability of 
your boss(es) to think of new 
ideas and creative solutions to 
problems,- is such that.... 
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(1) 


(2) 


Coefficient of 


Coefficient ol 


reproducibility 

.9118 

rerod ucibility 

.88 

Min/marg 


Min/marg 


reproducibility 

.7184 

reproducibility 

.8036 

Coefficient of 


Coefficient of 


scalability 

.5914 

scalability 

.5491 


Responses to both indices vary from 5 (great deal easier to do your job well) to 1 (great 
deal harder to do your job well). 
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The ioie of Pybiic Enterprise Boards as a Buffer; 
The Concept and the issues 


Afflnci K. Sharma 


A PUBLIC ENTERPRISE board’s role as a buffer signifies one of those 
critical counts on which the public sector management is different from 
the management of private joint stock companies. A public enterprise board’s 
accountability to the minister has no parallel in the private corporate mana- 
gement where the board, as long as it makes profit and ensures handsome 
dividends for the shareholders, is really its own master. In contrast, a public 
enterprise, owing to the fact that its sole or majority ownership is vested in 
the government^ has necessarily to be politically directed. This element 
of political direction is manifested in a number of powers which the govern- 
ment reserves to itself vis-a-vis its enterprises. Th.Q?,Q inter alia in.c\\x&Q the 
power of making appointments and seeming dismissals of the board-level 
and other key personnel; the power of sanctioning capital expenditure 
above the stipulated limits; the power of issuing directives; and the like. 
A public enterprise board, in other words, has over its head a boss (in 
minister) who, unlike the shareholders of the private joint stock companies, 
means seriously to exercise his supervisory powers in relation to it. 

A public enterprise board’s role as a buffer derives, in part, from this 
situation,- and in part, as we will see in the ensuing discussion, from the fact 
that it lies located between a powerful political master, at one end, and an 
expert executive management, which engages in theday-to-day administration 
of the enterprise, at the other. The board is supposed, as a buffer, to ensure 
that a safe distance is kept between the politicians and the administrators, 
that the executive and legislative wings of the government do not interfere 
into the day-to-day administration of a public enterprise, and that the enter- 
prise duly succeeds in maintaining its identity as a distinct entity. 

Therefore, the board’s functions as a buffer constitute a critical segment 
of its overall role as an intermediate authority. And yet there are literally 
no studies documenting the various facets of this role and the problems 
which the board encounters as it sets itself to the task of actually objecti- 
fying it. 
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THE EXISTING LITERATURE 

There is, in the existing literature on public enterprise, a conspicuous 
absence of writings with a direct bearing on this theme. This is as true of 
the early pioneers^ who conceived the idea of public corporation^ (e.g., W.F. 
Willoughby, 1917^, and Herbert Morrison, 1933®), as of those who, at a later 
date, sought to reassert the cause of corporate autonomy (e.g., Marshall 
Dimock, 1949^). They displayed what was at best a remote and indirect 
concern with the board’s obligations as a buffer. And, as a matter of fact, 
this interest too was incidental and may be described at best as a fallout 
of their larger concern with evolving the concept of aiitonoirious boards. 
This is, in a way, understandable since the public corporation as an admini- 
strative device was itself then in a relatively early stage of its application, and 
as such the administrative and organisational problems, which were later to 
arise in the wake of the mass application of this experiment, had not as yet 
been fully experienced. One would, however, have expected to find, in the 
literature which emerged on the scene since after the World War 11 (when 
mass application of the ad hoc principle became the vogue), a deep and 
abiding concern with spelling out the concept and its implications and a 
sustained effort at identifying the elements and contours of the public enter- 
prise board’s role as a buffer. But these expectations have, in actual practice, 
been only very partially fulfilled. And this too is largely true only of one 
of the two principal segments of writings that together furnished the large 
bulk of the supply of literature on public enterprise in the post-World War 
II period. This chiefly consisted of: (a) the reports of the committees and 
commissions appointed at the behest of the various governments or, in 


^For a survey of the growth of the theory of public corporation and development of 
this idea in Britain see A.H. Hanson, Parliament and Public Ownership, Connecticut, Green- 
wood Press, 1973, pp. 11-32 (Reprint of the first edition, 1961, London, Cassell.); R.S. 
Arora, Administration of Government Industries, New Delhi, Indian Institute of Public 
Administration (IIPA), 1969, pp. 9*38; and Leonard Tivey, Nationalisation in British 
Industry, London, Jonathan Cape, 1973, pp. 27-38 (First edition published in 1966 by 
the same publisher). For an account of the growth and functioning of public corporations 
in various countries of the world see W. Friedmann and J.F. Garner (eds.), Government 
Enterprisa—A Comparative Study, New York, Columbia University Press, 1970. 

^W.F, Willoughby, “The National Government as a Holding Corporation”, Political 
Science Quarterly,'Vo\.XKXll,'No. 4. Also see Willoughby’s Principles of Public Admi- 
nistration, Washington, 1927. (Referred to in Arora, op. cit., pp. 10-16.) 

^Herbert Morrison. Socialisation and Transport, London, Constable &Co. Ltd., 1933. 
(Referred to in Hanson, op. cit. p. 19, and Arora, op. cit, pp. 18-20). 

*M;arshall Dimock, “Government Corporations : A Focus of Policy and Administration” 
(1 & 11), American Political Science Review, 1949, pp. 899-921, and 1145-1 164. (Referred to 
in Arora, op, cit., pp. 29-33). 
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some cases, the concerned public enterprises themselves,® (/;) the reports 
of the legislative committees of the different countries,® and (c) literature 
coming forth under the aegis of certain international agencies/ Whereas 
in these sources one finds at least occasional references to the theme, even 
if indirect, the academics,® who constitute the second of the afoiementioned 
two segments, display an almost total lack of concern with it.® 

®To quote some typical examples, like those of A.D. Gorwala, Report on the Efficient 
Conduct of Stale Enterprises, Paul H. Appleby, Re-examination of Jmlici’ s Administrative 
System, and the Administrative Reforms Commission, Report on Public Sector Under- 
takings in India; Alexander Fleck, Report of the Advisory Committee on Organisation of 
National Coal Board, appointed by the N.C.B. itself and Edwin Herbert Report of the 
Committee of Enquiry into the Electricity Supply Industry in the United Kingdom; and the 
Hoover Commission, Report on Federal Business Enterprises in the United States. 

®Like, for instance, those of the Select Committee on Nationalised Industries in the 
UK and the Parliamentary Committee on Public Undertakings in India. 

^These include, most importantly, the reports, on the subject of public enterprise, of 
the United Nations. Mention may also be made here of the literature from two other very 
recently established international centres exclusively devoted to the study of public enter- 
prise. One is called the International Centre for Public Enterprise in Developing Count- 
ries, in Yugoslavia, and the other, in the UK, which operates under the aegis of the Royal 
Institute of Public Administration, is designated as the Public Enterprise Group. Both 
bring out a journal each, identically titled Public Enterprise. 

®To mention only the more well-known names, from among those whose writings have 
principally explored the organisational and administrative themes in the last twenty-five 
years, these may include W. Friedmann, The Public Corporation, Toronto and London, 
1954 (vide Arora, op. cit., p. 14); and Government Enterprise, New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1970 (edited jointly with J.F, Gamer); W.A. Robson, Nationalised Industry 
and Public Ownership, London, Allen & Unwin, 1962 (Second Edition). (The First Edition 
of this book appeared in I960.); A.H. Hanson, op. cit.'. Managerial Problems in Public 
Enterprise, Bombay, Asia, ,1962; Nationalisation : A Book of Readings (ed.), London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1963; and Public Enterprise and Economic Development, Loiidon, Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1965; V.V. Ramanadham, The Structure of Public Enterprise in 
India, Bombay, Asia, 1961; and The Efficacy of Public Enterprise (cd.), Bombay, Allied, 
1963; H.Jfv. Paranjape, The Industricd Management Pool, New Delhi, liPA, 1962; Om 
Prakash, Theory and Working of State Corporations, London, Allen and Unwin, 1962. 
(The second edition of the book appeared in 1971, published by Orient Longman, New 
Delhi.); S.S. Khera, Government in Business, 1963. (The book went into its second edition 
in 1977, published by National, New Delhi.) ; Leonard Tivey, Nationalisation in British 
Industry, op. cit., and The Nationalised Industries Since I960 (ed.), London, Allen and 
Unwin, 1973; and Laxmi Narain, Principles and Practice of Public Enterprise Manage- , 
/??£*«/, New Delhi, S.Chand, 1980. 

the specific context of India it is, in fact, possible to discern yet another source from 
wdiich literature on public enterprise came forth in a big way during this period. Ibis con- 
sists of what may be described as the institutional research, of which two kinds may be 
identified. First, researches, reports and journals under the aegis of institutions concerned 
exclusively with public enterprise studies. The Institute of Public Enterprise, Hyderabad, 
Bureau of Public Enterprises, (BPE) New Delhi, and Standing Conference of Public Enter- 
prises (SCOPE), New Delhi, constitute the best known examples of this category. (The 
IPE and the BPE also bring out journals respectively entitled The IPE Journal and Lok 

( Continued on next page) 
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The present paper aims to explore this specific theme. And in this its 
principal concern is perceived as twofold. First, to enquire into the nature 
of the buffering act which the boards of public enterprises perform or are 
supposed to perform. Second, to consider the board’s capability, from 
different standpoints, to accomplish a materialisation of their role in this 
respect. In the latter regard, the various structural and compositional traits, 
which influence or determine their capability to act as a buffering agent, 
have been examined with reference to the boards of public enterprises in 
India. Indeed, these appear characteristically to incapacitate them in effec- 
tuating their role as a buffer. Measures aimed at removing the incom- 
patibility between their constituent traits and their role requirements on this 
count have been suggested. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

In making this presentation the paper makes certain assumptions. These 
project a certain governmental disposition to the question of public sector 
management. 

The boards as buffering agents can function only in an environment 
characterised by a firm governmental commitment to make large and genuine 
delegations to the autonomous corporations. Delegation by conferring 
discretionary powers on the delegates, generates autonomy. Autonomy is 
needed not for its own sake; it is, instead, needed to ensure that these agen- 
cies can function with a certain measure of flexibility and independence 
which is deemed necessary for enabling them to discharge the (business 
and commercial) functions they are entrusted with. This autonomy is opera- 
tionalised by devising a system of vertical distribution of power under which 
inter alia the day-to-day management of the corporations is entrusted to 
their respective managing directors. The tacit assumption in devising such 
an arrangement, since it aims to de-polilicise and de-bureaucratise these 
administrations, is that there shall be no governmental interference in the 
functional territory earmarked for their respective chief executives. If this 
assumption is correct, the conclusion to which one is inescapably driven — 
and this serves to furnish another assumption of the presentation which 


( Continued from previous page) 

XJdyog.) Among the more recent additions to it are the Centre for Public Sector Studies 
and the Public Enterprise Centre for Continuing Education (both at New Delhi). Ihe 
.second category includes institutions like the Indian Institute of Public Administration, 
New Delhi, the Administrative Staff College at Hyderabad, Documentation Centre for 
Corporate and Business Policy Research, New Delhi, Centre for Monitoring Indian Eco- 
nomy, Bombay, and the three premier Management Institutes of the country respectively 
at Ahmedabad, Calciuta and Bangalore, whose activities and concerns are more broad- 
based. 
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ensues -is that the governmental resort to the hiving- off principle^® is rooted 
in its firm desire to enable the public corporations to maintain distinct 
identities of their own. What lends credibility to this is the fact that, had the 
case been otherwise, it would have been deemed pointless by the government 
to abandon an established organisational form and venture into a new, 
more radical one. 

Given this, it would seem quite plausible to further assume that the 
government visualises clear stakes in making the boards of directors of 
its autonomous enterprises strong and independent institutions. That, in 
other words, in constituting these boards {i.e., in evolving procedures for 
making appointments on them, in deciding the composition of the respective 
boards, in determining their size and tenure, and in deciding the qualifi- 
cations and privileges of their members) the government will be governed 
by the need to ensure that these bodies have the necessary wherewithal to 
establish and assert their independence. This,- as it were, appears logically 
to flow the governmental action in abandoning the departmental form 
which is deprived of any legal personality of its own and which, therefore, 
cannot act in its own name and on its own initiative. 

These assumptions serve to bring into a close focus a certain governmental 
disposition which a discussion pertaining to the role of public enterprise 
boards as buffers may assume as its frame of reference in highlighting the 
relevant issues. These seek to state and stress the fundamental position that 
the government itself must want the boards to act as buffers. 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

A board of directors constitutes the top management organ of a public 
enterprise. It is supposed to engage itself in what Marshall Dimock describes 
as ‘sub-policy’ making.^^ That is to say, whereas in a private joint stock 
company the board of directors has a definite policy making role to perform, 
in a public enterprise, owing to the proverbial diffusion of the managerial 
functions, that (policy making) role belongs to the legislature and the e.x.ecu- 
tive government. As such, a public enterprise board takes over from where 
the legislature and the executive cease and functions till where (the enter- 
prise’s) executive management takes over. That entails decisions designed to 
process and concretise the broad policy signified by the overall legislative 

^®This evolved generally during and after World War I and stood for the transfer 
of the industrial and business functions of government from the traditional departmental 
form of organisation to the modern corporate form of business enterprise. For details see 
references noted under footnote 1. Also see Harold Seidman, “Organisational Relation- 
ships and the Control of Public Enterprise”, in United Nations, Organisation and Adminis- 
tration of Public EnterprisesSelected Papers, New York, United Nations, 1968, 
pp. 156-159. 

^^Marshall Dimock, op. eit., Quoted in A.H. Hanson, Public Enterprise and Economic 
Development, op. cit., p. 403, 
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and executive action. A.H. Hanson refers to them as “those decisions rela- 
ting to internal organisation and procedures necessary to give effect to 
general government-set objectives’’.^^ In a public enterprise, therefore, 
the concerned minister (who represents the government), the chairman of 
the board of directors (representing this collegiate team), and the managing 
director (representing the public enterprise’s executive management) cons- 
titute the crucial trio. The board, although (as such) the top management 
organ of a public enterprise forms, when looked at from the standpoint of 
the overall set-up of a country’s public administrationj an intermediate 
layer which lies sandwiched between the minister at one end, and the mana- 
ging director, at the other. 

This particular location of a public enterprise board vests it with certain 
functions which are collectively labelled as those of a ‘buffer’ or ‘shock 
absorber’. Certain pre-conditions must be met before, however, the board 
may get to start performing its role as a buffer. These inter cilia include the 
fact that the board should find acceptance as being a functionally useful 
intermediate tier of administration, so that it may command a position 
and stature by virtue of which it is heard and respected, and its decisions 
accorded due weight. In practiccj however, it is found scarcely to be the 
case. Owing to a variety of reasons, some of which we examine below in at- 
tempting to see how to go about strengthening its role as a buffer, it finds 
its authority eroded and its position slighted. This ultimately generates the 
kind of circumstances under which the performance of its functions as a 
buffer is rendered difficult, or even impossible. Before, however, we consider 
this, it intended to first examine as to what in essence are the board’s func- 
tions as a buffer. 

THE CONCEPT 

A buffer is defined as a means to act as cushion against shock. It may 
be used to soften or lessen the impact of the shock, or alternatively, the 
buffering act may be designed to modify the effect of the shock. A buffer 
may also be used to absorb the shock of collision or impact. It may also 
be used as a deadening agent, i.e., something used to deaden the force of 
concussion. A buffer may also be conceived as a shield or wall to prevent 
contact or interaction between the forces of potential collision. .A buffering 
act may be initiated either as a curative or a preventive measure. Alterna- 
tively, the use of buffer may signify the intention to press into service both 
its uses, curative and preventive, simultaneously. 

This suggests a number of different possibilities which may be explored 
in attempting to use the board of directors as a buffer between the govern- 


^^tarshall Dimock, op. cit., p, 403. 
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ment and the executive management of a public enterprise. 

When one thinks of the board of directors as a buffer, the implicit assump- 
tion is that there is a neat distribution of functions between the three par- 
ties involved in the buffering process {z>., the government, the executive 
management of the enterprise, and the board, the buffering agent, itself) 
and that their respective roles and powers are well defined. The buffering 
act assumes that the three have well established identities, which in essence 
means that, under the scheme of vertical distribution of power, the board 
and the executive management have clear delegations from their respective 
superiors. The moment the identities are diluted, owing to an overlap of the 
functional boundaries (or, in other words, owing to the encroachment of 
the authority of a subordinate jurisdiction), the idea of a buffer can no 
longer be sustained. This suggests one of the initial burdens of the board 
as a buffer, namely, that while it must act to maintain its own identity vis-a- 
vls the government, it must, in turn, delegate in clearest possible terms to 
the executive management of the public enterprise so as to ensure that the 
latter's identity vis-a-vis itself too is equally well established and maintained. 
A buffer or a buffering act is clearly inconceivable till this happens. For it 
has ultimately to serve as a wedge between two converging planes. 

As a buffer, the board performs multifarious functions. It interprets the 
ministerial directives and transmits, in an intelligible form, the political 
will to the executive management. At the other end, it advises the enterprise’s 
executive management on how best to secure the execution of the directives 
received, from time to time, from the government. Also, as a buffer, it checks 
the minister’s tendency to involve himself in the detailed, day-to-day mana- 
gement of a public enterprise. .A board’s existence serves constantly to remind 
the Jiiinister that he is supposed only to go thus far and no further. That a 
public enterprise is autonomous within the limits of the delegation made to 
it by the government, and that any ministerial directive which impinges 
upon this delegated authority (has the effect of adversely altering these 
delegations) would involve an encroachment of the public enterprise’s auto- 
nomy. 

In this vertical authority structure the board marks the point of conver- 
gence between political decisions and the managerial actions. And this 
serves to stress its role as a buffer. It is the intention of this arrangement 
to free the day-to-day management of public enterprises from the arena of 
politics, partisan pressures, electoral and constituency considerations, and 
the like, it does so by strictly applying commercial considerations to its 
decisions and demanding that the government give its directives in writing 
when, in the national interest, as interpreted by it (the government), it may 
desire the board to act in a manner other than that warranted by strict com- 
mercial criteria. 

This forms the subject of an extended comment in an article by P. Chadha. 
The author describes the board’s role as ‘boundary line management’. 
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He observes: “The board is a buffer between the internal culture and processes 
of the organisation, and the external controls and influences. If the buffer is 
weak... the organisational culture becomes difficulttodevelopandsustain...”^ 
The essence of the public enterprise culture lies principally in its programme 
biased nature, its commercial orientation, its performance based personnel 
policies, and its involvement largely in revenue producing activities. The 
boards owe it to the public enterprise managements to prevent this culture 
from being dented under the impact of acute pressures from without. Chadha 
further observes: “Strong influences from powerful well-established agencies, 
directly from various points outside the organisation, without the Board 
performing its regulatory and coordinating functions, can have various 
consequences for the internal dynamics . . . this state of affairs makes even 
legitimate controls,- operating from outside the organisational boundary, 
look like hurtful interference. Steps to enable the Board to become functional 
in its critical role of boundary-line management are, therefore, absolutely 
essential... The steps outlined by the author are mainly two. First, the 
board should initiate definite measures aimed®at inducing ‘restraint’ in 
government and parliament in their initiatives in relation to the enterprise. 
This result, he rightly believes, can be obtained if the board invariably insis- 
ted on preparing, in consultation with the administrative ministryj a detailed 
corporate plan in respect of the enterprise. For in the proeesSj on the one 
hand,- the ministry’s firm commitment to the plan shall be secured, and, on 
the other, the plan will serve as an authentic frame of reference for parlia- 
ment in judging the'enterprise’s performance. Second, the board should act 
to overcome the remediable environmental constraints and, to this end, 
use the Committee on Public Undertakings and other forums to generate 
in all concerned an understanding of the enterprise’s problems and cons- 
traints.^® 

Another dimension of the board’s role as a buffer merits a mention here. 
And it is that the board acts as a shield which insulates the public enterprise 
management from the effects of politics and political instability. The point 
is that the creation of an intermediate layer between the government and 
the public enterprise’s executive management serves as a shock-absorber, 
meaning that this buffer absorbs the shocks (resulting from changes at the 
political level) and does not allow them to dislocate the functioning of the 
enterprise. At any rate, the existence of the board ensures that the dislocations 
are minimal. The continuity of the public enterprise administration, in terms 
of the continuity of the key personnel^ is ensured with the effects of political 
changes remaining confined principally to the board level personnel. One 

Chadha, “Public Enterprises and Parliament”, in Waris R. Kidwai (ed,), Public 
Sector— An Introspection, New Delhi, Standing Conference of Public Enterprises, 1980. 
p. 30. 
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may, in fact, attribute to the board an element of continuity even in respect 
of policy, for one may reasonably expect a strong board, in the event of 
political changes taking place, to resist the governmental pressure for a 
sharp change in policy, or a total break from the past policies. Indeed, this, 
in some ways, is the essence of the board’s role as a buffer. And a board is 
not worth its name if it may be able to exercise no moderating influence 
on an over-zealous minister in such an eventuality. 

It must, however, be acknowledged that the board’s task in this respect 
has several constraints. These emanate from the fact that, in view of their 
sole or majority ownership by the government, the public enterprises must 
necessarily be politically directed. The governmental financing of these 
bodies, as stated earlier, inevitably induces an element of political direction. 
Moreover, since the very concept of public enterprise is based on the notion 
of delegation, there has necessarily to be evolved a scheme of power distri- 
bution between the board and the government. Some sort of power struggle, 
leading to an encroachment on the board’s prerogatives, appears to be 
in-built in a situation of this kindj particularly in the developing countries 
where democracies are in a nascent stage of development and to whose 
political cultures any notion of ‘self-restraint’ is largely foreign. And even 
if one succeeded, by some miracle, in preventing this (encroachment), the 
fact that the creation of public enterprises essentially signifies inroads into 
the political power structure (that these exist and thrive on the delegated 
power, which originally constituted an inalienable preserve of the political 
elite) and that these are, therefore, characteristically political in nature, 
remains entirely unaltered. The truths therefore, is that the board itself exer- 
cises significant political power (in terms of the delegations made to it), 
although it does so in the name of the minister. The locus of political power 
changes (from legislative and ministerial level to the board level) and the 
agency exercising it changes too (from a representative, political functionary 
(minister) to an unrepresentative, expert collegiate body), but not the fact 
that it is exercised.^.® 

A FURTHER DIMENSION 

This exposition has so far been concerned mainly with projecting the 
various dimensions of the role of this buffering agent in relation to the govern- 
ment which seeks, through various methods, to control the functioning 
of public enterprises. The question to which we may now turn is as to what 

^‘*The political dimension of the government and board relationship receives some 
attention in A.H. Hanson, "Parliament and Public Ownership”, op. dt., pp. 11-32; R.S. 
Arora, op. dt., pp, 9-43; Harold Seidman, op. dt., pp. 156-168; and A.F, Sherib, “Top- 
level Management and Personnel Problems of Public Enterprises”, in United Nations, 
Organisation and Administration of Public Enterprises; Selected Papers, op. dt., pp. 169- 
382. 
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relational modalities may be evolved by the board in conducting itself with 
the executive management of the enterprise, so that its initiatives as a buffer 
remain consistent and relevant. The task of the board here consists, in the 
main, in making clearest possible delegations to the executive management 
and, thereafter, giving it sufficient elbow room to act and perform freely. 
If the board fails to act in this fashion^ and, instead, interferes into the mana- 
gement’s jurisdiction (immerses itself in the details of day-to-day manage- 
ment), it renders a blow to the very concept of buffer. For now that there 
is a jurisdictional overlap, the dividing line (separating the jurisdictions 
of the two) vanishes, so that the concept of buffer itself (signifying the exis- 
tence of a cushion to act as a shield or wall that prevents contact between 
the forces of potential collision) vanishes. Seen in this perspective, a distinct 
jurisdictional identity for the executive management is of essence to the 
concept of buffer, which once again underscores the need for clear and well- 
defined delegations to the operational management. 

What may be the other means of ensuring the continued performance 
of the board’s role as a buffer, insofar as its relationship with the manage- 
ment is concerned? One which suggests itself is the initiation of measures 
that would help in building up the authority and position of the managing 
director (MD). The crux of the matter here is that the MD should be able 
to deal with the board from a position of strength. Obsiously, he has much 
greater strength if he is a member of the board (than if he is not, in which 
case he merely carried out the board’s orders and reports to it), and yet 
greater strength if he is its chairman. If the two positions (i.e., those of the 
managing director and the chairman) are occupied by different incumbents, 
there is the danger that the chairman might, as A. H. Hanson puts it, “immerse 
h’mself too deeply in the affairs of the undertaking and regard himself as 
a rival rather than as a collaborator”^’’ of the managing director. Hanson 
also expresses the apprehension that “he (the chairman) may even go over 
the head of the general manager (managing director), thereby creating 
confusion in the line of command”.^® Another means which may contribute 
to the enhancement of the MD’s prestige is his appointment by the govern- 
ment. rather than by the board. Of course, for obvious reasons, this must 
necessarily happen in consultation with, and agreement of, the board.^® This 
would better ensure the development of mutually cordial relations between 
the board and the M.D. Likewise, it may be of considerable help in ensuring 
smoothness of relationship between the board and the executive manage- 
ment, and in enabling the latter to assert its position vis-a-vi^ the former. 

Hanson, Managerial Problems in Public Enterprise, op. cit., p, 59. In India the 
government arc now fast moving to combine the two positions in their imdcrtakinrs 

p. 59. 

procedure evolved by the Public Enterprises Selection Board in India duly accom- 
modates this requirement. See SiS, Khera, op. cit., pp. 263-264. 
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if the delegation of authority to the management is statutorily backed.^® 
Other things which may contribute to a healthy board-management rela- 
tionship, and to the making of a climate congenial for the management to 
stretch its authority to the full, are that the meetings of the board must not 
be convened too frequently (so that it, of necessity, confines itself to matters 
of major Interest to the political masters, thereby giving the MD a freer 
hand in the day-to-day management matters), and that the board should 
refrain from splitting into a large number of conunittees “for committees 
almost inevitably display a tendency to immerse themselves in managerial 
detail”.^^ 

The above suggested measures aim at a twofold thrust: (a) securing 
an environment in which the board and the management, of necessity, 
stick to their respective jurisdictions, and in which there are checks on the 
board’s tendency to infiltrate into the jurisdiction of management; and (b) 
Strengthening the position of the MD so that he succeeds in preserving the 
identity of the executive management as a distinct administrative tier. 

QUALITY AND PRIVILEGES 

The next thing, in order that the board may be enabled to discharge 
its functions as a buffer, is to ensure the quality and the privileges of the 
men who are appointed as its directors. Individuals of outstanding compe- 
tence and calibre who, when necessary, would assert themselves to establish 
and maintain the identity of the board, whose unequivocalness is matched 
by their concern for and commitment to make the board play its intended 
role in this respect, wholly undeterred by the consequences, and who would 
not allow it to degenerate into a pure and simple vehicle of governmental 
influence should find place on these boards. It is scarcely necessary to em- 
phasise that, without this, the intention to make the board act as buffer 
shall remain only a pious hope; its realisation in practice would be clearly 
impossible. And with that, a major purpose of constituting an intermediate 
authority between government and public enterprises operational manage- 
ment would be defeated, and the board reduced to a redundant organ. 

Apart from the quality of men who occupy these positions, equally, 

®®This practice is reported to prevail in countries like Nigeria and Chile. See United 
Nations, Organisation and Administration of Public Enterprises: Selected Papers, dp. cit., 
p. 69. In India, however, this delegation is not statutorily defined. 

Hanson, Managerial Problems in Public Enterprise, op. cit., pp. 59-60. In a recent 
study (report currently under preparation), in course of which the present author carried 
out the investigation of some of the public undertakings of the Government of Rajasthan, 
the reverse was, however, found to be the case. (Among the other studies in which discus- 
sions on the board-management relationship may be found are United Nations, Organi- 
sation and Administration of Public Enterprises; Selected Papers, op. cit., pp. 61-74; and 
O.P. KaushaJ, Management Organisation and Control in Public Enterprises, Bombay, 
Allied, 1964. 
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if not more, important is the matter coiicerning their service conditions a, ml 
privileges. 'Fhese should be on par with those enjoyed by the top-most civil 
sersams of the government. That would help in according to the boards 
a status (in the formal system of public administration) commensurate with 
their delicate and difficult task in this respect. 

Two things of special significance here are the matter pet taining to the 
salaries of the chairman and the directors, and that of their tenure. I he 
first is important in attracting the really qualified persons to the board and 
ill retaining them in its service. .A.nd the second, le., long tenures for incum- 
bents, would enable them to make a .impact on the working of these enter- 
prises. It is, however, common knowledge that the boards of public enter- 
prises in India leave much to be desired on both these counts,"^ 

FUNCTIONALISM 

In regard to the need to create a strong and independent board it is further 
suggested that a dose of functionalism into the boards of public enterprises 
would go a long way in helping to create conditions necessary for this.^^ 

A functional board^'* is one the majority of whose directors arc drawn 
from, within the concerned undertaking. This ensures that the directors 
are men with industrial experience and, what is more important, that they 
have deep familiarity with the problems of the concerned undertaking, 
.so that they will speak with authority and conviction in the board meetings 
and the views they ventilate in these meetings will carry the necessary weight 
vis-a-vIs those of their official counterparts. The decisions emanating from 
a board thus constituted will command far great respect at the ministerial 
level too. 

The experience of the policy boards in India— where ollicials have domi- 
nated numerically and where non-official directors form a microscopic 

"^See the Twentieth Report of the Committee on Public Undertakings (Sixth Lok Subha) 
(1978-79) Oi\ StmcMre of Boards of Management of Pitblic Undertakings and Other Allied 
Matters. 

^®Of ooLU’se it may not be feasible or necessary, or even desirable, to constitute functional 
boards in respect of all undertakings of the government. Small units as well as those new'ly 
established have, for obvious reasons, to be excepted from this. By way of clarification it 
may be added here that in suggesting functional boards for public enterprises we do not 
have in mind fully functional boards in which there arc no part-time directors. M'hat is, 
instead, suggested i.s boards the majority of whose directors arc full-timers. 1 hese arc 
commonly designated as ‘mixed boards’. 

®^For a discussion on functional and policy boards sec A.H. Hanson, Managerial Prob- 
lems in Public Enterprise and Public Enterprise and Economic Development, op. cit., 
pp, 37-43 and 39S-400 respectively, Laxmi Narain, Ojp. cit., pp. 139-142; Om Prakash, 
op. cit., pp. 181-18S; Leonard Tivey, Nationalisation in British Industry, op. cit., 
pp. 107-1.09; W.,A. Rob.son, op. cit., pp. 223-226; and Administrative Reforms Com- 
tuission Study Team, Report on Public Sector Undertakings, Delhi, M.anager of publica- 
tions, 1967, pp. 29-32. 
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iniiiority — is instructive in this regard.®® The latter, owing largely to the 
fact that they have been drawn from outside the enterprise and have, there- 
fore, no roots in and lack (an insider’s) familiarity with the enterprise opera- 
tions, come to have no say in the decision making process, which is nearly 
entirely dominated by the officials.®® The boards, their composition being 
what it is, thus tend to act as vehicles of governmental influence.®^ 

An incidental advantage which may accrue from a situation under which 
the majority of the board members are drawn from within the enterprise 
is that it will curtail the ministerial discretion in making appointments insofar 
as the minister’s choice must, of necessity, largely be confined to those 
available from within the concerned undertaking. There would, in fact, be 
a further curtailment of the ministerial discretion owing to the fact that, 
under a situation of this kind, most prospective appointees choose them- 
selves in that a minister may find it difficult to ignore the legitimate claims 
of the select few who have been thrown up for top appointments from within 
the system and whose claims to them might be fully justified by virtue of 
their competent, long and loyal service to the organisation. This is once 
again a benefit of a critical significance. For the men whose nomination to 
directorships, and continuation in these positions, is backed by their proven 
record of accomplishment, will be guided in their work by objective criteria 
(and not narrow, subjective considerations) and be able to resist pressure 
for unprincipled compromises. That will go a long way in helping these 
boards to establish a much needed identity for themselves. 

It also bears a mention here that this {i.c., the curtailment of the minis- 
terial discretion in making appointments to the boards), by restricting the 
minister’s privilege to distribute patronage, would save public undertakings 
from becoming an arena of politics. It may be noted in this regard that the 
establishment, in 1974, of the Public Enterprises Selection Board (PESB) 
by the Government of India, and prior to that the adoption of certain other 
procedures for the screening of the board level appointments,®® were aimed 
precisely at achieving this result. There is, however, no denying the fact 

®®Since the early seventies thecentral government have, however, moved in the direction 
of the gradual introduction of the full-time functional directors on the boards of their 
public undertakings. {See for government’s policy on composition of the boards SCOPE, 
Government Policy for the Management of Public Enterprises, New Delhi, SCOPE, 1979 
f2nd edition), pp. M117-M119.) But the boards of the state level enterprises continue to 
be stafl’ed almost exclusively with the part-time directors, mostly civil servants. The authors 
study of the public enterprises in the Rajasthan State confirms this trend. {See for a panora- 
mic view of the public enterprises of the various state governments, Ziauddin Khan and 
Ramesh K. Arora (eds.). Public Enterprises in India — A Study of the State Governweni 
r/w/eriifl/cmg.v, New Delhi, Associated, 1975.) 

“®ARC Study Team, OJ3. cf/.. pp. 30-31, 66. 

‘“^See Section VI. 

®®.For a brief discussion on this see Indian Institute of Management, Bangalore and 
Bureau of Public Enterprises, New Delhi, Performance of Indian Public Enterprises, Nev, 
Delhi, SCOPE, 1978, pp, 4.5-46; a,nd iasm} NaraW} op. cit. , p. 393, 
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that there has ultimately to be a certain measure of political acceptance in 
respect of these appointments, and, ideed, the procedure evolved by the 
PESB takes full cognizance of this fact.^® 

Yet another advantage of functionalism would be that the boards will 
consist predominantly of the full time directors who can find the time neces- 
sary for the job. And who, for the same reason, will be in a position to make 
a definite contribution to the board’s deliberations. In essence, the advantage 
of functionalism is that the full time directors tend to have greater stakes 
in the efficient running of the enterprise and that they are more disposed to 
show results — something which again helps to build up the authority and 
prestige of the board. And with this it can assert itself, be heard, and shown 
the regard due to it. In other words, it will find itself in a situation under 
which it may effectively act as a buffer. 

An equally important advantage of functionalism, as a means to secure 
for the boards an effective role as a buffer, flows from the fact that all the 
functional directors have distinct top level responsibilities attached to them. 
As a result, there would be no duplication and overlapping of jurisdictions, 
nor would there be much scope for buck-passing. Besides, the contribution 
potential of each member of the board is enhanced, because each develops 
deep insights into the area of his concern owing to long years of association 
with the same. This, in its own turn, will help the board to assert its creden- 
tials as a functionally useful intermediate tier of administration, and thus 
facilitate the discharge of its functions as a buffer. 

Probably the strongest argument in favour of a dose of functionalism 
in the boards of directors of public enterprises — in pursuance of the aim of 
facilitating their role as a buffer — is that, under functionalism, the boards 
would no longer be in the unenviable position of having to justify their 
existence — a situation which India's policy boards have been having to face. 
The following extract from the report of the Study Team on Public Sector 
Undertakings of the Administrative Reforms Commission (ARC) explains 
this: “...in the present scheme of things where policy is laid down by the 
Government and important powers of financial controls are... exercised by 
the Controlling Ministry, the role of the policy-making board becomes 
somewhat ambiguous and atrophied. It cannot deal with high policy since 
it is a prerogative of the Government. It cannot deal with day-to-day admi- 
nistration which is within the domain of the chief executive. Thus it is reduced 
to a quasi-administrative level and compelled to look for and. function in 
an area which is neither reserved to the Government nor delegated to the 
chief executive. It is in this context that some of the policy-making boards, 

S.S. Khera, op. cit., pp. 263-264. In the state-level undertakings, however, the 
ministers continue to enjoy full discretion in making these appointments. The author’s 
previously mentioned study of the Rajasthan public enterprises shows that there does not 
exist in the state a body parallel to the PESB. Similar situation is reported to prevail in 
other states as well. 
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as constituted today, attract the criticism of being ineffective and even redun- 
dant.”^® 

The moral is that it is absolutely essential that the boards have substan- 
tive and substantial, specifically identifiable, and a viable spectrum of duties 
and functions. Unless that is so, and so long as they continue to preoccupy 
themselves with what may be crudely described as merely ‘residual’ functions, 
they will not command the requisite respect and stature as an intermediate 
tier. And it is functionalism aloncj with its advocacy of a policy-cum-execu- 
tive type of role, which offers a conceptual framework within which a viable 
role for the boards can be demarcated. Once this happens, the board will 
operate from a position of strength, because with that it will fully be able 
to establish itself as a functionally indispensable intermediate authority. 
This fact would easily come home if it is appreciated that the board’s role 
as a buffer is, in the ultimate analysis, a derived role (one which is not formally 
and explicitly conferred upon them, but, instead, derives from their inter- 
mediate location), and, as such, their capability to discharge it would infi- 
nitely improve if they succeed in winning acceptance as functionally useful 
bodies. 

In this, the following will render some assistance: 

(a) Administrative and financial delegations to the boards should be 
large enough, so that these are consistent with the basic aim of 
producing a viable spectrum of duties and powers for them. This 
would entail a great deal more of decentralisation at the ministerial 
level than is at present the case. The aim is to obviate a situation 
under which the boards may be repeatedly required to approach 
the respective ministers for approvals. 

{b) The ministerial powers in relation to board should be statutorily 
defined, so that the extra-statutory ministerial pressures may be 
discouraged.®^ Statutory delimitation of the ministerial functions 

^‘“ARC Study Team, op. cit., pp. 30*31. 

Hanson does not think that any specific advantage may result from this. He, in 
fact, argues, in a cogently developed case against statutory restrictions on the ministerial 
freedom to direct a public enterprise (in the essay entitled ‘Parliament, Minister and Board’), 
“that establishing a smooth and fruitful relationship between a public enterprise and the 
other agencies of government, both legislative and executive, is much more a matter of 
convention-building than of rule-making”. Ptom/ng and the Politicians and Other Essays, 
London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1969, p. 74. Also see Hanson, Parliament and Public 
Ownership and Public Enterprise and Economic Development, op. cit., pp. 33-50 and 366- 
379 respectively, and in United Nations, Organisation and Administration of Public Enter- 
prises; Selected Papers^ op. cit., pp. 31-40. Minister-board relationship is also discussed 
in V.Y. Ramanadham, Control of Public Enterprises in India, Bombay, Asia, 1964; Jagdish 
Prakash, Public Enterprises, in India — A Study in Control, Allahabad, Thinker’s Library, 
1980; W.A, Robson, op. cit., pp. 138-162, and “Ministerial Control of the Nationalised 

(Continued on next page) 
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from those of the boards will help to crystallise the responsibilities 
of the respective authorities.®^ 

(c) Any suggestion from the minister to a board, asking it to act in a 
manner other than that dictated by economic considerations, should 
invariably come in the form of a written directive. 

CIVIL SERVANTS 

Relieving the boards of public enterprises from the civil service domi- 
nation would also go a long way in promoting and strengthening the much 
needed corporate culture in them. The presence of civil servants on the 
boards tends to compromise their role as a buffer, for this brings them in 
direct and immediate contact with an agency which, in fact, acts as an ins- 
trument of governmental control. The following extract from, the report of 
the Study Team of the ARC on Public Sector Undertakings is illuminating 
in this regard: 

The general view of most of the witnesses who appeared before us was 
that Gavernment oflicials holding part-time directorships acted more 
as representatives of their respective ministries than as members of a 
team entrusted with the development and management of an under- 
taking. We were also told that there were instances of the representatives 
of the Government concurring with the views of other members of the 
board while at the meeting of the board, and taking a contrary view 
when the same matter went up to the Ministry for consideration and 
approval.®® 

The above report also quotes evidence to the effect that the officials 
treat the board deliberations rather casually and that they bold this institu- 
tion in a low esteem. They, in fact, as the ensuing observation from the 

(Continued from previous page) 

Industries”, in Friedmann and Garner (eds.), op. cit., pp. 79-90 ; N.N. Mallya, Public 
Enterprises in India — Their Control and Accountability, Delhi, National, 1971, pp. 103- 
123 ; Laxml Narain, op. cit., pp. 292-323, and “Government Control of Public Enterprises”, 
in R.S. Nigam (ed.), Issues in Public Enterprises, Delhi, Pragati, 1980, pp. 41-61 ; United 
Nations, Organisation, Management and Supervision of Public Enterprises in Developing 
Countries, New York, U.N. 1974, pp. 79-97. Extended discussions on this theme also 
figure in the ARC and its study team’s reports on Public Sector Undertakings. 

®^In this respect the statutory corporation has an edge over the government company 
form, for in the case of the latter the articles of association and memorandum of association 
are drafted and revised at the level of the ministry' itself, so that the autonomy of a company 
is more exposed to the risk of erosion. It is, however, common knowledge that in India 
the company form has found favour with the government (both Central as well as State) 
in conducting their public enterprises. 

®®ARC Study Team, op. cit., p, 30. , 
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Study Team Report reveals, make no secret of their reluctance to accord to 
the board the status due to it; 

, , .some of these representatives of the Government on the boards do 
not care to acquaint themselves with the agenda even when they attend 
meetings since they feel it did not very much matter what the board 
decided since the real or ultimate deciding authority was the Ministry 
itself, and they could exercise their minds and their rights when the 
matters went up to the Ministry from the board.^^ 

If this is the disposition of an average civil servant towards the boards 
of public enterprises their numerical domination on these bodies would 
render them indistinguishable from the rest of the governmental machinery. 
And the fact of the matter remains that the boards of Indian public enter- 
prises continue to be numerically dominated by civil servants.®^ It is little 
wonder, therefore, that they should attract the charge of being little more 
than, as the Estimates Committee (of the 1st Lok Sabha) put it, ‘adjuncts 
to ministries’. They have also been described as being no more than mere 
‘extensions’ of the government departments, and mere ‘committees’ of the 
government. This compositional make-up, it is not difficult to see, renders 
these boards unsuitable to discharge the functions of a buffer. Insteadj they, 
precisely as a result of this, get to be put to use as a vehicle of government 
influence and a camouflage for governmental interference in the day-to-day 
management of these enterprises. 

Having seen that the presence of civil servants on the boards tends in- 
evitably to compromise their role as buffers, the question which may now be 
asked is as to what precise contribution will their presence on the boards 
yield and whether they are in a position to make such, a contribution.®^ 
The first thing to note in this regard is that the civil servants’ availa- 
bility to act as directors on the public enterprise boards is (mainly) on a 
part time basis, so that most of them, owing to their preoccupations in the 
ministries, are not in a position to devote the necessary time and attention 
to these enterprises. Besides, the directorial tenure of the civil servants, 
owing to frequent transfers, is often so short that it may be doubted if they will 
be able to acquaint themselves with the circumstances and special problems 
of the undertakings, let alone develop any abiding interest in them. Further, 

ARC Study Team, o/j, c/V., p. 30. 

®®*See Footnote 25. 

®®This que.stion is considered in the Krishna Menon Committee Report (entitled Par- 
liementmy Supervision Over State Undertakings) (Being the Report of the Sub-committee 
of the Congress Party in Parliament), New Delhi, Secretary, Congress Party in Parliament, 
1959, pp. 1,5-16; United Nations, The Nationalised Industries since 1960, op. cit., pp. 133- 
136; S.S. Khera, op. cit., pp. 83, 214-215; Om Prakash, op. cit., pp, 179-180; Laxmi Narain, 
op. cit., pp. 156-157; and. A.H. Hanson, in United Nations, Nationalisation in British 
Industry, op. cit, p, 67. 
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the criteria on which they are nominated on the boards have nothing to 
do with what specific contribution they may be able to make to their deli- 
berations. Also, the civil servants arCj by training and temperament both, 
disposed to act with excessive caution which^ in turn, brings into the public 
enterprises the governmental culture characterised by all the traits of bureau- 
cracy in its pejorative sense. This defeats the very purpose which led to 
the creation of the autonomous jurisdictions styled as public enterprises. 
Finally, the civil servants, to put it mildly, do not appear to be sympathetically 
disposed to these boards. 


CONCLUSION 

In conclusion it may be asked as to what the chances are of the conditions 
assumed in the foregoing pages being, realised, in actual practice. For, that 
will ultimately determine the capability of these boards to accomplish a 
materialisation of their role as a buffer. This, it would seem, is basically a 
question of whether the necessary political will to generate those conditions 
is present in the government. Given this, the government can muster neces- 
sary support for the reforms designed to achieve this end. These reforms 
will involve: (a) making necessary departures from such existing practices 
and procedures as have the effect of preventing these boards fromassuming 
their intended role in this respect, and (h) initiating alternative policies 
designed to strengthen this aspect of their role. However, these reforms can- 
not be viewed in isolation. The success with which these may be accomplished 
and, indeed, the capacity and the willingness of the government itself to 
initiate them will depend upon certain factors which are necessarily of a more 
general and macro nature, and over which the government may have little 
or no immediate control. These include, to mention more important of 
them, the level of political and economic development which a country 
has achieved, how stable is the country’s government, whether or not there 
exists, among the major political parties of the country, a broad consensus 
with regard to the extent and role of the public sector in its economy, the 
availability of trained manpower, and finally, what disposition does the 
country’s civil service bear to its public sector. This, while underscoring 
the salient fact that the intended reforms may not necessarily be within an 
immediate and easy grasp of the government^ nevertheless does not^ in any 
way, alter the basic position that it is the seriousness which the government 
brings to bear on the question of depoKticising and debureaucratising these 
adminislrations which, in the last analysis, will clinch the issue. 

□ 


The Estabiishmerit Officer 


P.R. Dubhashi 


T he establishment office is a unique institution in India’s admini- 
strative system. There is only one Establishment Officer to the Govern- 
ment ofindia. There is no office of this type in any of the state governments 
though^ of course, some of the functions of the Establishment Officer are 
discharged by the general administration department (GAD) in the state 
governments. 

There is an aura of authority or even of mystery surrounding the Estab- 
lishment Officer! The fate of many an individual officer seems to depend on 
what he does through his files marked ‘confidential’. On the table in his office 
in the North Block in New Delhi there are many telephones which keep 
constantly ringing and the walls of his office are lined up with awe inspiring 
steel almirahs containing the confidential rolls of the civil servants. 

The office of the Establishment Officer is comparatively of recent origin. 
It came into existence in its present form in 1938 as a result of the report of 
the Maxwell Committee. 

APPOINTMENTS UNDER THE CENTRAL STAFFING SCHEME 

The most important work of the Establishment Officer is in connection 
with the appointment of officers to various positions from under secretary 
upwards to joint secretary in the central secretariat and attached offices. 
To these are added appointments in the public sector organisations. At 
present in the secretariat are nearly 3G0 joint secretaries; 300 directors; 
500 deputy secretaries and some 900 under secretaries— some 2,000 in all. 

The appointment to these posts is made under what is called the central 
staffing scheme. The essence of the scheme is that the officers are drawn from 
the various all-India and central services. These officers are on deputation 
from these services for specific periods of tenure— three years in the case 
of under secretary, four years of deputy secretary and director and five years 
of joint secretary and above. On the termination of the tenure period of 
deputation they return to their cadres and are available for postings in their 
respective departments or cadres. The only service from which officers are 
available all the time for work in the central secretariat is the Central Secre- 
tariat Service (CSS). The CSS provides, as it were, the permanent corps for 
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manning comparatively less senior posts in the central secretariat but even 
the CSS officers are expected to move from one department to another 
rather than get fossilised for a number of years in the same cicpartirient. 
The number of services from which officers are drawn for posts under the 
central stafliiig scireme is very large. Apart from the IAS, the number of 
otlier all-India and central services runs into some 25 to 30, 

PROCEDURE OF POSTINGS 

The main business of the Establishment Officer is to obtain from the 
cadre authorities, in charge of various services, names of officers who are 
available for postings under the central staffing scheme and then to draw 
upon that list for proper postings at various levels in various departments 
and ministries of the Government of India. The job of the Estoblishmcni 
Officer, thus, is essentially of a match-maker— matching post with person, 
post with its duties and responsibilities and person with his talent and expe- 
rience. The Establishment Officer has to keep an advance account of the 
vacancies likely to occur in the various departments and ministries and main- 
tain a panel of officers from various services in order to fill up t he vacancies. 

The procedure of postings is somewhat as follows; A request comes from 
the department indicating the vacancy and a brief job description of the 
post. After scrutinising the job requirement and the background and expe- 
rience needed, the Establishment Officer suggests a panel of names. Normally, 
the Establishment Officer would send to the indenting department a panel 
of three names out of whom one could be selected by the department for 
filling up the vacancy. 

While this is the formal procedure, in practice many an informal step 
may intervene. Thus before making a formal reference, the secretary in 
charge of the department could informally sound the Establishment Officer 
on the ‘Restricted Exchange’ (Rax). Some time even individual names would 
be suggested or discussed. The Establishment Officer makes a mental note 
of these requests and suggestions from the ministries. 

After the choice is formally conveyed by the department, the Establish- 
ment Officer has to take further steps for getting the clearance of the 
authorities concerned. 

APPOINTMENT AUTPIORITIES 

The authorities are at two levels — the administrative and the political. 
The administrative authority consists of two boards — the Establishmeiu 
Board (EB) and the Senior Selection Board (SSB). The EB is concerned 
w'ith iiuaking recommendations for the posts of under secretaries, dcjnity 
sea-etaries and directors while the SSB is concerned with postliig.s o[‘ the 
joint secretaries and higher management level. TheEBis presided over by 
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tile personnel secretary and consists of three other secretaries. The SSB 
is presided over by the Cabinet Secretary and consists of the personnel 
secretary and two other senior secretaries. The Establishment Officer is the 
member secretary of both the boards. 

Many of the proposed appointments are of routine nature and are just 
mentioned in the agenda notes for being taken note of by the board members. 
Only cases of an exceptional nature come up before the board for detailed 
discussion. One category of exceptional cases is the one which attracts 
the so called ‘cooling off' period rule. The rule requires that after a posting 
in the central government an officer must serve for at least three years in 
his cadre or department before he is eligible for consideration for another 
posting in the central secretariat. While some officers continue to serve 
in their departments and, in the case of all-India service officers, in their 
states, without a single opportunity of central deputation, some others seem 
to be repeatedly gravitating towards central postings. To name a few states, 
officers from Bihar and Orissa seem to be so uncomfortable in their states 
that they keep on looking for postings at the centre. On the other hand, 
in some other states like Tamil Nadu and Karnataka, the officers find that 
in terms of promotion or other creative comforts they are better off in the 
state than at the centre and this diminishes their enchantment of postings at 
the centre. As regards other central services, there is a continuous desire 
to get a higher share of central postings especially when they find that their 
cadres do not provide satisfactory channels of promotion. 

However, it is the business of the Establishment Officer to be fair to all, 
to all the state cadres of the ail-lndia service and to all the services so that 
everybody gets his due in the postings. To be fair to all is never easy. Never- 
theless, the Establishment Officer should not only be fair to all but should 
also be seen to be fair to all. More important, be should be fair to the 
requirements of efficient administration and pick up the best person for thi 
job. It is only when he fulfils these conditions that he will inspire a sense 
of confidence amongst all. 

The recommendations of the administrative boards have to go to the 
political authority for approval. The political authority is the Appointments 
Committee of the Cabinet (ACC). It is headed by the Prime Minister and 
consists of the Home Minister and minister of the department concerned. 

While sending their choice the department would already have consulted 
their minister and therefore the proposals, when they come from the 
department, need to be seen or approved by only the other members, 
namely, the Home Minister and the Prime Minister. The authority for the 
appointments at the level of under secretaries is delegated to the EB and 
such cases need never go up to the ACC. The committee does not actually 
meet and approval is taken on files by the secretary of the committee, namey, 
the Establishment Officer. 

The Establishment Officer works in the department of personnel which 
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at one time was located at the Cabinet Secretariat but it is now in the Home 
Ministry. However, the function of the Establishment Officer is of a unique 
character. He hardly functions like any other officer of the Ministry of 
Home Affairs. He rather functions through the collegiate authorities, namely, 
the Establishment Board, the Senior Selection Board and the Appointments 
Committee of the Cabinet. Of all the three bodies, he is the secretary. 

Public Sector Appointments 

The procedure in respect of the public sector enterprises is somewhat 
different. Here all the board level appointments require the approval of the 
ACC. The selections to these posts are made by the Public Enterprises 
Selection Board (PESB) to the departments concerned and after the depart- 
ments have indicated their choice on the basis of the recommendations of 
the PESB, they send their proposals to the Establishment Officer who then 
obtains the approval of the ACC. 

The appointments thus constitute the main bulk of the work of the- Estab- 
lishment Officer. What is his role in this respect? Is his role passive — merely 
that of a post office or of a ‘glorified clerk’, as is suggested sometimes? 
It may be that in most cases, the Establishment Officer goes with the recom- 
mendations of the department but that does not mean that his role is pas- 
sive. The Establishment Officer has to keep constantly under view the job 
requirements and the appropriate persons to take up the assignments. He 
has to closely scrutinise the confidential rolls of officers. And then he has to 
provide a panel of names which will provide the most optimum fitting between 
the job requirements on one hand and qualifications and experience on the 
other. In the process of appointment, many secretaries or senior officers 
may have specific names in view. But it is for the Establishment Officer to 
see that an appropriate choice is facilitated in every case. 

Selection Process 

The jobs under the central staffing scheme are of two categories — middle 
management covering deputy secretaries and directors and senior manage- 
ment covering joint secretaries and above. For officers to be considered for 
the posts of directors and deputy secretaries,- there is the stipulation of a 
minimum period of service of nine and thirteen years respectively. For the 
post of joint secretary, however, apart from the stipulation of the minimum 
period of service of seventeen years, there is also the selection procedure. 
All eligible officers of various services are screened on the basis of their 
confidential rolls. The recommendations of the screening committee are 
considered by the SSB and panels prepared. In the selection process of IAS 
officers, the chief secretary of the state concerned and an officer next in 
seniority to the chief secretary are also associated. 
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Career Development and Training 

While appointments constitute the main bulk of the work of the Estab- 
lishment Officer, it does not end there. He makes recommendations for the 
deputation of officers for training. He deals with the appeals of officers to 
the President against entries in confidential rolls and he is also concerned 
with career development of civil servants as a whole. Career development 
is a broad concept and training within the country and abroad and pos- 
tings are elements in the process of career development. 

Career development is a dynamic concept which envisages that every 
officer is given the opportunity to develop his talents and give his best to 
public service. If his potentials are not recognised and if commensurate 
opportunities are not given, his talents would be wasted. This would be his 
personal as well as a national loss since administrative talent is a scarce 
commodity and is of critical importance for national development. 

The Establishment Officer has to introduce sound ideas of career deve- 
lopment throughout the entire range of civil service. He has to ensure that 
mechanisms do exist on all services for career development. The mechanism 
suggested by the Establishment Officer is the setting up of career development 
or management committees in various cadres. When I was the Establish- 
ment Officer during 1978-80, I actively took up the matter with the various 
cadre authorities. 

Career development is a long-run process and in the hurry-scurry of 
daily administration, this is often forgotten. That is why it is all the more 
important that the Establishment Officer makes a continuous effort to draw 
the attention of the cadre authorities to the importance of career mana- 
gement, Every cadre should have a career management committee which 
should periodically review the career of various officers from time to time 
and introduce necessary modifications in the career course of the officers. 
The Establishment Officer should be a permanent invitee to the meetings 
of the career management committees. 

Foreign Assignment Section 

A more recent aspect of the work of the Establishment Officer is connec- 
ted with the ‘foreign assignment section’. There are three types of foreign 
assignments — in International Agencies, Bilateral Programmes and the 
Indian Technical & Economic Consultancy (ITEC). The foreign assignments 
section maintains registers where the data of officers interested in these 
assignments is recorded. The bilateral panel consists mostly of doctors and 
engineers. The ITEC selections are made by a committee headed by the 
Establishment Officer in pursuance of the requisitions received from the 
Ministry of External Affairs. 
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CONCLUSION 

'{‘he work of the CslablisliinciU OHicer may appear to be o!' a routine 
and repetitive nature but the goal of the work of the Establishment Officer 
is oi’ the highest importance for effi.cicnt administration, namely, the opti- 
mum. use of the capabilities available in the civil service for the national 
tasks. If this goal has to be realised, then the .Establishment Officer cannot 
handle his work in a routine manner. He has to be wide awake about the 
personnel needs of administration, and he has to treat each Job to be filled, 
and each civil servant to be posted, as a specific instrument of nationn.l 
crvice. 

To dojustice to the tasks entrusted to him, the Eslabiishnicut Officer 
has constantly to do what is called ‘talent hunting’. Through persona! 
meetings with officers who keep on coming in an endless stream, as it were, 
to meet him day after day in his North Block office as well as through 
personal visits arranged in a systematic manner to various states he has to 
cite talent for various requirements of public administration. This he can 
do only over a period of time. The period of incumbency has varied from 
one Establishment Officer to another. Shri S.M. Bapat, whose tenure in the 
post was the longc.st, .stayed for as many as nine years while some others 
have been in this post for no nun'c than a few' months. The optimum 
period could perhaps be two or three years. 

□ 


Development of Co-operatives 

The development of co-operalives is amove towards a decentralised 
society, and is a genuine third way in the polarised debate about 
workers and owners. What is needed is a political timetable that 
starts to lay the groundwork for profound changes of attitude over 
a period of decades, not just a live-year electoral period. Realistic 
niirket socialism is much needed, with an emphasis on efficiency 
and competition, .'k mixed economy would still exist but private 
industry would be balanced by co-operatives, not only by a state 
sector. The state sector would expand only if it was the most suitable 
alternative. This would allow a better balance to be struck in the 
dialogue between management, unions and government. Co-opera^i^ c 
ideas would influence all three elements. 

— Face fhe Fulure, 
Dayid Owen, 1981, 


Cooperation in Administrative Training Among 
Developing Countries s Experiences with 
Sharing the indiari Expertise’’" 


Hari Meliao Matliur 


O NE LESSON froiu the past three decades of development elTort which 
the developing countries are beginning tolearnis that through increased 
niiitiial cooperation among themselves they can boldly face up to many 
challenges on the development frontiers. All these years the developing 
countries have looked only to the developed nations for assistance in their 
development plans, little realising that there are areas of endeavour where 
they can easily depend on their own collective strength^. The developing 
countries in Asia, Alrica and Latin America aspire to broadly similar goals 
to improving the quality of life of poor masses, and in their struggle against 
underdevelopment they must resolve problems which, in essence, arealike. 
The case for more south-south cooperation^ which the United Nations is 
vigorously advocating, is to be seen in this context.® In the coming years 
technical cooperation among developing countries (TCDC) is likely to play 
an increasingly vital role in the promotion of development. 

Training of development administrators is an area that oilers great 
possibilities for cooperation. Compared to training in the developed count- 
ries, the training in developing countries is more relevant to the job needs and 
less expensive. Developing countries vary greatly in their administrative 
capability. Studies indicate that there is a clear need to upgrade this capa- 
bility almost everywhere.® New development tasks can be handled only by 

^'•‘The views cxi^ressed in this article are those of the writer, and arc not attributable to 
the organisation to which he belongs. 

^Shridath Rampai, One World To Share, London, Hutchinson Bonham, 1979, (Sec 
in particular the section “An Agenda for the South”)s PP« 149-204. 

^Report of the United Nations Conference on Technical Cooperation among Developing 
Countries^ Buenos .Aires, 30 August to 12 September 1978, New York, United Nations 
(Sales No. E. 78. IT, A. 11). 

EWorld Development Report, 1980. Washington DC; The World Bank (August 1980). 
“Chapter 6: Implementing Human Development Programs: Some Practical Lessons” 
of this Report is relevant to the discussion here. Also see Esman, Milton and John Mont- 
gomery, “The Administration of Human Development” in Peter T. Knight (ed.) Implemen- 
ting Programs of Human Development^ 1980 , World Bank Staff Working Paper No. 403, 
July 1.980, Washington DC; The World Bank, 
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administrators who are adequately trained. Also, developing countries 
show great variability in their capability to train manpower. While education 
and training systems in some countries have attained a high degree of sophis- 
tication, quite a large number of countries lacks sufficient facilities. It is 
thus obvious that through mutual cooperation in the field of development 
training, the developing countries can help strengthen their administrative 
systems considerably. 

TRADITIONAL NOTIONS OF TRAINING ABROAD 

However, under the existing patterns of international cooperation in 
the area of administrative training, there is a continuing dependence on the 
developed countries. Every year administrators from the third world go 
in large numbers to training institutions in England, France, Netherlands, 
USA, etc. Governments in these countries have deliberately encouraged 
establishment of institutions to meet training needs of administrators from 
the developing countries.® Under the various bilateral programmes of techni- 
cal cooperation the administrators are awarded fellowships to attend training 
programmes at these training and educational centres. Other international 
donorsi such as the Ford Foundation, also encourage utilisation of these 
training facilities by the administrators from third world countries. 

Partly this tilt in favour of training in developed countries has a histo- 
rical background. During colonial days, administrators in the third world 
were linked to the developed countries for their training. The induction 
training for Indian administrators (members of the Indian Civil Service) 
was then provided in England. It was only after the outbreak of World 
War II that a college for this training was temporarily set up in India. 

Independence did not snap these connections completely. In fact it 
provided an opportunity to the developed countries to expand their training 
activities for administrators from the newly independent nations, as would 
be evident from the following: 

Trying to build good governments in newly- awakened nations has been 
one of the great ventures of our times. It has been mostly the business 
of people in their own countries, but some of us,- and the Maxwell School 
in enviable measure, have had the good fortune to join in the venture. 
In retrospect, it begins to look like a remarkable historical fact that we 
have been admitted to such intimate associations with governinents in 
foreign lands as we have. We were asked to help in many places, and 
we plunged into ambitious programmes of training, advising, rcorgani- 

®An example is the Institut Internationale d’ Administration Publique, Paris. Formerly 
meant for the training of French colonial administrators, this institute now provides training 
to the civil servants from developing countries. 
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sation and reform. I doubt that there are many of us who have not been 
happy in this work and grateful for the opportunities we have had in 
it.® 

Those concerned with the training of third world administrators in the 
developed countries are strongly of the view that their training has an impor- 
tant contribution to make. The case for more training in England (as opposed 
to training at other places with British support) was argued a few years 
ago like this : 

Before embarking on a policy seriously designed to reverse the balance 
of UK t/c recipients studying in the UK and developing countries, most 
careful consideration should be given to the unquaiitifiable costs of 
such a step. At the risk of being labelled jingoistic I still consider that 
the quality of life on display in the UK — deterioratingthoughit undoub- 
tedly is — may nevertheless form a useful yardstick for visitors from 
overseas. It might be said that in spite of the processes of history an 
enormous fund of goodwill to the UK exists, certainly in the countries 
visited on this tour. We would surely be ill-advised to take positive steps 
to erode that goodwill, for that would in my opinion be an inevitable 
outcome should further training in Britain for LDC nationals be res- 
tricted to courses “which cannot be provided in developing countries”. 

I do not believe that in the event this will happen... Apart from the insis- 
tence of recipients on rich country based experience, there is a hunger 
for research degrees from rich country institutions which, despite official 
avowals to the contrary, are still considered by their holders to be likely 
to further their careers in a way that locally- obtained qualifications 
cannot be expected to do.® 

A recent view from West Germany on this subject is not much different : 

Empirical data has proved that developing countries are still interested 
in sending post-graduate students to industrialised countries to complete 
their studies in administrative sciences. This is not only a problem of 

^Francis X. Sutton, “Public Management and Development Assistance” f/j Irving Swer- 
dlow and Marcus Ingle (eds.) Public Administration Training for the Less Developed Conn- 
tries, Syracuse, N.Y., Maxwell School, 1974, Also see in this connection, Zoe Allen, “From 
Shirt-Sleeve Diplomacy and Localization to Aid for Development Administration; The 
Foreign Support Element”, in Bernard Schaffer (ed.). Administrative Training and Devc- 
/opmenf. New York, Praeger Publishers, 1974, pp. 69-123. 

®Jake Jacobs, “Third Country Training: Prospects and Attitudes as seen in the Deve- 
loping Countries”, in Cruise O’Brien, and Jake Jacobs 1977, pp. 28-29, Third Country 
Training: An Evaluation, London, Miriistry of Overseas Development. See also in this 
report the paper by Cruise O'Brien, “Tliird Country Training as seen in theDonorCountries’*. 
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the general intercultiiral exchanges, but also a specific question of know- 
ledge and skills needed for the purpose of development....'^ 

NEW TRENDS IN INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

111 many areas training in developed countries will remain useful for 
administrators from developing countries for quite some time to come. 
And it would be a great tragedy if such opportunities for learning and ex- 
change of experience are not utilised to the full. However, it is important to 
recognise that in most areas of administrative training it is in the developing 
countries alone that the really useful training can take place. ^ Administrators 
from developing countries are beginning to realise the importance of this 
fact and some exchanges for purposes of trainig, such as under the Colombo 
Plan, have already proved their worth. 

There are now many who question the relevance of developed country 
training to the requirements of administrators in developing countries.® 
On the irrelevance of such transfers of knowledge and knowhow, it was 
noted some time ago : 

Experience has shown that effective technical assistance is not easy. 
Only too often the transfer of knowledge and knowhow becomes a 
mechanical projection of the rich countries’ own view of technology 
and education, while low income countries need new and different 
solutions to their unique problems. The Commission has encountered 
much thoughtful concern about this vital activity and believes that a 
reorientation of the technical staff would be an important contribution 
to accelerating development.^'® 

Since then doubts have begun to be openly expressed in the developed 
countries themselves on the value of technical assistance to the developing 
countries in the field of public administration. As one observer recently 
noted: “Three decades of experience since point IV, plus the influence of 

'^Proposals for a Curriculum, The Post-Graduate School of Administrative Sciences, 
Speyer, March 1981, (p.l). 

**Training for developing country administrators in other developing countries which 
are relatively more developed is beginning to interest more and more planners of technical 
cooperation projects. See in this connection, Raman, N, Pattabhi, “Training of Nationals 
of Developing Countries: Two Proposals”, International Developing Review! Focus, 1977/ 
2 (pp. 19-20). 

®K. Twum-Barima, Development of Agricultural Education. Tema, Ghana Publishing 
Corporation, 1977 (Describes dangers inherent in the uncritical imitation of foreign agri- 
cultural education). 

“international Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Partners in Development: 
Report of the Commission on International Development, New York; Praeger, 1969, 
pp. 179-180. 
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the behavioral social sciences have produced a disillusioned mood among 
developmentalists in all fields, including public administration.”^^ 

While it is being widely realised that administrative training in the deve- 
loped countries is not what the developing countries really need and that 
they must cooperate among themselves to get the right kind of training, 
very little appears to have been done to promote TCDC in this field. A few 
initiatives that have been taken are yet to be documented. 

WHAT INDIA CAN DO 

With a large number of educational and training institutions and trained 
manpower which is third largest in the entire world, India is in a unique 
position to share its training expertise with administrators and other profes- 
sionals from the developing countries.^^ Some of the training institutions 
have long been attracting in their courses participants from many developing 
countries.^® Several UN agencies are utilising their expertise in conduc- 
ting training courses in which trainees from abroad participate. Some foreign 
governments have also been sending their administrators for training to 
these institutions at their own cost. 

Recently the Training Division of the Government of India carried out 
a quick survey to assess the capability of training institutions in the country 
to provide administrative training to development administrators in third 
world countries.^^ A questionnaire was sent to 80 training institutions. Of 
these, 55 responded. An analysis of this data indicates that 35 training ins- 
titutions have the requisite capability. These institutions are in a position 
to conduct training courses in a wide range of subjects relevant to the work 
of administrators in developing countries. 

In fact 33 training institutions already are involved in training for over- 
seas administrators. They have turned out over 850 trainees in the past 3 
years, 1978-80. Another 10 institutions indicate that though they do not 
conduct training for overseas administrators they can arrange such courses 
even at a short notice. 

^^Milton J. Esman, “Development Assistance in Public Administration”, Public 
Administration Review, Vol. 40, Number 5, (September/October 1980), pp. 426-431. See 
also in the same issue of this journal. John L. Seitz, “The Failure of US Technical Assis- 
tance in Public Administration”, pp. 407-413. 

^^Government of India, 1980 Directory of Training Institutions, 

Division, Department of Personnel and Administrative Reforms, February 1980, (Training 
Monograph No. 24). 

^^The number of trainees from some developing countries in India has grown quite 
large, and education counsellors have been posted in some missions of these countries in 
New Delhi. 

^'^Government of India, Technical Cooperation in Administrative Training: What India 
Can Offer, New Delhi, Training Division, Department of Personnel and Administrative 
Reforms, 1981. 
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The findings of this survey clearly establish the capability of training 
institutions in India to conduct training for overseas administrators. Given 
support, many more institutions can become fit enough to handle this task. 
There are no manpower constraints to expansion in this sector. 

AN EXAMPLE OF TCDC FROM INDIA 

Against this background, what the Training Division, Government of 
India, has done in recent years to promote TCDC in administrative training 
merits a closer look. It was in 1969 that the Training Division conducted 
its first training course for overseas administrators. This 3-month course on 
work study was conducted from 24 May to 24 August 1969 at Colombo, 
Sri Lanka. At the request of the Government of Sri Lanka a team of trainers 
was sent for the purpose. 

In India the first training programme on the broad theme of manage- 
ment for development was conducted in 1972 at the Training Division’s 
International Training Centre located on the Jawaharlal Nehru University 
campus. This was a 10- week programme for 10 participants from 9 develop- 
ing countries. Three more such programmes were conducted in the following 
three successive years. This was done on a purely ad hoc basis. 

Training for overseas administrators at the Training Division Centre 
became an integral part of the TCDC effort only from 1977 when it was 
decided to conduct such courses as a continuing activity to share the Indian 
training expertise with other developing countries. Programmes have since 
been done more frequently, in newer areas. The number of participants and 
the number of participating countries has since gone up. Over 250 partici- 
pants from nearly 50 countries have attended these courses so far.^® (see 
Table next page) Apart from the course in the broad field of develop- 
ment administration, other areas in which training has been conducted 
include public enterprise development, rural development administration, 
financial management, and training of trainers. 

The Training Division now conducts two programmes every year on a 
regular basis, in addition to other short duration programmes, usually in 
collaboration with the UN and other international agencies.^® One pro- 
gramme is on general development administration. The programme for 
1981 is titled ‘Development Administration: Approaches, Planning,- Mana- 


^®Government of India, Directory of Participants from Developing Countries: Training 
of Administrators for Development, New Delhi, Training Division, Department of Personnel 
and Administrative Reforms, 1981. 

^*^Informalion is available in the brochure Training of Administrators for Development: 
Technical Cooperation among Developing Countries, Training Division, Government of 
India, Department of Personnel and Administrative Reforms, New Delhi, 1981. 
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gement’^’ The theme of the other programme keeps changing. Two program- 
mes on financial management were conducted in the past. The next pro- 
gramme has been planned on the theme ‘Training of Trainers in Develop- 
ment Administration’, 


DEVELOPMENT TRAINING PROGRAMMES FOR OVERSEAS 
ADMINISTRATORS 
Distribution of Participants by Country 


Country 

Number 

Country 

Number 

Afghanistan 

15 

Malaysia 

15 

Australia 

1 

Malta 

1 

Bahrain 

2 

Mauritius 

4 

Bangladesh 

17 

Nepal 

14 

Barbados 

1 

Newzealand 

1 

Bhutan 

4 

Nigeria 

1 

Botswana 

1 

Papua New Guinea 

3 

Britain 

2 

Pakistan 

2 

Burma 

1 

Peru 

1 

Canada 

1 

Philippines 

13 

Ethiopia 

7 

Sierra Leone 

1 

Fiji 

1 

Singapore 

4 

Gambia 

2 

Sri Lanka 

18 

Ghana 

4 

Sudan 

5 

Guyana 

1 

Swaziland 

1 

Indonesia 

15 

Syria 

2 

Iran 

10 

Tanzania 

6 

Iraq 

4 

Thailand 

11 

Jordan 

8 

Tonga 

2 

Jamaica 

1 

Trinidad & Tabago 

1 

Kenya 

5 

Uganda 

i 

Korea (South) 

5 

Western Samoa 

1 

Laos 

1 

Yemen 

1 

Lesotho 

2 

Yemen Arab Republic 

2 

Malawi 

5 

Zambia 

11 


The objective of this training is to broaden the development experience 
and knowledge of the participants and to improve their skills for better 
planning and implementation of development programmes. This objective 
is sought to be achieved by a blend of training methods which include lectiire- 

^'^See the programme btov^w^ Development Administration: Approaches, Planning, 
Management, (28 September-! 9 December 1981), Government of India, Training Division, 
Department of Personnel and Administrative Reforms, New Delhi, 1981. 
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discussion by faculty drawn from universities and government organisations 
and inputs provided by the participants themselves. Participants are en- 
couraged to share their own unique, diverse development experience. The 
underlying assumption is that training is a two-way process. A study tour 
to development sites is part of the curriculum. Attachments with some 
organisations and institutions are also arranged as required. 

Basically these programmes are meant for the government officials in 
developing countries working at the middle management levels responsible 
for planning and implementation of development programmes. Each pro- 
gramme is intended for a group of 25 participants. These courses are resi- 
dential. Furnished accommodation is provided to the participants at the 
training centre. The duration of the programmes ranges from 10 to 12 weeks. 
The language of these courses is English. Upon successful completion of 
training the participants are awarded certificates. 

All expenses on travel, both international and internal, as well as sub- 
sistence are met by the Government of India. Fellowships are awarded under 
the Indian Technical and Economic Cooperation Programme (ITEC), the 
Special Commonwealth Africa Assistance Plan (SCAAP)j and the Colombo 
Plan. ITEC and SCAAP are administrered by the Ministry of External 
Affairs and Colombo Plan is administered by the Department of Economic 
Affairs, Ministry of Finance. There are prescribed forms for sending the 
nominations. These forms and the programme brochures are available 
with the Indian missions in developing countries. 

In addition to these two regular programmes, the Training Division also 
conducts some programmes from time to time in collaboration with the 
various UN and other international agencies. TCDC is an important element 
of these programmes in that they bring together senior level officials from 
various developing countries, and they depend for their conduct on the local 
trainers. The themes for these programmes are major development challenges 
facing administrators in the developing countries. Often such programmes 
are regional (for Asia and the Pacific), but inter-regional programmes (for 
other regions in the third world) are also held. Expenses on these programmes 
arc shared by the collaborating organisations and the Government of India. 

SUCCESSES, PROBLEMS AND SUGGESTIONS 

India has been active in furthering TCDC in administrative training 
since over a decade now. Has this effort been successful? What problems 
have arisen? How can this training be managed better? Such questions need 
to be examined to see whether the lndian experience can have lessons for 
others interested in this subjects® 

another context, evaluation of training abroad was recently considered with a 
view to finding solutions to problems which appear relevant to this kind of training effort 

(Continued on next page) 
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Feedback from participants of the training programme discussed above 
would show that this effort has been highly successful. Many participants 
have written back, after return to their home countries, saying how greatly 
they benefited from training in India. Such unsolicited letters of praise can- 
not be dismissed as mere nostalgia for the n/wn mater. In the opinion of some, 
who had earlier received training in developed countries, the training in 
India is far more relevant. From participants of almost all the training courses 
demand invariably comes for an increase in the duration of training so that 
they may have time to absorb more learning about things of direct use to 
them in their work situation. 

There are other reasons to believe that this training is achieving its objec- 
lives fully. These training courses are becoming extremely popular. Reflecting 
this popularity are the following indicators : 

1. More nominations are being received than the number of seats in 
a course. It is just not possible to accept all the nominations received. 

2. The number of countries nominating officers for training has been 
rising. They must be finding this training relevant for their adminis- 
trators. 

3. Nominations from a country, which has once participated, tend to 
increase. This happens as a result of feedback which government 
get from participants of the previous programmes. 

4. Several countries are willing to send officers for training in India at 
their own cost. Some actually have done that. 

These programmes could not have become so widely known in such 
short a time with virtually no publicity if their users had not found them as 
meeting their needs in training. The results achieved to date are indeed very 
encouraging. 

Organising this training for a group of administrators coming from 
diverse countries and cultures of Asia, Africa and Latin America has not 
been an easy job.^® Many difficulties arose and have been resolved. Still 
some problems are persisting. It would be useful to briefly catalogue here 

{ Continued from previous page) 

as well. See, UNESCO Workshop on Methodology and Techniques for the Evalimtion of 
Fellowships and Training Programmes (Paris, UNESCO Headquarters, 24-28 November 
1980). Paris, Fellowships Division, Cooperation for Development and External Relations 
Sector, 1980. 

^®Aii account of problems that arise in providing training to administrators coming 
from a diverse background is available in P.S.N. Prasad, “Some Problems of Training 
in a Regional Institute and Prospects for Closer Cooperation between Training and Rese- 
arch Institutes in South-East Asia'*, Regional Cooperation in Asia (Annual Meeting of 
Directors of Development Training and Research Institutes, Tokyo. 10th-14th March, 
1969), Development Centre of the Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, Paris, pp. 53-58, 1970. 
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some major issues related to this specific programme of training for over- 
seas administrators: 

{a) A real problem is how to design the curricula for development 
administrators whose requirements are not the same. Development 
challenges which these countries face are broadly similar, but surely 
there is some uniqueness about them. 

{h) Can training be done very effectively for such a heterogeneous group? 
Or should training focus on some other less heterogeneous grou- 
pings? 

(e) Faculty for this training is drawn from organisations and institu- 
tions in India. It is well equipped to teach about development issues 
in the Indian context, but a training programme that also seeks to 
promote sharing of experience must have some faculty, perferably 
drawn from other developing countries as well. 

{d) The existing training materials are not all directly usable. A begin- 
ning has been made to produce materials relevant to the require- 
ments of this training, but much more still remains to be done. 

{e) How to select participants of a somewhat similar background presents 
some difficulties. Some information concerning the candidates is 
received along with the nomination papers from the sponsoring 
governments. But this does not always enable selections to be made 
in a really satisfactory manner. 

(/) Most participants who finally come to the course are officers roughly 
of the same level— the middle level. But sometimes there is an unin- 
tended mixing of officers with some differences in background. 

(g) Communication is generally not a problem with most parti cipants^ 
but in some cases it is. However, as the course proceeds, participants 
seem to get over the difficulty. Progressively they begin to use the 
language with ease in all discussions. 

(/?) There has been no follow-up. A systematic evaluation, even through 
the questionnaire method, cannot be made easily. Due to changes 
in address it is difficult to reach all the participants of the past 
courses. 

These problems are not insurmountable, but effort will need to be made 
to overcome them. Much valuable experience has been gained, and this 
should help. 

ROLE OF THE UN AND OTHER AGENCIES 

DN and other international agencies are presently devoting serious 
thought to promoting action for the realisation of the TCDC objectives. 
TCDC has a large role to play in the field of administrative training. Training 
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of the developing country administrators in other developing countries 
also gives an opportunity to observe developments of interest to them in 
the most direct manner possible. Once they become aware of developments 
in other developing countries which have lessons for them, they will them- 
selves make efforts to benefit from that experience. It seems essential to 
build this foundation of first-hand knowledge for facilitating tehnical co- 
operation. 

Developing countries are willing to learn from the experiences of one 
another. Some even have well developed expertise to share with others, 
as in the case of India which certainly has something to offer in the field 
of administrative training for development. But often these countries lack 
the financial resources needed to give a concrete shape to the TCDC concept. 
It is here that the UN and other international donors have a contribution 
to make. 

In the specific field of administrative training for development, the UN 
and other international agencies can instantly initiate action along lines 
indicated below : 

1 . Identification of countries which have the training capability and the 
countries which require their administrators to be trained. Once 
this has been done, an effort can be made to possibly link the con- 
cerned countries for cooperation in this field. Even this knowledge 
might be useful for the countries concerned to explore ways of co- 
operation. 

2. Countries requiring training of their administrators in other countries 
identified for the purpose will need assistance in the form of fellow- 
ships for travel and subsistence for training abroad. Funds can be 
set apart specifically for this purpose. 

3. Institutions found fit enough for training the overseas administrators 
will need to be supported through a special assistance programme. 
These institutions will need help in many areas. Their capability to 
assess training needs of administrators from other developing countries, 
design relevant curricula^ develop appropriate training materials, 
etc., will need to be strengthened. In some cases infrastructural facili- 
ties will need to be upgraded. Other institutions might require equip- 
ment, training aids, books and journals. 

4. A fullfledged programme to develop trainers for this international 
training will need support. Fellowships will be needed for trainers 
to acquire a wider experience of development situations in developing 
countries. In some cases short term attachments with institutions 
in developed countries also may be required. 

5. In countries where training institutions for administrators are not 
yet developed fully, training experts from other developing countries 
which have the requisite training experience will have to be provided. 
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TCDC in administrative training is a very recent development. If it is 
to produce the intended impact, a comprehensive plan of action will need to 
be developed. Here only some broad suggestions for improvement in the 
existing situation have been made. Ideally all the issues related to this subject 
first need to be discussed in an international meeting of experts before a plan 
of action finally emerges. Surely more international initiatives are needed 
for a discussion on this subject, for developing a plan of action, and then 
for seeing that this plan of action gets properly implemented. 

□ 


Social Evil 

For Rousseau, evil was not a native blemish in man; it had sprung 
from the degeneration of social life. Moralists had relentlessly stated 
that unhappiness was a consequence of vice. Rousseau wanted 
to show that vice is a consequence of unhappiness, and that un- 
happiness has social causes. Plato held that contact with the body stains 
the soul; Rousseau, who significantly cites the Platonic myth of the 
soul’s fall from purity in the preface of the Discourse on Inequality^ 
replaces ‘body’ by ‘society’. The ‘great principle’ of all his writings, 
said he at the outset of Emile ou de I’education, was just this: that 
nature made man good and happy, yet society depraved him and 
made him wretched. 

Rousseau’s real concern was not so much the assertion of man’s 
congenital goodness as the denial of his intrinsic perversity. As 
such, it amounted, as is well known, to a rejection of Hobbes’s view 
of the human condition. Not that eighteenth-century social theory 
waited for Rousseau to refute the gloomy anthropology of Leviathan: 
the first book of The Spirit of the Laws (an influential work, like 
Hobbes’s, with which Rousseau was more than conversant) already 
discarded the idea of man’s natural aggressiveness and endeavoured 
to show that it was a social rather than human, phenomenon. 

—Rousseau and Weber —Two Studies in the 
Theory of Legitimacy, 

J.G. Merquior, 1980. 
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I r IS generally feared that poor working conditions permeate the lives 
of civil servants in most developing countries. Nigeria, as a deve- 
loping country, also undergoes these experiences. For instance, in a seminar 
report published by the Southeastern (now Cross River) State Government 
(1972)j it was intimated that a sense of complacency settles on many a public 
servants and their attitude to work is negative. But little has been done to 
probe the causes of such complacency and negativism in the public service. 

This paper intends to do this by carefully examining the job attitudes of 
middle level managers in state-owned corporations, public companies, and 
selected government ministries in the Cross River State of Nigeria in order 
to determine the factors that influence worker attitudes in these institutions. 
The middle management cadre were selected for sutdy because they are the 
staff actually responsible for implementing the various policy decisions of the 
government. Knowledge of their attitudes and feelings toward the job par- 
ticularly,; and the public service generally, would contribute to the develop- 
ment of personnel management strategies that would improve the way the 
nation’s human resources are being utilised. Using regression analysis, the 
paper proposes a new model for measuring and predicting job satisfaction. 

CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

Four main concepts that are essential for our subsequent analysis need 
clarification. These are the concepts of job satisfaction, morale, motivation, 
and work role involvement. In view of the absence of generally accepted 
definitions for these terms in management literature, it seems necessary to 
explain very briefly what we intend to convey in this paper by our use of 
each of them. 

There have been several attempts to define job satisfaction, but a univer- 
sally accepted definition for the term is yet to emerge. For the purpose of this 
paper, however, we shall adopt the definition of job satisfaction given by 
Hulin, Smith, Kendall, and Locke (1963), because theirs seems to be a better 



conceptual and operational definition of the term. According to them, job 
satisfaction is; 

A persistent affective state which has arisen in the individual as a function 
of the perceived characteristics of his job in relation to his frame of ref- 
erence. This frame of reference is modified by the alternatives available 
or perceptible to the individual as well as by individual variables (such 
as experience, educational aspirations, and other demographic variables). 
This affective state varies along an evaluative dimension and becomes 
reportable either when the individual is questioned concerning his feelings, 
or when he is posed with certain alternative actions which force him to 
an evaluation. 

From the above definition, job satisfaction would seem to depend not 
only on an individual’s life space and environmental characteristics, his actual 
work situation,- his perception of that situatioiij his motivation and expecta- 
tions, but also his frames of reference forjudging what constitutes adequate 
and inadequate rewards. 

The concept of morale is closely related to that of job satisfaction. Thus, 
early writers concerned with this concept used job satisfaction to identify 
the same area of interest. Morale, however, is specifically defined as “the 
extent to which an individual’s needs are satisfied and the extent to which the 
individual perceives that satisfaction as stemming from his total job situa- 
tion” (Guion, 1958, pp. 59-64). 

Another concept that requires explanation is that of motivation. This 
concept is often used to refer to the state or condition of being induced to do 
something (Chruden and Sherman, 1972, p. 293). Frederick Herzberg, one 
of the first researchers to investigate the attitude of employees for the pur- 
pose of determining work factors that influence job attitudes, blended moti- 
vation with satisfaction in his famous motivation-hygiene theory (1966). 
This tlieoiy grew o ut of a previous study in which Herzberg, Mausner, and 
Snyderman (1959, pp. 113-114) found that certain job characteristics such 
as achievement, recognition, the work itself, responsibility, and advance- 
ment led to job satisfaction, while other factors like salary, job security, 
working conditions, company policy and administration^ and interpersonal 
relationsliips led to job dissatisfaction. The importance of this study ac- 
counts for the reason why the motivation-hygiene theory is regarded as the 
basic theory underlying motivation research. 

The last concept that requires attention is the concept of work role invol- 
vement. Role per se refers to specific functions that must be performed by 
an individual occupying a particular position in a social system. Thus, 
work role involvement refers to “the degree to which an individual’s work 
role is important in itself,- as well as the extent to which it forms the basis of 
self-definition, self-evaluation, and success definition” (Maurer, 1969, p. 26). 
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RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


The Variables Studied 

This study investigated the degree of satisfaction deiived from, and the 
importance accorded, selected job characteristics by middle managers in 
statutory corporations, public companies, and selected government minis- 
tries in the Cross River State of Nigeria. The selection of these job variables 
was biased in favour of those variables which were shown by previous empi- 
rical researchers to be significantly related to job satisfaction. These vari- 
ables included salary, the feeling of security, responsibility, opportunity to 
develop close friendships, prestige associated with the job, achievement, 
opportunity to participate in setting goals, opportunity to grow on the job, 
opportunity to participate in making decisions, and opportunity for pro- 
motion. 

Additionally, the study sought to determine if sex, age, marital status, 
number of dependents, length of service in present management position^ 
years of formal education^ and work experience in an area that was related 
to the individual’s academic field of specialisation would explain any signi- 
ficant variance in job satisfaction. 

Data Gathering and Scoring 

Data for this analysis were generated from questionnaires administered 
to executive officers in statutory corporations and government ministries 
in the state. A total of 236 middle level managers were selected to partici- 
pate in the study. Of these, 40 came from statutory corporations and public 
companies,- while the remaining 1 96 came from government ministries. 

After the questionnaire was developed, it was pre-tested to determine 
the consistency with which the questions asked measured the various vari- 
ables. The final version ofthe instrument was administered personally to the 
respondents with specific instructions that participation in the survey was 
purely voluntary. Before the expiration of the cut-off date which was two 
weeks after the first administration, a total of 150 questionnaires were com- 
pleted and returned. Eight of these were discarded for incompleteness. 
Thus 142 returns were actually utilised in the analysis. This gave a return 
1 ate of 60 per cent. 

The variables were scored on a one to five continuum. A score of 1 
on the importance scale represented ‘not important’, while a score of 5 
signified ‘very important’. Similarly,- a score of 1 and 5 on the satisfaction 
scale represented ‘not satisfied’ and ‘very satisfied’ respectively. The work role 
involvement variables were also scored on a one to five continuum. Positive 
statements received a value oFone for ‘strongly disagree’ and five for ‘strongly 
agree', while negative statements received a score of five for ‘strongly dis- 
agree’ and one for ‘strongly agree’. After, all the answers w^ere scored, they 
were sorted into categories, coded and punched on IBM computer cards. 
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These data were eventually analysed through the use of the Statistical Pack- 
age for the Social Sciences (SPSS). 

ASSUMPTIONS OF THE MODEL AND HYPOTHESES GENERATION 

The regression model starts with the assumption that every individual 
worker has some satisfactions which are accumulated outside the job environ- 
ment. Such satisfactions could originate from sources such as past family 
or personal savings, excellent academic record, stable family relationships, 
or the individual’s social status in society. Hence no worker takes a job with 
zero job satisfaction. We shall refer to this ‘exogenous’ satisfaction as cons- 
tituting an individual’s job satisfaction ‘threshold’ because a worker’s job 
satisfaction builds up from there. 

Another assumption made by the model is that job satisfaction is a func- 
tion of specific independent variables which are limited in this study to sex, 
age, marital status, number of dependents, length of service in management 
position, years of formal education, and work experience related to academic 
field of specialisation. We can formulate our regression model based on these 
assumptions as follows : 

Y' => f (sex, age, marital status, dependents, length of service, 
education, and experience) 

This equation can be expressed in linear form as : 

Y' = a -f bi Xj -f b^ X, + bg X3 + b4 X4 -f b^ X^- -f b^ X^ + b, X^ 

where Y' == Predicted job satisfaction 

Xi = sex 
Xg age 

Xg = marital status 

X4 = number of dependents 

Xg s=s length of service 

Xg == year of formal education, and 

X7 = work experience in related field 

The term ‘a’ in the model represents the Y' intercept, or the value of 
Y** when all the X^s are zero; it is the ‘exogenous’ job satisfaction known in 
this study as the job satisfaction ‘threshold’. The terms bj, b^, bg . . b- 

are the regression coefficients, each of which measures the change in Y' per 
change in the particular independent variable when all the other variables 
are held constant. Thus, bi measures the change in Y^ per unit of change in 
Xi holding Xs, X3 , . . X7 constant. The following is an explanation of 
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how the model was applied. 

An individual’s satisfaction with his job could be determined using the 
ten job characteristics as criteria if we know the individual’s sex, age, marital 
status, number of dependents the individual has, the individual’s length of 
service in present position, his years of formal education, and whether the 
individual worked in an area that was related to his academic discipline. 

Hypp theses 

Five null hypotheses were tested for statistical significance at the alpha 
level of significance of .05. They were as follows: 

1. There is no significant relationship between the importance 
attached to a particular job variable and the satisfaction derived 
from that variable. 

2. There is no difference in job satisfaction between middle managers 
in statutory corporations/public companies and their counter- 
parts in government ministries. 

3. There is no difference between middle managers in statutory cor- 
porations/public companies and those in government ministries 
in the degree of their work role involvement. 

4. There is no difference between the sexes in the degree of their 
work role involvement. 

5. SeXi age, marital status, number of dependents, length of service 
in present position, years of formal education^ and experience 
acquired from working in a field related to the individual’s aca- 
demic training will not explain a significant amount of variance 
in job satisfaction. 

FINDINGS 


i The findings section is broken into four main parts. The first presents 

the characteristics of the sample, the second deals with the results of the 
statistical test, the third is a discussion of the findings, while the fourth- 
part presents the summary and implications, 

• Sample Characteristics 

f The characteristics of the sample were tabulated according to sex, marital 

1 status, length of service in present position, reasons for taking the present 

^ job, and educational attainments. However, only the statistical data on 

i sex, length of service in present position, and reasons for taking the present 

i job are reported here. 

I, Males predominate as middle managers in the Cross River State of 

i Nigeria public service, according to the results presented in Table 1. Sixty- 

nine per cent of the respondents were male, while only 31 per cenf were 
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female. TMs gave a ratio of more than 2 males to 1 female. This disparity 
between males and females in the middle management cadre does not appear 
to be peculiar to the Cross River State Public Service alone, but would seem to 
be the trend in most developing countries. The reason for this would seem 
to be that in most countries, management positions in both public and 
private enterprises had for a long time remained the exclusive domain of 
men. In Nigeria, however, women are becoming more and more competitive 
with men in the labour market. This should improve the lot of women not 
only in management but also in other professional occupations. 


Table 1 DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY SEX 


Sex 

Number of respondents 

Percentage of respondents 


iN=142) 


Male 

98 

69.0 

Female 

44 

31.0 

Total 

142 

100.0 

Length of Service in Present Position 


The length of service of any individual in any job 

is one of the variables 

that can affect the individual’s job attitudes. Table 2 thus breaks down the 

responses on this item into six categories. 


Table 2 DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS ACCORDING TO THEIR LENGTH 


OF SERVICE IN PRESENT POSITION 

Length of service in present Number of respondents 

Percentage of respon~ 

position 

{N=142) 

dents 

l,ess than 1 year 

10 

7.0 

1 5 years 

45 

31.7 

6 — 10 years 

35 

24.7 

11 15 years 

25 

17.6 

16 20 years 

9 

6.3 

21 years and over 

18 

12.7 

Total 

142 

100.0 


As indicated in Table 2, about 7 per cent of the respondents had served 
in their position for a period of less than one year. This implies that such 
employees were either new entrants into the public service, or had just been 
promoted to that position. It can also be inferred from the Table that those 
who had served for 21 years or more were those who really liked their job 
and preferred to stick with it. 

Reason.^ for taking present Joh: were also asked to 

indicate their reasons for taking a job in the public service by ticking one 
of the categories shown in Table 3. 
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Table 3 RESPONDENTS’ REASONS FOR TAKING A JOB IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


Reasons for taking a Job in the 

Pubiic Service 

Number of Respondents 
{N=142) 

Percentage of Respon- 
dents 

Prestige in the job 

Personal interest in the public 

15 

10.6 

Service 

45 

31.7 

Accidental or situational 

26 

18.3 

Good salary or pay 

Seemed to fit personal needs and 

6 

4.2 

aspirations 

40 

28.2 

Other 

10 

7.0 

Total 

142 

100.0 


One of the problems faced by job applicants in Nigeria is that many of 
them do not receive sufficient counselling before choosing an occupation. 
Often, they choose jobs in which they received very little or no basic training 

perhaps because that might happen to have been the only Job they^ could 

find when they were looking for work. In most cases, however, they choose 
a job because of the prestige inherent in the job, or because of expectations 
of good monetary rewards. These and other similar reasons urged the inves- 
tigator to find out what reasons middle managers had for electing to work 
in the Cross River State public service. 

Of the 142 respondents, only 45 ticked ‘personal interest in the public 
service’ as the reason for choosing to work in the public service, while 26 of 
them ticked ‘accidental or situational’ as the reason for taking a job in the 
public service. It can be inferred from tliis that middle managers that checked 
the ‘accidental or situational’ category were those who were definitely not 
satisfied with their job, and hence felt they had taken the wrong job. One 
of them expressed his frustration in the following words: 

There are very many young men and women who should devote rnore 
attention to their work or duties to the government, but there is little or 
no encouragement. Unlike what is holding in firms or private companies 
where people are really encouraged on the efforts, interest, and ability 
and output on their jobs, and are promoted even above and over those 
with lengthy degrees from universities. 

I have once witnessed a branch of bank, in those colonial years,- where 

and when favouritism does not hold good, when a messenger with stan- 
dard four pass, rose to become an accountant and was duly sent overseas 
for further studies and he later retired as a manager of the bank.'"^ 

*These words are reported verbatim here except that the name of the bank is pur- 
posely omitted. 



Table 3 also shows that only six respondents ticked good salary or pay 
as the reason for choosing to work in the public service. This corroborates 
the findings presented in Table 4 which shows salary as being the job variable 
with which middle managers were least satisfied, 

RESULTS OF THE STATISTICAL TESTS 

Table 4 presents the mean satisfaction and importance scores for each 
of the ten job variables studied. Additionally, a job satisfaction index was 
computed for each participant by totalling the individual’s weighted scores 
for all the ten variables and then extracting the arithmetical mean. This 
index indicated the individual’s overall satisfaction with his or her job based 
upon the responses given to the questions asked about each variable. A 
cumulative importance score was also computed by totalling the individual’s 
weighted scores f or all the ten job variables. 

Table 4 MEAN SATISFACTION AND IMPORTANCE SCORES FOR TEN 
SELECTED JOB CHARACTERISTICS 

Job characteristics Mean satisfaction Mean importance 

scores scores 


Opportunity to develop dose friendships 

3.92 

4.35 

Responsibility associated with your job 

3.66 

4.57 

The feeling of security 

3.66 

4.26 

The feeling of achievement 

3,62 

4.40 

Opportunity to grow 

3.31 

4.54 

Prestige offered by your job 

3.26 

3.54 

Opportunity to participate in setting goals 

2.93 

4.14 

Opportunity to participate in making decisions 

2.90 

4.27 

Opportunity for promotion 

2.88 

4.52 

Your salary 

2.57 

4.33 


Null Hypotheses 

Five null hypotheses were tested for statistical significance using corre- 
lation analysis, non-parametric chi-square (X^) test, and regression analysis. 

The first null hypothesis which stated that there is no significant relation- 
ship between the importance attached to a particular job characteristic and 
the statisfaction derived from that job characteristic was tested by computing 
Pearson product moment correlation coefficient (r) to measure the ‘goodness 
of fif between the composite importance and satisfaction scores for the ten 
job characteristics. This gave a correlation coefficient (r) of .41 which was 
statistically significant at the alpha level of significance of .05. Hence the 
first null hypothesis was rejected on the ground that there was a statistically 
significant relationship between the importance and the satisfaction ratings 
accorded the job characteristics. 

The second null hypothesis which stated that there is no difference in 
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job satisfaction between middle managers in statutory corporations/public 
companies and their counterparts in government ministries was rejected. 
The value of 43.46, with 30 degrees of freedom was statistically signifi- 
cant at the .05 level of significance. This means that a difference in job satis- 
faction existed between middle managers in statutory corporatioiis/public 
companies and those in government ministries. 

The third hypothesis of no difference between middle managers in statu- 
tory corporations and those in government ministries in the degree of their 
work role involvement was accepted. The obtained value of 16.19, with 
20 degrees of freedom was not statistically significant at the .05 level. 

The fourth hypothesis was an adjunct hypothesis to the third one and 
stated that no difference exists between the sexes in the degree of their work 
role involvement. Based on the results of the statistical test^ this hypothesis 
was also accepted. 

The last hypothesis stated that sex, age, marital status, number of depen- 
dents, length of service in present position, years of formal education, and 
experience acquired from working in a related field will not explain a signi- 
ficant amount of variance in job satisfaction. This hypothesis was tested 
using the regression model already discussed. 

Anindividuafs job satisfaction could be predicted or measured using the 
model by multiplying the value representing each of the seven independent 
variables in the model by the weight preceding that variable. For example, 
if an individual was 30 years old, the contribution made by his age to his 
job satisfaction can be determined by multiplying the weight preceding his 
age by 30. The value so obtained would be added to, or subtracted from the 
constant which we referred earlier to as the job satisfaction Threshold’. 
The resultant multiple linear regression model was as follows: 

Predicted Job Satisfaction = 32.52 4- 0,11 (Age) 4- 2.72 (MS) 

— 0.27 (Ed) -- 1.19 (Area) — 0.44 (Sex) 

4- 0.58 (Servex) 4 0.44 (Dep) 

This equation produced an of prediction of .112. This means specifi- 
cally that only 1 1 per cent of the variation in job satisfaction was explained 
by the seven independent variables operating jointly. Since this value was 
statistically significant at the .05 level, the null hypothesis was rejected. 

DISCUSSION OP FINDINGS 

The findings of this study have a series of implications for personnel 
managers, counsellors, and manpower trainers not only in the Nigerian 
public service, but also for similar personnel in the public services of other 
developing countries. The test of the first null hypothesis, for example,' 
showed that there was a significant relationship between the importance 
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accorded each of the ten job variables studied and the satisfaction derived 
from that variable. What this means is that a middle manager who attached 
great importance to say, opportunity for promotion, became frustrated 
when this need was not fulfilled. Similarly, if his desire to participate in 
setting the goals to be achieved was of great importance to him, but his 
immediate bo>ss denied him the opportunity to satisfy this need, obviously 
he would become passive. Thus according to instrumentality theory, this 
finding would seem to suggest that job satisfaction derived from a particular 
job factor is greatly influenced by the importance the individual attached 
to that factor. 

The second null hypothesis showed a significant difference in job satis- 
faction existing between middle managers in statutory corporations/public 
companies and those in government ministnes. What seems to be the major 
cause ol such difference in job satisfaction between the two groups of middle 
managers could be salary. Some statutory corporations and public com- 
panies are believed to pay their managers better salaries than the ministers, 
even if they perform similar duties and have identical qualifications. One 
accountant from one of the ministries commented on this anomaly by sugges- 
ting that “accounting staff should be encouraged by giving them better 
conditions of service. Salary grading is very important as an incentive as 
in the bank”. 

Another cause of the difference in job satisfaction between the two 
groups could be job prestige. Job prestige could originate from sources 
such as facilities,- conditions of service, salary scales, and equipment. While 
statutory corporations and public companies provide their management 
personnel with modern facilities such as office space and layout, many 
government ministries are housed in very old and undersize buildings. As 
noted ill the report of a seminar submitted to government of the then South- 
eastern (now Cross River) State (1972, p. 25)^ “Most government offices 
are housed in undersize buildings. The layout is as dull as the age-torn files 
being carried about by messengers in equally drab uniforms. The equipment 
is inadequate and old, the facilities absent.” These conditions in no small 
measure help to account for job dissatisfaction in some ministnes. 

It is the common belief in most developing countries, and even in the 
developed ones, that public servants are not as devoted to their job as their 
counterparts in private companies or corporations. Similarly, women are 
believed to be not as devoted to their work as men in similar positions. 
Although there are some elements of truth in these assumptions, particularly 
la the developing countries, the results of the statistical tests used in measur- 
ing work role involvement on the basis of sex and type of organisation 
served seemed to refute these beliefs. Rather, the results showed that female 
and male middle managers, as well as middle managers in both statutory 
corporations and government ministries were equally involved in their 
work roles. For this reason, more data and research are needed before any 
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definite conclusion is made on the subject of work role involvement. 

The last hypothesis measured the variance in job satisfaction caused by 
seven independent variables. The results of the analysis showed that marital 
status (MS) contributed most to the variance in job satisfaction. However, 
sex, years of formal education (ed), and work experience in an area that 
was related to the respondent’s field of educational training (area) were 
inversely related to job satisfaction. These were interpreted to mean that the 
more educated an individual was, the more frustrated and less satisfied he 
or she was with a middle management position in the public service; also, 
if the individual was employed to do what he or she was not trained to do, 
the less satisfied he/she would be. 

The inverse relationship between sex and job satisfaction tends to suggest 
sex dilference in job satisfaction. On that basis, one might be tempted to 
conclude that women working as middle managers in the public service of 
the Cross River State of Nigeria do not like management positions perhaps 
because of the strains and leadership roles such posts involve. In reality, 
however, this might not be so. 

SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 

The foregoing analysis suggests a number of implications for effective 
utilisation of middle management personnel in the Cross River State public 
service. First, middle managers in the state public service must be sufficiently 
motivated toward higher job performance by satisfying their higher-order 
needs. Such needs have been identified in this study to include responsibility, 
achievement, opportunity to grow, and opportunity for promotion; they 
are not only major determinants of job satisfaction in the public service, 
but specifically, they are job factors that are capable of influencing the job 
attitudes and performances of these middle managers. Hence, middle mana- 
gers should be assigned more responsibilities on the job than they currently 
have. They should also be made to grow on the job through intensive mana- 
gement development programmes in the form of in-service courses and 
seminars on specific management topics. This will, in addition to incorpo- 
rating modern management practices and strategies into the system, guide 
middle managers toward self-actualisation which is a key ingredient in the 
motivational process. 

Secondly, recruitment of personnel into management positions in the 
public service should fake into consideration the previous academic training 
of applicants by placing them according to their areas of expertise. Additio- 
nally,- individuals that had no basic training in management should be made 
to acquire such skills through on-the-job training before assuming positions 
of managerial responsibility. To the extent that a manager has conceptual 
and technical managerial skills, his or her job satisfaction and managerial 
leadership roles are greatly enhanced. 
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In sum, there are two implications in the basic thesis developed in this 
paper. First, a number of job factors act as basic determinants of job satis- 
faction for middle level managers in the public service of Cross River State 
of Nigeria. Second, because these factors are satisfiers or motivators, they 
contribute significantly to the motivation of these middle managers. We 
should therefore take cognisance of these factors in order to maintain a 
results- oriented public service. 
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Appendix 

INTERCORHELATIONS AHONG MEAN IMPORTANCE 
SCORES ACCORDED SELECTED JOB VARIABLES 

BY RESPONDENTS 


B 


H 


Salary 


Job Security B 

Responsibility C 
Close Friendships D 


A 1.00 0.35* 0.26* 0.06 0.22 0.06 0.12 0.18 0.19 0.22 


Prestige 
Achievement 
Growth 


Decision-making H 
Goalsetting I 

Promotion J 


1.00 0.21 —0.02 0.38* 0.18 0.23 0.29* 0.11 0.28* 

1.00 0.04 0.28* 0.16 0.09 0.30* 0.23 0.20 

1.00 0.03 0.18 0.09—0.00—0.02 0.04 
1.00 0.13 0.04 0.20 0.12 0.16 

1.00 0.59* 0.33* 0.37 0.40* 

1.00 0.38* 0.42* 0.50* 
1.00 0.75*0.53* 
1.00 0.55* 
1.00 


* Level of Significance = .001. 



Crisis in GoYernance; 

Salient Features of Greek Public Admlnistratiori* 

E. John Rizos , ^ ' 


O N JANUARY 1, 1981, Greece became the 10th member of the 
European Economic Community (EEC)^ entering thus the scientific 
and technological world of western Europe. New political terms as 
‘European Greece’^ and new political slogans as ‘we are at the center of 
decision-making’^ are given currency for the first time by political figures. 

Will Greece be able to function within the economic and social frame- 
works of the EEC? Within the orbit of European political institutions? 
Will it be able to display the institutional capacity for dealing with new 
demands in the undertaking of long term commitments? To put it differently, 
are Greece’s central institutions capable of absorbing change? Or, perhaps 
may EEC demands have to be suppressed at the present level of functioning 
of its public institutions? 

There is no easy answer. The purpose of this article is to go a little 
deeper into that and try to throw some light upon the operational consensus 
of the society as it mirrors its dominant forces. In so doing, our basic 
assumptions are two. The first is that the social and political ecology of a 
given country is a key factor in understanding the functioning of its public 
institutions. The second is that any system to be effective and viable in the 
course of time, must satisfy in some way the varied, complex and subtle 
requirements that members of the society expect or demand of it. It must 
appear to them that it is capable of absorbing change in general accord with 
the satisfaction of their needs, desires or aspirations whether they are per- 
sonal, collective or national, as they, as individual human beings, conceive 
them to be. 

EUPHORIA EXIT 

On the eve of Greece’s entry into the EEC, there was euphoria. There 
was an enthusiastic belief that a new era of prosperity was opening up; 

^Written before the elections of November, 1981 which brought a socialist government. 
^Used by the Prime Minister, August 12^ 1981, during his tour of earthquake devastated 
areas. 

^At a speech by the Prime Minister in Tinos Island, August 15, 1981. 
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that better laws would be enacted, that the workings of the government 
would be improved and updated. Not everybody believed it, of course. 
Many were neither enthusiastic nor optimistic. There was fear in their 
eyes. 

After Greece’s first eight months in the EEC, as an anticlimax, the tone 
of enthusiasm as well as the fear have all subsided substantially as if nothing 
has happened. Did Greece’s entry into the EEC raise false expectations? 
Was everything so unreal^ fragile? Writes the director of a respectable 
financial journal: “We tend to forget that we are already members of the 
EEC, a fact that brings along not only rights but obligations as well. Mainly 
we tend to forget that after our entry into the EEC we have to view every- 
thing in the light of this new reality.”® 

Today Greece is apprehended by a remarkable difficulty in governing 
the dynamics of the situation and making government work, that is, obtain- 
ing the actual results it aspires and regards itself as capable of managing. 
Why is this? 

The reason is that modern government in modern Greece is not modern. 
It reacts to contemporary issues with an old style Ottoman mentality which 
leads to disoriented decision-making. It confronts new realities created by 
new technology with crude processes devised to fit a pre-techiiological 
society. It cannot bring results because it cannot understand either the 
organisation or the processes that are conducive to the systematic applica- 
tion of scientific knowledge for the solution of practical problems that 
overhang its society. It is indifferent both to the hazards that come from a 
threatened and threatening environment and its own capability to direct 
itself to them and to do so, effectively. 

The way bureaucracy is presently working is indicative of alack of imagi- 
nation and, consequently, of hope. Detailed choices and detailed manage- 
ment decisions are made by men on the highest level of decision-making who 
cannot have a first-hand knowledge of what these choices depend upon or 
what their results are likely to be. Deeply involved in the realities of practical 
politics, they do not understand administrative behaviour in modern terms 
and they are apt to embrace any simple recipe which seems good enough to 
get the government work.^ Men on the highest level of decision-making 
are out of touch with the actual workings of the government. 

The whole issue is stubborn. More than two years before the entry of 
Greece into the EEC, a law professor raised the question: “Can public 
administration in Greece respond to the responsibilities for fynctional 
coordination with other European countries? Or, will we go off for a walk 

sjohn Marinos, “Not to Forget the Substance in the Whirlwind of the Elections*’, 
Ecommikos 7acA dromon (Fco/wwfe Atheiis, No. 28 (1418), My 9, 1981, p.5. 

^Circular No. 2194 issued by the Prime Minister, October 4, 1980; VIMJ, Athens, 
October 10, 1980. 
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on European thorns barefoot?”® According to him, the inappropriateness 
of legislation, the bureaucratic behaviour and favouritism, the qualitative 
inadequacy of manpower and the lack of technical support services have 
all contributed to rendering public administration incapable of functioning 
within the framework of prospects of the EEC. 

HOW DOES THE COUNTRY WORK ? 

There is considerable confusion covered by fog. To begin to see through 
it, one would have to go beyond simple assertions to a fuller explication 
making allowances on the way for those features which are peculiarly Greek 
and give public administration its own logical order. Certain contem- 
porary cases are indicative. Statements made here ought to be regarded as 
neutral. 

{a) The quest and denial of identity 

According to a contemporary critic, the geographical position of Greece 
has created the illusion that its nationals are ‘Europeans’. Yet, he says, 
during the 400 long years under the Ottoman conquest, Greece’s isolation 
from Europe was absolute. There was no participation in the historical 
processes which shaped contemporary Europe; neither in the Middle Age, 
nor in the Renaissance, nor in the Enlightenmentj nor in the Industrial 
Revolution. The lack of a traditional middle class, such as Europe has 
known since the 1 5th century, has deprived the country of its social structure 
and social evolution. As a result, peasants living until recently in a ‘feudal’ 
society, woke up a morning in a city as members of the low middle class. 
In the historical evolution of the country, tradition, in the sense of con- 
tinuationy has been interrupted and when Greece was resurrected in the 19th 
century it inherited no literary or intellectual or scientific tradition. Though, 
the critic continues, some have tried to relate modern Greece to classical 
years, “we did not find heritage, only anxiety — the anxiety of comparison.”® 

In contemporary times, to deny one’s own national identity is taken very 
lightly particularly if one detects in it an opportunity for certain sheer 
benefits. 

The Greek * Antiguan’ case: From 1968 till 1976, a number of Greek citi- 
zens living in Greece acquired a foreign nationality as well, which enabled 
them to enjoy many privileges reserved only for foreign nationals in Greece, 
such as duty free import goods, tax free luxury cars as well as tax free 
gasoline, university enrolment of their children without entrance exams, 
even exemption from military service. 

The scenario is very simple. It consists of two parts. During the first,- a 

®George Koumantos, "Barefoot on the Thorns”, VIMA, Athens, August 6, 1978. 

®Nikos Dimou, “The Greek Confusion”, in The Greeks, Mhtns; Kaktos Press, 1981, 
pp. 331-350. 
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man, presenting himslf as the counsel of Antigua (a British island in the 
Antilles), meets prospective applicants in the coffee shop of a fashionable 
Athens hotel and for a certain financial consideration (about 500 dollars) 
grants each the citizenship of Antigua while simultaneously issuing a pass- 
port. During the second part, the new ‘Antiguan’ goes abroad on his Greek 
passport and returns on his ‘Antiguan’ on the basis of an entry visa he has 
obtained on his fake ‘Antiguan’ passport from a Greek consulate. The 
Greek alien police then grants him a permit for a stay as a foreign national. 

After eight years of operation of the scheme, the matter came out iti 
the open. The news media responded irnriiediately and posed several ques- 
tions: Why for eight ^''ears did neither the Greek consulates, nor custom 
houses, nor passport control services have any idea what was happening? 
Why did neither the ministry of finance, nor the ministry of transportation, 
nor port authorities take any interest in finding out what country ‘Antigua’ 
was wherefrom so many of its nationals with Greek names had come to 
live in Greece?’ A retired attorney-general declared: This is a fraud which 
has two levels. First, the culprits have avoided paying public taxes and, 
second, they have undermined the state. 1 he Mediterranean merchantilism 
has bred into their blood the most dangerous type of fraud- spirochete.® 

To receive personal benefits one may also deny basic elements which 
compose his or her own personal identity. 

The case of {unmarried woman): Miss A is a young able single W'oman 
in her twenties who, since the death of her father (a ministry of agriculture 
pensioner) receives a pension from the public treasury as a carry over from 
her father’s. She will receive the pension all her life on the provision that 
she remains umarried. Eventually, she marries. In order to continue to 
receive the pension, she drops a veil of secrecy around her marriage. And 
she lives a double life. 

Mrs. B is a married woman and her father is a retired public functionary. 
After his death, though she has no intention of breaking up her family, 
she arranges to obtain a divorce for the sole purpose of receiving his pension 
to which she, as a divorcee, is now entitled. Yet to keep her family ties intact, 
she and her ‘e.x’-- husband go abroad and are married again in a civil court 
which has no legal status in Greece as only religioits ceremonies do. And 
she too lives a double life.® 

There are additional issues of identity. If a public functionary proclaims, 
for example, that Nick Papas (like Joe Doe) or for that matter any Greek, 
is not a human being but a ‘cameP, Nick Papas is in the eyes of authority, 
a ‘camel’. If Nick Papas protests, the public functionary is not concerned 
at all It is up to Nick Papas to prove that he is v/hat he professes to be. 

Athens, September 2, 3, 1976. 

^VIMA, Athens, Octoher 9, 1976. 

Athens, My 9, 1981. 
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This is not an easy task anyway, as legal entanglements tend to further 
complicate the matter. Though Nick Papas has been issued a police identi- 
fication card, it does not provide sufficient evidence. Sc it may be better for 
Nick Papas to accept the possibility of being a camel. 

Variations of the ‘camel’: August 1980: John Sarris (middle name 
Alexander) a carpenter, is arrested and imprisoned instead of another John 
Sarris, middle name Constantin, a merchant, W'ho was sentenced by a court 
to a 7-month imprisonment for fraud. The innocent John Sarris is likely 
to be interned for the whole 7-montli prison term unless he immediately 
provides the cash needed to convert the prison term. Sirme there is no 
automatic corrective mechanism in public administration, the dilemma fur 
him is either to accept things as they are presented to hinij and, in turn, 
forget the whole matter or to enter into a new adventure of endless legal 
procedures to prove to public authorities that he is not ‘that sentenced 
man’ but someone else, an honest man who happened to have in common 
with a sentenced man first and last names.^® 

‘June 1981 : Nick Kyriakidis (middle name Samuel) is arrested and impri- 
soned on the basis of a warrant issued after a court’s decision which sentenced 
hinl to a 3-month prison term for old unpaid premiums to the merchant’s 
insurance fund. Faced with the unexpected predicament of serving a 3-month 
prison term, Nick Kyriakidis prefers to pay in full the amount claimed as 
unpaid, and, in addition, to convert the prison term and buy it off. Yet, he is 
not the man who was sentenced by the court. The real sentenced man is 
Nick Kyriakidis, a contractor, whose middle name is Michael.^^ 

(b) A democracy adaptable to each one’s needs and desires 

Democracy in Greece has a fluid meaning. According to a law professor, 
its practice has gone astray to perverse attitudes which have reduced it to 
whatever seems at the time advantageous to a particular group. This sort of 
perversity has been purposeful and aims to dress every personal or union 
demand with an aura of enlightemnent that is supposed to spring from 
supreme democratic principles. For example, decision-making regarding 
transfer of an employee or readjustment of working hours,- land surveyance 
for a prospective road or response to a specific parking problem have all 
come to be looked upon by various groups as their own imperative 
commands of democracy creating a poignant amalgam in wliich their own 
interests are intermingled with the generally accepted democratic precepts. 
According to this law professor, the result is that the most unjustifiable 
demands can be hidden behind a certain point ofa democratic principle from 
which they are projected and appear as justified.^5 

Athens, September 30, 1980. 

Athens, June 9, 1981. 

^^George Koumantos, “A Democracy Suitable for Everyone”, VIMA^ Athens, May 14, 
1978. . 
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Basic democratic processes are often deeply malfunctioning in a way 
that the democratic system cannot necessarily guarantee a fair democratic 
way of life. 

June 1981 : Two cases of democratic alchemy: In the election of officers of 
the Athens’ Medical Society, which in Greece is a quasi public agency num- 
bering thirteen thousand members, 45 more ballots than those voted were 
counted at the opening of the ballot box in two electoral areas (even deceased 
physicians appear to have voted) while in another, 13 less. The election of 
officers had a clear political character.^® 

During the election of officers of the Athens’ Union of Greek Jurists 
(members are justices and attorneys-general) at the opening of the ballot box 
40 additional ballots were found. The arithmetic is simple: 850 voted but 
890 ballots were counted at the opening of the ballot box. Writes a respected 
Athens newspaper, “this amounts to an electoral coup d’etat that under- 
grades irreparably the association of justices who are mainly charged with 
the preservation of democratic institutions.”^^ 

The quest for a democracy suitable for each one takes other forms of 
expression as well. 

“In our country, laws are not enforced. Our society functions only by 
deviations”, declared an old statesman. “For example, whenever the National 
Exchange Committee meets, I know in fact,” he said, “that it will not deal 
" with questions of credit policy, but mainly with personal exemptions from 
the rules which the same Committee has adopted. The same behaviour is 
observed during the sessions of Parliament”, he continued. Referring to a 
specific article of a social insurance bill before the Parliament, hepointedout 
■ that a hundred-plus amendments were introduced, most of which were con- 
' cerned with individualised cases and specific persons.^® 

The confusion, according to another critic, isdiie toan enormous bulk of 
legislation, decrees^ ministerial decisions and circulars all on the same subject 
and often contradicting each other. He asks with a scepticism ; “Who in the 
ranks of public emplyment does know all the legal provisions pertaining to a 
certain topic or what laws are currently in force regarding a particular sub- 
ject ? Perhaps none !”^® And he repeats: “Often the proper authorities are 
not aware what laws are currently in force.”^’ He attributes the plethora of 
laws and provisions to a defective system and a sloppy attitude which permit 
the enactment of laws without previously exploring whether those currently 
in force could be sufficient. 


Athens, .lune 9, 10, 18, 19, 24, 25, 1981. 

'^‘^VIMA, Athens, June 24,1981. 

^®George Mavros in a public speech at the Athens Hilton Hotel, June 3, 1981. 

^®P. Dagtoglou,“ To Face Sincerely the Phenomenon of Polylaws”, in Our Society mul 
//.? P 0 ////V. 9 , Athens: Kathimerini Publications, 1979, p. 91. 

I'^P. Dagtoglou, “The Reasons of Lawbreaking”, Kathunsrini, Athens, June 24. 1980. 
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{c) The ‘rusvet’ mutuality 

Addressing the new cabinet after government reorganisation in 1976, the 
then Prime Minister emphasised the need to strike out the curse of rijsvet 
that plagues the country ‘Riisvet (pronounced rush-’fet) is an Arabic word 
incorporated in the Turkish vocabulary and used extensively in modern 
Greek language. Originally, it referred to the act of giving a gift to a public 
functionary forthe purpose of receiving a favour from him, such as expediting 
the procedures in handling one’s affairs with public authorities. 

In contemporary Greek pratice, the ‘riisvet’ involves two actors with two 
different but balanced expectations. It refers to the acts of those who seek to 
receive a ‘ridsvet’ (an applicant for a public appointment, for example),- the 
receiver, as well as to those who are in a position of power and authority to 
grant such a ‘riisvet’, the giver. The relationship between giver and receiver 
has an inappropriate character. It is based upon a mutually agreed obligation 
to grant each other a favour or to support each other, as the case may be.^® As 
a critic states it, the giver has made implicit that he may grant nothing without 
receiving something in return. The ‘professional’ giver never recognises the 
legal rights of the citizen and is inclined to create artificial difficulties which in 
turn he alone is able to overcome. He has such a power, the critic continues, 
that the “victim (meaning the citizen) is forced to undergo a change from a 
rightful petitioner to a beggar.”^® This way, “the citizen is castrated, loses 
his independence, self-decency and self-direction. He cannot afford to have 
his own opinion, exercise judgment or make decisions.”®^ An additional 
problem arises now: having acquired experience on how to cope with public 
authorities, through ‘riisvet’, the receiver may become greedy. After the satis- 
faction of his lawful and rightful claims, he may pose other irrational and 
extravagant demands. And the vicious circle of corruption sets in, 

The way to the Parliament 

In 1977, a respected newspaper revealed extensive appointments by 
‘riisvet’ in a large public organisation. The administrator of that organi- 
sation bought all the copies of the issue that day. His intention was not to 
hide the news. Far from it. He distributed the copies to all the villages in 
the electoral district where he was planning to be a political candidate in 
the forthcoming parliamentary elections. To each copy of the newspaper, 
he attached a memo reading: “See how many people I have appointed- 
see what I am doing for you !” He was elected.®*^ 


^^Kathimeiiiii, Athens, September 12, 1976. 

Xirotyris, “Rusvet-ology (lettet)” Kathmerini, Athens, June 23, 1981. 

2®Helen Vlahou, “Curses”, Kathimevini, Athens, September 19, 1976. 

^’’Nikos Dimou, “The ‘riisvet’ ”, in The Greeks, Athens, Kaktos Press, 1981, pp. 89-104. 
^^PolUka Themafa, Athens, ISIo. 360,. June 19, -1981. 
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The long-distance clerk 

Mrs. A is the niece of a political figure in the parliament. She is a 
housewife and lives with her family in a village 600 kms north-east of 
Athens. Though she never comes to Athens, her uncle managed to appoint 
her to the clerical staff of the parliament and she receives a sinecure from 
the public treasury^ that is, a salary, overtime pay and travelling expenses 
although she stays at home.*® 

(d) The credibility gap 

This takes various inexplicable forms. The empirical evidence abounds. 
We draw at random from everyday experience; 

— According to official proclamations to the EEC, the unemployment 
figures for 1980 did not exceed 2 per cent of the economically engaged popu- 
lation while the reports of the ministry of coordination indicated that it was 
6 per cent.*^ 

— Exports from the country for 1980 increased by 4.1 percent over the 
previous year according to the Bank of Greece while according to the national 
statistical service the increase was 53.3 per cent.*® 

— Scene: hospitals. Our attention is directed to the category of maternity 
patients who are discharged after delivery without any complications. In 
spite of that, we note among them: 5,000 maternity patients whose condition 
at the time of discharge was also stated as ‘improved’, 96 as ‘unchanged’, 
another 7 as ‘aggravated’. To the question what do these three terms mean 
within the context of ‘delivery’ without mention of ‘complications’, no one 
was willing to answer directly and, instead, referred the matter to someone 
else in what appeared to be an endless chain till the question faded 
away.*® 

— For the construction of a house, a building permit is required. When a 
plot does not meet the requirements, no building permit is issued. Just the 
same then, a special contractor builds the house officially known as ‘illegal’ 
in some sort of corroboration with public authorities. Usually it is a small 
house of inferior quality and built at a very high price. Sometimes, the plot 
owner builds one or two rooms by himself. As this is a factual situation and 
many such ‘illegal’ houses continue to be built, ever so often a new law is 
passed which legalises them and every time it is announced that this will be 
the last time. 

— The law specifies also that the construction of public parking garages 
requires a special permit. Yet many such garages have been constructed 

Athens, My 23, 1981. 

Athens, My 9, 1981. 

®®John Marinos, “Statistical Inconsi,stency Means Incoherent Policy”, Ecojtomikos 
Athens, No. 37(1427), September 10, 1981, p. 15. 

^^Social Welfare and Health Statistics, 1978, (published in Greek and English), 
Athens, National Statistical Service, 1980, pp. 32-33. 
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without a building permit. A recent law legalised their construction verifying 
once again the unwritten dogma which amounts to ‘‘whatever is wrongly 
done, is well done”. The news media characteristically commented : When 
would a law be passed to legalise the laws 

—Mr. A buys some real estate property a quarter of an acre, at the market 
price of the equivalent of 10,000 dollars. On this amount he had to pay about 
10 per cent in real estate purchasing tax. Reporting the transaction to tax 
authorities, he is negatively confronted. They are not willing to accept his 
declaration of 10,000 purchasing price as a truthful statement and instead 
they propose their own valuation at 60,000 dollars. After personal contacts 
and some bargaining between Mr. A and the authorities, the 10 per cent 
purchasing tax is calculated on a compromised value of 50,000 dollars. 
Before too long, the government expropriates his land for public use. The 
public authorities now calculate again the value of the property for 
reimbursement purposes. At what level? 10,000 dollars as Mr. A had origi- 
nally declared to tax authorities. 

—The proper public authorities approve the architectural plans and speci- 
fications for an apartment building containing 24 condiminiums and issue a 
building permit clearly indicating that the construction, as specified in the 
approved plans, will be monitored by them. On the basis of these plans, the 
contractor sells in advance of actual construction most of the apartments and 
thus he finances his construction job and secures his profits as well. Then, 
during the construction, he conveniently ignores the plans and cleverly devia- 
tes from them to cut down costs. The public authorities never make an 
inspection of the building either during construction or before occupancy. 
When the deviation from the approved plans becomes evident, an affected 
buyer whose ground floor apartment has become uninhabitable, refers the 
matter to the public authorities for the purpose of obliging the contractor to 
keep the terms under which the building permit was issued. The attitude of 
public authorities is one of complete disconcern. The word Tnonitoring’ is 
a typical clause void of substance. 

— A Greek contractor is eligible to be granted a multi-million dollar con- 
tract for public works in a Middle East country. Before the terms of the con- 
tract are finalised, it is necessary for him to submit a bank letter of credit. H e 
flies to Athens, goes to the bank and makes the arrangements, pays the bank 
fees in full, and obtains clearance from the National Monetary Committee. 
The bank does not issue the letter of credit at that time, so he returns with 
the assurance that it will be in his mail soon. Months go by and the bank 
letter is not forthcoming. So, back to Athens, to the same bank, to the same 
official who handled the case. “Every thing has been settled, why the delay ?” 
he asks. “Something is missing”, is the answer. “Leave a hundred thousand 


KrithimmnU Athens, March 20, 19SL 
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draclimas (about 2,000 dollars) for the boys and in eight hours the letter of 
credit will be in the mail.” It was.®® 

ABSENCE OF BINDING ALLEGIANCE 

One could go on accumulating empirical evidence to fill in the picture 
which is actually more gruesome than the foregoing cases suggest. Are there 
any explanations ? 

Some attribute it to the long centuries of influence and conquest by an 
oppressive ruler which have created deep roots and fed public life with their 
own logic and rationale. In government workings, practices such as ‘riisvet’ 
and trickery^ and attitudes such as tax evasion and laziness have been inherited 
from these past centuries where cunning was considered an ingenious trick 
for survival and cheating state authority was not a vice but a virtue.®® 

Others attribute it to the turbulence that the birth of the new state created 
and the difficulties associated with the formation of a new political commu- 
nity. While the constitution formulated in the midst of the violence of the 
war ofindependence (182 1-1 828) was practically ignored after the creation of 
the new state, the public started experiencing a shift in power relationship and 
the emergence of new role structures of administrative authority. They saw 
Greek men become the successors to Ottoman ruling elites, exercise superior 
influence and power, and behave in an authoritarian and autocratic way 
reminiscent of their predecessors. The previous pattern of behaviour of 
administrative authority had not collapsed and this generated unsettling 
public reactions. Subordination of individuals and groups to the new political 
and administrative order was considered a denial of their enjoyment of inde- 
pendence. Disillusionment and frustration sowed the seeds of resentment 
which subsequently shaped social attitudes towards state authority. The 
dichotomy T’ and ‘they’ gained grounds, and a vicious circle started. 

Claiming control over its own destiny has not been an easy process for the 
Greek society. New ruling elites, finding it difficult to explain their adopting 
and imposing old processes, justified it as a means of escaping chaos. Inde- 
pendence, however, brought new situations and new public expectations 
which, as more and more novel problems and conflicts accumulated, could, 
not be met by traditional habits of mind and old forms of administrative 
behaviour. What was then an effective means for personal and social 
survival, is now a means for degeneration of publiclife, undennining the very 
essence of national self-determination. 

In trying to understand the situation, we may find the key in the view 

28k. Beis. “The Subgovernment of Profiteering”, Eleftlierotyjm, Athens, July 2, 
1981. 

Dagtoglou, "Our Achievements and Our Errors”, in Our Society ami Its 
Pol/ric.v, Athens. Kathimerini Publications, pp. 11-13. 

Note ; Antigua became an independent nation at midnight Olober 31 , 1980. 
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according to which contemporary public administration upholds and nur- 
tures values and symbols acceptable in different degrees to the ruling elites 
and major groups of the population forming part of the country’s socio- 
political consensus. In so doing, its cultural orientation is a mixture of inter- 
nal traditionalism and external transplantation of various administrative 
mores which it does not know how to embody in public life. Its responsive- 
ness to public problems may be seen then as a reflection of the consensual 
ethos and conflicts in the society which proves at the same time how difficult 
it is to reconcile individuality and social goals, tradition and change. The 
situation has certainly a peculiar sharpness. 

A hundred and fifty years ago during the struggle for national indepen- 
dence, its attainment constituted a single, overpowering goal which brought 
about, a binding social allegiance. For the hundred years with Greece as an 
independent state now, the goal of attaining the freedom of all Greek terri- 
tories still in the Ottoman empire, re-echoed throughout society and occupied 
the highest place in the hierarchy of national priorities. It formed, again, a 
binding social allegiance. With Greece engaged in continuous wars which 
nearly cost its economic independence, the century long journey to fulfil a 
national dream culminated in a catastrophe of significant social magnitude 
with the influx of a million and a half refugees in 1922. 

There is a special reason for these historical reveries. To show that beyond 
the single goal of national independence which played a socially binding role, 
the society found it not so easy to elaborate on other ones of similar binding 
allegiance. The lack of social imagination and discipline, generated irresis- 
tible pressures and conflicts which the society was unable to regulate or deve- 
lop. Individuals and groups in the new independent state have come to 
experience a multitude of coflicting needs, desires and aspirations which the 
available schemes were incapable to respond to, permitting them to lapse into 
what may appear as anomy and social disorder. This period has been marked 
by recurrent crises and year after year, political virtuosi proclaim, on every 
occasion of national decision making, that the country is at a point of ‘a crisis 
of immense magnitude’. 

At times, constitutional problems and national political suffrage as well as 
problems of definition of new political communities have assumed key impor- 
tance as the political pendulum was oscillating between various grades of 
totalitarianism and representative government, resulting in some sort of 
social eruption. At other times, problems of communication such as recogni- 
tion of a common language in everyday use vera/j an archaic- style one, and an 
attempt to interpret the Bible into common language, resulted in violent out- 
breaks. The development of judicial processes to guarantee inherent rights to 
individuals as well as finding ways of defining public expectations, have 
always been an open issue. 

In the meantime, social and economic progress had to be delayed. Pro- 
blems of social and economic policy such as funding, increase productivity 
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and output, development of an up-to-date educational system, elaboration of 
a scheme for land use and redistribution are continual and pertinent, while 
the establishment of the necessary political frameworks and institutions and 
the articulation of central authority have been full of cases of unsuccessful 
adaptations. These, in addition to the low educational level of the popula- 
tion, have rendered the capacity of the country to deal with emerging issues of 
nation-building ineffective. 

Today, public administration in Greece is in a state of perpetual convul- 
sion which originated from the incapacity of society to achieve patterns of 
integration capable of disposing of a multitude of coflicting needs, desires 
and aspirations of contemporary individuals and groups. The absence of an 
analogous binding social allegiance such as the country experienced during 
the wars of national independence, has created, among other things^ an 
indifferent state bureaucracy. In the midst of a century- and- a- half of intense 
political struggles which rendered it ineffectual to cope with the needs of a 
modenij complex scientific and technological world, public administration is 
full of simmering problems which are unlikely to shrink up or fade away with 
the entry of the country into the EEC. 

SOFT PEDALLING THE ABSORPTION OF CHANGE 

New opportunities and new probabilities are opened up to Greece now, 
just as they were when the country acquired its national independence. In 
close association with other societies of advanced level of science, technology, 
organisation and decision-making, Greece is compelled to accelerate its 
efforts to absorb change for sustained EEC cooperation. This demands neither 
momentary changes in government workings nor revolution in them. Only 
small, cautious but decisive steps are apt to have a lasting effect. For example : 

— instead of managing its government as a family affair, to open it up a 
little more to release the country’s creative resources ; 

— instead of centralising the polity into oligarchic elites, to increase parti - 
cipation in decision-making and encourage cooperation in implementing 
public policies; 

— instead of breeding up an administrative body alien to public problems, 
to change its orientation in order to become more sensitive to public needs ; 

—instead of depending on hunches of how to solve public problems^ to 
encourage a better application of science and technology in. order to increase 
the quality of policy planning. 

The positive good of such small steps will outw'eigh the obvious short 
range political dangers, if not proven to be more desirable; though, again, 
it is difficult for the present political mentality, anchored in its instant-success 
techniques in the political game, to understand it all. But, after all, these 
steps are in an important sense indispensable for strengthening freedom, even 
forwarding it, in the context of a modern democratic political community. 
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And so, by soft pedalling the absorption of change, it is hoped that the 
country will do better. Instead of momentary changes, it will be able to reach 
socio-political consensus for transforming old practices into modern institu- 
tional and administrative frameworks. Instead of old-style political struggle, 
it will be able to maintain a balance between political demands and public 
policy while both are in a state of continuous change. 

This is certainly not an easy task. Anyone competent to judge in matters 
of public administration is likely to caution that public administration in 
Greece is not equipped to provide the degree of imagination and creativity 
required for absorption of change. This may well mean the adoption of a 
whole new way of life. 

It remains to be seen how long it would take a country with the framework 
and capacity of public administration such as Greece has to make that change 
effectively, even after its entry into the EEC. The question becomes further 
complicated when one takes into consideration that change in government 
working cannot be obtained without corresponding changes in the political 
process. The whole matter depends on the element of time. This awareness 
makes time a new, different fact indispensable to the preparation for the 
absorption of change. At present, time functions as a constraint. 

As with much else, Greece does manage to get some results more through 
good luck. less by good public administration. 


Urban Problems 

Urban problems are moving targets. They include a wide spectrum 
of social, economic^ political, and physical problems. Their severity 
varies significantly within our metropolitan areas. Many central cities 
are inhabited by the poor and by minorities who do not have resources 
sufficient to meet their needs. City governments with declining tax 
bases find it exceedingly difficult to provide the services required by 
their residents. On the other hand, many suburban areas are homes 
of middle and upper-income groups and have fewer problems with 
financial support of service delivery. Both cities and suburban areas 
are touched by problems of declining environmental quality and inade- 
quate transportation networks. The urban problem consists of many 
subproblems which affect populations to different extents while large 
proportions of the residents fell that problems do not exist. 

— The States and the Metropolis, 
Patricia S, Florestano, 
Vincent L. Marando. 



Representative Bureaucracy : The Need for 
Methodological Reformulation 

G.B. Sliarma 


T he idea of representative bureaucracy has been discussed in various 
academic forums since its enunciation by J. Donald Kingsley in 1944.^ It 
happens to be one of those areas of social science disciplines that has been 
widely written on yet improperly researched. As theory enriches research, 
weaknesses in the so-called theory of representative bureaucracy have con- 
tributed a great deal to the methodological conf usion in the realm of represen- 
tative bureaucracy.® It must nevertheless be emphasised that the inability of 
scholars of representative bureaucracy to evolve a proper methodology and 
framework for its study has also had a deterrent effect on the conceptual 
refinements in this aspect of knowledge. The net result of this has been that 
methodological confusion pervades the realm of representative bureaucracy 
today. Depending for their theoretical knowledge on the writings of Kingsley 
and Van Riper, later scholars have failed to differentiate clearly between the 
forces inhibiting the emergence of representative bureaucracies and the 
public policy measures required to significantly alter their social compositions. 
Little wonder therefore that like their fore-runners these scholars have con- 
tinued to view representative bureaucracy as a means of promoting bureau- 
cratic responsiveness or responsibility, and cherish the ideal of making 
bureaucracies simultaneously representative on class/caste, sex, geographic 


^J. Donald Kingsley, Representative Bureaucracy, Yellow Springs, Ohio, The Antioch 
Press, 1944. 

®Most of the scholars of representative bureaucracy have tended to rely on the loose 
theoretical formulations of the concept developed by Kingsley (in the book referred to 
above), and P.P. Van Riper in his History of the United States Civil Service (White Planes, 
N.Y.: Row, Peterson & Co., 1958). Until recently, hardly any efforts were made to 
question the theoretical formulations of these two scholars or to improve upon them. 
The efforts on the part of the scholars to develop suitable frameworks for the study of 
representativeness of bureaucracies have been almost negligible. Most of the scholars 
have tended to follow the frameworks for elite studies evolved by the sociologists Ibr 
investigating the representativeness of bureaucracies. Heirce, neither has there been 
tremendous improvement in the theory of representative bureaucracy nor in regard to the 
development of proper methodological framewoks for its research. 
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and linguistic bases.® In doing so, neither have they realised the unrealistic 
nature of their propositions nor given any thought to the need for the adop- 
tion of any priorities in relation to the various criteria of representation. 
They appear to believe in the equal importance of class/caste, sex, language, 
and region for the socio-economic-political cleavages of every society on an 
eternal basis, hence none of them can at any point in time be preferred, to the 
rest. 

We intend in this paper to critically examine some of the generalisations 
advanced by renowned scholars of the subject and show how misleading 
tlicy are. At the same time, we also propose to suggest a systemic framewoi’k 
of analysis which might prove helpful to those interested, in studying the 
representativeness of bureaucracy from a broader perspective. 


THREE GENERALISATIONS CHALLENGED 

Three grand generalisations about representative bureaucracy currently 
in vogue, according to Meier and Nigro, are those of Subramaiiiani.'^ Long,® 
and Mosher. According to the two scholars, they may be summarised as 
follows: 

Subramaniam suggests, since bureaucracies are composed of middle 
class people, that the bureaucracies will be representative only where the 
middle class is large. Long, , . . has suggested that bureaucracies are 
more representative than other political institutions because the bureau- 
cracy is larger and thus can incorporate more diversity. Finally, Mosher 
argues that any gains to be made in terms of responsiveness and represen- 
tative bureaucracy must first be made in the nation’s colleges and univer- 

®lii nutshell, Kingsley’s theoretical formulation regarding representative bureaucracy 
can be summarised as follows: The more representative is a bureaucracy of the society 
it is drawn from the more responsive and responsible will it be to the general needs and 
interests ol' its people. According to Van Riper, a representative bureaucracy may be 
defined as “. .. one in which there is minimal distinction between the bureaucrats as a 
group. . . .and the community. . . To be representative a bureaucracy must consist of a 
cross section of the body politic in terms of occupation, class, geography, and the like, and 
. ..must be in general tune with the ethos of the society of which it is part. Elsewhere, 
in dealing with the conceptual aspects of representative bureaucracy, I have expanded 
on these points much more fully. However, the subject matter of our discussion did not 
seem to justify an extensive discussion of the conceptual aspects. 

^As- reported in V. Subramaniam, “Representative Bureaucracy; A Reassessment'”, 
American Political Science Review, Vol. 61, December 1967, pp. 1010. 

®As reported in Norton I.ong, “Bureaucracy and Constitutionalism”, American Poli- 
tical Science Review, Vol, 46, September 1952, pp. 808-818. 

reported in F.C. Mosher, Democracy and the Public Service, NewYorlc, N.Y. : 
Oxford University Press, 1968. . ■ , • , 
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sities, Le., bureaucracy is representative only where the educational 
system is also representative.®** 

If one can take this as a fair summary of their generalisations then one 
cannot escape concluding that they are over-simplistic. The reasons for the 
superficiality of the assumptions regarding the causal connections in all 
three instances lay in the defective methodology or rather crude numerology 
employed by the scholars. If one were to accept these generalisations in 
their present form, little rationale would be left behind undertaking empirical 
studies of social backgrounds of bureaucrats. Instead, one could just sit 
at his desk and work out the coefficients of correlations between the size 
of the middle class and the size of the top echelon or echelons of bureaucracy 
or measure the relative degree of representation sought by each segment of 
society in top echelons of bureaucracy and in the higher educational insti- 
tutions with the help of a programmable calculator without ever finding it 
necessary to control the other intervening variables. These generalisations 
remind us of the following remarks of Peta Sheriff, who was probably too 
gentle in her criticism of the scholars of representative bureaucracy when 
she wrote: 

In the rather limited . . . literature devoted to the Civil Service, the study 
of social . . . origins of Higher Civil Servants has occupied most of the 
attention of researchers . . . One could suggest, rather cynically, that the 
concentration on this limited topic arises, at least in part,- from the com- 
paratively ready access to the relevant published data.’ 

It is perhaps this element of ease in researching this area which has 
prompted all sorts of arm-chair generalisations on the part of scholars of 
bureaucracy. Nevertheless, credit must be given to Meier and Nigro for 
having taken the lead in challenging the validity of the generalisations advan- 
ced by Subramaniam and Long. Summarising the results of their study of 
the US federal executives, they observed: 

The gain in the past 15 years in the representativeness of the higher 
civil service has not been matched by gains in the middle class nature 
of the population. Long’s contention that size is the determining factor 
in representation must also be rejected. The moderate gains in represent- 
ing social origins and the larger advances in racial representation from 
1965 to 1974 were achieved while the bureaucracy was actually contract- 

Meier and Liyod G. Nigro, “Representative Bureaucracy; A Study in the Alti- 
tudes of Federal Executives”, Public Administration Review, Vol; 36, July/Augnst 1976, 
p. 463, 

’’Peta Sheriff, “The Unrepresentative Bureaucracy”, Sociology, Vol, 8, 1974, p. 447. 
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iiig as some Great Society programs were jettisoned by a President 

determined to control bureaucratic growth.® 

Flowever, while rejecting Subraraaniam’s and Long’s generalisations but 
at the same time whole-heartedly agreeing with Mosher’s generalisation, 
Meier and Nigro fell into the same rut as their fore-runners,® To us, there- 
fore, it is disappointing that while advancing their findings of research, Meier 
and Nigro failed to acknowledge the fact that had they been correct then 
the top echelons of the US federal bureaucracy should have been fairly repre- 
sentative of women, who accounted for a little over 40 per cent of the total 
bachelor’s degree recipients in that country during 1961-62 to 1975-76.^® 
The US women have instead accounted for less than 3 per cent of the total 
incumbents serving in GS-14 to GS-1 8 during this period.^^ We therefore 
have every reason to believe that there is something beyond these single 
factors (of the size of the middle class or representativeness of educational 
institutions) which actually determines the degree of representativeness 
of bureaucracy. It is our firm conviction that instead of determining the 
representativeness of bureaucracy, the above factors are themselves in turn 
conditioned by certain other factors operating in the society. We thus require 
a holistic methodology for studying representativeness of bureaucracy. 
We see today a shift in the social and behavioural sciences towards holism 
as a way of viewing the empirical world. This means one is forced to con- 
ceptualize in terms of wholes, forming connections to other wholes, here- 
tofore thought to be isolated phenomena.^^ 

Keeping in mind this piece of advice of the general system theorists 
(GST), we believe that the representativeness of bureaucratic systems may 
be more appropriately studied and explained in terms of three broad cate- 
gories of variables. These variables may be characterised as : 1 . the deter- 
minants of the demand for bureaucrats; 2. the determinants of the supply 
of bureaucrats; and 3. the gatekeepers or the filter process. The idea of the 
framewmrk of analysis proposed by us has been derived from the basic 
premises of the GST, in general, and David Easton’s seminal w'ork A Frame- 
work for Political Analysis (1965), in particular. This framework of analysis 
for bureaucratic representativeness has been depicted in the figure on the 
following page and is being discussed thereafter. 


SMcier and Nigro, op. cit., p. 463. 

Vbiil, p. 463. 

i®USA, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, The Conmon of Education: 
A Statistical Report, Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1976, p. 186, 

'^’^IbuL p. 79. 

Allen, New Methods in Social Science Research, New York, N.Y.; Praeger 
Publishers. 1978, p. 17. 



A SYSTEMIC FRAMEWORK OF ANALYSIS FOR THE STUDY OF REPRESENTATIVENESS OF 

BUREAUCRACY 



Note : This model has been adopted from, David Easton, A Framework for Political Analysis 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J, : Prentice Hall, 1965) p. 110. 
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THE DETERMINANTS OF DEMAND 

The significance of the factors discussed lies in the fact that for any 
organisation to exist, survive or expand there has to be a demand for it. 
If there is no demand for an organisation or bureaucracy it would not come 
into existences or even after coining into existence once the demand for it 
vanishes, it would also vanish. 

The Economic System 

The importance of the economic system, in this context, lies in its capacity 
to determine the rate of employment generation, not only within the public 
sector but also in the private and corporate sectors. A booming economic 
system always tends to generate enormous employment opportunities whereas 
an economic system passing through an economic depression or recession 
produces a diametrically opposite situation. In the same way, it may also be 
argued that an economic system which throws lucrative employment oppor- 
tunities open, especially in the private and the corporate sectors, helps ease 
a tremendous amount of pressure on public service employment thereby 
promoting the growth of a relatively representative bureaucracy, though 
not so much by design as by accident. One could therefore argue that the 
relatively high degree of representativeness of the top levels of the US federal 
bureaucracy may be attributed to the existeiice'of highly lucrative employ- 
ment opportunities in the private and corporate sectors; whose employment 
potential rendered employment in the federal public service rather less 
tempting for the enterprising young men. Contrarily, the higher degree of 
unrepresentativeness of the higher public servants in countries like India 
and the UK may largely be attributed to the near absence of stiff competition 
between the public service, on the one hand, and the private/corporate sector 
employers, on the other. Dennis Olson’s study of the Canadian state elite 
substantiates our view-point to a considerable extent. After having com- 
pared the findings of his study with those of Wallace Clement’s study of the 
Canadian corporate elites, he discovered that, in terms of their social class 
background, the corporate elites come from a class higher than that of 
the bureaucratic elites.^®' No wonder^ thereiore, that the relatively more 
lucrative nature of the corporate employment in Canada might have 
lately facilitated an increased representation of the French Canadian in the 
higher echelons of the Canadian federal bureaucracy in accidental or inci- 
dental terms. Looking to the preponderance of the English Canadians among 
the Canadian corporate elites it would not be wrong to assume that a deli- 
berate choice on the part of the English Canadians^ to join the corporate elite 
might have paved the way for the entry of more* French Canadians in the 
higher echelons of the Canadian bureaucracy. 

i^Dennis Olson, “State Elites”, L. Penitch (ed.). The Canadian State, Toronto; Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1977, p. 212. 
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The Ecological System 

Sometimes the ecological system may have widespread consequences 
for determining the representativeness of a bureaucracy. In a country like 
Canada, ecological conditions have produced a situation whereby a vast 
majority of its population — nearly two- thirds — has got concentrated along 
her southern boundary. The harsh climate in the western part of the country 
coupled with large areas covered by marsh, rock, or permafrost, have forced 
people to habitate the more hospitable areas along its southern boundary. 
Likewise, the coastal locations of the three metropolitan centres of Montreal, 
Toronto and Vancouver, leading consequently to their evolution into three 
major centres of commerce and business activities, has resulted in the con- 
centration of nearly 25 per cent of Canada’s population in them. Now, 
without any regard to these facts regarding the concentration of large parts 
of Canada’s population, it would be unwise on one’s part to speak of the 
over-representation of either the ten cities along the southern boundary 
or the three principal metropolitan centres. In one of his unpublished papers, 
Subramaniam throws light on how the colonisation initially of certain 
coastal areas by the British in some countries of Asia and Africa led to 
the over-representation of these areas in their respective bureaucracies which 
continued to be in existence for a considerable period of time. He observes: 

Western colonization of the 18th and 19th centuries was a navy based 
colonization and western contacts were established first with the coastal 
areas and western influence maintained long there. Hence a significantly 
higher proportion of the coastal tribes and castes formed the nucleus 
of an educated middle class with the same advantages of motivation and 
environment as their western counterparts, they perpetuated this initial 
advantage.^^ 

Referring to the history of the Indian public services he further states: 

... the old coastal presidencies of Bombay, Bengal and Madras cons- 
tituting less than a third of India’s population account for nearly 60 
per cent of India’s higher civil services, . 

The Bureaucratic System 

It may sound a bit paradoxical to refer to the bureaucratic systems per 
se as one of the determinants of bureaucratic representativeness, yet it is a 
fact that they influence both their own demand as well as their representative 
character to a considerable extent. First, the structure of a bureaucratic 
system, it may be argued, influences its representativeness to a considerable 

Subramaniam, Formal Education and Social Stratification: The Contributions 
of Coastal Colonialism to the Relationship, Unpublished, p. 3. 

^^lbid.,p. 3. 
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degree. For instance, a bureaucratic system like that of India or the UK 
characterised by a steep pyramidal structure whose top echelon is symbolised 
by a particular service or a class, e.g., the IAS in India or the Administrative 
Class in the UK, is bound to appear to be less representative. On the contrary, 
a bureaucratic struct are like that of the U S having no such singular unrivalled 
top service or class, but a group of grades^ that is, GS-14 to GS-18, would 
most likely appear to be more representative, more so, when these grades 
are not organised in a rigid pyramidal structure. Whereas the Indian and 
the British bureaucracies are organised in a strict pyramidal structure with 
the number of posts at each lower level being higher than the next higher 
level, the American is noF®. If one tries to plot a diagram of the structure 
of GS-i4 to GS-18 one would find that because of the absence of any con- 
sistent pattern in the number of positions existing at different levels it does 
not assume the shape of a step pyramid but rather a zig-zag one.^'^ This kind 
of structure bestows a relatively higher degree of representativeness. 

Similarly, it may also be emphasised that the generalist or specialist 
orientation of a bureaucracy may also have some impact upon its represen- 
tativeness. The generalist orineted bureaucratic systems, like those of India 
or Britain may, by virtue of their overemphasis on the sophisticated and 
fluent verbal and written expression and urban mannerism^ put a premium 
on those belonging to the upper crust of the urban middle class. Needless 
to add, thereforCj that such a bureaucratic system would most likely be 
unrepresentative of the rural, the labour and other lower classes who cannot 
easily acquire, and do not possess such qualifications and traits in ample 
measure. The complexities of this phenomenon come into sharper focus in 
a multi-lingual society like India where a large proportion of the populace 
reads, writes, and speaks languages different from the predominant language 
of the public service competitions and work. 

On the other hand, a specialist oriented bureaucracy, like that in the US, 
with greater accent on technical/professional skills rather than on social 
elitism or urbanity, would most likely produce a more representative social 
structure or body of public personnel. Since the technical-professional 
qualifications — given the existence of an egalitarian system of education — 
can be acquired by any averagely meritorious person through hard labour, 
a specialist oriented bureaucracy is more likely to draw upon a wider range 
of social strata than a generalist oriented one. In the context of a generalist 
oriented bureaucracy^ however, even the existence of an egalitarian system 
of education may fail to affect its social composition/substantially because 
of the overemphasis on fluent verbal and written expression and highly 
sophisticated urban mannerism, for these could only be acquired through 
an early childhood socialisation. This would hold ail the more valid in the 

^^HEW Statistical Report, op, cit., p, 79. 

^nbid., p. 79 . 
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context of a country like India where despite three decades of independence 
a foreign language — English — still happens to be the predominant language 
ot higher public service competitions and a significant determinant of success 
at such examinations. In spite of the post-independence egalitarianisation 
of the educational system by India, little change has occurred in the social 
composition of its higher public services. The maintenance of the status 
quo in regard to the representative character of the higher public services 
of India may, in part,, be explained in terms of its preference for English 
as the predominant language of public service competition examinations 
and official work, on the one hand, and the overall generalist orientation of 
its bureaucratic system, on the other. 

Finally, we may also state that the size of the upper echelon or echelons 
of a bureaucracy in relation to the total population of the society to which 
it belongs also affects its representative character. Generally, the following 
rule of the thumb would seem to apply to most bureaucratic systems. The 
larger the size of the top echelon or echelons of a bureaucracy relative to the 
population of the society of which it is a part, the more representative it 
would appear and vice versa. The seemingly more representative face of the 
US federal bureaucracy owes itself largely to proportionately larger size of 
its top echelons in relation to the total population of that country vis-a-vis 
either the Indian or the British. For instance, in 1 971, India, with a total 
population of 620 million had approximately 3.. 500 IAS and IFS officers 
and 25,000 class I officers.^® How negligible proportions, indeed! In 1967 
Britain had a population of 55 million and nearly 3,000 officers belonging 
to the Administrative Class.^® Hence in terms of the top most level of their 
bureaucracies Britain, with a population less than 9 times that of India, 
had just 1 5 per cent less top officials. Thus relatively speaking, the Adminis- 
trative Class of Britain was certainly much more representative of the British 
population than the Indian IAS and IFS officers. As compared with these, 
in 1970 the personnel serving in GS-14 to GS- 18— which are generally taken 
to constitute their higher civil servants according to most researchers^®— 
niiinbered 28,000 with the total population of the country being 220 million 
in that yeat.®^ Hence with little over one third of India’s population, the 
total number of the higher public servants in the US was 3,000 higher than 
that of India’s. Likewise, the US with a population four times that of the 
UK had little over seven times higher a number of higher public servants 


Sharma, Social Composition of Indian Bureaucracy : Some Reflections on its 
Representativeness, in R.K. Arora and G.B. Sharma et al (eds.), The Indian .Adminis- 
trative System, New Delhi, Associated Publishing House, 1978, p. 207. 

^®UK, Report of the Fulton Committee, Vol. 3(1), London: HMSO., 1968, p. 5. 
aOMeier and Nigro,<5'i7.r/7., include GS-14 to GS-18 for studying the representative- 
ness of the US federal bureaucrats in their study referred to at note 3B. 

Statistical Report, op. cii., p. 79. 
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than that country. Needless to add, that the US bureaucracy, in relation to 
its population, is more representative than either the Indian or the British. 

The Political System 

Being the principal determinant, especially of the public employment 
policy, political system plays a very significant role in determining the repre- 
sentativeness of bureaucracy. To begin with, functioning within the social 
constraints, a political system enjoys considerable freedom of determining 
the size of the bureaucracy. It may utilise its powers to either squeeze or 
expand the size of the bureaucracy. A decision of the Clark Government 
in 1979, to reduce the size of the Canadian bureaucracy by 80,000 by the 
end of 1980, is a case in point. In the same way, the political system also 
enjoys the powers to promote the entry of any unrepresented sections of 
society in the top or any other echelons of its bureaucracy. Following 
different modus operandi, such positive intervention measures have been 
introduced in India, Canada, the US, Malaysia, and a host of other countries, 
with the notable exception of the UK. Although such measures of positive 
intervention, introduced in all these countries, may not have changed the 
basic social structures of their respective bureaucracies, they have not been 
without their impact either. Besides, they do show how any political system 
may, by way of positive or negative intervention, regulate the demand for 
the bureaucrats, and by implication their representativeness.®^ 

The Social System 

The social system is one of the most significant factors among those 
affecting the demand for higher public servants. As a bureaucracy not only is 
drawn from a society but also functions within it, the structure and practices 
obtaining in a society are bound to get reflected in its bureaucracy, to a 
lesser or greater degree. Thus, what sort of bureaucracy comes to stay in 
a society, would, in some measures, depend upon the nature of that society. 
To state but a few rules of the thumb, we might say the following: First, 
other things being equal, a society whose structure is highly stratified, would 
most likely produce an equally stratified bureaucracy. Second, other things 
remaining the same, a more homogeneous society would generally put the 
semblance of representativeness on its bureaucracy and vice-versa. Based on 
these generalisations, we might argue that the less representative character 

^^Canada, however, can be regarded as an exception in this case where the positive 
intervention strategies, particularly the one adopted by the Liberal Government of 
Trudeau since the late 1960s resulted in drastically improving the representation of the 
francophones in the top echelons of the Canadian bureaucracy. For instance, Dennis 
Olson study on the state elites of Canada revealed that by 1970s “though there are fewer 
French Canadians in the elite than British Canadians”, the French do have the best chances 
of being at the top (28%) and the British Canadians have a smaller chance (15%), “The 
State Elites”, op. cii.. p. 210, 
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of the higher public services of India and of the British Administrative Class, 
on the one hand, and the relative representativeness of the US federal services 
GS-14 to GS~18 may be explained, in some measure in terms of the socio- 
structurai differences among the three societies. The Indian and the British 
societies being relatively more stratified than the American, produce more 
stratified bureaucracies and vice versa. 

THE DETERMINANTS OF SUPPLY 

The determinants of the supply, which are to a certain degree condi- 
tioned by the above determinants of demand, may also significantly influence 
the social structure of a bureaucracy. In the absence of a good balance 
between the determinants o-f the supply of demand for the bureaucrats a 
society may fail to establish a well equipped, efficient and economical bureau- 
cratic system drawn from its various social strata. And since most societies 
lack such balance between the factors of supply and demand of bureaucrats, 
they fail to evolve a representative system of bureaucracy. 

The Educational System 

After having referred to Mosher’s views on this aspect, we hardly need 
to belabour the importance of the educational system for determining the 
supply of the bureaucrats and, in the ultimate analysis, its representativeness. 
Since all top positions in a bureaucracy are filled on the basis of higher 
educational/professional qualificationsj these qualifications serve as a kind 
of passport for entry of candidates into the ‘zone of public service competi- 
tions’. Though the possession of such qualifications does not automatically 
push one into a higher bureaucratic position, one certainly remains outside 
of the ‘zone of selection’ without acquiring higher educational/professional 
qualifications. In the US, since the educational system is relatively egalitarian 
and broad-based, a large number of people coming from different social 
strata graduate from higher educational institutions every year, and are 
thus enabled to enter the ‘zone of selection’. It follows logically,' therefore, 
that when a more representative group of people compete, other things 
being equal, a more representative bureaucracy is bound to result. But in 
India, the UK, and to a lesser degree also in Canada, because of the less 
egalitarian systems of their education^ only less representative groups are 
enabled to enter the ‘zone of selection’ and thus, to compete. HencCj less 
representative bureaucracies emerge out of their processes of public service 
competitions. 

Social Prestige of the Bureaucracy 

What kind of talent would be available for supply to a bureaucracy, 
especially to its top echelons is likely to be conditioned, to a certain degree, 
by the social prestige enjoyed by it other employers/professions 
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in the society. If a bureaucracy enjoys very high prestige vis-a-vis other 
employers and professions as has perhaps been the case with the Indian and 
the British bureaucracies it might be rendered less representative because 
of the fierce competition for the limited number of positions at the top. 
Such a situation might lead to the selection of the most elitist candidates 
to the utter exclusion of the non-elitist candidates coming from the lower 
classes or the rural areas. On the contrary, however, if the bureaucracy 
happens to enjoy lower prestige vis-a-vis other employers and professions, 
as has perhaps been the case with the US federal bureaucracy for a long 
time, it might become more representative by dint of sheer accident rather 
than design. The moot point in this context however, is, whether a represen- 
tative bureaucracy born out of sheer coincidence is better than a less rep- 
resentative one which is able to skim the cream of the talent in society. 

Social Awareness Among Jobseekers 

The two factors influencing the supply of bureaucrats may probably 
make little difference if certain sections of society lack an adequate sense 
of social awareness about what facilitates one’s entry into the higher echelons 
of the public service. To what degree, they who compete are going to succeed 
in entering the higher ranks of bureaucracy depends, largely, upon the extent 
to which they possess the knowledge about the sort of academic/professional 
preparation conducive to one’s selection at the public service competitive 
examinations. The possibility of complete lack of knowledge about the 
pre-entry preparation, or unwillingness to acquire the requisite qualifications 
or inaccessibility of such educational preparation or guidance among the 
prospective competitors cannot be completely ruled out. Those sections 
whOi for any reason, fail to acquire the desirable qualifications would either 
fail to compete because of their own unwillingness or, if at all they compete, 
they would most likely compete unsuccessfully. For instance, in ragard to 
the lower representation of francophone Canadians in the top echelons of 
the Canadian federal bureaucracy until the 1960s, it has been argued that 
this was in part because of either the lack of relevant educational facilities 
in Quebec where most of them are concentrated or their own unwillingness 
to study social science and other technical subjects most conducive to their 
selection for higher Canadian public service positions.®® 

Social Competitiveness 

Even if a bureaucracy enjoys very high social prestige and all sections 
of society have had equal access to the preferred pre-entry preparation and 
guidance, certain sections of it may still remain unrepresented if they lack 
sufficient motivation to compete for higher public service positions. How can 

23With the expansion of educational facilities in social science and other disciplines 
in Quebec and a change in the attitude of the Francophones towards employment in the 
federal public service, this situation had dra.stically changed by the middle of the 1970s. 
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a certain section ofsociety hope to get duly represented in the top echelons 
of bureaucracy unless it fields a sufficiently large number of qualified candi- 
dates at the public service competitive examinations held from time-to-time. 
Ill regard to lower representation of francophones in the top echelons of the 
Canadian bureaucracy until the early 1960s, it is believed that it was due 
largely to their greater inclination towards the medical and legal professions, 
and relative apathy towards employment in the bureaucracy.®^ Similarly 
in India, after the introduction of the quota system for the backward classes, 
the domination of the reserved posts by certain sections of iht harijan (the 
untouchables) and of the tribals is largely to be attributed to the compara- 
tively greater motivation among such sections to compete for the higher 
bureaucratic positions. Other groups of the harijans, and of the tribals, who 
are still the prisoners of their primitive past, have no motivation either to 
attend the colleges and the universities or to compete for higher public 
services. Thus, in spite of all efforts on the part of the union and provincial 
governments to provide for the reservation of quotas, peifereiitial treatment 
in the educational institutions, special scholarship schemes, and fully govern- 
ment subsidised pre-entry coaching facilities for the intending backward 
class competitors, they have failed to compete successfully in sufficiently 
large numbers and emerge successful at competitions to occupy the propor- 
tion of positions in higher public services reserved for them year-after-year* 
Hence, the yearly quotas reserved for them have remained unfilled since 
their introduction. 

On the basis of the Canadian and Indian illustrations, one may add that 
the relative representativeness of the US federal bureaucracy may up to an 
extent be explained in terms of the highly competitive nature of the American 
society and a greater amount of motivation on the part of its people to 
compete for higher public service jobs. By the same token, we may also 
argue that the lower levels of representativeness of the British, the Indian, 
and to a lesser extent the Canadian bureaucracy, may be attributed to the 
lower levels of competitiveness in all three societies vis-a-vis the American 
society. 

THE ROLE OF THE GATEKEEPERS 

Even in an ideal situation where the demand factors are in a position to 
generate a high level of demand and the supply factors are in a position 
to supply top bureaucrats from a cross section of society, a bureaucracy 
may not automatically turn out to be representative. This may be so because 
the factors or forces of supply and demand are sufficient only for bringing 
the job seekers up to the gates of the recruiting agencies. Out of those stand- 
ing at the gates who will be allowed to get in? This will be decided entirely 

“^Wilson find Mullins, op, cU., p. 523. 
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by the gatekeepers there. Who are these gatekeepers? Which strata of society 
do they come from? Who appoints them? W'hat sorts of prejudices and 
biases do they cherish? These considerations, always play a very significant 
role in determining of representativeness of bureaucracy. To explicate it 
furthei'j we might argue that the lower levels of representation of women in 
the top echelons of bureaucracy across the world has been partly on account 
of the domination of personnel agencies by the male chauvinists. Similarly, 
the inability of the blacks to climb up the higher echelons of the US federal 
bureaucracy because of their domination by the whites. Further, the lower 
representation of the ‘untouchables’ in the upper levels of Indian bureau- 
cracy has been considerably influenced by the stronghold of the upper castes 
over the personnel agencies. In a nutshell, in all countries, the gatekeepers 
have sat at the gates of the personnel agencies with all sorts of prejudices 
and biases. They have themselves represented a certain ‘social type’ and 
either consciously or unconsciously selected and promoted those who have 
fitted well into their own image of an ideal recruit. Under such a subjective 
and prejudicial process how can one expect a representative bureaucracy 
to emerge.®*® 

The foregoing discussion shows that in every society instead of a single 
factor, a number of factors account for whatever degree of representativeness 
is acquired by its bureaucracy. To the questions as to how these factors 
combine and in what measure does each one of these factors contribute 
towards shaping the ultimate structure of bureaucracy, we have no ready 
answer because we haven’t tried well enough to search for them. The lack 
of a sufficiently sophisticated framework of analysis has deterred us from 
exploring the field of representative bureaucracy fully, and from seeking 
appropriate answers to these questions. Nonetheless, on the basis of the 
logical reasoning advanced above, one definite answer that seems to have 
emerged is this: Contrary to the fallacies propounded by the pundits of 
representative bureaucracy, no single factor can fully account for the degree 
of representativeness acquired by a bureaucracy. Therefore as a first step 
towards sharpening our research tools it would be much better to adopt a 
broader systemic approach— such as the one suggested by us above— as 

2®ICingsley himself was aware of this fact that is why he observed that; “The important 
point is that the heavily weighted viva voce might be employed as an instrunrent to pre- 
serve the social purity of the A.dtninistrative Class; that it readily lends itself to such a 
purpose. Moreover, it may be argued that it is difficult to avoid using it in this way, since 
the e'iamination boards tend to be drawn from the upper strata,” op. cit,, p. 200, The 
following remarks of K.P.S. Menon, a former TCS and a member of the interview boards 
for the I\S and IFS also indicate how subjective the whole process of interview could 
be and how it can help promote social prejudices. Menon observes; “In 1951, thirty 
years after rny interview for the ICS, I had the honour of assisting. , . at the interviews of 
candidates. .. On these occasions, I bore in mind my own interview. . . for the ICS in 
1921, because I regard it as a model,” Mfm Joiitnal of Pnhlic Adnamstrailon, Vol, 11, 
No. 1, p. 16. 
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only such an approach can help us investigate the intricacies of the complex 
social processes shaping the ultimate form of social structure that a bureau- 
cracy comes to acquire. 

O 


Community Relationship in Metropolitan Areas 

Has the notion of the community as a defined geographic area with 
specific boundaries become less viable with the proliferation of over- 
lapping local governments? This may very well be so in metropolitan 
areas where the overlapping and division of functions is extreme and 
citizen familiarity with community affairs and political responsibility 
relatively low. The local community has become increasingly bound 
to the larger society, and in this process, various parts of the commu- 
nity— -such as the educational system, recreation, economic units, etc. 
— have become increasingly oriented toward areawide, state, or national 
concerns and less oriented toward each other. As localities have been 
more integrated in metropolitan, state, and national systems, many 
of the essential decisions about their structure and services have 
been pre-empted^ leaving less scope of action for the local conununity. 
The community relationships with other units in the state and national 
systems are seen as a vertical pattern of relationships. In past years, 
community relations have in actuality been more often horizontal 
because the actions were guided by local associations and systematized 
through a common network. 

— The States and the Metropolis, 
by Patricia S. Florestano & 
Vincent L. Marando, 1981. 
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T he single most conspicuous development in. Indian public adminis- 
tration since independence has been perhaps in the field of public 
enterprises. India’s commitment to public sector has been long standing and 
was articulated from time to time even during the national movement. The 
constitution of India refers to the desirability of communal ownership and 
control of the material resources of the country — ^also of the need to prevent 
concentration of wealth and means of production.^ The constitutional behests 
were more fully orchestrated by the Industrial Policy Resolution of 1948 
and the subsequent one of 1956.^ As a result, public enterprises began 
to emerge at a fast rate, and in the seventies they emerged to occupy the 
commanding heights of the national economy. 

There are at present nearly 1 70 public enterprises under the control of the 
Central Government, involving a total investment of over Rs. 16,000 crores 
and employing nearly 19.5 million people. These figures do not reveal the full 
face of the public sector in India; the departmentally organised undertakings 
like the railways, defence production units and banking and financial institu- 
tions are not covered. What is more, public sector is still expanding, adding 
to its range of activities as well as its size and dimension. 

Public enterprises in India are variously organised, spatially dispersed and 
have over the years built up individual traditions creating in the process not 
exactly similar ecology for them, which implies that they all do not find them- 
selves within exactly the same ecological framework. The departmentally 
organised enterprises like the railways and the defence production factories, 

^The directive principles of state policy enjoin on the state to ensure that “the ownership 
and control of the material resources of the community are so distributed as best to sub- 
serve the common good”, and, further, that “the operation of the economic system does 
not result in the concentration of wealth and means of production to the common detri- 
ment” Article 39 (b) and (c) of the constitution of India, 

^Tha Industrial Policy Resolution of 1948 made the manufacture of arms and control of 
atomic energy and the ownership and management of railway transport the exclusive mono- 
poly of the Central Government Besides, new undertakings in coal, iron and steel, air- 
craft manufacture, ship-building, manufacture of telephone, telegraph and wireless appa- 
- ratus, excluding radio receiving sets, and mineral oils were to be established only by the 
state. The Industrial Policy Resolution ofl956furtherextendedthesphereof public under- 
takings making the state the senior partner in the management of nationa i economy. 
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for instance, have a kind of exposure different in some ways from that of enter- 
prises organised as corporations and companies although all of them includ- 
ing the much publicised holding companies inevitably operate within the 
overall national milieu. 

There is also no less variety in the tasks and activities undertaken by the 
enterprises. Public enterprises exist in several sectors of activities which is 
reflective of the multiple nature of objectives they are intended to subserve. 
They have been created in the core and strategic sector of the economy, and 
today they have come to occupy the commanding heights of the economy. 
They generate employment, which is behind the government’s direct assump- 
tion of many privately managed sick mills. They are set up to develop 
backward regions of the country. What is intended to be conveyed here is the 
existence of manifold objectives the public enterprises are ordained to foster 
and promote. This, among others, has rendered any evaluational exercise 
none too easy. A judgement based, for instance, on mere financial perfor- 
mance of a unit may thus be viewed as being not very sound or fair. At the 
same time, the resultant goal dispersal is likely to have created a certain 
amount of ambivalence, confusion and even complacency on the part of those 
entrusted with the management of these enterprises. This calls for sharper 
delineation of goals. The aspect of undoubted social responsibility may weigh 
at the initial stage when the setting up of a particular undertaking is under con- 
sideration. Once it starts functioning it should be run efficiently and econo- 
mically. It is believed by some that the overall objectives have sometimes 
been used as a screen to cover up the weakness and lethargy of several public 
undertaking managers. 

A public enterprise necessarily fiincti^s within an ecological setting 
which affects its operation and cfficiency/ft is complex in nature and more- 
over is unique to public sector in some ways. Public sector managers face 
greater professional hazards than their counterparts in the private sector, 
where relationships are more well defined and less in number. They are sub- 
ject to political influence of a magnitude not experienced by the private sector.Vf 
There is a larger focus on them in parliament and even state legislatures have c" 
not hesitated in courting them. Ecological aspect is important for another 
reason also. Since the infrastructure for growth and development is under the 
control of the public enterprises in India the latter’s shortcomings become ^ 
the problems for the society as a whole including the private sector. 
Electricity, transport, coal, etc., are under state owmership, and their bad 
performance has an adverse effect all along the line. 

Ecology of a public enterprise is an inclusive concept. It includes the con- 
stitution, the political executive, the bureaucracy in the secretariat, the Bureau 
of Public Enterprises^ the parliamentary committees, the trade unions, the 
politicians, the officers’ associations, and the public. Fortunate is the manager 
who can manage the various ecological forces and factors to the advantage 
of his enterprise. 
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CONSTITUTION 

The constitution is the ordering framework, and one may quickly recall 
the major constitutional parameters having a direct bearing on public enter- 
prises; 

1. India is a democracy of the parliamentary type, based on a system of 
periodic election held on adult franchise. 

2. India is a union of states, the constitution making both the centre and 
the constituent states autonomous in their respective areas of opera- 
tion. 

3. Irrespective of levels of political complexion, the government in the 
country is firmly committed to the directive principles of state policy 
enshrined in the constitution itself, which direct it actively to work for 
the economic and social well-being of the people. This brings about a 
philosophical change in the role and place of government in the 
Indian society. 

The federal character of the constitution obliges the public enterprises to 
function within different political contexts, so to say. Though created and 
controlled by the Central Government, the public undertakings are neces- 
sarily located in various states thus making them to come in contact with the 
state political systems also. The state governments need not be under the 
control of the political party which is in power at the Centre. Even otherwise, 
different states have evolved their peculiar political cultures impinging more 
or less on all the institutions located within their boundaries. The ecology of 
public enterprises in Eastern India is, for instance, somewhat different from 
the one prevailing in other parts notwithstanding the existence of the Indus- 
trial Security Force and the Central Gvernment’s right, acquired under an 
amendment of the Constitution, to deploy the Central Reserve Police 
anywhere in the country on its own volition. All managers would readily 
confirm that work culture is not uniform nor monistic all over India. 

MINISTERS 

A minister’s control over a public enterprise flows in theory from his own 
accountability to parliament. A public undertaking can never be viewed as a 
sovereign entity immune from any control. In a parliamentary democracy, the 
legislature obliges it to remain accountable to it, which determines the funda- 
mental pattern of relationship between an enterprise and other organisations. 
The minister controlling a public enterprise is held accountable to parliament, 
and the enterprise’s accountability to the minister is the obverse side of the 
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In fact, the relationship is not simple or very innocent. A minister evinces 
a much larger interest in an enterprise than he is formally accountable for so 
far as parliament is concerned. Before parliament, he extols the sanctity of 
public sector autonomy but while dealing with an enterprise he invokes his 
ministerial accountability. He always ends up with a sizeable ‘unaccounted’ 
jurisdiction which he is ever keen to extend; and in this heroic effort he is 
helped by his personal staff including the Special Assistant. He has an un- 
doubted role in regard to an enterprise but it is in the area of policy making 
and guidance and, moreover, is of a general nature. In practice, he does not 
dwell within this field. Generally, a public enterprise remains torn betv* een 
the ministerial indecision and ministerial interference. His main areas ot 
interest, today, are individual postings, transfers, promotions, contract-giving 
and like matters where personal patronageis involved. He is too much involved 
in personnel matters, of individual staff members. Besides, he has even come 
to control what are purely internal matters of an enterprise such as award of 
contracts, procurement of supplies and the like. Indeed, the emerging opera- 
tional philosophy governing the minister-enterprise relationship seems to 
be that the managers have to carry out the ministerial biddings, or quit — 
and quit unceremoniously. In 1980 there was an abrupt transfer of the chair- 
man of the Cochin Shipyard, allegedly because of his unwillingness to toe the 
minister’s line in regard to the purchase of a ship engine. More recently, the 
chief manager of the Hindustan Steel met with a similar fate. There are many 
such instances of ministerial arbitrariness and such actions have created a 
climate of insecurity in public enterprise managers. 

BUREAUCRACY 

It is a maxim of parliamentary democracy that civil servants act in the 
name of the minister and are thus anonymous, but in practice they are a 
powerful institution commanding significant weight and influence in public 
decision-making. Even if they are not exactly ruling servants they are not 
mere servants either. Public enterprises have an inter-face with the bureau- 
cracy at several levels of operation. The civil servants in the controlling mini- 
stry of the government exercise control over a public enterprise in a wide 
variety of matters although the nature and quantum of control varies with 
the form of organisation. They decide the policy matters, issue directives and 
instructions on various issues and supervise the working of an enterprise. 
They even undertake tours of the public undertakings under their adminis- 
trative charge. Secondly, they are also nominated as members of the board of 
directors and in this capacity exercise considerable influence and control over 
the enterprises. Thirdly, the civil servants are also seen to man a large number 
of middle level and senior level positions in the enterprise even though they 
may not possess any extended measure of professional knowledge about the 
enterprise. The practice of civil servants being on deputation to an enterprise 
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was quite widely prevalent till recently although it has not been entirely given 
up. At one time the public sector was almost a fiefdom of the ICS/IAS. The 
IAS domination continues to be overwhelming in the state level public under- 
takings. As a consequence a public enterprise in India looks like socialising 
itself in the civil service culture. Indeed, the bureaucratic culture has already 
begun creating its own image in an enterprise, and if this trend is not firmly 
controlled it would not be very wrong to say that the secretariat holds before 
an enterprise an image of its own future, which cannot but have deleterious 
effect oiiits functioning. As a result, many enterprises have lost an ability to 
respond quickly to changing economic situation. 

BUREAU OF PUBLIC ENTERPRISES 

The BPE came into existence in 1965, much after the conspicuous emer- 
gence of public enterprises in India. It was set up to become a central point of 
reference and consultation on important aspects of management, explore 
avenues of economy in capital costs, devise steps to improve productivity 
and profitability, review the working of public undertakings and to present 
reports and reviews of their working to parliament.® The Bureau publicly 
projects a rather low profile role for itself, regarding itself as no more than.a 
‘coordinating and servicing agency’^ but this modesty is more apparent than 
real. The fact is that it practically acts like an ‘overlord minister’ in relation 
to the public enterprises, giving even an occasional impression of being the 
proverbial fifth wheel in the coach. It has over the years become yet another 
level of control and surveillance though its professional competence to en- 
gage in this role is of questionable validity. The Bureau’s personnel are usually 
drawn from the various services of the land but they do not always possess 
professional expertise of the scale required for the assigned tasks, N ot unoften 
they project themselves too far in the process curbing the drive, initiative and 
innovative spirit of the enterprise managers. Besides, it is itself a top heavy 
organisation, having more than doubled its strength in a period of but four 
years,® 

PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEES 

The Estimates Committee of parliament used to examine, among others, 
the working of public enterprises until the setting up of the Committee on 
Public Undertakings in the year 1963. The Committee on Public Undertak- 
ings seeks to examine whether the affairs of the public undertakings are being 

^Committee or Public Undertakings (Fifth Lok Sabha); Fortieth Report on Role and 
Aclucvemenis of Public Undertakings, New Delhi, Lok Sabha Secretariat, 1971 , p. 51 . 

^ibid, p. 52. 

®In 1969 the Bureau had a strength of 96 but the number increased to 237 by 1973. Its 
annual expenditure increased from Rs. 13 lakhs to Rs. 47 lakhs during this period. 
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managed ill accordance with sound business principles and prudent commer- 
cial practices, and presents its report to parliament. Consisting of fifteen 
members drawn from both the houses of parliament the Committee on Public 
Undertakings makes thus known to parliament, and to the larger public, how 
the public enterprises are operating. This is an educative, even corrective role 
but its limitations^ too, should be readily recognised. Over the years, the con- 
trol mechanisms at the disposal of parliament have been discovered to be 
weak and inadequate and that august body is finding itself helpless in its rela- 
tionship with the executive. And is it not, therefore, too much to expect its 
subsidiaries. to be consistently very effective? It is also not very incorrect to 
say that some members, at least, of the parliamentary committee do not 
always resist the temptation of seeking small favours and benefits, and the 
public enterprise concerned does not much mind accommodating them in 
many ways. The resultant equilibrium may produce its own logic in the long 
term, but no one has bothered to analyse the consequences. 

POLITICIANS 

The party system in India is characterised by one dominant party co- 
existing with multiple parties. The country has been holding elections almost 
regularly but it is the same Congress Party which has been returned to power 
both at the centre (except for 1977-79) and in most states (except for the 
periods between 1965 and 1970 general elections and 1977 and 1979) since 
independence. An uninterrupted continuance of the same party in the politi - 
cal seat has not been generally conducive to the promotion of impartiality, 
objectivity and neutrality of public personnel. These bureaucratic traits are 
better fostered by a climate characterised, among others, by alternation of 
power between political parties, for in such a situation each party develops a 
stake in keeping public administrative machinery non-partisan. The single 
party dominance system in India has had the effect of compromising, 
generally, the sense of impartiality and objectivity of public personnel. When 
the personnel know full well that the same party, perhaps even the same 
persons, are most likely to return to power after election they cannot help 
succumbing to demands made by party men although the formal rules in 
operation firmly forbid any such course. The political interference in adminis- 
tration including public enterprises is not inconsiderable in India, and this 
phenomenon owes itself to an ecology of shortages, unemployment, and 
political opportunism. 

Many important decisions relating to an enterprise are sometimes politi- 
cally determined, and are not based on professional and technical considera- 
tions. Not unoften, partisan, even personal factors lie beneath even crucial 
decisions like selec tion of sites, purchase of machinery, recruitment of senior 
level personnel, postings and promotion, of personnel, and the list of irra- 
tionality can easily be lengthened. 
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But the politicians seek particularly to influence matters relating to per- 
sonnel such as recruitment, postings, transfers, etc. Individual MPs and legis- 
lators are inclined to treat the public enterprise of their constituency as a kind 
of job-bank: provider of employment and other benefits to their followers. 
Whether a politician may get a ‘cut’ for the service rendered is not very clear 
though the general feeling is that today an everage politician does not much 
object to becoming an intermediary or a middleman working for a ‘considera- 
tion’. Many of them are thus seen to work for the ‘sons of the soil’ theory and 
fight for, so to say, a closer integration of the public enterprise with its sur- 
rounding region. Inevitably, even the work culture gets localised. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Trade unions have a fairly long history in Indian industry, and they en- 
tered the public enterprises almost naturally when the latter began to emerge. 
Very quickly, however, they have risen as a powerful contextual component of 
public enterprises. Indeed, it may not be far off the mark if one were to 
describe them as a parallel hierarchy powerfully influencing the actions and 
behaviour of the blue collar and other lower level personnel in a large number 
of public enterprises. There are many factors behind such a phenomenon. 
The top management of a public enterprise is either not able or willing to 
adopt the approach of a private industrialist in its relationship with the wor- 
kers : it has developed the habit of looking to the political leadership for get- 
ting cues and guidance whenever industrial peace is endangered. Most mem- 
bers of top management have no permanent stake in the particular organisa- 
tion they work in, and being essentially birds of passage, they do not look at 
the problems in a long range perspective. They feel like passing their period 
of stay peacef ally without raising controversies which has an effect of weaken- 
ing them in their relationship with the workers and the union leadership. The 
latter are w^ell aware of the vulnerability of top management and, taking full 
advantage of the situation, mount all sorts of demands in the sure hope of 
getting at least a part of them accepted. The union leadership is as a rule 
given to padding its demands. In such an environment militancy pays and, 
over the years, the unionism has become increasingly aggressive, intolerant, 
even norniless. The union leaders have emerged as a class by themselves, and 
it would be very misleading to believe that they always and invariably work 
for the workers’ interests only. They have on occasions even given an impres- 
sion of using the employees as cannon folders to satisfy their ego needs. What 
is important is that the unions are not, wholly, wholesomely motivated, at 
any rate, in a large number of organisations. ‘T have yet to come across a 
iinionleader who is not corrupt”, bitterly commented one senior railway officer 
when the writer was discussing this question with him. While one may regard 
such a view as somewhat exaggerated, the unions in public enterprises have 
generally become militant, irresponsible, even, violent, and the union leader- 
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ship has low respect for the laws of the land so much so that many labour 
leaders have begun to regard themselves as beyond the reach of the laws, 
treating themselves immune to them. In the process, many unions have even 
begun to be run on thinly disguised mafia lines, and union crime has come 
to be viewed very lightly. This has far-reaching effect on the morale of officers 
in public enterprises, especially those in supervisory roles. 

A noticeable feature of trade unions is their affiliation with the political 
parties of the land. Indeed, each party worth the name has its own trade 
union. Whether unions should become depoliticised is a moot point, but it is 
important that the parties at least promote and protect internal democracy in 
the unions so that they enjoy the spontaneous support of the workers and also 
perform, among others, an educative role. 

Public enterprises do not observe the principle of ‘one enterprise, one 
union’, which entails its own consequences. It is common to see more than 
one union operating in an enterprise, and this multiplicity itself is not condu- 
cive to industrial peace. The emerging issues affecting the workers begin to be 
viewed, not on merit, but on political expediency. This points to the need for 
a rational policy for the recognition of trade unions. No less is the need for 
proper training of the union leaders so that they may be made aware of their 
true role, tasks, responsibilities and obligations. 

IMPACT ON PUBLIC ENTERPRISES 

The ecology is apt to penetrate into the anatomy and physiology of orga- 
nisations bound by it, and public enterprises in India bear ample evidence of 
the ecological effects. Indeed, there has been such an intense intermingling 
of the two over the years that it is not possible in many cases to say which 
bears the impact of ecology and which of the enterprise itself. The cumulative 
effect, however, is that many a public enterprises is not managed in accor- 
dance with accepted professional norms and standards. Political overtones 
are overriding and dominate the technical and functional aspects of public 
enterprise autonomy. The personnel practices are largely ascriptive and con- 
tinue to be so despite the existence of the Bureau of Public Enterprises and of 
the Public Enterprises Selection Board. Many of these undertakings have re- 
mained ‘topless’ for fairly long periods, which perhaps is indicative of the low 
concern of the government for their effective functioning. This does not 
mean that public enterprises in India are under- staffed. Far from it. Almost 
every enterprise has surplus personnel, which creates its own problems. 
During 1970-80 there has been a three-fold rise in public sector work force. 
Despite the excessive men on the payroll, overtime payments are a standing 
scandal in as many as 163 enterprises. 

Appointments are not always made on professional grounds : proper ‘con- 
tacts’ and ‘pulls’ are often more important than qualification. This entails 
several consequences. The managers of these undertakings are prevented 
from concentrating on their jobs single mi ndedly as they have necessarily to 
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spend their time and energy in strengthening their contacts with the top level 
functionaries in Delhi and mobilising support for their survival and promo- 
tion. No less serious is the problem of frequent changes at the top and middle 
levels of the undertaking. Nor does exist a meaningful process of evaluation of 
performance of the managers. The personnel practices are not performance- 
oriented and are always kept vague— primarily to serve narrow partisan ends. 

BesideSj the attitude shown by the controlling ministry often betrays igno- 
rance about the nature of the task being undertaken by the enterprise, and 
curbs the drive and initiative on the part of the managers having positive moti- 
vation. There is a singular absence of reward system for the higher perfor- 
mer. Nor there exists any punishment scheme for the derelict. The worst that 
may happen to a poor performer is a mere transfer. A transfer in such cases 
becomes but a mechanism under which a functionary escapes the conse- 
quences of his wrong decisions and faulty actions : the man does not stay 
long enough to reap the fruits of his actions. As a result, public enterprises 
suffer from cost overruns, ‘high wage islands’ have been built up, which inevi- 
tably produces a demonstration effect all round. 

Most enterprises have low work ethics, and indiscipline among employees 
is writ large. The labour leaders consider themselves to be immune to the 
laws of the land and management becomes helpless in many cases in main- 
taining discipline and control in the units. Many employees are deeply poli- 
ticised, maintaining, as they do, links with ministers and MPs. They do not 
hesitate in bypassing the regular hierarchy and establishing contacts with the 
politicians. All this cannot but have a demoralising effect on managers who as 
a result feel it prudent to pursue a policy of masterly inactivity. It is common 
knowledge that nationalised coal fields in Bihar are a haven of anti-social 
elenrents. The railways, too, have to cope with similar problems. The total 
time loss due to strikes and lock-outs in public enterprises during 1979 was 
6.66 million mandays— or eighteen per cent of the total time loss of 37.10 
million mandays for the year in the country. West Bengal has topped the list, 
followed by Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Maharashtra, U.P. and Bihar. 

The overall result of all such forces and factors has been that a large num- 
ber of public enterprises are deeply in the red. During 1977-78 they incurred a 
loss of Rs. 1,000 crores and every fifth public enterprise was running at less 
than half of the installed capacity. What is even more galling, many of the 
losing enterprises show little hesitation in spending recklessly on entertain- 
ments, foreign travel, consultancy and similar infructuous inactivities’. One 
even ventures to think some time that almost every one connected with 
public enterprises has evolved his own directive principles of individual 
policy, which tends to have the cumulative effect of displacing the consti- 
tutionally prescribed directive principles of state policy. 

Public enterprises have, however,, come to stay and play an increasingly 
strategic role in the country’s development and their socio-economic 
achievements are not too mean nor insignificant, Q 
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J AWAHARLAL NEHRU, while declaring India’s independence, made a 
moving pronouncement: “At the stroke of the midnight ho urj when the 
world sleeps, India will awake to life and freedom. A moment comes, which 
comes but rarely in history, when we step out from the old to the new, when an 
age ends, and when the soul of a nation, long suppressed, finds utterance.” 
The ‘soul’ of India, in tune with its cultural heritage and the national indepen- 
dence found expression in ‘a many-splendoured thing’, the principal consti- 
tuents being the ethos of national unity, secularism and modernisation under 
a democratic and egalitarian social order and promotion of policies of non- 
alignment and peaceful coexistence in international relations. Nehru arti- 
culated the national will accordingly and gave shape to these concepts. He 
emphasised that all changes must be brought about through peaceful means 
and a consensus among the people. He felt that mysticism and sooth-saying 
should not smother our polity and philosoply of social change. He strove for 
the light of reason to penetrate the darkness of irrationality wherever preva- 
lent in society and for a scientific temper in social life. 

It was expected that these ideals by now would have become the shared 
conscience of the nation, but in the past few years certain doubts have been 
raised and opinions expressed suggesting changes in some of these values— 
in content as well as in emphasis. Doubts have been cast on the efficacy of 
secular ideals. Simultaneously new interpretations have been given to our 
modernisation goals and application of science and technology in our econo- 
mic endeavours. Although a healthy debate is the sine qua non of a demo- 
cratic polity the situational matrix in which these voices have been raised is 
pertinent, 

Theeconomy is stagnating. The vast majority of the population in villages 
and. towns have no purchasing capacity even for their subsistence needs. 
Unemployment is growing and so is the inequality between the rich and the 
poor. The strategic north-eastern region, the focus of the Chinese aggression 
in ] 962j is in a state of fast-growing alienation. All the units in the region, 
Assam, Meghalaya, Nagaland,- Manipur, Tripura, Arunacha) Pradesh, 



Mizoram, Sikkim and North Bengal (including Darjeeling) are in a state of 
varying degrees of trouble. There has been a revolt by the instrument of order, 
the police, in some parts ofthe country in recent years. There may not be an 
absolute teleological relationship in efforts to reinterpret secular policies and 
re-order modernisation goalsj but it is a fact of life that casteism and com- 
miinalisni have been on the increase well after even 30 years of independence. 
The forces of integration, rationality and understanding have been sought to 
be replaced by passions of disintegration, parochialism and narrowness. All 
these are also bound to have an impact on the image and position of the coun- 
try in the international system during a critical period of unease and disquiet 
ill the region. The situation thus makes an urgent demand on our political 
system and administration to act in unison and to make a conscious effort to 
safeguard our values and unity and to work for an India which is free from 
poverty and inequality— -social and economic. Let us examine the concepts 
and position. 

NATIONAL INTEGRATION ETHOS 

Historically,- the political weakness of India^ in spite of its cultural and 
historical wealth was responsible for the continuous undermining of its fabric 
over the last thousand years. India had, indeed, throughout history,- been 
haunted by a dream of unity and Nehru called ceaselessly upon all Indians to 
have that dream realised in their life time and for succeeding generations. The 
approach to national unity was perceived in the context of maintenance of an 
independent national personality against possible encroachment upon it from 
international forces — economic, political and military, and strengthening of 
the internal unity of the country, not by denying the existence of innumerable 
differences and/or by undermining the plural character ideology of a partici- 
patory polity in the demoractic framework. The distinctiveness of this ap- 
proach lay in the fact that, unlike several nation states of the West, where 
territorial and political consolidation was achieved through a long drawn 
out sequence of conquests and civil wars, followed by a protracted period of 
economic development, in India nationhood and economic development 
commenced simultaneously through a strategy that was open, democratic, 
and based on acceptance of diversity and dissent. 

At the time of independence, there seemed to be a very strong common 
purpose in the party, the government, the elite and the masses towards the 
task of nation building. The Indian National Congress became the principal 
instrument of interaction and mediation in society— government relationship 
at the centre^ state, district, sub-division and village levels. At the apex, 
Nehru and Sardar Patel and their colleagues heading the state governments 
provided personal foci of regard, loyalty and awe. The result was that both 
the Congress and the government presented a united and conffdent stance ahd 
drew popular support and allegiance from the people through elections and 
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other democratic processes. Gandhi saw clearly that the struggle for inde- 
pendence could notbeconfined to the British quitting India, but it was neces- 
sary to work simultaneously for social reconstruction. For this, Gandhi tried 
to bring the elite and the masses into a common frame. He sent thousands of 
urban and elite Congress workers into villages and inspired them to serve the 
people and live among them and like them. Nehru^ in subsequent years, made 
successful efforts to give economic content to the concept of national unity. 
Side by sidcj Nehru worked for greater understanding and harmony to alle- 
viate the problems of regionalism and linguism and of relations between the 
centre and the states. The successful settlement of the refugee problems as an 
aftermath of the partition, integration of 500 and odd princely states, seven 
general elections, six five year plans, handling of natural calamities and four 
conflicts with two of our neighbours have demonstrated India’s unity as a 
fundamental reality. 

The various splits within the Indian National Congress since 1969 has 
undermined its historic intermediary role between government and society in 
the eyes of the population. The political system, largely due to its operators^ 
no longer commands the respect which was so common earlier. The adminis- 
tration,- an instrument of execution, has shown its inability to be an effective 
agent of development and is beset with lack of direction and sloth and large- 
scale corruption. On the social scale, increasing recognition and respect is 
being accorded to caste, sub-caste, etc. Religion is playing an increasingly 
important role in elections. The process of development and modernisation 
has created new problems. In the economic field, the challenges are difficult — 
increasing unemployment, alarming inequality between the classes and so on. 
All these have tempted some academicians in the West, particularly after the 
publication of Henry Kissinger’s ‘The White House Years’, to entertain the 
thought that Indian unity may not be very durable and that the sub-continent, 
which was divided twice since 1947, is further divisible. These phenomena 
constitute the content of a challenge to national unity. 

The challenge could be met by breaking the vicious circle of the crisis of 
performance that has become a feature of the political system. Theoretically, 
the politics of promise needs to be substituted by thepoliticsof performance, 
to bring greater equality in the social order and to break the grip of poverty 
in our society. It should be realised that in India people have reached a level 
of consciousness in our society never witnessed before. A pre-condition for 
meeting the challenge is the maintenance of a strong centre of unity. Flaving 
said thatj the facts of geography, culture, democracy and the compulsions of 
economic development will in course of time, through proper articulation, 
keep Indian unity a living reality. 

SECULARISM 

Secularism provides a way of social living. It has to be clearly understood 



that secularism is not an obligation as a result of the circumstances of parti- 
tion and independence but it is a product of the compulsions of the ideal of a 
free and egalitarian society based on a democratic system that India con- 
sciously adopted as a free nation and is, more or less, in tune with its long 
history. Except during the British period when efforts were made to bring in 
religion as an instrument of politics, in recorded history, India has been a tole- 
rant society. This is not to deny that there were no religious clashes but never 
was religion made the prime factor of political policy. The emergence of the 
pernicious two-nation theory was the consequence of deciding political issues 
Oil religious lines. (That this logic has been proved fallacious in the creation of 
Bangladesh is, however, another matter.) The fact of the matter remains that 
India is not only the birth place of various religions, but all of them have 
flourished here and contributed to Indian culture. 

CULTURE 

The interpretation of Indian culture in compartments of Hindu culture, 
Muslim culture, Christian culture, etc., has been long rejected as there could 
perhaps be no narrower view of Indian culture than this. For one thing,- the 
roots of our culture go beyond that of the Aryans. Much before the Aryans 
came, we had the negritoes, the aboriginals, the Mongoloids, the Dravidians, 
etc. All communities who came to India before the Muslims were assimilated. 
The Muslims were also influenced by the prevailing cultural mores; the 
Christians who came later made a great impact on Indian culture. Thus the 
Indian people are neither purely from the Aryan or Dravidian stock but a 
community of children of all great people who came and made India their 
home. Today, whatever, is Indian, whether it be an idea, a word, a form of 
art, a political institution or a social custom is a blend of all these and many 
other strains and. elements. The process of assimilation of Indian culture is 
indeed comparable to bee activity. Bees move from one flower to another 
and collect essence and then assimilateit to ultimately form honey. The essen- 
tial feature of honey is that flowers are not identifiable and there is no ques- 
tion of the essence of one flower being dominant over the other. Similarly if 
someone gives Indian culture the label of ‘Aryan culture’, it is a genetic mis- 
conception as the role of the ‘Aryans’ is no more important than that of other 
‘bees’ in the preparation of this honey. Tagore summed it up beautifully 
when he said that all the people who came to India mingled with one another 
to become one living organism; “Ek Deho holo lin”. 

Secularism is a facet of India’s composite culture and tradition of religi ous 
tolerance notwithstanding the creation of Pakistan. Secularism, as Nehru 
always underlined, is not designed only to safeguard the peace and security of 
the minorities; it demands the renunciation of revivalism and obscurantism 
of religion and the acceptance of the theory that integration between the 
com 'iiuni ties takes place through the processes of industrial and technological 
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growth and that in socio- religious affairs there will be full recognition for diff- 
erences and non-conformities. There are areas of human interest and endea- 
vour like religion where the state has no role to play. In other wordsj the state 
is neutral in matters of religion, but provides opportunity for all religions to 
flourish, subject, as article 25 of the constitution puts it, “to public order, 
morality and health”. There is no denying that religion is a dominant factor 
in our social life. Religions have made valuable contributions to our society 
and religions can and should play a role in improving the quality of life of an 
individual as well as of the community. The state should accept different 
religions as so many rooms in the common house of humanity and allow the 
various faiths to make their legitimate contribution to our heritage, and to 
the promotion of national unity and brotherhood. 

Every religion has an inward and outward thrust. In the inward thrust 
there always is a great similarity in the teachings of the prophets. It is only in 
the realm of outward expression of religion that community has to develop 
respect for rival religions and refrain from using them for political and 
sectarian purposes. Already the new culture of science and technology has 
had a healthy impact of intermingling the different communities and 
religions. 

Of late, however, a new version of secularism is being pronounced in cer-^ 
tain quarters which cuts at its very root. It has various distinct and contradic- 
tory features. First, there is a section which speaks for the establishment of 
Hindu rashtra and things of that nature. It conveniently forgets that if the 
thesis of Hindu rashtra is entertained, a necessary corollary would be the con- 
cept of a Muslim nation or a Christian state. This would be tantamount to 
the acceptance of the logic of break up of national unity which is contrary to 
the objective o! our secular philosophy. Second, there is a group of people 
who want to employ secularism as an electoral slogan and make deals with 
communal parties and their religious dcniogo>gues for political ends. Thirdly, 
a general respectability seems to be accorded by some to the theory that 
conmiiinalism of a minority is not to be deplored, unlike communalism of a 
majority or vice versa by others. All these are retrograde versions of secula- 
rism motivated as these are by expediency factors and should be rejected 
wholesale. An urgent effort is called for to clarify the implications of these 
motivated versions particularly among the youth before incalculable harm is 
done to our social living and political culture. It needs, however, to be clari- 
fied that this is primarily a social task and not a state function as we have 
accepted the norm that the state composed as it is of political elements is an 
unwelcome entrant into the house of creative religions. 

MGDBRNISATION 

Modernisation is a wide term and encompasses all aspects of human life, 
la our context,- the desire for modernisation found expression in building ‘a 



modern India’. This could be traced to the Indian renaissance of Raja Ram- 
mohan Roy, SwamiDayanandSaraswati and others. All these, however, had 
a narrow base till Gandhi came on the political scene. Gandhi did not suffer 
from the illusion that things ‘modern’ had to taiie the place cf things ‘tradi- 
tional'. On the contrary, he valued what was good in tradition and reinter- 
preted some of these to perform new roles for the whole society. He utilised 
dharmii to mobilise masses against foreign rule in place of its traditional use 
to legitimise social hierarchy and the like. It was, however, Nehru who used 
instriinientaiities of planning and legislation to modernise the life-style of our 
people, to relieve and free their latent energies trapped in centuries of dead 
form. He wanted to change the sad face of this country into something tliat 
would once more vibrate with freshness, beauty and joys of life but which 
would, however, retain the unmistakable stamp of India. 

The modernisation process that commenced in institutional form has cov- 
ered our economic, educational and political institutions. In the economic 
field, Nehru wanted the culture of poverty to be broken. He helped in setting 
up new institutions of learning in science and technology to produce a new 
generation of Indians with an attitude of enquiry and capabilities, to moder- 
nise our agriculture and industry. Ho was also instrumental in the establish- 
ment of heavy and sophisticated industries — oil refineries, steel, fertilisers, 
pharmaceuticals, atomic energy and so on. Nehru aligned himself with the 
culture of science against the culture of superstition. He was committed to 
science as a temper because science made man acqui re an aptitude to accom- 
modate change and also to contribute to changes taking place around him. 
The last 33 years that India has moved on this path have enabled it to make 
significant progress in scientific and industiial fields, which needs no recapi- 
tulation. 

The process of political modernisation that commenced in India with 
Gandhi was able to bring the masses to play a significant role in the political 
affairs of the country through democratic processes, in 1 952, the modernisa- 
tion processes were sought to be brought near the common man through the 
introduction of the panchayati raj system and its community development 
programmes. The central theme of these programmes was that the process 
of modernisation should commence from the villages where the real India 
lives— an indication of the firm belief that unless villages are transformed the 
nation cannot march forward on the path of progress. The improvement of 
agricultural production, which required high yielding varieties of seeds, water, 
pesticides and credit received high priority along with small scale and cottage 
industries, marketing fiicilities and cooperatives. The organisation of all 
these activities was left to the people and the panchayti raj institutions elected 
by them, supplemented, of course,' by administrative structures. The state, 
which went ahead with devolution of powers, soon came to witness a conflict 
betw^een legislators and elective elements operating the panchayati ra}.' The 
former did not like far-reaching powers of patronage being given to the'iatter. 
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Tile role of the social rich and other upper strata people was no better. While 
participation of the people was emphasised, the benefit flowing out of the 
development pipeline meant for the common man was drained by the rural 
rich. The net result was that these programmes did not bring in growth and 
social justice. With the passing years, hopes for these elforts declined and 
enthusiasm waned. Today, very few states have elective elements in these pan- 
chayati raj institutions. The decentralisation of bureaucracy has also come to 
a halt. 

The modernisation processes have created problems of their own. The 
‘little’ traditions of family and village have undergone change, leading to the 
break up of the joint family system. Inter-caste marriages and villages do not 
provide the ‘identity’ to their members which they did in the past. They have 
also created disparity in terms of economic growth between one state and the 
other. Within the same village and in the same town, ditferent consumption 
patterns and purchasing capacities have come up. Modern agricultural im- 
plements, seeds and irrigation facilities arefound on one land, while the neigh- 
bouring plot of land is without these. High mansions in cities and jhuggis 
nearby have become a feature. Unemployment has reached dangerous pro- 
portions.This phenomenon has led some to clamour that high technology and 
all that goes with it need to be discarded. There is no denying that urban 
centres have progressed at the cost of rural areas in the previous plans and 
this tilt needs to be rectified. The question is, should the country accept the 
dictum that the people are poor but happy and leave them alone ? Do we run 
away from the problems of expectations that modernisation has' created? 
We should not and perhaps we cannot. The need is to accelerate the moder- 
nisation process in order to break people’s poverty and this can be achieved 
only through employment of science and technology ^ propagation of modern 
education, movements of population from the areas of poverty to places 
where improvement and industrial advancements have taken place. In other 
words, people are to be motivated and given instruments to break the culture 
of poverty. This brings us to the role of culture and administration. 

POLITICAL CULTURE 

Culture has been defined in all too great a variety of ways. As is known, 
th e culture of a country finds expression through the medium of language and 
art, philosophy and religion, education and science, films and newspapers, 
radio and televisions, social habits and customs, political institutions and 
economic organisations. Culture means not only art, music, dance and drama 
but a whole way of life. Culture in its broader spectrum denotes samskriti or 
a process of refinement. For our purpo-ses,- culture should be conceived in a 
two- fold dimension. First, as a concept of power, culture lias tremendous 
potential in relation to achievement of the nation’s avowed objectives of 
establishing an • egalitarian social order through democratic process. The 
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second dimension is that part of culture which bears relevance to inaiiage- 
meat of polity. 

Culture is a powerful force which could be used for removal of our difficul- 
ties. It has to be conceived as understanding and training. We have to take 
note of the fact that social change could be brought about by a number of 
factors. It is true that all things change. It is also ti ue that all things do not 
change drastically. But it is a lesson of history that whena society has reflected 
upon both its foresight and instruments, its change-consciousness is sharpen- 
ed. Culturally sanctioned values and symbols have acted in human history 
as the necessary fertiliser for the seed of economic progress to grow and fully 
mature. History is witness to the fact that whenever the economic task has 
become a cultural challenge, economic development has received a fillip. 
Witness the puritans in England, the Samurai in Japan and the Bolsheviks in 
Russia. They came, not as economic or industrial pioneers but as the torch- 
bearers of new all round transformation of the nation’s destiny. Similar was 
the message that Gandhi gave to our nation. It is^ however, axiomatic that our 
culture, which is a tale of unity and synthesis, of reconciliation and growth, 
of harmony and assimilation, of fusion of old traditions and new values, 
has several forces within its fold. While viewing culture as power, we have to 
take note of the fact that the forces of progress and regress have simultane- 
ously worked in our culture. Historically, our culture has sustained a highly 
individualistic ethos and a stratified society. It was considered natural and 
proper for men to be born unequal and to enjoy unequal rights and privileges. 
These inequalities were given some sort of legitimacy by means of a system 
based on the theories of clharma and karma. Men were born as Brahmins, 
Sudras or c/uindals according to the law of karma and in society it was their 
dharma io act in accordance with the station in life to which they were born. 
The law of Manu more or less formalised these inequalities. The forces of 
rationalism and change did invigorate our society with the rise of Buddhism 
and Jainism, but these failed for a variety of reasons. In certain periods of 
history, there developed institutions of caste and untouchability. The caste 
system broke up the unity of Indian life and impeded the growth of open 
society. It continues till today as a powerful force. 

That part of culture which bears relevance to politics or management of 
polity is commonly known as political culture. In any operative political sys- 
tem there is a force which gives meaning as well as direction to the polity. 
This could be perceived in the traditions of the society, the spirit of its public 
institutions, the passions and collective behaviour of its citizenry and the style 
and operating codes of its leaders. In studying our national development in 
terms of the study of our political culture, it would be necessary to bring toge- 
ther in a common focus the study of the behaviour and dynamics of both the 
totalsystem of our polity and the individuals who constitute the top political 
element in the system. , ■ ■ 

Viewed in this .backdrop, one trend which is clearly discernible in the 
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Indian situation is the hiatus between the political culture of various elite 
groups and mass political culture. After independence, India became one of 
the few nations in which power was deliberately and successfully dispersed 
and democratised. The result has been that on the local levels less educated, 
more traditional individuals have acquired political power and have brought 
with them attitudes towards power and government which the English know- 
ing elite, mostly at the national level, finds less acceptable. There thus have 
emerged two political cultures in our country operating at different levels of 
the Indian polity. One culture is mostly within the state and is expanding 
beyond the confines of the state legislative assemblies, state governments and 
state administrations and has recently shown its hold over the national parlia- 
ment and executive. The elite political culture is personified by India’s plan- 
ners, national political leaders and members of senior administrative services 
all of whom are English speaking. The mass culture is rural oriented and has 
traditional elements but it is also acquiring modern components. The elite 
culture largely expresses itself in English but is not wholly modern as it has 
many traditional components and has shown a degree of faith even in astro- 
logy and sooth-saying. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

The political element in our polity largely defines the goal of administra- 
tive action based on the constitution and laws, it is the administration which 
has to carry out the tasks. Administration keeps the fabric of society in tact. 
It is the art of management, the tool of the state to achieve its goal. It is an 
instrument of ordering of human relations, to help the individual in develop- 
ing his individuality as a consistent, coherent personality. The art of adminis- 
tration is the direction, coordination and control of many persons to achieve 
some collective purpose or objective. Administration is the machinery which 
keeps order in the society without which there will be anarchy and human life 
will be “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short”. 

A look at the administrative history of India reveals that except in certain 
periods, there was no unity in administration. This does not mean that there 
was no striving towards unity. India’s political vicissitudes have been largely 
conditioned by the inadequacy of its scientific equipment vis-a-vis her geo- 
graphy. While geography demanded unification of the country, the prevalent 
state ofcotroi over the forces of nature rendered this difficult to achieve and 
almost impossible to maintain. The vastness of the country and the absence 
of modern methods of communication worked against political unification. 
There has, therefore, been unity of culture without unity of administration till 
recently. This was a strange paradox aSj in spite of a strong consciousness of 
cultural unity, the people lacked in the instinct of unified national political 
■•action. 

While participation of the people in the national programme is a primary 
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prerequisite of our democratic society, the actual operation has to be carried 
out by the administration. Administration, to be purposeful, has to reflect 
and respond to social changes. Despite years of advancement, even today, 
the administration cannot effectively prevent a person from death due to mal- 
nutrition. Witness a beggar in a small town. Administration has no means 
to give him either work or succour. At best, it can temporarily arrest him as a 
penal measure and send him after a few days or so to his home, and the pro- 
cess may well repeat itself. The administrative system is more active if the 
same person attempts to commit suicide out of frustration of living in abject 
poverty as then it can arrest him under the Indian Penal Code, send him for 
trial and the whole process may mean a more decent living of course not as 
a free citizen but as an under-trial in prison. The primacy of crime control 
over welfare is a marked feature of the system even in areas where welfare 
measures could more eiTectively control social crimes. But there are fields 
where within the existing means at the disposal of ad ministration better pro- 
gress could beachieved, i.e., health drinking water supply, anti-dowry, untou- 
chabiiity and the like. 

The next question is removal of poverty. Eradication of poverty as well as 
an overall progress can only be achieved through science and technology and 
by a clear and unambiguous understanding of how natural forces work and 
how these could be harnessed for human betterment. The scientific evolution 
that the world has witnessed requires that national affairs be conducted scien- 
tifically. This, however, is different from the substantive employment of 
science to achieve political objective. Calling upon atomic scientists to produ- 
ce atomic bombs does not automaticallylead to a scientific society or a scien- 
tific government. We would be justified of speaking about a scientific society 
only if the methodologies of science replace the archaic and arduo us methods 
of our responses. Science has created the capacity to liberate large mass of 
humanity from misery, poverty, squalor and disease. The increasing use of 
science and technology in the affairs of our economy and society at large is 
dependent upon the type of values which we cherish and propagate. The 
growth of a scientific climate is hindered if we continue worshipping sooth- 
sayers, astrologers, palmists and various types of godnien and all other kinds 
of exploiters of ignorance and irrational faith. 

CONCLUSION 

We have analysed that culture could be used as a form of power. Fn cer- 
tain respects culture is latent energy and we have a virtually unlimited reser- 
voir of this energy in India. Our culture has, over the years, in some ways, 
tended to inhibit the development of human personality. As the waters of 
rivers properly utilised can release enormous energy and irrigation potential 
and stop causing deva.station,- so also culture if freed from dogiim< and pro- 
perly articulated, can accelerate the progress of social change. Administration 


iiu. 
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could provide the patent catalytic force to harness this cultural energy, 
provided one succeeds in forging culture and adniinistratioii into instruments 
of social change. At the same time, various developmental policies and pro- 
grammes of the government have a cultural dimension and an army of state 
functionaries is continually engaged in harnessing society’s vahtc symbols 
and myths to diverse purposes. Administration must play its role, situated as 
it is at the centre of a web composed of many different relationships extending 
to the citizens, the state* the society and to their values, their economy, and 
so on. There is obviously the need for change. 

In the realni of qualitative reforms and improvement, there are certain as- 
pects which clearly stand out: first, there are forces operating in the name of 
culture against change and progress. Another desideratum for rapid advance- 
ment is the e.>(peditious propagation of a scientific temper and respect for 
rationality. A third important aspect is to initiate certain institutional 
changes. .A few such reforms could be: to recognise a political party which 
has audited accounts of its receipt and expenditure and names and photo- 
graphs of its members in a register readily available for public inspection ; to 
give tickets for parliament and state legislatures to only those who have work- 
ed in their constituencies for five years or more and will declare their assets at 
required intervals; to pay a living wage to ministers and legislators without 
perks ; to increase the number of districts and allow representative institutions 
to grow at district level under the constitution with effective political, finan- 
cial and administrative responsibilities; and to identify in which way and to 
what extent the implementation of development projects (such as land re- 
forms, rural development, etc.) is hampered by lack of integration of admini- 
strative elements in rural areas; and reduce top heavy administration at the 
central and state levels. Further, we could consider vesting of authority for 
transfer and postings of senior civil servants in the cabinet secretary and chief 
secretary on the pattern of the system now prevalent in the armed forces, and 
appointment of the cabinet secretary or the chief secretary for a term and 
up to an age like the service chiefs. Some of these changes and others will help 
create a new political culture and our public life will gradually get in its fold 
scientists and technologists, teachers and lawyers, administrators and jour- 
nalists, architects and doctors. The new political culture will be able to hold 
the people together and will move them and the administration to work for 
improving the present state of the nation, ensuring total commitment for 
secularism in all matters relating to our social, cultural, political and 
economic life and employing modern science and technology for modern- 
isation and increase in production of goods and generation of services. In 
that event, the society will move from untouchability to toucliability among 
various sections, factions, classes and castes and towards unity, progress 
and modernisation. 
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OUTLOOK 

Do we have an option of departing from the goals of unity within diver- 
sity, secularism and modernisation in conducting our national affairs ? Is 
there any other path for national unity and progress except by a secular and 
just society which is evolving in our country ? One wonders whether or not 
the goals of national unity, secularism and modernisation have become social 
imperatives in view of our age old history, our not-too-distant past, and the 
poverty of our people ? As the twentieth century enters its last decades, do 
we have an alternative to application of modern science and technology to 
solve our problems of mass poverty ? It the ambition of the greatest man of 
our generation ‘to wipe every tear from every eye’ is to be fulfilled by ‘social 
revolution without tears’, is there an escape for our political culture and 
administration to understand the logic of development processes and con- 
sciousness created in our people, to try to fulfil their expectations by, where 
necessary, desirable reforms in our administrative structure and political 
system ? The answer is no. 

. □ 


Change in Pattern of Community Relations 

Has the notion of the community as a defined geographic area 
with specific boundaries become less viable with the proliferation of 
overlapping local governments ? This may very well be so In metropo- 
litan areas where the overlapping and division of functions is extreme 
and citizen familiarity with community affairs and political responsibi- 
lity relatively low. The local community has become increasingly 
bound to the larger society, and in this process^ various parts of the 
community — such as the educational system, recreation, economic 
units, etc. — ^have become increasingly oriented toward areawide, state, 
or national concerns and less oriented toward each other. As locali- 
ties have been more integrated in metropolitan, state, and national sys- 
tems, many of the essential decisions about their structure and services 
have been preempted, leaving less scope of action for the local commu- 
nity. The community relationships with other units in the state and 
national systems are seen as a vertical pattern of relationships. In past 
years, community relations have in actuality been more often horizon- 
tal because the actions were guided by local associations and systema- 
tized through a common network. 

— The States and the MeiropoliSi 
Patricia S. Florestano and 
Vincent L, Marando, 1983. 


The institution Building Literature— 
Towards a Systems Perspective 

ParamJIt S. Sachdeva 


T he term ‘system’ has been around, for centuries; and the 19th century 
philosophers are sometimes referred to as the “great system builders”^. 
Within the narrower management theory domain. Chester Barnard is given 
creditforbeing“one ofthe first writers to utilise thesystems approach” .^How- 
ever, the dawn of the ‘Systems Age’ is still unfolding,® and as recently as 1969 
Fred Emery found it appropriate to organise his book of readings around 
the two questions: What constitutes ‘systems thinking’ ? And what systems 
thinking is relevant to the thinking required for organisational manage- 
ment?* 

Both are difficult questions, and can never be answered once and for all. 
The answers must change in the light of fresh thinking as old concepts be- 
come better appreciated, and new ones get formed. Also, ‘organisational 
management’ is a vast and still evolving field. Therefore, the domain of in- 
quiry must be considerably narrowed down in order to keep the discussion 
operationally meaningful. 

This paper does not attempt a synthesis of the diverse literature on systems 
thinking per se. Instead, it focuses on a small but important sub-set of 


^C. West Churchman, The Systems Approach, New York, A Delta Book, Dell Publi- 
shing Co., Ine. 1968, Supplement II, pp. 239-241 ; Martin Landau, “Linkage, Coding and 
Intermediacy: A Strategy for Institution Building”, Joseph W. Eaton (ed.), JnstUiiiion 
Building and Development: From Concepts to Application, Beverly Hills, California, Sage 
Publications, 1972, p. 92. 

®FremontE. Kast and James E. Rosenzweig. Organization and Management: A Sy-nfems 
New York, McGraw Hill Book Co., 1970, p, 116. The authors refer lo Chester 
1. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1938. 

^Russell L. Ackoff, Redesigning the Future : A Systems Approach to Societal Pi'ohleim, 
New York, Wiley— Interscience, 1974, pp. 11-17; Ervin Laszlo, The Systems View of 
the World : The Natural Philosophy of the New Developments in the Sciences, New York, 
George Braziller, 1972; C, West Churchman, The Systems Approach, op. cit. 

*FfedE. Emery (ed.), Systems Thinking, MiddhsQK, England, Penguin Books Limited, 
1969, p. 7, 
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organisations. It selectively rev/eu’s the institution building (TB) literature,^ 
which most directly relates to the design of development project organisations, 
and attempts to place it within the context of the earlier classical organisa- 
tion theory and the more recent systems approach. 

The pni-pose is two fold: first, to highlight the considerable progress 
already made by IB scholars and practitioners in moving away from the 
traditional, but still pervasive, mechanistic approach to designing government 
and public sector bureaucracies; and second, to emphasise the need for goiitg 
considerably beyond the organismic open-systems approach adopted thus 

The paper, therefore, begins by reviewing the extensive institution build- 
ing literature. It then emphasises the need for f urther movement towa rds an 
updated systems perspective. The final section provides a rceonceptualisa- 
tion of the task of designing development project organisations, ft suggests 
that the design emphasis should now be on the processes that enable a project 
organisation to develop capabilities for ideal-seeking. 

DEVELOPMENT PROJECT ORGANISATION 

In development project design, the question of ‘how to do if is also a ques* 
tion of ‘how to organise to do it’.’’ The term project is used here as a generic 
concept. No attempt is made to classify the projects into different categories 
and to state the unique organisational requirements of different types of pro- 
jects. The emphasis is on the common organisational design considerations 

^Particularly United Nations Secretariat, New York, Division of Public Administration 
and Finance of the Department of Technical Cooperation for Development ; U. N. Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs; and Melvin G. Blase, Institution BiiUding: A Source 
Book, Washington, D.C.; USAID, 1973, which summarises the publications emanating 
from the Inter-University Research Programme in Institution Building (IRPIB), the 
United Stales Agency for International Development (USAfDj, and the Committee on 
Institutional Cooperation (CIC-AID). 

^‘The publications reviewed include, but are not restricted to the following: United 
Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Administration of Development 
Programmes and Projects; Some Major Issues (ST/TAO/M/55), 1971 (a); U.N., Inter- 
regional Seminar on Major Administrative Reforms in Developing Countries (ST /TAO/M / 
62/ Add 1), Vol. II, 1971 (b); Joseph W. Eaton(cd)., Institution Building and Development : 
From Concepts to Application, Beverly Hills; Sage publications, Inc., 1972; D. Wocuh 
Thomas, et al. Institution Building : A Model for Applied Social Change, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, Schenkraan Publishing Company, 1972; U.N., Proceedings of the Interregional 
Seminar on Organisation ami Administration of Development Planning Agencies <ST/ 
TAO/M/64), Vol. 1, 1972; Blase, Institution Building: A Source Book, 1971; U.N., Organi- 
zational Systems for National Planning (ST/ESA/SER.E/1 8), 1979; George Honadle and 
Rudi Klauss, Internaiional Development Administration: Jmplementaliov Analysis for Deve- 
lopment Projects, New York, Praeger Publishers, 1979. 

■^Development Alternatives, Inc., report to USAID, January 1978, cited in George 
Honadle, “Implementation Analysis; The Case for an Early Dose of Realism in Develop- 
ment Administration”, Honadle and Klauss, op. cit. p. 12. (italics mine). 
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for development projects irrespective of their age, size, sector or substance. 
These considerations “should nmtatis muiandis, apply to all projects.”® 

Most projects are in the ‘public’ sector, and together they constitute a 
major element in many programmes for national development. The project 
size, comprehensiveness or scope, capital or labour intensity, production- or 
problem-orientation, and (multi) sector focus are all variables. However, the 
follovviiig characteristics are common to all projects: 

. .. First, a project emphasizes more immediate, rather than very remote, 
goals. It is, by definition, action-oriented. Secondly, the substance of a 
project is non-repetitive. The kernel of the project concept lies in its 
application to other than routine activities of an organization or a 
government agency, for purposes of special emphasis and action. . .® 

As a result, a project usually requires especial organisational arrangements 
for the achievement of its specific objectives. Unfortunately, however, the 
project preparation-and-design process generally treats the organisational 
dimension as a ‘residual category’. Emphasis is placed on technical and 
economic feasibility, and “nearly as an after thought, an organisation is speci- 
fied to do those things which have been determined feasible”. It is assumed 
that incentives to integrate and coordinate project activities ‘naturally’ exist; 
and, therefore, exactly how the project is organised is not considered particu- 
larly important.^." Consequently, major difficulties faced in implementation 
of development plans and programmes are often due to the inadequate 
attention given, to their administrative aspects.^^ 

The following discussion attempts to bring the organisational aspects back 
to centre stage — without in any way claiming that all implementation difficul- 
ties can be traced to organisation design deficiencies^®. Following Kaplan’s 
advice that “the appropriate conceptualisation of the problem already pre- 


®A similar approach is adopted in U.N., Adinimstvation of Projects: Major issues^ 1971 
(a), p.72. 

^IhicL, p.lh 

^*'Georgc Honadle, “Anticipating Roadblocks in Organizational Terrain; Lessons froin 
a case study of how Organization Design makes a Diflerence”, Honadle and Kiauss op. cit. 
pp. 100-102; A similar point is made in U.N., 1971 (a), op. cit. p. 77. 

1971 (a), op. cit. p, 79; Chi-Yuen Wu, “Organizational Systems for 'National 
Development Planning: with .special reference to developing countries”, U.ls., 1S)79 op. cU. 
p. 2; Vt'^orld Bank, World Development Report, Washington, D.C., August 1980, pp. 15-1€. 

^^For a good discussion of political, financial, administrative and demand factors 
affecting the implementation of human development programmes, see World Bank, World 
Development Report 1980, pp, 71-82; For a discussion of general administrative issues see 
U.N., 1972, op. cit. “Part One : Report of the Seminar”, pp. 5-30; and U.N., “Administra- 
tive Improvement for National Development: Some Major Issues and Approaches”, Inters 
national Social Development Review (ST/SOA/Ser.X/2), No. 2, (1970), pp. 34-43. 
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figures its solutioa®’/^ empliasisis placed on theoretically significant issues. A 
normative level of discourse is adopted at places in the belief that an ‘Idealized 
design’ approacM^ is an essential first step for iteratively obtaining later 
improvements in practice. 

INSTITUTION BUILDING 
Some Normative Concerns 

To institutionalise is to infuse with value beyond the technical requirements 

of the task at hand.^® 

“With every successful development project, social change must take 
place ; if no social change is to take place, there is probably no need for a pro- 
ject”.^® The IB literature, therefore, focuses specifically on the process of 
‘social architecture’ by deliberately inducing social and behavioural change in 
society. The innovations are guided by individuals and groups utilising com- 
plex formal organisations.^’ Institution building is described as “the plan- 
ningj structuring and guidance of new or reconstituted organisations which: 
(«) embody changes in values, functions, physical and/or social technologies ; 
{b) establish, foster and protect normative relationships and action patterns; 
and (e) attain support and complementarity in the environment.^* 

Therefore, the perspective emphasises normative concerns, and of the five 
‘institutional’ variables—leadership, doctrine, programme, resources and 
internal structure — ‘doctrine’ is considered the most elusive but “one of the 
most important clusters of variables in IB strategy, since as an expression of 
values that the organisation stands for, it serves as a powerful orientor, moti- 
vator and guide to behavior”.^® 

Abraham Kaplan, The Conduct of Inquiry: Methodology for Behavioral Science, New 
York, Chandler Publishing Company, 1964, p. 53. 

^^Russell L. AckofF, and Fred E. Emery, On Purposeful Systems, Chicago, Illinois, 
Aldine Atherton, 1972, pp. 237-247, 

^sphilip Seiznick, Leadership in Administration: A Sociological Interpretation, New 
York, Harper and Row, 1957, p. 17 (italics in original). 

i®D. Glynn Cochrane, “Cultural Dimensions of Project Implementation'’, Honadle 
and Klauss, op. cit. p. 76. 

I'i'Miltoii J. Esman and Fred C. Bruhns, “Institution Building in National Development : 
An Approach to Induced Social Change in Transitional Societies”, W.P. Hollis (ed.). 
Comparative Theories of Social Change, Ann Arbor, Foundation for Research on Human 
Behavior, 1966, p. 324; Norman T. Uphoff, “An Introduction to Institution Building; 
What it is — ^What it can do”, presented at the Conference on Institution Building and Deve- 
lopment, Centre for Economic Development and Administration, Kathmandu, Nepal, 
June 26-30, 1971, pp. 21-24; Esman, “The Elements of Institution Building”, Eaton 
(ed.), ibid., p. 24-25; Esman, “Some Issues in Institution Building Theory”, Thomas et ai., 
ibid., pp. 65-67. 

^ssiffin, “The Institution Building Perspective”, Thomas et al, ibid., p. 115. 

^*Esman, in Thomas et til, ibid., p. 79. 
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IB is, therefore: 

A special case of ‘organisation building’ — its distinctiveness deriving from 
two factors: 1. the particular type of normative problem likely to be invol- 
ved in creating the intrinsic organisation, and 2. the particular type of 

effects the organization is intended to have on its environment Both 

factors relate to the organization’s change-inducing and change-protect- 
ing nature.^® 

Hence, the ‘doctrine’ variable, encompasses two purposes: (a) a substan- 
tive purpose concerning the organisation’s anticipated contributions to deve- 
lopmental objectives — in terms of outputs and innovations provided to the 
society (both manifest and latent) ; and (b) an instrumental purpose relating to 
the survival, growth and change of the organisation — the goal of gaining 
‘institutional ity’ as per the IB model.®^ 

Organisation Structure and Process 

These normative concerns have provided the general guidance for develop- 
ing the IB model itself. The IB perspective has been continuously refined as 
new insights have accumulated from field experience and theory building. 
Emphasis has shifted from bureaucratic structure to flexibility of process. 

In the original conceptualisation : 

The type of organization implicitly assumed in the IB model is bureau- 
cratic, with specialization of roles, formal rules^ and hierarchical autho- 
rity structures. Not only is this the most common form of organization 
in modern societies, but it is the one through which guidance methods of 
management can most readily function. Within this form of organization, 
there may be many degrees of centralization and decentralization of autho- 
ritarian or collegial decision making, of permissiveness and of control, 
but the form is essentially bureaucratic^ not constitutive.^^ 

and therefore : 

The IB model is an elitist theory with an explicit social engineering bias. 
Changes occur from the top down,- not from the bottom up, and they are 
guided by persons enjoying a measure of official authority or sanction.*® 
in Thomas et ah, ibid., p. 137. 

^^Saul Katz, “The Institution Building Model: A Systems View”, Eaton (ed.) ibid 
p. 155... , 

“®Esmaa, in Thomas et ah, ibid, p. 70. 

^®Esman In Eaton, p. 26. These ideas were first published in the 60’s. For details 
of earlier IRPIB and related publications see Note 1, pp. 38-39 at end of Esman’'s Chapter 
in.Eston, ibid. Also see, “The Essential Core of the Literature” Part I of Melvin .Blase, 
Institution Building t A Source Book, ibid., , 1-91, . ' 
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As a result, the structural characteristics of project organisations were 
emphasised. The organisation was described by its degree of autonomy, 
hierarchical layers, degree of centralisation, functional departmentatioii, and 
lines of command, implementation and control.^^ Nevertheless, characteris- 
tics which ‘if not exactly contradictory’ but at least ‘in competition with one 
another’ were desired: 

We expect the structure to be flexible (open to continuous innovation) and 
cohesive (having coordinated activities), dynamic (expanding and growing 
as needed) and stable (having definite and predictable consequences), 
receptive to demands from the environment and yet responsive to require- 
ments of the leadership."*’ 

Since the sixties, however, considerable progress has been made within 
the IB perspective. T he deficiencies of the bureaucratic approach are now well 
documented : 

Most dcvclopnieiit planning and administration rests on a completely 
contrary set of assumptions, i.e., all obstacles can be foreseen and that 
local initiative is neither required nor desirable. It is rare to find project 
plans which give attention to developing implementing organizations 
capable of making rapid adaptation to local circumstances. . . 

The bureaucratic system itself is supposed to insure adherence to proce- 
dure. Consequently, goals are set and performance evaluated on the basis 
of proper performance of activities rather than the accomplishment of 
results. The entire system is designed to maintain central control by en- 
couraging uniform compliance and minimizing adaptive behaviour. . . 
The organizational model which follows from it is inherently unworkable in 
addressing all hut the most routine of governmental activities. And routine 
the tasks of social development are not 

Consequently, as a remedial measure, in place of the complex formal 
organisation an ‘intermediate’ organisation, which is much closer to the ‘pro- 
bability texture’ of the task environment of the underdeveloped scene, is now 
proposed: 

The presence of such organizations enhances the ability of an open system 

2<ijiii Nehnevajsa, “Methodological Issues in Institution Building Research”, Eaton, 
ihut, p. 82. 

“SUpliolT, “An Introduction to Institution Building”, conference paper, ibid, p. 32. 

.~®David C. Korten, “Towards a Technology for Managing Social Development”, based 
on, a background paper presented at the Caracas Meeting of the Management Instiiuies 
Working Group on Population and Bevelopmmt Management^ lESA, Caracas, Venezuela, 
July 22-23, 1977, pp. 12 and 16-i7 (italics in original). 
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to achieve reliability of performance and a considerable adaptability. 
Markedby a redundancy of law, of power and authority, of structure and 
function, of codes and channels — and by an extraordinary equipoten- 
tiality — the whole may operate more effectively than any of its parts . . 

Such an organisation is by design (intention) less deterministic, less pre- 
dictable and controllablcj less complete procedurally, less developed struc- 
turally and less formal than the (ideal typical) Weberian bureaucracy. “When 
it is overwhelmed, it is not necessarily annihilated — it not only continues to 
function, but it provides a basis for reconstitution.’’^® 

This organisation rests on a new conceptual foundation. The ‘cybernetic 
paradigm’ underlying the output oriented ‘rational-adaptive’ model of orga- 
nisation focuses attention on the processes rather than the techniques of deci- 
sion making.^® It recognises the reality of policy making through political 
interaction in the play of power — using partisan analysis, persuasion, ex- 
change, threat, authority, and coordination through mutual adjustment. The 
decisions which emerge are a result of mutual coping and adaptation of mul- 
titudes of decision makers throughout the system — each attempting to address 
his own definition of organisational and personal purpose within, the context 
of a changing environment.®” 

Consequently, IB now extends beyond intra-organisational boundaries. 
It is recommended that the design must include the network of organisations 
that must collaborate for a project to succeed. The designer is urged to think 
‘systemically’. A project’s success depends upon how it fits into the large 
whole — how it contributes to the larger environment and derives support 
from it. Successful ‘institutionalisation’ involves an organisation that affects 
standards and characteristics of behaviour in its environment.®^ 

Systematic interorganisational analysis and subsequent ‘coordination’ of 
implementation activities is, therefore, suggested. It is recommended that the 
diagnosis must include the set of organisations whose cooperation is needed 
for the project to produce results within acceptable time, cost and perfor- 
mance standards. The ‘recommendations’ must then be reviewed periodi- 
cally, especially since separating the ‘key’ organisations from the more 

^^Martia .Landau, “Linkage, Coding and Intermediacy: A Strategy for Institution 
Building”, Eaton, p. 107. 

28Laiidciu, ibid., pp. 98-100. 

^^Korten, ibid., pp. 19. 

^'^Charles E. Lindblom, The PoUcy-Mcddng Process, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1980. 

®^Rudi Klauss, “Intel-organizational Relationships for Implementation”, Honadlc and 
Klauss, ibid., pp. 146-167; Gerald E. Caiden, .“Impact and Implications of Administrative 
Reform for Admini.straiive Behaviour and Performance”, U.N., 1971 (b), ibid., pp. 26-44; 
Robert W. Iversen. “Personnel for Implementation: A Contextual Perspective”, Honadle 
and Klauss, ibid., pp. 87-98; William J, Siffin, “The Institution Building Perspective; Pro- 
perties, Problems and Promise”, Institution Buildings Thomas et al., (eds.), pp. 113-148. 
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peripheral ones is difficult, and the relative importance of a given agency can 
I ; change considerably during the life of a project®^. In addtion, even though 

the ‘organisational objective’ ostensibly defines the system boundaries, most 
systems have multiple and often conflicting purposes. The ‘system’ changes 
! ' whenever the purposes, the constituents or the relationships between 

constituents change.®® 

Therefore, institution builders suggest that comprehensive analytical 
frameworks be utilised for diagnostic purposes. For instance, Klauss dis- 
cusses a system comprised of: (/) several intra-organisational ftatures (per- 
sonnel capacity/orientation, and resource utilisation), (if) inter-organisational 
dimensions (inter-organisational disposition, structural dimensions, resource 
characteristics and sources of power), and (Hi) environmental aspects (uncer- 
tainty, complexity and mutability) that interdependently interact in dynamic 
1 feedback loops to create the cooperation behaviour possible between a 

project organisation and its larger environment.®^ 

An added complication is that all these various design elements in the 
' internal, task and contextual environments are themselves continually in 

' ' ' flux.®® Therefore, interorganisational design must essentially become a flexi- 

! blCi ongoingprocesswhichincorporatesmechanismsforfacilitatingstructural 

evolution during the life cycle of a project — particularly in view of Hirchman’s 
' ' Hiding Hand principle. A contingency approach must be followed : “Even 

i I ; broad generalisations extracted from the literature and experience in develop- 

; I inent projects must be tempered by the specific nature of a project, existing 

available organisational alternatives, and the immediate project context”. 
Besides other considerations, there must be complementarity or ‘fit’ between 
1 resources, technology and information-sharing characteristics of the partici- 

pating agencies.®® 

; As a result, since the environment itself is capable of autonomous res- 

I ponsc, and since the more complex and uncertain the task environment the 

!■ more complex the mechanisms needed to manage it. IB, as currently viewed, 

is essentially a ‘learning and political process’. Organisational invention is 
; ‘field-determined’ ; the ‘blueprint’ is in a continuous process of development 

through feedback; and research is considered an integral component of the 
process of institution building. Since deviations from the original design are 
to be expected, planning and implementation are considered a continuing part 
of the same management process. And since mutation through environmental 

^'^Kiauss, “Iiiterorganizational Relationships”, Honadle and Klauss, ibid., p. 147. 
33Caiden, U.N., 1971 (b), ibid, p. 28. 

3'^Klauss, “Interorganizational Relationships”, Honadle and Klauss, ibid., pp, 148- 
158. 

®®Fi'ed E. Emery and Eric L. Trist, “The Causal Texture of Organizational EnviroH- 
ineats”, Human Relations, Vol. 18, No. 1, (February 1965), pp, 21-32. 

Albert O. Hirschmaa, Development Projects Observed, Washington, D.C., The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1967, pp, 9-34; Klauss, ‘Tnterorganizational Relationships”, Honadle ■ 
and Klauss, ibid., p. 159, 
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‘penetration’ and ‘encapsulation’ isinevitable, ‘flexible’ designs areconsidered 
necessary for learning about effectiveness of strategies employed, for taking 
advantage of new opportunities, and for both anticipating the future and 
helping to guide its direction.®’ 

The design and implementation of development projects and programmes 
is, therefore, considered to be ‘evolutionary’. Planning provides for a pro- 
cess of successive approximation and continuous redesign; and project design 
is thought of as ‘hypothesis setting’ — with implementation becoming a 
process of refining and restatement of hypotheses.®® As visualised currently, 
therefore, the IB perspective is “not so much a theory as a heuristic device 
for generating useful concepts, manageable hypotheses and interesting ques- 
tions”,®® 

Consequently, since situational requirements vary, so does the ‘proper 
form’ of organisation needed.^® The impact of situa tional factors depends on 
the stage through which the project is passing in its life-cycle.^^ In addition, 
since the indicators of ‘effectiveness’ are several, and change over time, mere 
survival is not enough — the organisation must be able to meet various criteria 
of ‘institutionality”.^® The design must, therefore, incorporate the various 
‘process mechanisms’ that can affect the gradual development of capability 
and performance.^® 

As per the espoused theory, therefore, organisations must be designed 

^'^For elaboration of these basic ideas see Honaclle, in Honadle and Klauss, ibid., 
p. 108; Esman in Thomas et at., ibid., pp. 67-69; Landau in Eaton (ed.), ibid., p. 104; 
Nelinevajsa in Eaton (ed.), ibid., pp. 80 and 87; Dennis A Rondinelli, “Designing Inter- 
national Development Projects for Implementation”, Honadle and Klauss, ibid., p. 26; 
Korten,//>7V/.,p. 19; Honadle, in Honadle andKlauss, /6/V/.. pp, 9-11 ; Honadleand Klauss, 
“Summary and Conclusion: Recipes for More Pmctical Planning in the Face of Uncer- 
tainty”, Honadle and Klauss, ibid., p. 206. 

®8For details see Rondinelli, in Honadle and Klauss, ibid., p. 48; Cochrane, in Honadle 
and Klauss, ibid., p, 82. 

®®Siffin, in Thomas et a!., p, 120. 

^®Rondinelli, in Honadle and Klauss, ibid., p. 45. identifies contingencies such as ; type 
of project undertaken, existing administrative structure, quality of leadership, availability 
of personnel, technological and locational considerations, and service delivery requireinents. 

'^iGeorge, H. Axinn, “A Strategy of Institution Building”, presented at the Conference 
on Institution Building and Development, Centre for Economic Development and Adminis- 
tration, Kathmandu, Nepal, June 26-30, 1971, pp. 145-147. The seven ‘stages’ dis- 
cussed arc: innovation, rejection, legitimation, acceptance, normality, entrenchment and 
rigidity. 

^^See for example Esman, in Eaton, ibid., p. 36. The five criteria for ‘institulionalily’ 
discussed are ; technical capacity, nomiative commitments, innovative thrust, environmental 
image and spread effect. 

^^S.R. Ganesh, “From Thin Air to Firm Ground; Empirical Guidelines for a General 
Proccssual Model of Institution Building”, Relations, Vol. 32, No. 9, 1979, pp. 

751-779. A total of twenty-five process mechanisms are identified as mediating variables 
belvveen cnnicxt, capability development, innovative thrust and pcnciration, A good dio- 
grammal ica ! re prescutat ion of the model is shown i n Fig. 1 , p. 77 L 
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collaboratively and participatively, bottom-up as well as top-down, using the 
‘mutuaiistic’ rather than ‘expertist’ mode of community development.^® Local 
organisational capability must be developed, both for identifying and manag- 
ing critical contingencies and for ensuring the organisation’s responsiveness 
to various client groups. To do this, the leadership must play the more appro- 
priate ‘development systems management’ role;®® and the project organisa- 
tion must become a vehicle for continuous planning, adaptation, learning and 
redesign. 

Clearly, organisational processes are now being given precedence over 
structure; and the IB perspective has moved far beyond its earlier reliance 
on the traditional bureaucratic form. This nev/ orientation is amply reflected 
in recent writing. In the design of development project organisations, as for 
national development planning, it is suggested that; 

One should go beyond the bureaucratic model and explore the possibility 
and desirability of adopting certain aspects of the many non-bureaucratic 
forms of organization {e.g., project, task force, professional-collegial, 
committee, ad hoc, participatory, etc.) . . . . 

TOWARDS A SYSTEMS PERSPECTIVE 

The institution building perspective already exhibits a ‘systemic’ orienta- 
tion. Several systems ideas have been alluded to — if not directly discussed — 
in the literature reviewed above. We have referred to concepts such as the 
following: environmental linkage; interpenetration; purpose; functional re- 
dundancy; requisite variety; cybernetic feedback; dynamic interaction; 
mutual interdependence; values as guides to action; ‘fit’ and coproduction; 
mutualism; collaborative and participative decision-making; lateral and flexi- 
ble organisational arrangements; and continuous planning, learning, adapta- 
tion, and redesign. 

Many of these concepts have been proposed as individual counter-mea- 
sures to each of the several deficiencies of the earlier bureaucratic modei. 
Collectively, they have been used for conccptu'ilising an ‘ideal typical’ non- 
bureaucratic organisation; but they do not yet constitute a coherent system 
of guidelines for organisation design. This deficiency is not peculiar to the 
IB literature; within the ‘systems’ literature itself— -though sonic notable 
attempts have been made towards formulating a ‘system of systems 

®®Joseph W. Eaton, “Planning and Development; An Ideological Typology”, Thomas, 
et uL, ibid., p. 95. 

®®Korten, ibid., pp. 36-37. 

Orgciiiizatioital Systems for National Planning, ibid., Chi-Yuen Wu, “Organiza- 
iion, Organizational System, Inter-organizational Relationships and Organization for 
Economic Development”, p, 36, 
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coiicepts’^^— most of the effort has been directed to levels other than the 
organisational level of analysis. As a result, much of the challenge of 
integrating the newer concepts into a viable ‘systems-age’ organisation, still 
remains. 

Recent systems thinking suggests that, ideally, we ought to view organisa- 
tions — particularly those attempting to facilitate development — as socio-cul- 
tural and ideal-seeking entities. There is a need to incorporate into the 
design of development project organisations relatively new concepts such as 
the following: normative, interactive, or adaptivising planning (rather than 
strategic, incremental, or preactive planning) ; ideal-seeking and active adap- 
tation (rather than flexible or adaptive behaviour); double-loop and deutero- 
Icarning (rather than single-loop learning); and idealised redesign (rather 
than continuous (re)design).‘*® 

Since ‘development’ is the ‘increase in the ability and desire to satisfy the 
desires of self and others’, (i.e., it is a process of learning and motivation), and 
since most obstructions to development lie within the system rather than being 
external to it, the idealised design process can help the participants become 
aware of and question theirtoften culturally determined) dysfunctional atti- 
tudes and beliefs. The resulting enrichment of the common image of a desired 
future can thus provide a powerful impetus towards development-enhancing 
behaviour^®. 

As would be expected, all these newer conct^is overlap, and are self-con- 
sistent. Taken together, the changes they suggest constitute a paradigm 
shift®". Trist (1980) has already provided a brilliant synthesis of recent 
systems thinking with respect to ‘the environment and system-response 
capability.®^ Here, therefore, we merely utilise the essential ideas for 
reconceptualising the design agenda itself. 


^"See for example, Russell L. Ackoff, “Towards a System of Systems Concepts”, 
Management Science, yo\. 17, No. 11, July 1971. 

^^Russell L. AckolT, Creating the Corporate Future, New York, Wiley, 1981; Hasan 
Ozbekhan, “Thoughts on the Emerging Methodology of Planning”, University of Pennsyl- 
vania (undated) ; Hasan Ozbekhan, “Toward a General Theory of Planning”, Eric Jantsch 
(ed.), Perspectives of Planning, Paris, OECD, 1969; Fred E. Emery and Eric L. Trist, 
Toward a Social Ecology: Contextual Appreciations of the Future in the Present, New York, 
Plenum Publishing Corporation, 1973; Donald A. Schon, Beyond the Stable State, New 
York, The Norton Library, 1971 ; Chris Argyris and Donald A. Schon, Organizational 
Learning : A Theory of Action Perspective, Kctiding, Mass., Addison- Wesley, 1978; Eric 
Jantsch, De.y/g'nybr Evo/z/t/na, New York, George Braziller, 1975. 

't^Ackoff, “On the Nature of Development”, 1980 (to be published). 

“"This suggestion is from Trist, “The Environment and System-response Capability”, 
Futures, April 1980, p. 122; J. Kenneth Benson, “Innovation and Crisis on Organizational 
Analysis”, in J.K.. Benson (ed.). Organizational Analysis: Critique and innovation, Beverly 
Hills: Sage Publication, 1977, pp. 5-7, also suggests a need for a paradigm shift in suga- 
nizational analysis. Benson argties, however, that the shift is called for as a consequence of 
work on four rein ted problems — action, power, levels and process. ■ 

5iTr. a, ibid. 
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DESIGN OF DEVELOPMENT PROJECT ORGANISATIONS~A RECONCEPTUA« 
LISATION 


We are now ready for our main task. Wiiat ought we be doing in the 
design of development project organisations ? 

Designing for Ideal-seeking 

... At the most fundamental level, every social system, has root concepts 
which underlie all theorj^-making. These are in the nature of metaphors 
like mechanism, technique and progress. 

... As new root concepts move into good currency their influence on the 
larger system is enormous, since they influence not only a particular public 
policy, practice or situation, but the entire range of activities and prac- 
tices of the system as a whole... (pp. 133-134). (Furthermore), ideas 
often travel not alone but in pairs, clusters or systems. Often it is difficult 
to determine where one idea leaves off and another begins (p. 140).®^, 

The design of ideal-seeking systems involves the development of capabi- 
lities for active-adaptation, deutero-learning, interactive planning and deve- 
lopment. Ideal-seeking can, therefore, potentially serve as a ‘root-concept’ 
for mobilising fresh reconceptualisations of organisation design issues. 

As we have discussed earlier, normative concerns are of paramount impor- 
tance in the design of development project organisations. In view of the 
common tendency of third world project contexts to resist socio-cultural 
innovation, the project organisation must be capable of continuously sacrifi- 
cing the present for the future, that is, of sacrificing immediate goals/results 
for medium-term objectives, and of modifying intermediate ends/objectives 
for longer-term ideals.®® The project organisations, in their pursuit of the 
institutionalisation of new norms, attitudes and behaviour both — within 
themselves, and in their task environment — need an internalised, over- 
arching guiding purpose. Ideal-seeking could well provide such an all 
encompassing mission, “Ideal pursuit can provide cohesiveness and 
continuity to extended and unpredictable processes, to life and history”.®^ 
Our task in the design of development project organisations might, 
therefore, be reconceptualised to focus on the processes that help in 
institutionalising an institution building capability: 

Creating Ideals and designing for ideal seeking is, Institution Building 
s^Schon, Beyond the Stable Stale, ibid.,vp. 133-140. 

s^Ackoff, “Oil Ideal-seeking Systems”, p. 21; Ackoff and Emery, On Pni-posefid 
Systems, ibid,, pp. 240-241. 

Ackoff and Emery, On Purposeful Systems, ibid., p, 237. 
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Process while multiple-goal-seeking is what organizations arc 
for.®® 

Implications for Designers 

Often it is not more difficidt, but easier, to cause a big change rapidly than 
a small change graduallyf^ 

In development project management, as in other large scale societal situa- 
tions, “what we experience are large complex sets of interacting problems, 
dynamic systems of problems'"’. If attempts are made to analyse and reduce 
such systems into ‘components’, the essential properties of the whole as well 
as of the parts are irretrievably lost. Such situations, which Ozbekhan has 
termed ‘problematiqiies’ and Ackoflf calls a ‘mess’ must be dealt with as a 
whole.®’ The mess that a system confronts is the future it would have if it 
did not change its ways and its environment did not change them for it. It 
is the future that the system currently ‘is in’; and “it is the consequences, 
not the immediate results of actions, that dictate the true dimensions of the 
mess”.®® 

There are three primary approaches to mess-management: (0 the clinical 
approach which resolves the ‘problem’, and satisfices: (ii) the research 
approach which solves the problems, and optimises; and (iii) the design ap- 
proach which dissolves the ‘mess’, to remove the problem. It is clear that 
designers of development project organisations must necessarily adopt the 
‘design’ approach: 

Problem dissolves zV/eute. ..The designer looks for dissolutions in the 
containing whole rather than solutions in the contained parts. The design 
approach is used by that minority of managers and management scientists 
whose principal organizational objective is development rather than 
growth or survival.®® 

Current approaches tend to emphasise satisficing or optimising behaviour, 

^^Nitish R. De, “Search Conference and Conscientisation Process in Building Institu- 
National Labour Institute, New Delhi, Occasional Paper Series, No. 5, 1976. (italics 

mine). 

s^Gunnar Myrdal, Asian Drama: An inquiry into the Poverty of Nations, an abridgement 
by Seth S. King, New York, Vintage Books, 1972, p. 52, (italics in original). 

®^Russell L. AckofF, “The Art and Science of Mess Management”, a paper presented to 
the Third International Discussion Conference on Operational Research at Hove, England, 
May 1 3, 1980, pp. 5, 8 ; Ozbekhan, “Thoughts on the Emerging Methodology of Planning”, 
ibid., p, 15. 

fiSAckoff, ibid., Ozbekhan, ibid., p, 15. 

s®Ackoff, ihul, pp. 1-3 (italics in original). 
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It is not difiicult to understand why neither approach can succeed. Tlie ex- 
treme complexities of development issues, the high degree of systemicity of 
the messes encountered, and the tremendous urgency and need for a full scale 
assault on the system of obstructions that underlie underdevelopment all 
suggest that wc no longer be satisfied by mere problem solving. Instead, our 
current understading of mess-management requires that we adopt a radi- 
cally different methodology. We need to try out the design approach, to 
undertake normative planning, to actively adapt, and to learn about organi- 
sational learning. 

In short, we need to reconceptualise our design agenda itself. In doing 
this we should take full advantage of all the recent advances in systems think- 
ing. Our priority should now be to develop organisational capabilities for 
ideal seeking. This requires that we should focus on the processes that enable 
an organisation to learn how to develop such capabilities. 

Unfortunately, as of now, we know little about how such a far-r.e, aching 
mission could be undertaken. The broad dimensions of the ‘mess’ have only 
recently been articulated and dissolution strategies must await further re- 
search and thinking. At the organisational-field level, however, some innova- 
tive ideas are beginning to be voiced. It is possible that future designers will 
be able to incorporate them into their newly developed institutions. 

The new organisational strategy would probably be founded on a diffe- 
rent principle of order — socio-ecological rather than hierarchical— and would 
concern itself with managing interdependence rather than dominance-sub- 
mission. It would utilise redundancy of function, rather than of parts, for 
obtaining increased adaptive flexibility; and it would attempt to cope with 
complexity and change by perhaps utilising Pribram’s ‘holographic principle’ 
(in which the whole is present in the parts which are self-regulating though 
interdependent) The institutional processes would include collaborative 
networking and interactional mutual adjustment®^ so that the actors’ action, 
meaning and purpose could become salient considerations for continuous 
redesign.®'^ Self-transformation and learning would be geared towards ideal- 
seeking; and the criteria for assessing the ‘guidance system’ would include 


®®Trist> “Environment and System-response Capability”, pp. 121-122. The quotation 
is from Trist, ibid, p, 121 and refers to Karl Pribram, “A New Perspective on Reality”, 
Mhid-Bmin Bulletin, 1977, special issue, No. 2, p. 16, 

®^Eric L, Trist, “Referent Organizations and the Development of Inter-Organizational 
Domains”, a distinguished lecture to the Academy of Management (Organization and 
Management Theory Division), 39th Annual Convention, Atlanta, August 9, 1979. 

®2See for example William E. Smith, Francis J. Lethen, and Ben A. Thoolen, “The 
Design of Organizations for Rural Development Projects— A Progress Report”, World 
Bank Staff Working Paper No. 375, March 1980; and selected papers by Norman Uphoff, 
Milton .1. Esman and John D. Montgomery, and Everett M. Rogers; Nat J, Collctta and 
Joseph Mbindyo in Peter T. Knight (ed,), Implementing Programmes of Human Develop- 
ment, Washington, D.C., World Bank, 1980, Staff Working Paper No. 403, July 1980, 
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progress, autonomy, responsiveness, innovative ability, effectiveness, effi- 
ciency and legitimacy.®® 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

The design of development project organisations is a complicated busi- 
ness. At least four broad sub-fields in the literature — organisation theory, 
institution building, international development administration, and systems 
thinking — have much to contribute to the subject ; and only the tip of each 
iceberg has been exposed here. Fortunately, there appears to be a growing 
convergence on the theoretical issues that deserve more attention. Concepts 
drawn from systems thinking seem to provide the greatest potential for fur- 
thering the reconceptualisation process. 

Some of the ideas proposed in this paper are clearly of a speculative 
nature. Processes that help an organisation to develop ideal-seeking capabili- 
ties are not likely to be generated or learnt easily. We have much less under- 
standing and skills of process development than we have of introducing struc- 
tural change — and even for the latter, few grand successes can be claimed. 
The introduction of concepts such as action,- meaning, purpose, ideal- seeking, 
and design into our ‘theory-in-use’ is likely to remain problematic for at 
least some time. Future questions will probably be even more challenging 
than the ones we face today; but hopefully we will be better equipped to 
handle them, 

□ 




®®John Friedman, Retracking America — A Theory of Transactive Planning, New York, 

I Anchor Pres.s, 1973, pp, 159-164, Although Friedman’s primary concern is at the societal 

j level (like -Schon’s Beyond the Stable State, and Jantsch’s Design for Evolution) his concept 

of Innovative planning is similar to Ozbekhan’s normative planning and Ackoff’s inter- 
active planning. All five authors emphasize societal-, organizational-, and individual - 
learning as an essential element of any new redesign strategy. 
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The Politics of the Criminal Justice System : An Organisational Analysis 
Ralph A. Rossum, New York, Marcel Dekker, Tnc,, 1978, pp. 287, S 21 .25. 

No general respect for, nor adherence to, the law as a whole can well 
be expected, in the words of Chief Justice Earl Warren, without judicial 
recognition of the paramount need for prompt, eminently fair and sober 
criminal law procedures. The methods we employ in the enforcement of 
our criminal law have aptly been called the measures by which the quality 
of our civilisation may be judged. In 4ealing with criminals, three agencies 
of the state, viz., the police, the courts and the correctional institu- 
tions come into the picture. In ‘The Politics of the Criminal Justice 
System : An Organizational Analysis’ (Marcel Dekker, Inc.) Prof. Ralph 
A. Rossum deals with all the three agencies. The book, as mentioned on the 
cover note, considers the criminal justice system from an organisational 
perspective, exploring the interface problems among its component parts 
and giving a detailed analysis of its internal politics and conflicts. It seeks 
to inject a dose of political realism into the discussion of why police, courts 
and corrections, considered individually and collectively, are lailing to live 
up to the goals set by society. Dealing with the police force the author echoes 
the question which has been earlier put as to whether policemen arc social 
workers with guns or gun-men in social work. Are they the blind enforcers 
of the law or the discretionary agents of a benevolent government? Facilita- 
tors of social change or defenders of the j'aith? The enforcers of criminal 
law or society’s legal trashbin? Actually, the police arc expected to do all of 
those things and to become all things to all people, at once the confessor and 
the inquisitor, the friend of all, yet the armed nemesis of some. And despite 
the multifarious nature of the duties of police, the author bemoans the fact 
that an average police officer in the United States receives less than 200 
hours of formal training as against 10,000 hours for physicians, 9,000 hours 
for lawyers, 7,000 hours for teachers and 4,000 hours for barbers. 

As regards the courts the author notes that as the middle step in the crimi- 
nal process the courts provide the focal point for inerface conflicts. They 
play a dual role in the criminal justice system. They are both participants 
in the crirainal process and supervisors of its practice. As participants they 
determine the guilt or innocence of those accused of crime and impose sanc- 
tions. As supervisors, they act as guardians of the requirements of the con- 
stitution and statutory law. Both roles have generated conflict and ho,stiIity 
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between the courts and the other components of the criminal justice system. 
The author traces the impact of the different supreme court judgements and 
points out that when the practices carried out Iry the police coinc into conflict 
with other values of the society, the courts have determined that those values 
reflected ill the constitution must take precedence over the eflicient adminis- 
tration of criminal justice. 

Dealing with the institutions of correction the author points out that two- 
thirds of the persons found in prisons in the United States have prior crimi- 
nal records. The author also narrates an experiment which was carried out 
to determine whether the sane can be distinguished from the insane. It in- 
volved eight sane persons, including three psychiatrists, who as pseudo- 
patients, gained admission to twelve different pyscliiatric hospitals. The 
twelve hospitals were located in five different states. The eight persons com- 
plained of hearing hollow or empty voices. Beyond alleging these symptoms 
and falsifying their names, vocations and employment, the pseudo-patients 
made no other alterations of their personal histories or behaviour. All 
were admitted and all but one were diagnosed to be schizophrenic. Length 
of hospitalisation ranged from 7 to 52 days. During the entire time period 
not a single pseudo- patient was detected. 

It is an interesting book and contains data of considerable value in the 
field of criminal justice. Although the book is written in US setting, it 
would be of help in comprehending similar problems in other countries also. 
One of the topics which has engaged considerable attention is plea bargaining 
in which the accused agrees to plead guilty in return for a reduced charge or 
sentence and which is resorted to in 90 per cent of ail criminal cases in the 
United States. In this context the author refers to observations of Chief 
.Justice Burger that historically and statistically the system of courts — the 
number of judges, prosecutors and the court rooms — has been based on the 
premise that approximately 90 per cent defendants would plead guilty 
leaving only 10 per cent to be tried. Other topics like capital punishment, 
police-community relations and correctional programmes have been dealt 
with exhaustively. The book would be a welcome addition to the number of 
other books which exist on the subject, 

— TJ.R. Kiianna 


The Profession of Public Administration 

P.R. Dubhashi, Pune, Sliubhada-Saraswat, 1980, pp. 140, Rs. 35.00. 

Highly palatable material, not only for the gourmet in the study of 
public administration in India,- but also for those who are interested in 
tasting a new subject. 
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That public administration is to be treated as a profession, like business 
management, education, law, accountancy and banking, is now generally 
appreciated, and in that context, this handy, to-the-point, book by a truly 
professional administrator should be particularly welcome. Some of these 
essays had been published previously in journals including the IJPA, but 
their inclusion, inconvenient juxtaposition with original essays, makes the 
book informative and useful. 

In the first chapter on the administrative profession today, the author 
rightly emphasises the correct concept of neutrality which has to be compatible 
with administrative efficiency in implementing national social objectives. 
The theme is carried into a chapter on the rather futile generalist-vi'.- 
specialist controversy and another chapter containing a critical appraisal 
of the recommendations of the Administrative Reforms Commission. The 
author has pointed out the confusion in thinking caused by treating alike 
posts requiring only specialised training and experience and posts requiring 
specialised education — mainly technical. There is an interesting chapter 
on committed bureaucracy which holds that professional dedication is true 
commitment. 

Some chapters are mainly narrative in nature, like the ones on planning 
and public administration and recruitment procedures. Administrative pro- 
blems at grassrootSj arising out of departmentalism in the area development 
approach, are brought out in two chapters. 

The mechanics of efficient administration receive due attention in chapters 
on work methods, and on expedition in decision-taking. 

A few chapters, towards the end, including reproductions of book reviews 
by the author, are very interesting as they seek to analyse the minds of 
bureaucrats; what they think, what they hope for, what impressions they 
create. They describe brilliantly the role of the Indian bureaucracy in a 
constitutional democracy ostensibly functioning for the attainment of social 
justice through planned socio-economic development. 

—Mohan Mukerji 


American Dream ; Global Nightmare — ^The Dilemma of U,S. Human Mights 
Policy 

Sandy VoGELGESANG, A Council on Foreign Relations Book, New York, 
London, W.W. Norton & Co., 1980, pp, 303, S 13.5. 

I owe to the American Center, New Delhi, the opportunity to lead the 
discussion, recently, on this book. It seems to me that this hook deserves 
to be ku own to a wider audience in the Indian sub-continent. 

The study, which according to the author — a career diplomat in the 
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US diplomatic service— began as a ‘Private Odyssey’, but had a ‘public 
destination’, covers three victims of human rights violations, each of a differ- 
ent description : (f) Ly Lin, a Cambodian refugee, (2) Viktor Isaakovich 
Fainberg, a Soviet dissident; and (3) Rosa Maria Zeyalandia, a Salvadorean 
peasant. 

Sandy’s view is that the dream of the American republic, despite “diplo- 
macy, politics and economics of human rights,” is still the best hope out of 
our present dilemma, if only America can. reflect the nation’s vision of its 
best self. The author is more than forthright — a refreshingly different 
.sample of a career diplomat — on the long-term implications of current US 
policy and unerringly identifies both the moral and strategic choices. The 
unpalatable, but glaring, facts are : (n) repression of human rights is ram- 
pant; (b) torture is a tool used by many governments against their own 
citkens; and(c) two-thirds of the world’s nations violate the very freedom 
they have sworn in the United Nations to uphold. 

US human rights diplomacy has alternated between the extreme of 
Henry Kissinger’s characterisation of it as the ‘soul’ of American foreign 
policy to “unwarranted meddling in other nations’ business”. The harsh 
reality, however, has (she says) been that either there is a lapsing into a 
double standard or compromising national security.. 

The issue of taking the subject of human rights “toward a higher plateau 
for human rights” is indeed one of enormous complexity. The interaction 
and relationship of nations reveal “unusual trends and tropisms” in an 
“essentially new situation”. 

In a world that has become “a single geographical unit” the efiects of 
which are said to be “wildly interactive” and in which “the demand for 
human rights may well represent the most dynamic and volatile change of 
this age”, it is not surprising that President Carter’s pronouncements of 
human rights produced “more mixed reaction.s and confusion” than any 
other in this century. 

After the Helsinki Final Act, which produced the mere rhetoric of Presi- 
dent Ford that posterity would judge not by “the promises we make, but 
by the promises we keep” in order to turn the tables on Soviet initiative in 
bringing about the Final Act, President Carter made the mistake of over- 
playing the issue of human rights as part of his global strategy. No wonder, 
there was a severe rebound — bringing out the truth of Kissinger’s finger of 
scorn at making “promotional human rights” (emphasis added) as a 
‘crusade’, bringing out its ‘importance’. While it may be true that most 
Americans do not understand, or much less bother about “promotion of 
human rights”, it cannot be decided that “most Americans feci better” about 
taking the ‘high road’ for human rights. Sandy has the sense of realism and 
fairness to observe that while taking that road may have some potential 
long-term advantages to the US it has some political costs. This is because 
some Americans, who would, wish it and arc pleased with Carter’s stress on 
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human rights, arc willing to draw the line when that policy seems to “under- 
cut other national objectives”. But it will be unrealistic to ignore— despite 
President Reagan’s hardline and Reaganomics, in particular— that he has 
himself been obliged to at least appoint, for the first time, an Assistant 
Secretary for Human Rights, Elliott Abrahams. 

Sandy traces historically, by going into specifics, the record of what 
happens when US Presidents make a “conscious choice to try to advance 
international human rights”. Such instances are not wanting : allocation 
of funds or materials through bilateral aid; PL 480, Title-I Agreements, the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation; the Export-Import Bank; deli- 
vering demarches to scores of countries; abstaining on loans to others in- 
cluding South Korea and the Philippines; voting against over fifty loans to 
more than fifteen nations, etc. The reason for these, in the words of Zbig- 
niew Brzezinski, Assistant to the President for national security was : “There 
is today not a government in the world that does not know that how it be- 
haves in regard to human rights will affect its relationship with us”. There 
have also been instances like Bolivia, after seven years of military regime, 
agreeing to hold elections in the belief that by doing so it would impress 
President Carter’s administration and help assure continuing foreign aid to 
Bolivia and the Government of Hungary promising to maintain emigration 
practices satisfactory to the United States to gain the most-favoured-nation 
trade status and the return of the Crown of St. Stephen. But the dilemma is 
emphasised by hoping to achieve majority rule in the Republic of South 
Africa by refusing to hold stock in any US company operating there. Even 
more so, when President Carter found the elections held in Zimbabwe 
insufficiently fair to merit recognition, while seeking normalcy of relation- 
ship and moved toward expanding trade with the people of the Republic of 
China. 

Sandy, therefore, highlights the real problem of what the American 
citizen should do, beyond official American action. 

The Americans, as indeed any other people, will be judged mostly by the 
company they keep. But uppermost, among every other like consideration, 
is the awareness of the average American of the links, direct and indirect, 
between violations of human rights abroad and the well-being of Americans 
at home. 

Sandy has some insightful observations about India as well ; most note- 
worthy among them are: 

1. A statement attributed to an Indian farmer, “just because I am poor 
and cannot read, does not mean I do not care for human rights” 

(p. 86). 

2. Statement of Raul S. Manglapus, former foreign minister of the 
Philippines: “One might take a long serious look at democratic India’s 
industrial growth, which surpasses that of its neighbour China, 
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and wonder at the same time if its still largely unrelieved poverty is 
any worse than the hidden poverty in the regimented shadows of 
the People’s Republic (p. 198). 

This statement occurs in the context of the discussion whether 

“policing of workers to ensure that they do not organise may 
well waste more man-hours on surveillance that contributes 
national development, than would be lost by striking labour 
unions” (p. 198). 

This is a highly informative, objective and thought- provoking book, 
easily the best I have read in recent years on human rights diplomacy. 

— S. Rangarajan 

Urban Problems and Policy Perspectives 

Gopal Bhargava (ed,), New Delhi, Abhinav Publications, 1981, pp. 531, 
Rs. 150.00. 

The scope of this publication is at once so large and therefore so 
selective that the editor considers it necessary to provide an explanation. 
He states, “the theme of urban planning and development in India 
has not been studied comprehensively and only a few isolated studies dealing 
with partial analysis are found scattered in some professional journals. 
The contents of this book bring some of these together with the objective 
of focusing attention on the challenging urban population problems our 
towns and cities face today and may continue to face over the next 25 years”. 

With that in view the subjects covered in this compilation include urban 
problems, urban perspective, housing the urban poor, slums of urban India, 
planning for action, urban land issues, environmental pollution, urban 
settlement system, economics of urban development, management of urban 
local bodies and case studies of three cities. 

Sections I and II deal with ‘Urban Problems’ and ‘Urban Perspective’. 
U.C. Mallick, while delineating the profile of India’s urbanisation states 
that one of the most serious deficiencies of India’s urbanisation relates to 
excessive concentration of economic activities in a few urban centres. Mallick 
suggests the need for consciously working out phased programmes of plan- 
ning of the existing and potential urban centres in the framework of regions, 
replacing the existing rural urban dualism by integrated policies, promoting 
balanced distribution of rural-urban population and the need for i^Ianning 
small and medium towns. C.S. Gupta (Urban Development: Planning and 
Policy Issues) also emphasises the need for an integrated rural and urban 
development In terms of vspatial interactions and inflow of resources. 
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Sayed S, Shafi Vv'hiic discussing the issue ‘Planning the Indian Metropolis and 
some Reconsiderations’ states that of all the forms of planning, the planning 
of cities and towns is one of thelate comers to the Indian planning scene. The 
form of planning in India, he says, has been more or less based on borrowed 
concepts and imported methodology. He suggests that the planning of 
large cities and towns cannot be considered in isolation from the national 
planning effort. For each metropolitan area, different sets of norms and 
standards need to be formulated for its various communities and appropriate 
techniques of planning need to be developed; only then could we hope our 
metro centres to help in the transformation of India. Patankar feels con- 
fident that the future will see the imaginative use of improved transport, 
permitting city planners to develop cities better suited to people which at 
present would be unworkable. 

From the sociological point of view .1. Mehta views urbanisation as a 
stage in the social evolution of humanity. The implications of urbanisation, 
according to him, have caused individualistic and social evils. One of the 
specific implications of urbanisation has been the rising crime in metropolitan 
cities. According to Ashok Mitra, the urban poor in India have generally 
played the role of a placid and largely passive element. The urban poor 
has its role, but certainly not the monopoly role in stirring up social 
ferment. 

Section III of the publication is devoted to problems connected with 
housing the urban poor. According to Jashwanl B. Mehta any discussion of 
our urban housing cannot but start with the present fantastic backlog. Many 
remedial measures in the realm of tax incentives, taxing of urban land, type 
of houses for the poor migrant to cities, building byclaws, regularisaticn of ill- 
planned hutment colonies^ reform of Rent Act, etc., are suggested by him. 
lagmohan, while discussing the urban homelc.ss, suggests a new approach. 
His package includes higher priority for housing, reform and reorganising 
the institutions, regulating the flow of people into metropolitan areas, 
urban huts for the rural migrant, etc. According to him so far there has not 
only been a failure of techniques but also a failure of will. Ardheiidu Bhatta- 
chiirya gives an interesting case study of ‘Housing the Urban Poor" in Bom- 
bay and in the end suggests a regional approach to deal with metropolitan 
city problems. Gopal Bhargava and A.K. Jain suggest insertion of housing 
policy and plan into a national or regional development plan. 

Section IV deals with slums of urban India, planning for action. Alfred 
t3e Souza, while talking about these settlements, stales that the conventional 
strategies need to be revamped to subserve the needs of the urban poor. 
He also underlines the need to evolve a national policy for the informal urban 
sector. Gopal Bhargava emphasises the need to integrate squatter settle- 
ments in a selective manner. 

Section V deals with ‘Urban Land Issues’. R.K. Wishwakarma, while 
using the concept of ‘value’ and ‘price’ interclmhgenhly, discusses the striic- 
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tural basis of urban land value dynamics for indicating the guidelines for 
urban land prices. 

U.C. Mallick states that Urban Land Ceiling and Regulation Act is 
unique as well as bold though somewhat complex in nature. He feels 
that unless a well equipped machinery is created at the local as well as state 
level, the enforcement of the Act may be only half-hearted or partial. 

G.B. Krishna Rao, while discussing the Urban Land Ceiling Act, suggests 
that taking over of all vacant land outside the built up areas might be a better 
remedy than the cumbersome Urban Land Ceiling Act, Nilama Verma high- 
lights the issue of urban land acquisition in cities like Delhi, Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Hyderabad, Kanpur, etc., and suggests that land acquisition be viewed 
in the perspective of social, economic and legal measures to ascertain that 
development is ensured for optimising land utilisation, A.R. Narula, while 
discussing the problem and perspective of urban land management, dwells 
inter alia on the weaknesses of the present system of land inventory and its 
importance from the point of view of checking speculation, etc. 

Section VI deals with problems of environmental pollution. B.D. Nag 
Chaudhiiri emphasises the importance of integrating the rural/urban deve- 
lopment from the point of view of environment planning. Gopal Bhargava 
discusses the impact of environment pollution in urban India and stresses 
the need for incorporating legitimate environmental considerations in a deve- 
lopment plan. 

Section VII deals with ‘Urban Settlement System’. In this section A.L. 
Narula discusses the declining or slow growing urban settlements and sug- 
gests that if these can be developed, then these can help relieve pressure on 
fast growing metropolitan areas. Similar suggestion is made by J.S. Sawhney 
and Prakash Chandra who want greater emphasis on small and medium 
towns. S.S, Gadkari urges the need to raise municipal resources, etc. 

Section VIII deals with ‘Economic of Urban Development’ and includes 
contributions from V.V. Subrahmanyam (Economic Aspects of City Finan- 
cing System) and Gangadhar Jha (The Urban Local Bodies in India — An 
Appraisal). The authors bring out the various shortcomings in the existing 
city financing system. 

Section IX contains H.U. Bijlani’s article on ‘Development Controls 
and Implementing Machinery’. Bijlani states that many of the administra- 
tive problems that we face today emanate from organisational issues. He 
suggests that there is need for drastic changes in development controls 
Secondly he emphasises the need to strengthen the enforcement agencies 
and change in their practices and prodcedures and calls for a periodic review 
of all regulations. 

In the concluding section there are interesting case studies of three towns, 
/.e., Delhi (Jagmohan), Calcutta (Kundan Lai) and Ludhiana (Sunita V. 
Allluck). Each case study has a separate theme and they are in a way 
unrelated. 
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The above are the themes discussed by the various authors and the 
discussion in the papers tends to be narrative, but provides a good deal of 
background information. 

— H.U. Bijlani 


American Governineiit ami Politics 

B.K. Shrivastava and Thomas W. Casstevens (eds.), New Delhi, Radiant 
Publishers, 1980, pp., 328, Rs, 100,00. 

America evokes different images in difterent parts of the world. From 
the third world perspective America appears to have acquired a double 
identity — one at home and one abroad. At home, America radiates the values 
of a liberal constitutional democracy ; abroad, in the third world, America 
marshals and exercises its immense power to cajole, bribe, threaten and, 
to an extent^ subdue disparate ‘national’ entities— or, more appropriately, 
legal entities which are in different stages of becoming ‘national’ entities— to 
its world policy objectives. The foregoing imagery of ‘imperial’ America 
may strike as unrealtomanyof its citizens at home but to many ‘provincials’ 
living in the third world it appears real and, on occasion, the real America. 
The book under review is a study of the ‘other’ America — ^America at home. 
The essays cover topics on American federalism ’Presidency, Congress, 
Judiciary, Bureaucracy, Political Parties, Elections, Civil Liberties, Urban 
America, the Military and the formulation of US national security policy 
and finally the American political system in the contemporary era. The stu- 
dents of American society are thus provided with rich and well researched 
papers on wide ranging topics. Scholars drawn from India, Britain and the 
United States have contributed articles and as such the volume has an ‘in- 
ternational’ flavour. One should have thought that an international publi- 
cation of this genre would not shy away from inviting a Soviet specialist 
on American affairs to contribute his piece on it albeit from a marxist-cum- 
Sovict angle. As it is, the entire volume is wirtten by scholars broadly united 
in their acceptance of the liberal welfare-capitalist ethos. Not that this is 
a matter to be denigrated but only that this fact prominently emerges as 
one surveys the book. And hence the statement which flows from that 
commitment in the introductory essay : “The American political system has 
evoked respect and admiration for its stability, endurance, several achieve- 
ment.” (p. 17) And yet it would not be true to say that the several essays 
in this volume arc a mere celebration of American society. 

Robert J. Goldstein’s perceptive essay on civil liberties in the American 
political context, to take one example, clearly provides a wealth of infor- 
mation and insight to the gnawing gulf between the word and ihc deed on 
this important and topical issue of American society. As noted by him, “ . . . 
during the 1970s, Americans learned, in the wake of the Watergate scandal, 
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that the Federai Bureau of Investigation, the nearest American equivalent 
to national police, had been operating far decades as a secret, semi-legal, 
semi-vigilant political police, conducting massive investigations into the pri- 
vate and lawful activities of hundreds of thousands of Americans, opening 
mail, wire tapping phones and conducting burglaries wihout the benefit 
of any legal authorisation to do so. A committee of the United States Senate 
reported in 1976 that such FBI abuses, coupled with similar activities by 
other agencies such as the Central Intelligence Agency and Army Intelli- 
gence, had been in some cases ‘reminiscent of the tactics of totalitarian re- 
gimes’ and that Auicricaii officials responsible for supervising these agencies 
had for decades shown a pattern of reckless disregard of activities that threa- 
tened our Gonstitutioiial system.” (p. 212-13). What Goldstein fails to do is 
to explore the nexus between the US taking upon itself the task of ‘policing 
the world’ and its impact on civil liberties at home. A nation— even one 
with a linn democratic constitutional tradition— cannot long escape the 
consequences of ‘policing the world’ by also not attempting to ‘police’ its 
opponents at home, Watergate was a confirmation of a social theory that a 
nation which fights its adversary also absorbs, though unwittingly, some of 
the very traits that it sees as evil in its foe. Not surprisingly, therefore, 
during the McCarthy era, the general atmosphere in America was charac- 
terised by fear and witch liunt. 

Apart from the international dijiiensions affecting American polity, one 
must also take note of the consequences of the growth of big industry and 
industrial combines or what are now the multinational corporations which, 
in turn, induce a concomitant growth of governmental apparatus albeit to 
‘regulate commerce’. It is a moot point whether the constitutional frame- 
work enthused with the ideas of the founding fathers of American society 
is capable of meeting the challenges which the ‘industrial-military complex’ 
of the present era brings in its wake. Furthermore, the expanding bureau- 
cratic structures in democracies seem impervious to any proper control by 
men who get elected and ejected periodically. The aw'esome concentration 
and sophistication in the techniques of mass persuasion are now readily 
uvail.ible to those controlling the levers of power to manipulate it with im- 
punity. R.B. Jain has noted ; “As American government continues to 
grow in response to the heavy demands that will inevitably be placed upon 
it. it is certain that the bureaucracy will continue to occupy a position of 
central importance. Administrative agencies willhave more discretion in 
the future than they now have as public policy needs increase and become 
more complex. (p. 158). As noted by him the Civil Service Conmiission 
(now the office of personnel management) which supervises the federal 
personnel has itself become a thriving bureaucracy with 86,000 employees. 
Over the past two decades the agency has grown five times faster than the 
totii federal employment. Shades of Parkinson’s Law! 

Ramesh Babu’s piece on political parties at the cross-roads provides 
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adequate material for one to think and reflect about the nature, purpose 
and goals of American political parties and the likely directions of its growth 
and/or demise. He takes account of the forces of concentration, centralisa- 
tion and nationalisation at work and of the ever increasing presidential pri- 
maries, the single-issue orientation of voter groups and the growing inde- 
pendence of the voters not to speak of the recent campaign-finance laws 
which, in effect, according to Jeane Kirkpatrick, are ‘dismantling’ party 
organisations and eroding their legitimate role of promotion of political 
integration, interest articulation, recruitment and training of new leaders 
and such other functions. Babu, nevertheless, appears to be optimistic in 
his faith that the “party system. . . is not about to disappear; it will last a 
long time.” (p. 179) He seems to base his conclusion on the ground that 
American parties “are really pragmatic seekers of electoral success and 
political power, and it is worth remembering that they have been at this game 
for a long, long time”, (p. 178) Even so, can one not surmise that strictly 
speaking if the “party is not over” at least it will tend to lose its past 
importance and significance in the American political system to the extent 
political life in America becomes more nationalised and homogenised and 
“Presidential elections. . .become more organized, more centralized and 
more personalized.” (p. 317) 

The office of the presidency is neatly and compactly analysed by Peter 
McPherson. He is able to provide us with an insider’s view as he was a 
member of President Ford’s staff. The presidency of the United States has 
evolved out of a constitutional statement in Article IE Section 1, which states 
that “The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United States 
of America.” The framers of the constitution did not make any attempt at 
defining its nature with the result that over the passage of time each President 
put his own meaning and content to that office subject to the checks and 
balancing done by the Congress and the courts. In the twentieth century, the 
two world wars and the great depression have also contributed a great deal 
in the expansion of the powers of the President. Of added, significance is 
the impact of mass media like radio and television but as McPherson notes 
it also can and, on occasion, does act as a restraining force. “The post- Water- 
gate era has made the media almost as much of a limitation of power as an 
instrument of power.” (p. 39) Likewise, the existence of a huge federal bur- 
eaucracy together with ever expanding federal budget adds to the power of 
the presidency and also, paradoxically, inhibits it from acting freely and 
independently. On the positive side “The vast government bureaucracy pro- 
vides for the Presidents substantially more support and information than any 
of the other combatants in the public policy arena. When the President W'ants 
to support a policy his bureaucracy has the best and some times the only 
access to data, data which sometime can be released selectively or. not a't 
all . .ThePresidenf s obligation to propose a Federal budget to Congress and 
therfore to administer the budget appropriated by Congress is a power that 
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every politician understands.” (p. 39) But the same bureaucracy is a drag 
and a limitation to the presidential powers : ^-‘In theory, the bureaucracy 
reports to the President, but in fact the various Federal government agencies 
have conflicting loyalties. In addition to their duty to the President and his 
policies, they have a loyalty or bias in favour of their institutional goals. 
An agency’s elforts over the years to advance its institutional bias result in 
the agency and the career execuaves within the agency forming various 
alliances with interest groups and key members of Congress. Presidents who 
direct an agency contrary to institutional goals will usually find that there 
is a great deal of ‘leaking’ and a genera! effort to undercut the President’s 
directive.” (p. 41) Furthermore, the American President is far from being 
the manager of the day-to-day affairs of the country. “Therefore, the for- 
mulation of decision options and the follow-through after the decisions have 
been made must be undertaken by the chief of the staff of the White House 
and/or various agency heads.’’ (p. 46) This has become necessary in view of 
the fact that given the in-fighting between different government departments 
and agencies there ought to be someone who can coordinate the policy amidst 
the welter of conflicting pulls and pressures that gets generated on public 
policies. In McPherson’s views since the President can, at most, deal with 
broad policy issues and perform his public leadership role, the task of coor- 
dination falls upon the White House staff and ultimately upon the President’s 
chief of staff. 

The traditional opponent of the presidency is the Congress. The rivalry 
is deliberately built in by the constitution makers in order that the executive 
power may be counter checked by the Congressional power. Unlike the legisla- 
tures of India and Britain the Congress has the special characteristic of what 
John D. Lees in his article calls as “the independent capacity to mould and 
transform proposals from whatever sources into laws” and that of its mem- 
bers who have a “high level of autonomy to determine how they behave”, 
(p. 54) Of added significance is the ffict that members of the Congress are secta- 
rian in their outlook and arc more sensitive to the demands of their local 
constituencies and sectional interests. Above all, the American national par- 
ties are so poorly disciplined and are so decentralised that they fail to provide 
a national administration which can properly coordinate its Congressional 
majorities into a disciplined, homogeneous entity. All this adds to the burden 
of the President who must provide leadership because Congress is incapable 
of leading itself. The Congressional inability to ratify SALT II is replicated 
regularly over the whole range of legislation requried to carry out any Presi- 
dent’s overall programme, foreign and domestic. Although the enactment 
of legislation takes only a simple majority of both Houses, that majority 
support is very difficult to achieve. Any part of the President’s legislative 
programme may be defeated or amended into an entirely’ different measure 
by the Congress. AH this has led Lloyd N. Cutler in his recent article in 
Foreign Affairs to bemoan the fact of “our inability to ‘form a government’ ”, 
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Cutler has approvingly quoted Woodrow Wilson’s statement that “power 
and. strict accountability for its use arc the essential constituents of good 
‘government” and he ruefully comments that “our separation of executive 
and legislative power fractions power and prevents accountability”. 

B.K. Shrivastava, the joint editor of the book, has written a well researched 
piece on public financing of elections in the US. This is another area of 
public policy that needs urgent attention not only for the healthy growth 
of democratic institutions in the US but also in India. The problem 
is compounded by the fact that over the years electioneering has become all 
loo cosilv an enterprise and the prospective candidales are forced to seek 
ruiuK froni individuals and organisations who can and will contribute large 
ainoLintb. And when they do, there is every likelihood of a quid pro quo 
emerging between the recipients and the donors. The Federal Election Cam- 
paign Finance Act of 1974 (EEC) was a major legislation in the direction 
of public fumneing of presidential elections in. the USA. The EEC “fixed 
ceilings for campaign contributions and expenditures by candidates, and 
made the provisions regarding disclosures more stringent. Second, it made 

provision for public financing of Presidential elections ” (p. 185) The 

presidential election of 1976 was held under the new law and yet as Slirivas- 
lava has noted the new Act did not deprive corporations and unions of theii- 
influence in American politics. The Act itself provided that corporations 
could request contributions to their political fund twice a year from their 
own managerial executives and shareholders. Assistance could be given to 
third parties {i.e., to such individuals and associations as worked for the 
candidates from out of this fund). While the reforms have been subjected 
to criticism and court action from several quarters it is interesting to note 
that Norman Podhortez, one of the editors of CommeiUary, wrote to Moyni- 
ban then serving as US Ambassador to India in the following vein : “The 
object of the movement for campaign finance reform then under way was to 
break the political power of the Jews”. (Quoted in Daniel P. Moynilian, 
P/m'c (Bombay, 1979), pp. 185-6. 

William .1. Daniels has written about the judiciary in a detailed and lucid 
style. As a teacher of political science he has not allowed himself to get lost 
in the mere legality of the institution and its functions but has evaluated its 
role in the larger societal environment. According to him, “What courts do 
and the consequences which stem iTom their activity make their actions poli- 
tical.” (p. 85) The reasons given by him for such an assertion are ; (1) courts 
are governmental bodies, (2) judges secure their position through political 
means, (3) judges are involved in the political process because virtually 
every political question is potentially a legal question, (4) conflicts are resolved 
momentarily but political and legal controversy is a continuous process; 
unresolved political questions are matters for judicial scrutiny and unresolved 
legal questions are matters for further political consideration, (5) politics 
is the authoritative allocation of valued res.Q\irc,es .and. court .decisions do^ 
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in fact, allocate resources, and (6) in the act of resolving conflicts and making 
judicial decisions, judges legislate. Also, Daniels has surveyed the entire 
spectrum of the judicial process by briefly discussing the nature and sources 
of law, the structure of American courts, state court systems, sources and 
1 imitation of j udicial power, legal reasoning, judicial selection and the decision- 
making procedures. Finally, he has drawn our attention to the fact that “the 
adjudication of an issue by the US Supreme Court often does not dissolve 
the interest in an issue decided by the Court. The Court, therefore, is but 
one political actor and persons dissatisfied with its action may, and quite 
frequently do, turn elsewhere in the political system in an effort to have 
matters resolved more to their liking. Persoms may turn to the President, 
Congress, administrative officials, the lower courts, or, for that matter, 
may try again with the Supreme Court,” (p. 121) The focus of Daniels’s paper, 
however, has been primarily on issues which centre upon the Supreme Court. 

And, finally, what wih be the shape of things to come in the American 
political system? Thomas W. Casstevens has attempted to give an answer 
in his essay “The Amercian Political System in the Contemporary Era”. 
According to him: “Political life will become more nationalized and more 
homogenized. Presidential elections will become more organized, more 
centralized and more personalized. Federalism and political parties will be 
eclipsed. Technology will be ascendant in politics. A congeries of sub- 
governments will determine public policies, except for the creation and 
destruction of programmes, without any overriding purpose. The absence 
ofa sense of purpose will be described and decried, but to no avail. . . America 
has reverted to normalcy after four decades of widespread fear for national 
survival. The great depression. World War If, and cold war were clear and 
present dangers to our constitutional order. Dangers noware neither clear 
nor present; so a reversion to normalcy was inevitable given our ethos and 
Constitution. The contemporary era is a normal era. . . A crisis will preci- 
pitate its close.” (p. 317) 

Reading the above list of possible ‘happenings’ to American politics 
one wonders whether it is not a reversion to the concept of ‘fortress America’ 
made to stand aloof in a world of revolutionary changes. While there is a 
momentous struggle going on in different parts of the world to usher in a 
new world order one notes with regret that this central thrust of contem- 
porary world history has not found a place in the domestic American political 
system dedicated to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness — for whom and 
for how long can it indulge in this pursuit as the glittering island of prosperity 
amidst the sea of poverty is the question of questions that cannot be evaded 
for too long. Of course, Amercians can choose to make themselves into 
‘little Americans’ and continue supporting the forces of conservati.sm and 
status quo in the world but in that process would have opted out to play 
their creative role in the regeneration of the world and their own. On the 
other hand, a ‘New Deal’ for the world to cope up with the mounting anarchy 
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in the international economic arena — a pressing necessity— finds no place 
in the American political system which has become incapable of responding 
in a meaningful manner to the new challenges of our contemporary times. 
That the Americans should have placed their destiny in the hands of a die- 
hard conservative like Ronald Reagan tends to confirm our worst fore- 
boding. 

— S.C. Tiwari 


Towns : A Structural Analysis 

Prabha K., Delhi, Inter-India Publications, 1979, pp. 214, Rs. 60.00. 

This study examines the structure of Punjab towns and identifies the 
urban hierarchy in the state. It is claimed by the author that the study 
would provide the foundation decision-making in governmental and social 
welfare planning. 

Chapter I deals with the demographic structure of towns describing their 
population characteristics of distribution, density, growth, age and sex 
composition, marital status and the literacy pattern which together have led 
to the formation of demographic typology. Chapter II describes the occupa- 
tional structure of towns where in the first place all the nine occupational 
categories of the census are grouped into three major activities, viz,, primary, 
secondary and tertiary. In the second place, towns are grouped according to 
the significance of the various occupations. Chapter III deals with the analysis 
of industrial structure of Punjab towns covering different aspects like indus- 
trial growth, relationship between industrialisation and urbanisation, types 
and groups of industries and degree of industrialisation. Chapter IV examines 
the interconnections between towns through bus and telephone services. 
Chapters V and VI are devoted to the analysis of spatial distribution cf 
central functions which later have formed the basis of the identification of 
urban hierarchy in Punjab. The conclusions emerging from the study are 
presented at the end. 

The major highlight of the study which distinguishes it from similar 
studies is, however, the application of factor analysis while analysing demo- 
graphic structure, linkages of towns and identifying urban hierarchy. Besides, 
Reed-Muench technique has been used while grouping central functions. 
But in the absence of data on settlementwise functional presence, there is no 
clarity on how Reed-Muench technique provides population thresholds of 
central functions in Table 5 , 35, and how urban hierarchy has been delineated 
in Table 6 . 39 in the study . In the former case, even the application of the 
method used for calculating “proportion of settlement with the Function Fi”. 
and the value of the median population for the same function are not 
explicitly dealt with by the author. 


— Girish K. Misra 
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Cflmiiial Trial and Jidgemeiit 

Dhirendrapal Yarshni^ (Edited and Revised), Eastern Book Company, 
Lucknow, 3rd edition, 1981, pp. 433, Rs. 60.00. 

This is an important and useful compendium on the operation of the 
criminal justice system as seen from the view point of the functionaries in 
the system — the policeman, the judge and the lawyer. In its third revised 
edition, brought up to date with the latest judgements of the Supreme Court 
(some of which are bound to have a significant impact on the performance 
of the system in the context of the growing crime and violence in our society), 
it breaks new ground in its comprehensive consideration of the sequence of 
the various stages of the criminal process. 

Varshni sees the total process of criminal investigation, trial and judge- 
ment primarily in terms of social control without losing sight of the rights, 
privileges and liberties of those who are at the receiving end of the criminal 
justice system. After a short theoretical discussion of the rationale of law 
and judicial ethics, the book is devoted primarily to the do’s and don’ts which 
are competently elaborated in Part II entitled the ‘Skills’. The style and pre- 
sentation is sometimes hard, a reflection on what happens when the multi- 
tudinous procedural rquisites and prohibitions are attempted to be compiled 
into a concise account, but this does not in anyway detract the value of 
the book. 

An innovation in the latest edition is a chapter on the systems approach 
to criminal justice. A subject of this vast complexity, where attempted to 
be handled in a bare ten pages, is bound to be superficial. The author could 
have done well to devote more space for this important facet of administra- 
tion as it is becoming increasingly clear that neither the courts nor the police 
nor the correctional services can function in isolation any longer. The future 
of the criminal justice system does not depend merely on the laws that we 
make and the manner in which they are interpreted by the judges. Important 
as they are, much will also depend upon the manner in which the various 
components, including the defence, interact with each other, not in a spirit 
of confrontation but in one of meaningful coordination for achieving the 
major goals for which the elaborate system is designed and operated. 

The book is a useful guide for the study of criminal justice at various 
operational levels and will be of considerable help to the academic as well 
as the administrator. 


— S. Venugo'Pal Rao 
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Tiie Admiaistradon of Social Services in Nigeria: The GhaHciige to local 
Governments 

Dele OloWU (ed.), Nigeria, University of Ife, Ife-lfe, 1981. 

Most developing countries are afflicted, for a variety of reasons, with 
problems related to lack of social services and amenities. Many a time this 
happens because of paucity of financial resources. At other times, social 
services do not form part of the priorities set for development. The elites 
tend to neglect the needs of masses because theirfocus of development is set 
elsewhere. Or priorities are set in such a way that people at large are no: 
benefited. In terms of health programmes, for example, there is sometimes 
unusually heavy expenditure in establishing cardiology centres W'hile malaria 
eradication programme suffers. Still in other cases, social services falter due 
to inadequate administration and management of the delivery system. 

For these reasons, the state of social services in a developing country 
creates considerable interest. But this is more so in the case of Nigeria which 
is a developing country with one difference. It is a member of the OPEC and 
its economy is supported by the oil boom. In addition, it has recently emerg- 
ed peacefully as a democratic nation after a long spell of military rule. 

The book under review is a collection of papers and documents presented 
at the National Conference on Local Government and Social Services Admi- 
nistration held at the University of Ife, Nigeria, in 1980. The Conference was 
essentially concerned with the assessment of the capacity of local government 
in delivering social, services. It was during the last phase of the military 
regime that the attempt was made to revive local government, thi ough ex- 
tensive reform. The purpose was to restore participatory democracy and 
bring local government close to the people. 

The papers published in the volume provided a basis for discussion in the 
Conference, The first section is concerned with the evolution of social policy 
in Nigeria and the pattern of social services administration in the country. 
It includes a discussion on the concept of social services and limitations of 
the assumptions of present day public administration in Nigeria in providing 
social services. The second section focuses on the role of local governments 
in social services administration. The case studies in this section show that 
much of the inadequacy flows out of the paucity of trained and skilled per- 
sonnel. ^ 

The third section has taken up the theme of local participation. 1 he gapers 
point out that even though the need of community participation is recognised, 
considerable work needs to be done in designing forms and institutions for 
participation. 

The final two sections consist of experience of other countries and govern- 
ment documents. 

The Conference papers have raised certain pertinent issues of the influ- 
ence of socio-cuitural factors on defining the limits of administration in 
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Migeria. However, it was necessary to provide a policy perspective tliat esta- 
blished priorities for investment on strengthening local government and 
social services. What has been the ratio of investment on social services like 
drinking water, roads, public health in terms of the total budget? What has 
been the growth of such expenditure? Probably many of the inadequacies 
that I have been pointed out flow from this pattern of expenditure. As a 
clear enunciation of what is happening in this field and how government is 
concerned with developing and strengthening both local government and 
social services, the Conference papers are a useful source material. 

—Kuldepp Mathur 


Performance Budgeting for Planned Development 

K.S, Sastry, New Delhi, Radiant, 1979, pp. 220^ Rs. 50.00. 

The book deals with budgeting of public expenditure, treating budget 
both as an instrument of planned development and as an instrument of man- 
agement within the government. It states that though performance budget- 
ing was introduced more than a decade back, it had not received the atten- 
tion it deserved for absorption and integration into the working methods of 
budgeting. 

The theme of the book is that efficiency in budgeting depends importantly 
on properly defining the goals and objectives, clarity and consistency in 
ordering the priorities, and structuring of programmes based on a thorough 
analysis of their costs and benefits to achieve the objectives. According to 
the author, while these ideas can be applied with advantage to both sides of 
government budget, /.c„ taxation and public expenditure programmes, the 
scope is larger and the pay off greater in the case of the latter. The book is, 
therefore, confined to the application of performance budgeting to public 
expenditure programmes. 

Whereas most of the modern management concepts had their origin in 
the private industrial sector, the concept of budget originated in public 
administration. The instrument of budget in government had been evolved 
about two centuries ago to .serve the concept of accountable government in 
order to ensure accountability of the executive to the legislature. A new 
feature of budgeting in the context of planned development has been that it 
should be performance oriented and complementary to planning, while 
providing an effective feedback on the achievement of planned objectives. 

The purpose of planning is to translate long term national goals into 
medium term operational objectives. Also, planning involves allocating 
human, physical and financial resources to programmes designed to achieve 
these objectives. The book states that in a vast country like ours there is a 
limit to the level of detail to which the planning process can be extended by 
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a centralised agency like the Planning Commission. This is particularly so 
when the objectives of planning are to be achieved through public expendi- 
ture provided for programmes incorporated in the annual budgets of different 
tiers of government. According to the author, it is both impossible and 
undesirable for a centralised body like the Planning Commission to specify 
objectives down to the last detail. He, therefore, makes out a case for the 
annual budgetary process to incorporate within itself this decentralised 
planning function. 

The objectives framed for individual programmes should be operational 
and serve the purpose of stimulating the search for various alternatives, eva- 
luating their relative benefits and costs to facilitate formulation of pro- 
grammes. The next step should be to analyse the different alternative ways 
by which the objectives could be achieved, using the technique of social 
cost-benefit analysis. The same approach should be adopted for achieving 
the objectives of the various activities constituting a programme and in these 
cases also the selection of the best alternatives should be done by applying 
the technique of social cost-benefit analysis. According to the authorj the 
selection criterion to be used in the cost-benefit analysis exercises should be 
value added to capital employed (VACE) and not return on investment 
(ROD. 

The author states that the quintessence of cost-benefit analysis is its 
communitywide view, /.<?., considering costs and benefits accruing to all the 
concerned citizens and citizen groups. Such an analysis should be carried 
out both for revenue programmes and investment programmes. Also, the 
analysis should be comprehensive to cover all the public expenditure pro- 
grammes. 

The VACE criterion requires assessment of ; (1) value of the output or 
benefit, (2) value of inputs or costs (to be deducted from (1) to arrive at 
value added], and (3) the capital employed (to arrive at the VACE ratio). 
The author points to taking note of the conceptual difficulties involved in 
defining the costs and benefits, and the conceptual problems encountered in 
measuring and attaching value to them. However, he maintains, that such 
an analysis should be carried out in respect of all the programmes and acti- 
vities because of the inherent strength of the logic of the VACE criterion. 

According to the author, the VACE criterion is based on the simple logic 
that ‘value added’ represents the aggregate benefit to the community, and 
that the ‘value added’ should grow over time. Also, efficiency in the economy 
is improved if the quantum of value added by a given quantum of capital 
employed is enhanced. The author states that the advantages of the VACE 
criterion are that, between alternative projects, it will favour the project 
which assumes: (i) a higher utilisation of installed capacity, or (//) a higher 
machine productivity, or (iii) a higher labour productivity,- or {iv) a lower 
level of inventories, or (v) a smaller working capital. 

The author mentions as important features of a performance budgeting 
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system : (1) specifying the objectives of programmes, and (2) selecting 
programmes to achieve the specified objectives, taking into account benefits 
accruing to the community as a whole. Such a system of budgeting needs to 
operate in a properly streamlined organisational structure, delegating ade- 
quate powers to various management levels so as to be commensurate with 
their responsibilities, and providing these responsibility centres with proper 
finance and accounting support for a successful discharge of their functions. 
This system would further require that proper criteria are evolved for evalua- 
ting the programme with reference to the objectives. It would also necessitate 
installing the right type of information and reporting systems on the financial, 
physical and economic data relevant to the programmes. The author rightly 
points out that a prerequisite for evaluation is proper reporting on: {d) 
the costs incurred on the programmes, and (h) the physical and economic 
aspects of the programmes. He further mentions that the type of data and 
methodology used for evaluation ought to be the same as those employed in 
the ex-ante analysis of programmes at the formulation stage. 

The book emphasises the need for modernising the audit system to suit 
the requirements of operating a scheme of performance budgeting. It sug- 
gests that the responsibility for regular audit check of individual transactions 
and for witching compliance of executive instructions issued by the ministries 
and departments should progressively devolve on the internal audit agencies. 
The Comptroller and Auditor General’s organisation should progressively 
direct its attention to a review of the efficiency and performance with re- 
ference to the objectives and targets set out in the budget, and focus its audit 
efforts on bringing about improvements in the management of programmes 
and in the techniques of planning, implementation and evaluation. 

The author has provided a new dimension to what is sought to be achiev- 
ed by operating a system of performance budgeting inasmuch as he pres- 
cribes carrying out analytical studies based on social cost-benefit anlaysis as 
an integral part of the budgetary process, to be conducted at various levels 
of management where objectives or sub-objectives arc to be framed and 
programmes and activities are to be formulated. He has, however, not 
brought into proper focus the practical problems to be encountered in imple- 
menting such a system of performance budgeting. The analytical studies to 
be carried out as part of the budgetary process would not, in most cases, 
be completed within a short span of six to seven months available for pre- 
paring budget estimates. Also, the necessary informational and decisional 
technologies and the expertise required for carrying out cost-benefit studies 
on such a vast scale cannot be developed for a long time to come to enable 
such exercises to be done at various levels of management. 

The author has, however, very rightly emphasised the need for under- 
taking detailed analysis at periodic intervals in regard to continuing pro- 
grammes. He is correct in maintaining that a thorough ‘zero- base budgeting' 
cannot be an annual exercise because ofthe enormous time and cost involved. 
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He, tiierefore, suggests that certain selected programmes from amongst 
the existing ones could be taken up for in-depth analysis every year. 

The book makes a significant contribution to the literature on the subject. 
The author has his own approach in spelling out the scope of a system of 
performance budgeting, which he has done painstakingly and, therefore, 
needs to be complimented. 

— K.L, Handa 


Participative Management in Industry 

Mohammad Mohabbat Khan and Muzaffar Ahmed, Dacca, Bangladesh, 
Centre for Administrative Studies, September, 1980, pp. viiid-119, US S 5. 

The concept of ‘participative management’, in recent past, has generated 
a great deal of interest among developed as well as developing countries. 
The practice of participative management in industry is characterised by 
different objectives and ideological approaches. The International Centre 
for Public Enterprises in Developing Countries has already undertaken a 
research project on “Workers’ selt-management and participation in decision 
making as a factor of social change and economic progress in developing 
countries”. 

The book under review, divided Into four parts, provides in a very precise 
manner a conceptual framework of workers’ participation in management. 
It discusses the important developments and experiences of the selfimanage- 
ment system of Yugoslavia, the co-determination system of West Germany, 
the joint management system of France, and the joint consultative systems 
in Netherlands, Sweden, Denmark and Norway, Based on secondary data, 
the authors observe that the scope of participation in all the systems, except- 
ing that of Yugoslavia, is narrow and limited. Barring self-management, in 
almost all other systems, the nomination and election of the representatives 
at the lowest level in the enterprise is heavily influenced by outside forces. 
Trade unions in some of the countries arc either unwilling or are openly- 
taking a stand against the idea of giving the rank-and-file worker even t he 
limited opportunity to participate in the decision-making process. There is, 
thus, a sense of dissatisfaction among the workers. From this perspective, 
ill most instances, these systems have failed to deliver the promised goods. 

Democracy in industry is not feasible where authoritarian liierarchy and 
rigid status distinction co-exist. Yugoslavia’s self-management system pro- 
vides an example of a fuu-fledged representative democracy. According to 
the authors,- “most of the western nations with a long history of association 
with representative democracy have failed and appropriately have not made 
serious attempts to introduce democracy in industry”. Unfortunately, the 
discussion on participative management system in some countries is rather 
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sketchy. Moreover, in view of the considerable literature avaiJabJe on the 
subject, the first half of the book seems to be somewhat superfluous. The 
second half of the book however is relevant for the developing countries. 

Owing to common heritage, the discussion on participation of labour in 
management in Bangladesh industries is useful to any student or researcher 
in i ndia. This portion describes the history of labour participation in Bangla- 
desh, the rise of the working class and the trends in labour movements in 
Bangladesli and the legal basis of workers' participation in management. 
7'lic analysis of participative management in Bangladesh industries is not 
based on any empii'ical study. Even its working and impact have not been 
fully exjiiained. Bangladesh labour policies of 1972 and 1980 form part ill 
and the bibliography on the subject is part IV. 

The book clearly shows how Bangladesh is actively involved in changing 
tile traditional approach to settlement of industrial disputes. The country is 
engaged in following a positive and practical labour policy to enable workers 
to get their d.uc share in improving industrial relations and assuring welfare 
and ediioiition. But, presently, labour is yet to be involved in participative 
management legally and formally. Although Bangladesh has declared con- 
stituttonally the establishment of a socialistic economic system as the princi- 
ple of state policy, notliing of a specific nature is in the constitution which 
has any direct implication for workers’ participation in management of 
industries, unlike in India, 

The authors rightly point out that without a change in the social attitude 
and political milieu, non-participation is likely to remain the reality. The 
government is, however, hopeful that the labour policy will help in improv- 
ing the lot of the people and workers and upgrade their standard of living 
by increasing production in mills and factories in an atmosphere of 
industrial peace ensured through democratic trade union activities. 

Students, teachers, researchers and all those interested in the subject of 
participative nianagement will find the book useful. 

— O.P. Minocha 


Rafisthan Bhils 

(Ed.) N.N. Vyas, i7 a/, Manikyalal Vernia Tribal Research and Training 
Institute, Udaipur, 1978, pp., 143. 

The book under review has papers already published in the ‘Tribe', 
a quarterly research journal of the Institute. It deals with the Rajasthan 
Bhils and presents a macro perspective, highlighting ‘a iiolislic profile of 
cultural prirametens’. 

The authors arc experienced anthropologists and sociologists and have 
spec-ialiscd.i-n .the •tribal s .of. Rajasthan, esp.ecially the Bhils. Macro-level 
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perspective assuiues importance as village studies by tliemselves may not be 
enough for generalising on the design of living of an ethnic group. This is 
particularly true in view of the increasing exposure of tribal living to alien 
ways. The book takes note both of the undirected as well as the planned 
social changes in the Bhil life and culture. The existence of the old and 
the new in juxtaposition, and the paradoxes arising therefrom, have been 
taken note of. 

The papers have been divided into five sections. Section one deals with 
the historical perspective of the Bhils; section two concentrates on their 
social organisation, including the Bhil family structure. The third highlights 
the economic pursuits and activities of this tribe, with emphasis on the rela- 
tionship of their economy with their social organisation, ‘Social Control, 
Leadership and Planned Changes,’ is the theme of section four, while section 
five, the last, deals with the religious aspects of Bhil life. The role of the 
supernatural and the primitive as also of the modern influences on Bhil 
religion is discussed in detail. The festival of Gauri is elaborately described 
in this section. 

^’The Bhils in Historical Perspective and in Relationship with Non-lritals’ 
by Mann presents the Bhils-non-Bhil interaction patterns in an interesting 
way. The process of detribalisation of the Bhils and the urgent need to help 
them maintain their own way of life is presented by Chauhan with strong 
positive arguments which may be useful to planners in the national pers- 
pective. Though questions may be raised on the very concept of tribalisaticn, 
the issue, as elaborated in the book, requires some deep thought. These 
two articles deserve special mention. 

Generally, however, the book fails to give an integrated picture of the 
tribe and the articles do not seem to have a thematic link. The most serious 
flaw in the book is the neglect of the vital sector of education, which is an 
important yardstick for measuring the advancement of a community. Also 
the articles highly overlap. One wishes that more attention had teen paid 
to typography. 

~ SujATA Singh 


Politics and Leadership in Municipal Government 

S.N. Mishra, Delhi, Inter-India Publications, 1979, pp., 123, Rs. 40.00. 

The study of urban politics in India is of fairly recent origin. It was ini- 
tially an attractive field of study for the American researchers who in 
the seventies did useful studies of urban political process in a number of 
Indian cities and towns such as Poona, Agra, Indore, Jabalpur and even the 
national capital. The involvement of Indian researchers has been scarce. 
The monograph under review is a study of municipal politics in a small 
Indian town, Gaya, by an Indian researcher and hence a commendable effort. 
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The performance of a civic government in terms of better civil services 
and amenities is dependent upon a host of factors, social, political, economic, 
financial, fiscal and organisational. Municipal politics being one of the deter- 
minants of performance, the author argues that the functioning of an urban 
government is influenced by myriad political factors— the pattern of urban 
politics, social forces dominating the city, the degree of political responsi- 
bility among the civic leaders, the cultural values cherished by them and the 
political interests and pressure groups. Therefore, Mishra sets for himself the 
objective of probing into the “educational, socio-economic, political and 
organisational background possessed by the city government leaders of a 
medium size city (Gaya). . . and the kind or extent of influence the background 
had on their ability to function as efficient or successful leaders” (pp. 26-27). 
He also evaluates the role of municipal leaders by analysing the decision 
making process of the municipal government of Gaya. The primary data 
for the study have been collected by interviewing all the 34 councillors of 
the municipal council on the basis of a structured schedule. This is supple- 
mented by participant and non-participant observation and prolonged in- 
formal discussion by the author himself with the political actors besides 
the municipal bureaucracy. 

The socio-economic background of municipal leaders is analysed in terms 
of their sex, age, place of birth, proficiency in languages, education, num- 
ber of periodicals and newspapers read by them, their religion, caste, 
occupation and economic status. On all these scores, the leaders were found 
to be better placed : the leadership representing a mix of young blood, 
majority of them hailing from Gaya itself, possessing a high degree of langu- 
age proficiency, well educated, representing a cross-section of religious, 
communal and caste groups, having a varied professional and business 
background, a good economic status and considerably rich political back- 
ground and organisational experience. But while in action, the municipal 
leadership does not seem to have been governed by these positive attributes. 
Only a miniscule segment of councillors was found to have interest in the 
deliberations of the council and its policy contents. Only six of them could 
be identified by the author to be active and forming the ‘innermost circle’ 
of Gaya’s municipal political milieu. As many as twenty councillors out of 
34 belonged to the ‘outer circle,’ participating only occasionally in the deli- 
berations. The remaining eight of them in the ‘outermost circle’, had a 
very low level of knowledge of municipal affairs. 

It is, therefore, only the logical culmination of the behaviour pattern 
of the leadership that it found itself always preoccupied with a handful 
of petty individual issues, hardly devoting any serious thinking on policy 
planning, long term. and short term.programming, evaluation of the impact 
of the policy content and recasting of the policy stance of the council. Even 
its preoccupation with the small individual issues was an indication of its 
elitist disposition. The deprived and the downtrodden groups of the city 
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could not ideiitily themselves with this sort of municipal leadership. 

Mishra deals with the socio-economic background of the municipal poli- 
ticians and of its impact on the political behaviour of the leaders and reaches 
the inevitable conclusion that the local political system in Gaya could not 
strive for civic improvement chiefly because of its preoccupation with parti- 
san interests and materia! gain. He thus throws useful light on the urban poli- 
tics in an Indian small town. One, however, wishes that the analysis could 
be elevated from this micro frame to a broader plane where the impact 
of the city’s total environment on the form and style of municipal politics 
and government and the ensuing political values could be studied 
prolitably. This could have thrown still more useful insights into the type 
of issues emanating from the socio-economic and political environment of 
the city and the local political responses and capacities in solving them 
and giving them a proper direction. 

—GAMCiADilAR .litA 


Agricultural Finance by Commercial Banks 

V.G. Rao andPARAMJiT Malya, New Delhi, Ashisli Publishing House, 

pp. 220, Rs. 65.00. 

The book under review is a micro study of the effectiveness of conmier- 
cial bank credit on the agricultural economy of the South Canara district 
in Karnataka. The authors examine the structural change in the commercial 
banks’ credit patterns during the period 1969 to 1974 and attempt to assess 
the impact of the bank loans on the farmers’ business practices and income 
structures. The attitudes of the borrow er farmers and the managers of banks 
towards the present credit schemes are also studied. It is an empirical study 
based on field data collected from the borrowers and the brandies of banks 
operating in the sample area. 

The objectives, scope and methodology of the study aic given in the iirst 
chapter. The second deals with the sample design and salient features of 
the areas under study, namely, the South Canara distiict. The district is a 
developed region in terms of availability of infrastructural facilities, such es 
transport and irrigation networks and cooperative and banking iacililic.'-'. 
The proportion of .small farmers in the total farming community is subs- 
tantial in the district. The implicit assumption in selecting the area of sti’.dy 
is that the operational difficulties in the utilisation of credit schemes will 
he less in a developed region than in an undcr-dcvclpoed region , T be prima r\ 
units of study, namely, the sample farmers, have been selected on ihc basis 
of a multistage .sampling scheme^ keeping in view the inira-district variatiens 
in the levels of development, The a-gro-climatic features, the spread of indivi- 
dual banks and the operational holding size of the farmers, .... 
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Chapter three analyses the changes in the pattern of advances of the 
selected banks in the reference period. Perceptible change in the credit struc- 
ture of banks is discernible in favour of the priority sectors and small and 
medium farmers. The crop loans have shown a steady and upward trend 
followed by medium and long term loans. The increase in gold loans by 
banks indicates that banks still favour security oriented lending. A higher 
proportion of the overdue loans belongs to the one-to-three months overdue 
category. This suggests that a lien period of about three months is required 
to give relief to the borrower farmers. It has also been found that a good 
number of sample farmers have taken loans from more than one institu- 
tional source for the same purpose. This calls for streamlining institutional 
procedures and better consultation and coordination arrangements among 
the agencies concerned. 

The fourth chapter deals with the socio-economic characteristics of the 
borrowers and examines the extent to which they satisfy the stipulated norms. 
The data show that a majority of the small farmers are not aware of the 
real significance of the existing bank credit schemes. In some cases, they do 
not know even the interest rates charged for the loans they have taken. This 
lack of knowledge coupled with the procedural complexities lead to inordi- 
nate delays to obtain bank credit. Therefore they are found to be resort- 
ing to gold loans. The land holding size and the educational background 
of the large farmers give them an edge over the small farmers in obtaining 
a higher proportion of bank loans and also at a cheaper cost. 

The fifth chapter deals with the impact of bank credit on the farm eco- 
nomy in terms of land utilisation, extent of irrigation, cropping pattern and 
intensity, output, income, saving and investment. The increase in the utilisa- 
tion ratio of land is found to be marginal. Irrigation facilities increased by 
21.55 per cent during the period and the large farmers benefited least on 
this account. The cropping pattern and intensity of tlie area cultivated by 
the borrower farmers have almost remained the same except For an increase 
in the adoption of HYV paddy by small farmers. Some of them have also 
shifted to conunercial crops. The near zero change in the cropping pattern 
may be due to the already developed nature of the sample area covered. 
There has been considerable increase in the output of the two major crops, 
viz., paddy and arecanut. Once again, the medium farmers benefited most. 
There has been a substantial increase in the income of all classes of borrowers 
over the reference period. However, the percentage increase across size 
groups was the highest for medium and the lowest for small farmers. The 
input structure show's that the cost of chemical fertilisers,- pesticides and 
bullock labour account for the increase in cost of cultivation. The savings 
of medium and large farmers hax^e increased. Even small farmers are found 
io be investing their increased incomes to allied activities such as poultry 
keeping and dairying. 

Chapter six brings out the aspirations and expectations of the farmers 
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about the credit schemes. The small farmers favoured extension of repay- 
ment period for crop loans by three months whereas the large and medium 
farmers favoured ‘key’ or pledge loans. All of them wanted the repayment 
period of pump sets to be extended from ftve to eight years. The last chapter 
gives the summary and conclusions. 

The study is a good addition to the literature on the subject, though 
more such empirical studies are required to evaluate the policy and draw 
generalisations about the working of the systems of institutional finance for 
agriculture in the country. 

— M. Lakshmiswaramma 


The World Fertility Survey: Jan. 1980-Dec. 1980 

Annual Report, International Statistical Institute, NetherlandSj pp. 160, 

The World Fertility Survey and Its 1980 Conference 

E. Grebeaik, International Statistical Institute, Netherlands, 1981, pp. 54. 

The annual report gives details of the world fertility survey (WFS) in 
1980. An attempt has been made here to describe areas of activity, across 
divisions or as part of a division’s responsibilities. The format for earlier 
reports was different. They reported from the general to the organisational 
structures. Here,- the additional background material in relation to general 
and particular aspects of WFS activities makes the report more informative. 

The survey work started in 1972 in response to the announcement of 
the world population year 1974 and the United Nations’ call for concerted 
world action on population matters. 

The WFS is an international research programme f or assessing the current 
state of human fertility throughout the world. Interested countries, especially 
the developing countries, are assisted in carrying out nationally representa- 
tive, internationally comparable and scientifically designed and conducted 
surveys of human fertility behaviour. The WFS activity covers all stages 
of the survey — planning, data collection, data processing, report writing 
and analysis. 

The annual report contains nine chapters giving details of different as- 
pects of WFS, and eleven appendices. 

The survey programme is undertaken with the collaboration of the 
United Nations by the International Statistical Institute in cooperation with 
the International Union for the Scientifi.c Study of Population. The annual 
report is comprehensive and informative. Those interested in the scientific 
study of population will find this report useful. 

The World Fertility Survey (WFS) conference was held in July 1980 in 
London. There were more tHaii 600" participants from 93 countries. Over 
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a 5-day period, 29 sessions were held in 3 series — plenary, methodology and 
substantive findings. 

The report arises from an initiative taken by Dr. Milos Maciira during 
his time as project director of the WFS. An assessment has been made of 
the contribution made by the programme of the International Statistical 
Institute. 

The report contains five chapters and a well documented bibliography. 
The bibliography lists out all papers presented at the WFS conference. Be- 
sides, a list of other books and reports published under the WFS programme 
as of June 1981 is also included. 

The full conference proceedings are under preparation for publication. 
By the present report, only the major findings have been made available to 
the public. Mr. E. Grebeaik, a distinguished demographer, has performed 
the arduous task of reviewing the large amount of material with great effici- 
ency. Even after the complete proceedings are published^ the present report 
will be handy to all those interested in population study. 

— Shanta Kohli Chanjdra 


1980 General Elections in India 

Sharda Paul, New Delhi, Associated Publishing House, 1980, pp. 336, 
Rs. 70.00. 

Elections are important in any democratic country, big or small, because 
they ensure, through the exercise of adult franchise, the direct involvement 
of each eligible voter in choosing the government of his country. Elections 
assume special significance in a country as vast as ours and where we are 
such an amalgam of climate, culture, religion, race, language and ideology. 

It is with some such reflection at the back of his mind that the reviewer 
took up Sharda Paul’s book ‘1980 General Elections in India’, but was 
disappointed to discover that the book is a mere anthology of the literature 
of a period so close and fresh in our memory. 

The book covers a time span beginning July 1 979 to January 1 980, approxi- 
mately six months. One cannot dispute the selection of this period for a 
worthwhile study as a series of very significant and unprecedented polilical 
events took place then. Smt. Paul has classified these events in five chapters, 
1 83 pages, and has just put together, in a chronological order though, all 
that transpired during the six months by reproducing the relevant Lok Sabha 
debates, the letters exchanged between the political leaders of the time, their 
press statements, etc. In the assemblage of these documents, focus is on post- 
janata-government events leading, of course, to the mid-term poll but not 
to tlie poll itself, which is misleading. There is one chapter given to the 
developments leading to the formation, of the Charan Singh government, one 
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to the installation of the 23-day coalition government of Charan Singh and 
another to the caretaker government; these three have 107 pages within the 
total 183. 

Despite the slant, the records reproduced are important by themselves 
and their chronological order of presentation gives one a taste of their 
sequence. However, this is the best that can be said of the book, in the total 
absence of the vital analysis that is so necessary in order to help the reader 
grasp the significance of each item as it developed. 

In fact, why use the term ‘study’ in the sub-title with little justification for 
it in the text? Also, the title of the dust cover is misleading. It cannot be 
‘1980 General Elections in India’ as given but ‘1980 Mid-term Elections in 
India’. The author rectifies it in the inner title of the book but that is small 
consolation. 

There are the appendices also — nine of them. As of the text, it can be 
said of these appendices that they are useful records but in a book totally 
bereft of analysis, the justification for their selection also is not quite clear. 

Perhaps, in future, when the events fade away from our memory, this 
book may come handy as a source of reference, although the reviewer cannot 
but express his concern that the author has herself skipped the significance 
of the momentous events of this period by a long chalk. 

-- M.K. Gaur 


Role of Women in Rural Development: A. Study of Mahila Mandals 
S.P. Jain and V. Kri.shnamurthy Reddy, Hyderabad, National Institute of 
Rural Development, 1979, pp. 93, Rs. 16.00. 

To promote parlicipalion of women in the national development process 
they arc being associated with various public bodies, including panchayati 
raj institutions. In the initial stages of community development, women 
were encouraged to organise mahila mandals. Thus for the past twenty 
years or more mahila mandals have been functioning, though there arc still 
a large number of villages where such mandals have yet to take shape. 

The book under review is essentially an evaluation report on the function- 
ing of mahila mandals— si. study sponsored by the Department of Rural 
Development, Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation, Government of India. 
The programme evaluation organisation (PEO) has brought out reports on 
activities of mahila mrtm/flfofromlimetotimebutthepresentstudyis dilTcrent 
in that it gives a general picture of the working of the mandals all over the 
country. Its objectives are : (1) to study the structure and functionitig of the 
inamhls\ (2) to give their sources of funds and evaluate the paiiern of utili- 
sation of government grants; (3) to list out the activities generally under- 
taken by i\\Q mandals I (4) to examine the status of these organisations among 
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the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes; (5) to find out the strength and 
weakness of the organisation of this mandals; (6) to study the role of 
external catalysts in promoting mandals and to work out a state policy; 
and (7) to assess the response of local leaders and beneficiaries. 

The book is important as it deals with the participation of women at the 
grassroot level over which planners and other functionaries in the field of 
rural development and social welfare are much concerned. The findings of 
the study show the nature and character of the mandals and the level of 
their activities. It points out that infrastructure facilities, technical guidance 
and financial assistance are important factors that contribute to the success 
of the mandals. 

Have the mahila mandals contributed to improve the socio-economic 
conditions of women in the villages? Perhaps no, because most of our rural 
development programmes are welfare oriented and the developmental aspect 
in them finds very little stress. The setting up of a women’s w'elfare and deve- 
lopment bureau by the Government of India may enable policy makers to 
reformulate the strategy for and the method of implementation of women’s 
development programmes in India and this book makes an interesting 
addition to the empirical rc.search in the field. 

— Sarala B. Rao 


Economic History of Colonialism — Study of British Salt Policy in Orissa 
Sadananda Choudhury, Delhi, Inter-India Publications, 1979, pp. xv 4-229, 
Rs. 60.00. 

A solid piece of work. It will be found extremely useful by scholars 
interested in one facet of the economic history of India during the British 
period. 

The book deals with a subject strictly limited in area and time, namely, 
salt manufacture and trade in the saliferous tract of Orissa, from the time of 
British occupation of Orissa in 1803, after ousting the Marathas in the 
Second Maratha War, to Mahatma Gandhi’s campaign against British salt 
policy in 1930. The salt producing area of Orissa stretches for about 500 
km. along the coast, the width varying from 15 to 100 km. This area, 
naturally, has little agriculture. It is poverty-stricken and the variations in 
salt policy and problems of supply and demand led to widespread human 
misery, which have been highlighted in the book. 

The first chapter on salt manufacture describes in detail the traditional 
processes. Except for the areas of Chilka lake, the common process ref srred 
to as panga involved preparation of strong brine and finally evaporating the 
water by use of wood fuel The author being interested in economic history 
he could have given some information about the effect.s of use of wood fuel 
on the ecology of the area. He only mentions that supply of fuel from the 
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maibliy woods was plentiful, but he did not examine whether there was 
natural regeneration of wood or there was gradual denudation of marshy 
forests. The other process, karkatch, involved solar evaporation only. 
The traditional salt workers were the Malangis who^ like skilled traditional 
labour in most of India, were an exploited class. The salt area was sub- 
jected to natural calamities; unusually heavy rains, storms, some years of 
drought, and also depredations of wild animals including tigers and leo- 
pards. 

The subsequent five chapters on salt monopoly, salt under excise, salt 
trade, salt administration and salt revenue, contain detailed accounts of the 
different phases of British salt policy. Deriving the benefits from the salt 
monopoly maintained by them in Bengal, the British established similar 
monopoly in Orissa within a year of their conquest of this territory. 
Although the actual operation of the monopoly was effected over a period 
of years, there was considerable social and economic dislocation caused by 
governmental pressure on the landlords, shooting up of the consumer 
prices for an essential item of food, and unemployment, leading even to the 
Khurda rebellion of 1817, After about 50 years of existence, salt monopoly 
was given up in 1865 as a result of the usual combination of feelings of right- 
eousness and business interests which often determined British policy. Salt 
produced in Britain needed outlets and salt brought as ballast in British 
ships coming to India could be sold only if monopoly was given up on moral 
grounds ! The excise system of licensed manufacture was introduced but 
Orissa salt could not compete with imported salt, leading to economic 
ruination of these areas. Punga process of manufacture was stopped 
officially, A terrible famine in 1 866 added to the miseries of the people. As 
the feelings of nationalism developed in India, the new political leadership 
began to lay emphasis upon the injustices of British salt policy. But in 1 923 
the salt tax was doubled in spite of furious opposition in the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly and other forum. Thus, when Mahatma Gandhi decided 
in 1930 to openly defy the salt laws, there was considerable response in 
Orissa, ^ 

The book is on history. There are thus no comments upon the conti- 
nuation, in independent India, of the principle of levying taxes on products 
of common use where the rates of tax are out of all proportion to the cost of 
the product. 

“Mohan Mllkerji 


D 
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Roiling Plan : A New Experiment for a Developing Economy 

Gopal Bhargava, New Delhi, Sterling Publishers Pvt. Ltd., 1980, pp. 137, 

Rs. 50.00. 

The book under review attempts to point out the lacunae in the static 
live year plan approach and suggests that the rolling plan approach adopted 
in the Sixth Five Year Plan 1978-83 is more flexible and is better suited to 
the needs of the country. The author argues that with its emphasis on the 
follow up year by year of the production, income and employment targets, 
it facilitates timely reallocation of physical and financial targets. He also 
points out that a well integrated system of monitoring and review from 
block to national level, supplemented by a short term forecasting system with 
regard to key variables such as agricultural growth, weather, etc., is an essen- 
tial prerequisite of the rolling plan. The involvement of the Planning Com- 
mission in the formulation of short term policy measures and better integra- 
tion between planning and administrative functions and of area and sectoral 
approaches to planning have also been stressed. 

The value of the study would have been more if attention had been paid 
to explain the conceptual part of the rolling plan approach. The prerequisites 
suggested are equally relevant to any planning function. The point is, if all 
the listed prerequisites are satisfied, will the present static five year plan 
approach be all that static and ineffective. 

— M . Lakshmjswaramma 


Journal of the Bar Council of India 

Vol. Vni, No. 3, 1981 (Special Number on Three Decades of Constitution). 

What a flag is to sovereignty, a journal is to a profession today. This is 
an indication of the growing institutionalisation of professions in modern 
limes. It is very heartening that the Bar Council of India started bringing 
out its journal since 1974, its eighth issue being presently under review. 

It would not be very fair to regard law — or the Bar — as a mere profession. 
Lawyers have occupied a very honourable place in Indian public life for 
reasons more than one. They have enriched the Indian political life 
ever since the formation, in 1885, of the Indian National Congress, and the 
history of the party system in India cannot be considered to be complete 
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without a discussion ol' the role the members of the legal prol’cssion have 
played. The Bar has publicly upheld the cherished constitutional and politi- 
cal values when they have been under threat or seize. One must salute the 
Bar for another reason too. Consequent upon the steady devaluation of the 
Bench in the country in the recent past the Bar must become conscious of 
its additional obligations to keep aloft the sovereignty of law as well as the 
independence and integrity of the judiciary. 

Journal of the Bar Council of India is, therefore, to be viewed somewhat 
differently and deferentially. In order to enlist this level of attention the 
Journal should assure a high quantity of non-partisan scholarship in its 
contents. That the Journal is aware of its responsibility is amply testified by 
the issue under review. It surveys the working of the constitution of India 
since its inception in 1950, In January 1981 the Bar Council of India Trust 
organised a seminar on the subject and the present issue publishes its pro- 
ceedings and the papers submitted on the occasion. The Journal discusses 
the three decades of the constitution under four heads: (0 The Union and 
the States; Constitutional Relations and Experiences, (//) Fundamental Rights 
and Social Justice: A Balance Sheet, (m) The Union Judiciary: Problems 
and Performance, and (/v) Parliamentary Government: Expectations and 
Experiences. The issue includes nineteen articles in addition to a note from 
the chairman and the editorial; and the pieces are of a commendable quality. 

The present reviewer was wondering whether it would not have been 
more appropriate to change the places of parts HI and IV putting ‘The 
Union Judiciary: Problems and Performance’ in the last. The judiciary, 
after all,- has the last word in the interpretation of the constitution. One 
minor comment more. The present nomenclature of the Journal sounds 
rather iongish and somewhat less elegant. The lawyers-, whom none can 
beat in ingenuity and in flights of imagination, can certainly think of a better 
title, and a non-lawyer, which the present reviewer is, would have perhaps 
liked to call it Indian Bar Council Journal. 

—Shriram Mahoshwari, 

Kaulilya : The Journal of Haryana Economic Association 
Vol. I, Janiiary-Decembcr 1980, Nos. 1 & 2. 

It is heartening to note that the economists teaching in various universi- 
ties in Haryana brought out a journal dealing with the economic problems 
of the region and also publishing the researches done by the economists in 
this region. In a country like India where an appropriate paradigm for ana- 
lysing the problems and processes operating in the economy is yet to be 
evolved, it is important that more indigenous researches are undertaken, 
di.sciissed and published. I am siirc KautUya will be a step in this direction. 
VVe wish it well. ; ; ^ ' 

' . . —Kamal Nayais! Kabra 
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Efficiency In the Civil Service 

[The U.K. Government has taken several steps to increase 
efficiency in its civil service. The Government's objective is given 
to be: a civil service commanding the respect oj' the public and the 
pride of those who work in it. 

IVhite Paper issued recently by the Government reports 
the progress in this regard and we give its text in the following pages.] 


Part I 

1. The Government took office determined to improve the efficiency of the Civil Service, 
to eliminate waste and to promote methods of administration which enable and encourage 
staff to give the best possible value to the taxpayer. This White Paper reports progress. 

WHAT THE CIVIL SERVICE DOES 

2. The Civil Service is called on to do many different things. Some of the larger execu- 
tive operations are, by their nature, very big indeed ; they deal with large numbers of people. 
For example, over 200,000 civil servants support the armed forces (in the dockyards, ord- 
nance factories, stores, etc); 100,000 staff in Social Security and Unemployment Benefit 
Offices make 1,000 million benenfit payments a year to 27 million needy, elderly or unem- 
ployed claimants; 60,000 Inland Revenue staff assess and collect taxc.s, dealing with some 26 
million individuals and more than 2 million business accounts; 24,000 run the prisons; 
9, 000 in the courts help to process 2j million items of court business a year. The great ma- 
jority of these staff are in the grades of Clerical Officer and Executive Officer or their equiva- 
lents, or ill the various industrial grades. 

3. The tasks of advising Ministers on policy and handling Parliamentary business, while 
of lundamental importance, engage only a relatively small number of civil servants, mainly 
at more senior levels in Whitehall and other main centres. 

4. Much of the work of civil servants is defitned and can only be changed through regula- 
tions and Acts of Parliament. Each service requires its own skills, methods and procedures. 
The needs of different client groups must be met and met fairly. And these sxrvices are con- 
stantly changing in response to the development of policies and public expectation. 

5. The business of central government is thus in reality a collection of many different 
businesses, big and small, all serving the community, directly or indirectly. 

6. The Civil Service pay bill for 1 981-82 is estimated to be £5,000 million'^. Supporting 
services, amount to a further £1,5000 million. Of this about £350 million is for travel, .sub- 
sistence and removals and £300 million for postage and telecommunications. Estimated 
expenditure on Civil Service superannuation for 1981-82 is about £900 million. Together 
these costs account for about 7 per cent of planned public expenditure. 


’^’Supply Estimates far Financial Year 1981-82. 
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7. A '.icrutiiiy of costs was carried out by department& in 198U usinL4 19B0-SI Estimates, 
and including the notional cost of accruing liability for pensions of sewing statfand notional 
market rental values for Crown and leased property. A summary is given in the Annex. 

A POLICY FOR MANAGEMENT 

8. Like any other employer and provider of services, Government Jiuist ensure that the 
people and money in its charge are used efficiently and efiectively. 

9. The Government’s policy for meeting this responsibility and giving the taxpayer 
value for money is in two parts. The first part is to set a financial framework (manpower and 
money) to create a general incentive towards economy and efficiency. This is being achiev- 
ed through strict limits on the amount of money available (‘‘cash limits”), and on the total 
number of civil servants (“manpower targets”). The Government has set a target for the 
size of the Civil Service of 630,000 by April 1984 — over 100,000 fewer than when it came 
into office. It is seeking to achieve this in a balanced way, and as far as possible by natural 
wastage at all levels. 

10. The second part is to ensure that this general incentive is translated into specific 
action to get better value for money. This demands a continuing process of critical exami- 
nation of activities, functions and policies, with particular regard to cost and need. That 
is a task of management from the very top (Ministers), through the Permanent Secretary, his 
senior line managers, his Finance and Establishment Officers, and right down the line. 
Making it clear to managers at all levels that efficiency must have a high priority will en- 
courage them to make the best and most economical use of the resources they are responsible 
for. The Government believes that this has had insufficient attention under previous admi- 
nistrations. 

MANAGEMENT FROM WITHIN 

1 1 . Useful lessons are being drawn from relevant experience outside the Civil Service. 
But to be effective and lasting good management must harness the talent, experience and 
enthusia.sm of those who do the job. These qualities exist in plenty at all levels of the Civil 
Service. The Government’s policy is to tap them. 

SCRUTINIES 

12. The scrutinies undertaken by departments with the help of Sir Derek Rayner have 
made a substantial contribution to the process of critical examination. Since June 1979 
there have been 68 scrutinies of particular activities at a cost about £1 million. This year 
there will be about 40 more. Savings possibilities of around £190 million a year (1 1 ,000 staff) 
have been identified so far. Ministers have already taken firm decisions to save some 
£90 million a year (involving by 1984 manpower savings of about 3,000) plus £28 million 
once and for all. 

13. The scrutinies have meant getting down to where the work is done, with the examin- 
ing officers mastering the complexities and detail; free to question all aspects of the activity 
(to the point of challenging its very existence) : and then, unfettered by committees and 
hierarchy, reporting direct to Ministers. They have tapped the initiatives and ideas that exist 
ai all levels and have produced reports for action. The recently completed review of statistical 
.services’^, savings from which are £25 million a year (2,500 staff), shows that the methods 
adopted in scrutinies can be successfully applied to the examination of a subject across the 
whole of the Service. 

“^Government Statistical Services (Cmnd 8236), 
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ACHIEVEMENTS SO FAR 

14. Tasks are being simplified, functions reduced or cut out, office networks streamlined, 
procedures improved, methods brought up todate with newbusiness practice and technology. 
Much of this results from the day to day work of line managers, but a great deal flows from 
reviews of functions by Ministers, scrutinies, service-wide reviews, and the work of specialised 
personnel in CSD and departments — for example, management service and staff inspection. 
Administrative costs are also fully taken into account in considering options for policy and 
legislative changes. Part If of this White Paper presents examples of this work, selected to 
illustrate the range and scale of what has been achieved so fer. Overall in the two years 
since the Government took office, the number of civil servants has reduced by 42,000, des- 
pite many thousands extra being required to deal with higher unemployment. The saving in 
pay costs to the taxpayer is about £270 million a year. A further reduction of 60,000 is 
shceduled for the next three years. This would save about a further £400 million a year in 
pay costs at present pay levels. 

PLANS FOR FUTURE PROJECTS 

15. The direction of change is clear. There remains a lot to be done. Part II illustrates 
the wide I'ange of further work which is now in hand or proposed. Some important changes 
have a wider impact on the public : these call for consultation with those affected, and often 
for legislation; some of these have still to be fully implemented. At the same time new 
ground is being broken through the continuing programme of scrutinies in each department, 
two new service-wide reviews — one on support services in R&D establishments and the 
other on administrative forms, and strengthened programmes of work by specialist staff. 

TACKLING THE UNDERLYING OBSTACLES TO EFFICIENCY 

16. Examinations of particular activities or functions are an essential management tool. 
They reveal deficiencies in and impediments to management, and provide remedies for 
particular defects. But they cannot replace the continuous exercise of good management 
practice, cost-consciousness and cost-responsiveness throughout the management chain. An 
integral part of the Government ’s policy is to tackle the underlying obstacles to efficiency 
by creating the right conditions for managers to manage, and by bringing on and 
rewarding those who are successful, 

17. The Government has therefore begun new initiatives to: 

Clarify the management responsibilities of Ministers and officials, both at the centre 
and in departments; 

Promote a full knowledge of costs at all levels, through an adequate flow of manage- 
ment information; 

Help those responsible for the consumption of goods and services to do a better job by 
giving them more accountability, not least through carrying the cost on their cami 
budget. 

Strengthen internal audit and manpower control, define the requirements of key posts 
and select suitably qualified people; 

Delegate more responsibility down the line and make better use of staff. 

1 8. Progi'ess with these key changes is as follows ; 

siiarpamng of responsibilHie'i: First, the role of the central dcpartmenls — the Treasury 
and the Civil Service Departraent—is being clarified and strengthened. The White Paper on 
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the Future of the Civil Service Department (Cmnd 8170) set out the Government's views 
on this. Particularly, it noted, the central departments must see that each department has a 
proper system for controlling resources and promotion efficiency, and that these are work- 
ing well. Secondly, the management roles of Ministers and their top officials are being clari- 
fied. This means emphasising the Minister’s ultimate responsibility for managing his depart- 
ment as well as its policies; more emphasis on the key management role of the Permanent 
Secretary under his Minister; and spelling out more clearly the support he should get from 
his Principal Finance Officer and Principal Establishment Officer. The Government will 
shortly publish material on some of these matters. 

Better management information : If Ministers and officials are to manage effectively the 
goods and services in their charges, they need first to know and then to question their costs. 
They must have adequate management accounts enabling them and the central depart- 
ments to assess trends and to identify areas requiring closer examination and control. Action 
is being taken in individual departments and across government to improve the standai’ds 
oi' management information. For example, the Secretary of State for the Environment has 
set up a management information system (MINIS) which sets out the objectives, priorities, 
costs and results of each of his department’s activities. On the basis of this information each 
Director (generally an Under Secretary) reviews the activitie.s for which he is responsible 
under the direction of the Secretary of State. As a result of these reviews, changes have al- 
ready been made or are planned which will contribute to a reduction of over 1 ,500 staff. In 
1980 an important general exercise was carried out by all departments to review their staff' 
and other running costs and bring these to the attention of their Ministers. A summary of 
the resulting figures is given in the Annex. The exercise will be repeated in 1981. The next 
step is to break costs down between the different units in the department, to help create local 
cost centres and develop budgets for local managers. Local budgets are already operating 
in some places for particular running cost items: this is being widened and extended. 

Paying for common services : Previously, a number of services have been provided free 
to departments by central agencies, for example, stationery and printing (HMSO), accom- 
modation (Property Services Agency). The Government believes that departments should 
be charged for such services, bearing the cost on their own expenditure accounts, as an in- 
centive to efficiency and economy in their use. This will encourage them to define need with 
an eye to cost. From April 1980, departments have paid for supplies and services provided 
by HMSO and the Central Computer and Telecommunications Agency. The Government 
has now decided to make departments pay for services hitherto provided free by the 
Property Services Agency and the Central Office of Information. The arrangements for in- 
troducing these changes are now being worked out. 

Seeing that the staff' who control and manage resources are fully aware of their manage- 
insitt responsibilities and have : the necessary training and experience for the job : The Civil 
Service Department has a central role in seeing that this objective is achieved. On training, 
the first priority is to encourage the fullest use of effective training methods. Present sys- 
tems for defining the requirement of key posts, for identifying in advance suitably qualified 
successors to the existing holders, and for ensuring that key staff acquire the experience that 
fits them to fill such posts are being developed. This is particularly important for those posts 
with major responsibilities for managing and controlling resources. The aim is to ensure 
that those likely to occupy the highest ranks in the Service have direct experience of managing 
both people and money*. 

A concerted effort it being made to strengthen internal audit Particular attention is 
being paid to placing in charge of audit units only people with the necessary experience, 
quality and drive. A greater awareness of management outside the Service, particularly in 
industry, is being fostered by interchange of staff and in other ways; the iiumber of civil 
servants on secondment to industry has doubled to nearly 100 since 1977. 

* White Paper on The Future of -the CM! Service Department (Cmnd 8170). 
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Ensuring that staff are given responsibility commensurate with their abilities, skills and 
experience and that they are positively encouraged to contribute ideas for improving admi- 
nistration. Many of the changes described in Part 11 will help — for example, a number of 
managers are being given wider responsibility; some Executive and Clerial OflBcers will be 
handling a more varied range of cases. More generally, effort are being made to cut out un- 
necessarily detailed supervision and checking and to increase delegation from headquarters 
to local offices, and from higher to lower grades. An investigation into the number of senior 
levels through which work passes in the Civil Service has recently been completed. 

19. These changes are reinforcing existing arrangements for ensuring the effectiveness of 
management in departments. They are giving added support to Ministers and senior o fficials, 
and importantly, to managers down the line. They complement work in departments to- 
wards more accountable management. 

Part II 

The following sections illustrate some of the main ways in which improvements in effi- 
ciency are being made. 


SIMPLIFYING THE JOB 

20. Departments have found many opportunities for simplifying the way things are done, 
Some of these are purely matters of administrative practice, others call for policy changes or 
amendments to the law. Some mean a service less elaborately fitted to the business or in- 
dividual. But effective simplification makes tasks in government offices easier to perlbi m, 
saves the taxpayer money, and makes the service easier to understand and use. 

21. Here are some examples of simplification: 

The Inland Revenue has simplified procedures for notifying employees of PAYE cedes 
and for keeping track of PAYE deductions and National Insurance contributions; it 
has introduced new PAYE procedures for people changing jobs or starting work; by 
obtaining information from other sources, it has been able to discontinue internal regis- 
ters of Schedule D and Corporation Tax accounts. Savings from these measures are £7 
million a year (1240 staff). 

Giving unemployed people the choice of signing on and being paid benefit fortnightly 
instead of weekly has already reduced the cost of the service by £10 million a year (1000 
staff). (This put into effect a decision already taken in principle by the previous Govern- 
ment.) 

The Secretaries of State for Social Services and Employment have announced their in- 
tention to make many procedural changes in the payment of benefits. These result from 
several separate initiatives. The precise savings in administrative costs are difficult to 
forecast in advance of detailed decisions, but the best estimate is an eventual £42 million 
a year (3600 staff) plus £20 million a year in non-manpower costs. 

In DHSS too, a new system which transmits information outside working hours enables 
local offices to obtain details of claimants’ contribution records from the deparnrent'.s 
Central Office at Newcastle more quickly than before, and hence to pay short-term 
benefits more promptly. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food is simplifying its administration of 
capital grants for farmers and reducing the stages through which applicants have to go, 
saving more than £2 million a year (up to 400, staff) by 1984. The Department of 
Agriculture and Fisheries for Scotland and the Welsh Office Agriculture Department are- 
making the same changes. 
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The Ministry of Defence* has cut the cost of bill-paying by pruning paper-work and 
making checking systenrs more cost-effective. Staff have been reduced 58 out by of 
about 400, saving fc| million a year, with up to 65 more to come. 

The Manpower Services Commission has revised cnroiment and matching procedures 
in Professional and Executive Recruitment, achieving a reduction of 300 staff and 
a saving in total expenditure of £1.5 million a year. 

HM Customs and Excise has saved nearly 1000 posts by reducing the boarding of vessels 
and other routine Customs checks; by . reviewing the control procedures in wines and 
spirits warehouses; and by cutting HQ staff by some 10 per cent through delegating 
tasks to the regions, cutting statistical work and other measures, 

22. In hand are further reviews aimed at simplifying the administration of social security 
benefits, of Schedule D Tax on the self-employed, of income tax repayments, of the Depart- 
ments of Energy’s and the Department of the Environment’s international business and of 
certain aspects of the Courts Service. 

GETTING DOWN TO THE ESSENTIAL 

2.1. Goverunients are continually called on to provide new safcguard.s and meet fresh 
needs. Many of their activities start with these aims. But as conditions change, the need for 
intervention by Government often diminishes. Ministers are, therefore, asking three kinds 
of questions : 

Are their activities becoming onerous to the recipient ? 

Have services become too elaborate and costly in proportion to the benefits they bring ? 
For the social and economic good of the country as a whole, would they be better per- 
formed outside central government? 

For example ; 

The Secretaries of State for Social Services and Employment have announced that, sub- 
ject to consultations with the Manpower Services Commission, they propose to introduce 
legislation abolishing the requirement on unemployed people to register at a Job Centre. 
Consequential savings in administrative costs will depend on how many unemployed 
people decide to register, but they could be up to £1 1 million a year and 1 600 staff. 

The Ministry of Defence is examining various schemes for reducing the amount of furni- 
ture provided from official sources for Servicemen’s married quarters. Such measures 
could save 500 Ministry staff, and further reductions may be possible. 

The Department of Health and Social Security is considering proposals for an Employers'’ 
Statutory Sick Pay Scheme. Such a scheme reduces duplication of effort by the State and 
employers, and therefore increases efficiency and saves staff in the Civil Service. 

24. Ministers have been looking particularly closely at the effort involved in the Govci n- 
ment’s relations with local authorities and industry. Work in departments, culminating in a 
general review coordinated by Civil Service Department Ministers, is resulting in u reduction 
of nearly one-third in central government staffs dealing with the affairs of local authorities 
(over 1600, posts) and of more than a fifth in those sponsoring industi 7 (over 800 posts). 


*Thc Secretary of State for Defence ha.s published a fuller slaUnncnt of the measures he 
has taken to improve economy and efficiency in his department, in the Statement on the 
Defence Estimates lOSl (Cmnd 8212), April, 1981. 
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25. Examples of operations being transferred, in whole or in part, out of central govern* 
inent are : 

The Ministry ol Defence has compared the cost of cleaning by directly employed labour 
with that of an equivalent contractor service. Decisions have already been taken to go to 
contract at 50 establishments with some 2,000 cleaning posts, at an estimated net saving 
of over £3 million a year. It has found ways of j'educing its quality assurance effort and 
placing more reliance on quality control in industry. About 650 posts (£4 million a year) 
have already been saved and there are more to come. 

The Property Services Agency is arranging for suitable minor maintenance work on the 
governmeitt estate, previously done by direct labour, to be undertaken by private con- 
tractors. Between .April 1979 and April 19SI it decreased its directly employed works 
labour force by about .3,200 (109%) with a further 3,500 (making nearly 40% in all) to 
come by April 1984. 

With the decline in the volume of the Trunk Road Programme, the Department of Trans- 
port has concluded that the design of trunk roads and the supervision of their construc- 
tion can be carried out better by private consulting engineers or agent County Councils, 
After wide consultations, it is disbanding road construction sub-units employing some 
1 ,400 staff on secondment from County Councils. 

The Secretary of State for Transport has published a policy paper on transferring the 
testing of heavy goods and public service vehciles to the private sector. This would 
provide a more flexible and efficient service for vehicle operators, and cut the number of 
civil servants by about 900. Legislation will be needed to set up the framework for the 
private sector .system. 

By transferring re-Iiccnsing work to the Post Office and reducing the number of local 
vehicle licensing offices from 81 to 53 by February 1982, the Department of Transport 
expects to provide a more convenient and local service to the public and save £7 million 
a year (over 1,000 staff), 

STREAMLINING THE SERVICE 

26. Government business with the individual citizen or firm is conducted mainly through 
a variety of networks of ofRce.s. As exemplified below, many departments have re-examined 
their office networks and made substantial improvements in their organisation and efficiency. 
Civil Service Department Ministers have encouraged other departments to follow suit, and 
to apply appropi-iate lessons learned elsewhere. 

The Skillcentre network in the Manpower Services Commission ; the closure of 16 Skill- 
centres and annexes and other rationalisation measures will produce an initial saving of 
£20 million, plus £6-| million a year (600 stafl’). 

Areaatxi district offices of the Manpower Services Commission’s Employment Services 
Division: economics arc being made in area and district services supporting the general 
placing service, and some offices are being closed ; staff are being reduced by 295, saving 
£2 million a year from 1981-82, rising to 400 and nearly £3 milliona year in 1982-83. 
The regional structure of the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food : following a 
managcjnetit re\'ievv in 1979-80, 7 regions have been reduced to 5 and 25 divisional olficcs 
to 19, saving about 400 posts. 

Inland Revenue Collection and Audit Offices : as computers take on the routine work of 
collection, the number of offices is being reduced from 320 to 210; a saving of about 2,000 
staff is expected when the programme is complete. 

Following a review of the organisation of 8 joint Department of Environmenl/Dcpart- 
ment of Transport Regional Offices and consideration of the possibilities for mej-ging 
Road Construction Unit headquarters with Regional Offices, savings of well over 
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£1 million a year are expected. 

The Property Services Agency’s regional organisation ; an interna! review has led to pro- 
posals for changes in the organisation of work, contracting out and structural changes 
(including closui'e and amalgamation of offices) which will enable staff to be reduced 
by up to 800 (£5 million a year). 

27. Work is continuing on the way social security work passes between local and regional 
offices and headquarters, on merging the Land Drainage and Land Services in M AFF, on 
the Customs and Excise Collection network and on Inland Revenue Valuation and Tax 
Offices. 

USING BETTER METHODS 

28. Departments are achieving good results by applying existing techniques more 
rigorously and by greater use of modern business methods. 

29. Many of the largest clerical operations in the country are in government. The Civil 
Service makes considerable use of systematic methods for relating workloads to staff in such 
areas. With the help of the Civil Service Departments, these are being reviewed. A survey in 
Unemployment Benefit Offices has led to a 6|- reduction in staff (1 ,400) from October, 1 980. 

30 Work measurement exercise are nearing completion in County Courts (the Lord 
Chancellor’s Department) and in Valuation Offices in the Inland Revenue. In hand are 
similar exercises in the local offices of the Department of Health and Social Security and the 
Tax Offices of the Inland Revenue. 

31. Elsewhere a system of staff inspection has long been used to relate staffiing to work- 
loads. JBlocks of work or units of organisation are examined by terms of inspectors to see 
that the number and grading of staff allocated, and their organisation, is correct for the 
efficient conduct of essential tasks. The Civil Service Department has been working with 
departments to strengthen staff inspection. Inspection is increasingly helping management 
to make greater improvements in efficiency and economies in the use of staff. A net reduc- 
tion of over 3,000 staff is expected to result from staff inspection in 1980. This compares 
with 1 ,900 in 1979 and 900 in 1978. 

33, Central government is the biggest single user of computers in the United Kingdom. 
More than 650 large and medium-sized computers are in use in departments for administra- 
tive and scientific purposes. An intensified search for cost saving applications of new infor- 
mation technology is an integral part of the drive for efficiency, More use is being made of 
computers; 

The Secretary of State for Social Services has aimounccd plans for greater use of auto- 
mated methods for paying certain social security benefits direct into beneficiaries’ bank 
accounts. These methods are more efficient, convenient and secure. They will save an 
estimated £12 million a year in administrative costs by 1987. Feasibility tests on the 
further use of computers in the work of local Social Security Offices are under way; 
potential savings are estimated at £17 million a year. 

The Civil Service Department has been encouraging departments to use fewer different 
payroii systems. The Departments of the Environment and Transport and the Ministry 
of Defence are working on mutual payroll arrangements which will save £1 . 1 million a 
year, for an initial investment of £1.6 million spread over 3-4 years. The Inland 
Revenue and the Civil Service Department are using their payroll computers to 
calculate staff pensions, and other departments will be doing so shortly. It is expected tha t 
80-90 pensions posts will be saved in 1982 and that by 1984-85 about 300 fewer staff 
overall will be needed. 

A new computer-controlled warehouse for HM Stationery Office’s Main Distribution 
. Centre for publications is exp'ect'ed to reduce' the staffing requirement by about 250 in 
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19«S3. A new generation of computerised supply systems for the armed forces is expected 

to reduce costs, for example on staff and maintenance, by at least £20 million (about 

250 staff). 

Computerisation of PAYE should eventually enable the scheme to be administered with 

about 7,000 fewer staff, at a saving of about £45 million a year. 

,)3. The use of small electronic office machines is growing. About 500 microcomputers 
and .350 word processors have been installed in departments already. The benefits are indivi- 
dually small but cumulatively great. They will further increase as more of these machines 
arc integrated into the, large-scale information processing s3fstcms of the future. A good 
example is the HA4 Stationery Office proposal to use micro-computers to assist with the 
management of their iM'inting presses. This should increase efficiency in the presses and 
save about £100,000 a year. 

34. The Government is paying special attention to the training needs and working con- 
ditions of stalT operating new equipment. 

CONTROLLING SUPPORTING SERVICES 

35. Departments are looking closely at the costs of accommodation, heating, lighting, 
transport and conunon services like typing, messengers and telephones. Being oblighed to 
pay for more of the services provided by other departments, as mentioned in paragraph 18, 
gives this an added impetus. 

.36. To reinforce departments’ own cost-cutting initiatives, the Civil Service Department 
is directing a programme of reviews of support services common to a number of depart- 
ments. The object is to improve cost effectiveness and set standards of good practice for the 
future. Studies of messenger services, including some already undertaken by departments, 
have shown how efficiency can be improved by better methods and organisation. The result- 
ing manpower sax'ings are expected to exceed 1,000. Early studies of telecommunications 
suggest scope for substantial savings in equipment. Studies of post and typing have recenly 
begun; oihei's of purchasing and stores stockholdings, travel, reprographics and office 
ser\ ices will be stalled shortly. These studies arc supplemented by a cost-consciousness 
campuism designed to briny, home to in,li\'idual civil servants the costs of items in everday use. 

37. The Property Services Agency is likewise engaged in major initiatives to reduce 
eo.sts across government, \^filh fewer ci\’il servants in London, departments can be housed 
in fewer Iniildings closer together. This will both improve efficiency and reduce expenditure 
on maintenance, fuel, rent and rates. Savings of up to £50 million a year are expected even- 
tually. W'iih the Ministry of Defence, the Agency is carrying out a rolling programme of 
Maintenance Fconomy Re\'iews, covering about 20 establishments a year on the defence 
estate. Similar reviews are being carried out on the civil estate. Land and buildings surplus 
to present requirements are identified and disposed of, while economies arc made in main- 
tufiting and operating buiklings and plant retained. The consumption of energy continues 
to he rcduCvHl on both civil and defence estates. Saving.sor about 35 per cent have already 
been made, compared with 1972. Total savings in 1979-80 were 3 per eetff. The target is u 
further 9 per cent b>- 1 982-83, w'hich would make an annual .saving on both estates of some 
El 7 m.illion compared with 1978-79. 
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m DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION AND 
OPERATION OF PILOT PLANTS 
m DEMONSTRATION OF NEW TECHNOLOGIES 




.the grower need no longer be afraid of produc- 


ing more and more 

Food. Corporation provides him a ready market for his surplus, 
right through the year and at remunerative prices too. 


m TIMES OF SCARCITY 


the consumer need no longer be afraid of soaring prices 

and shortages Food Corporation ensures steady supply 

at a reasonable price. 

Planned procurement, storage, movement, distribution and building up a 
reserve of foodgrains helps in the battle against hoarding and profiteering. 


Food Corporation of India 
in the Service of the Nation 


NOT BOASTING BUT BOOSTING 
We are helping in increasing Agricultural Production 
By Providing 

ROCK PHOSPHATE for FERTILIZERS 
GYPSUM for SOIL CONDITIONING 

and Industrial Production by Providing 

Selenite & Gypsum for Cement 
& , 

Other Industrial use 

MA JASTHAN STATE MINES & MINERALS LIMITED 

(A Government of Rajasthan Undertaking) 

Regi.^'tered Office : Central Office : 

24, Uiiiara Garden, Sahelian ki Bari Road, 

JAIPUR UDAIPUR 

Gypsum Division : Phosphate Division 

Sadul Club Building Jhamarkotra, 

BIKANER UDAIPUR 


PRODUCE PRESERVE PROSPER] 

With a network of over 1300 Central and State Warehouses in the 
country, we have an answer for all your storage problems. 

You can reduce your handling, warehousing and distribution costs by 
entrusting us with all your problems relating to: 

* STORAGE 

- HANDLING AND TRANSPORT TO AND FROM THE WARE- 
HOUSE 

- SALE AND DISTRIBUTION 

- PRESERVATION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE, HYGRO- 
SCOPIC AND DELICATE COMMODITIES 

- BONDED WAREHOUSING FACILITIES FOR DUTIABLE 
AND EXCISABLE COMMODITIES 

=■■ IMPORT AND EXPORT GOODS WAREHOUSING 

* DISINFESTATION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE, FAC- 
TORIES, CONTAINERS, PREMISES AND CARRIERS 

* PRE-SHIPMENT FUMIGATION 

You can avail of credit hicilities from scheduled banks on security of 
Warehouse Receipt. 

CENTRAL WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 

(A GOVT. OF INDIA UNDERTAKING) 

‘‘WAREHOUSING BHAVAN” 

4/1, SIR! INSTITUTIONAL AREA 
HAUZ KHAS, NEW DELHI-110016. 


AVAILABLE SPECIAL ISSUES OF UFA 

Rs. 


Administrative Reforms Since Independence 


The Collector in the Nineteen Sixties 10.00 

Science and Government 15.00 

Multilevel Planning 7 . 00 

State Administration in India 15.00 

Development of Backward Areas 15.00 

Police Administration 20 . 00 


Published in Book Form 

Administration for Child Welfare 
Secrecy in Government 




CONTENTS OF VOL, 7, No. 2 


POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 

Quarterly Jouroal of the 

Department of Political Science^ University of Rajasthan, Jaipur-302004 
The Political Science Review is published since 1961 by the Department of Political 
Science, University of Rajasthan, Jaipur. The main objective of the Review is to stimulate 
thinking on various aspects of Political Science and to provide a forum for inter-disciplinary 
exchange of views on them. At present the Review is published four times a year generally 
in the months of April, July, September and January. 


Rates of subscription effective from January, 1980 

India: 

Annual . . Rs. 30.00 

Single Issue . . Rs, 8 . 00 

Students . . Rs. 1 5 . 00 (In India only) 

Foreign: 

Annual . . $12.00 or £ 5 .00 

Single Issue . , $ 3 . 50 or £. 1 . 50 

Business Correspondence: 

P.C. MATHUR 
Circulation Manager, 

Political Science Review, 

Department of Political Science, 

University of Rajasthan, 

Jaipur-302004 (India) 

Managing Editor : Prof. IQBAL NARAIN 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGE 


A Bi-annual .Tounial on Political and Administrative Development 
Chief Editor Editor 

A.,B. Mathur Ramesh K. Arora 


1. What is the Question? Edwin O. Stene 

2. The Civic Context of Private Sector : T.N. Chaturvedi 

Issue of Social .Responsibility 

3. Management Consultants and Bureaucrats ; M. Mushkat Jr. 
Towards A Transactional Analysis 

4. The Political Factor in Public Administration. A.K. Sinha 

5. Bureaucracy and Alienation in the Arab Gulf Faisel Al-Salem 
States 

6. Development Administration Under Stress : B.P. Singh and 

The Bihar Experience Awadesh Prasad 

Annual Subscription Write to 

Institutions : Rs. 50 ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGE 

7 Jha 5 Jawahar Nagar 

Individuals r Rs. 30 . ■ Jaipur- 302004, India. 




TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Sloa-Tronibay Road, Deonar, Bombay-400088. 

THE INDIAN JOURNAL OF SOCIAL WORK 
A quarleriy brought out in April, July, October and January is devoted to the promotion 
of Professional Social Work, Scientific Interpretation of Social Problems and Advancement 
of Social Research. The Editor will be glad to consider manuscripts pertaining to Labour 
Welfare, Personnel Management, Industrial Relations, Education, Family and Child 
Welfare, Medical and Psychiatric Social Work, Mental Hygiene, Criminology, Juvenile 
Delinquency, Correctional Administration, Social and Moral Hygiene, Physically and 
Mentally Handicapped, Anthropology, Sociology and Psychology. 

Annual Subscription Back Issues per copy 
India Rs. 30.00 Rs. 3.00 

U.S. A. and Canada $ 8.00 % 2.15 


Other Foreign Countries £ 3.0 £ 1.00 

PUBLICATIONS 

Title Author Price 

Ms. 

B 29 Some Aspects of Social Development M.S. Gore 20-00 

B 31 Literacy and Educational Enrolment among the 

Scheduled Castes of Maharashtra Suma Chitnis 33.00 

B 32 Drugs on the College Campus Suma Chitnis and 

Nasreen Fazalbhoy 7 .50 
B 33 U.S. Educated Engineering Faculty in India Thomas Eisemon 27 -00 

B 34 Utilization of Social and Welfare Services in 


Greater Bombay Mandakini Khandekar 40.00 

B 35 Urban Development— APerspective P.K. Muttagi, Editor 30.00 

B 41 Education, Training and Work of the Handi- 
capped in Greater Bombay Mandakini Khandekar 


B 42 Planning Integrated Services for Urban Children 

and Youth Mandakini Khandekar 35.00 

•B 27 B Adniinistration of Social Welfare Programmes 

in India S.N. Dubey 35.00 

*B 30 Some Aspects of Labour Mobility in Bombay 

City P. Ramachandran 25. 00 

*15 36 The Disadvantaged Preschoolers in Greater 

Bombay Mandakini Khandekar 60.00 

37 |Social Welfare Manpower in Greater Bombay P. Ramachandran 15.00 

38 Housing Situation in Greater Bombay P. Ramachandran 30.00 

•B 39 Psychology for Layman K.G. Desai 30.00 

40 Abstracts of Selected Research Studies in Child 

Health and Nutrition Kamni Ramaiya and 

Ranjit Kumar 21.00 

*B 43 Creative Literature and Social Work Education M.M. Desai. Editor 50.00 

*B 42 -A. Monetary and Fiscal Policies and Investment in 

Housing P. Ramachandran and 

S.B,Deodhar 24.00 

*For the above books contact: Somaiya Publications Pvt, Ltd., 172 Naigaum Cross Road, 
Dadar, Bombay-400014. 

B 30A Rural Change in Maharashtra S.D. Punekar and 

Alka R, Golwaikar 25.00 


For Sale / Contact Popular Prakashan Pvt, Ltd., 35-C, Tardeo Road, Bombay-400 034 




Schools and Institutes of Public Administration, Bibliography, A Selection, 
Chronicle of the Institute. 


Annual subscription : 1.600 BF (or US S 57) 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES 
25 rue de la Charite : B-1040 Bruxelles 
(Belgique) 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF ADMINISTRATIVE SCffiNCES 


Contents of Vol. XLVII (1981) : No. 3 


Holleaux, a. 

The New French Laws on Freedom of Infor- 
mation.* 

Garcia Madaria, J.M. 

Bureaucracy in the Contemporary State,* 

Kuklan, H. 

The Administrative System in the Islamic 
Republic of Iran. New Trends and Directions. 

Tenorio, F.G. 

The Permanence of the Weberian Model.* 

Merikoski, V. 

The Real Position of the President in the Political 
System of Finland.* 

Gupta, A.K. 

“Social Effects” of Rural Projects — Monitoring 
through People’s Participation. 

Thyleau, a. & Bon, J. 

Improvement in Relations between the Admini- 
stration and the Citizen in France.* 

Krumsiek, R. 

The Self-Administration of Communes in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 


'“Article written in French or in Spanish, with an extensive summary in 
English. 


NAGARLOK 

URBAN AFFAIRS QUARTERLY 

A quarterly official organ of the Centre for Urban Studies, Indian Institute 
of Public Administration, New Delhi. 

Vol. XIII July-September, 1981 No. 3 

Articles 

Programming and Management of Urabn —M.N. Buck 

Development 

I Community Participation in Urban —William J. Cousins 

\ Development: The Next Step 

I Relocation of Wholesale Commodity Markets in — L.C. Gupta 
\ the Bombay Metropolitan Region 
Land As a Resource for Developing a New City : — H.S. Verma 
\ Rhetoric, Operationalisation and Lessons 
from New Bombay 

Reappraising Urban Land Tax Effectiveness —Orville F. Grimes, Jr. 
Against Policy Goals 

HUDCO : A New Dimension in Social — K.T. V. Achar 

Housing Financing 

Financing Housing by Commercial Banks — Odeyar D. Heggade 


~L.C. Gupta 


-Orville P. Grimes, Jr. 


-K.T.V. Achar 


Book Reviews 

Resettlement Policies in Delhi 

fGirish K. Misra and Rakesh Gupta) — Rakesh Mohan 

Delhi Between Two Empires^ 1803-1931 — Rakesh Mohan 

(Narayani Gupta) 

The Property Tax and Its Administration — Abhijit Datta 

(Ed. Arthur D. Lynn, Jr.) 


Subscription Rates 

Inland: Annual; Rs. 20.00 

A dvertisement Rates 

Full Page; Rs, 300.00 
Half Page: Rs. 150.00 


Foreign: Annual; £5.00 or 110,00 ' 


Quarter Page: Rs. 90,00 i 

Cover Page (back) : Rs. 500.00 (full) 


Orders may be placed with: 

The Registrar 

THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Indraprastha Estate, Ring Road, New DeiM-110002. 





RELEASED : SEPTEMBER 1981 


A highly iseful source of information to the Research Scholars and 
Administrators on various aspects of Civil Service and Public Admliiisfratlon 


CIVIL SERVICE 


PERSONNEL ADMINISX]^A1!©M,- ^ 


An Annotated Bi1|l|Qgrapl:i>5> Ar v • \\ 

by d 

MOHINDER SIN’tiH ' 

R,N. SHARMA"' . - • /r"' 


Royal Octavo 
pp. 406 


Rs. 120.00 
£19.00 or^ 38.00 


In our country scholars as well as administrators often find them- 
selves handicapped in their work because of the limitation of resources with 
them and their inadequate access to the rapidly growing literature on 
administration. This comprehensive bibliography on Civil Service and 
Personnel Administration will prove to be of great value to them. It ju-acti- 
cally covers all the important facets in its fold. The environmental problems 
of the civil servants, issues of their organisation, selection, recruitment and 
training, morale and motivation, role perception, relations with the public 
and politicians, etc., have all been covered. The annotations and abstracis 
add to the utility of the book... 

—From the Foreword by Shri T,N. Chalurvcdi 

Orders may be placed with: 

THE REGISTRAR 


INDIAN INSTITUTE GF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

INDRAPRASTHA ESTATE, RING ROAD, NEW DELHl-1 .10002 



